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Article  I. 

Hutory  of  me  Netherlands,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Belgian  Revolution  of  1830.  Published  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopoodia.     By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan. 

Essai  sur  la  Revolution  Beige.     Par  Nothomb. 

History  of  the  Belgian  Revolution.     By  Charles  White. 

Compte  de  V administration  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  en 
Belgique  pendant  les  ann^es  1831  a  1834.  Par  Ed. 
Ducp^tiaux. 

The  construction  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  is 
now  in  its  sixth  year  of  progress,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  political  experiments  of  our  time.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  imperfectly  put  together  in  1814  and 
1815,  and  violently  decomposed  in  1830,  consisted  of  hetero- 
geneous and  ill  compounded  elements,  which,  from  the  mis- 
management of  the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  committed, 
relapsed,  after  fifteen  years  of  forced  fusion,  into  a  state  of 
animosity  that  forbids  the  possibility  of  a  re-union.  It  may  be 
well,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  present  state  of  Belgium,  to 
start  with  the  positive  announcement  of  this  conviction.  To 
enter  on  the  question  without  such  a  specific  opinion  would  be 
altogether  idle.  The  future  fate  of  Belgium  must  be  a  par- 
tition, a  junction  with  France,  or  its  establishment  as  a  separate 
and  independent  state.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives  is  the 
least  difficult  and  most  probable ;   but  it  is  still  far  from  its 
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accomplishment  as  a  permanent  political  fact.  Before  specu- 
lating on  the  future,  we  must,  however,  glance  at  the  past, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  the  present.  Let  us  look  at  Belgium 
as  it  is,  before  we  venture  to  suggest  what  it  ought  to  be,  or 
to  predict  what  it  may  become. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  true  nationality  have  existed 
at  all  times  in  the  different  tribes  which  compose  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nine  provinces  now  comprehended  in  the  general 
name  of  Belgium;  but  the  national  feeling  is  incomplete, 
and  the  people  are  scarcely  yet  conscious  of  their  own  iden- 
tity. The  great  diversity  of  character  and  interests  which 
has  ever  existed  among  them,  and  which  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  merged  in  one  common  sentiment,  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  prudence,  vigour,  and  dexterity  rarely  to  be  found  in 
a  government,  and  even  when  it  does  exist,  seldom  appre^ 
ciated  by  the  governed.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  seen,  during 
the  last  five  years,  rash  or  timid  measures  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  dissatisfied  disposition  on  the  other;  an  ineffective  mi- 
nistry, and  a  nairow-minded  parliament ;  a  sordid  spirit  of 
locality  thwarting  occasional  good  projects  of  legislation, 
and  paltry  prejudices  neutralizing  the  efforts  of  a  partial 
enlightenment.  Notwithstanding  these  manifest  obstructions 
to  the  march  of  improvement,  much  has  been  effected  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances ;  and  new-born  Belgium  is,  as  it 
were  in  its  own  despite,  rapidly  advancing  to  full-grown  pros- 
perity. Never  did  a  country  run  a  more  perilous  career  than 
this  in  the  early  days  of  its  revolution  :  none  ever  had  such  a 
succession  of  unfailing  good  fortune.  For  many  months  Bel- 
gium was  hourly  exposed  to  the  worst  possible  chances — 
anarchy,  invasion,  dismemberment,  a  return  to  the  most 
splendid  servitude  which  coupled  her  with  French  glory,  or 
to  her  ignoble  partnership  in  the  plodding  scheme  of  Dutch 
destiny.  Her  escapes  were  a  succession  of  miracles — from  her 
own  ignorant  and  presumptuous  people,  from  her  open  foes, 
and  her  false  friends.  The  contrasted  events  of  her  turbid 
burst  of  revolution  were  very  striking.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Brussels ;  the  humiliating  defeat  of  Louvain ;  the  triumphal 
entry  and  ignominious  flight  of  the  weak  demagogue  De 
Potter;  the  republican  Regency;  the  monarchy  put  up  to 
auction;    these   and   a   hundred   other  as  anomalous   trans- 
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actions  gave  a  notoriety  to  Belgium,  which  by  turns  ex- 
cited the  disgust  or  gained  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  The 
world  was  long  undecided  as  to  the  opinion  to  adopt  or  the 
course  to  pursue ;  and  nothing  ever  appeared  more  marvellous 
than  the  quiet  subsiding  of  those  troubled  elements  into  an 
orderly  constitutional  monarchy  and  an  industrious  common- 
wealth. Yet  history  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  result. 
The  influence  of  an  elected  ruler  is  at  first  prodigious  over 
the  great  majority  of  a  revolutionised  nation :  most  men  who 
have  conquered  the  exercise  of  independence  like  to  take  their 
tone  from  the  chief  of  their  own  choice,  and  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment in  his  person  to  their  own  sagacity.  Had  King 
Leopold  been  of  a  fiery  and  ambitious  temperament,  Belgium 
would  have  proved  a  brand  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  flame. 
Happily  for  the  world,  his  character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that ; 
and  well  did  the  interested  contracting  parties  calculate  the 
effect  of  his  wisdom  on  the  doubtful  population,  whose  proffered 
sovereignty  they  entreated  him  to  accept.  We  speak  posi- 
tively, when  we  say  that  among  the  princes  who  in  the  hour 
of  danger  were  the  most  pressing  advocates  for  his  being  placed 
in  the  vacant  throne,  are  those  who  have  since  been  the  most 
active  instigators  of  his  expelled  predecessor. 

It  has  been  emphatically  said  that  the  best  chance  for  Bel- 
gian nationality  is,  that  the  country  should  be  satisfied  to 
begin  its  history  from  the  year  1830.  For  every  purpose  of 
practical  policy  this  is  certainly  true.  To  forget  in  some  cases 
is  quite  as  important  as  to  retain  in  others.  Early  errors  in 
individuals  or  nations  must  be  rooted  out  before  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  education  can  be  implanted.  Modern,  monarchical, 
and  independent  Belgium  must  cast  aside  altogether  the  preju- 
dices and  pride  of  those  disjointed  provinces  which  constituted 
in  former  times  the  appanage  of  so  many  distant  and  powerful 
states.  The  various  privileges  of  locality,  which  then  proved 
barriers  against  foreign  oppression,  are  now  but  so  many 
elements  of  weakness — internal  obstacles  to  the  certain  pros- 
perity and  the  probable  greatness,  which  seem  destined  for 
r^enerated  Belgium. 

The  opposing  principles,  fostered  by  her  various  changes 
of  allegiance  during  several  centuries,  have  given  a  motley 
colouring  to  her  character  that  forbids  a  distinct  definition. 
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Each  separate  portion  shows  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
some  other  continental  state.  The  pride  and  the  bigotry  of 
Spain,  the  industrious  dulness  of  Germany,  French  bluster 
and  susceptibility,  Dutch  order  and  avarice,  are  all  com- 
mingled in  the  Belgian  character.  Long  residence  in  the 
country  can  alone  give  an  insight  into  this  moral  patchwork 
at  the  present  time:  during  the  revolution  of  1830  its 
kaleidoscope  elements,  the  effect  of  accidental  juxtaposition, 
were  evident  to  all  observers. 

How  is  this  incongruous  mass  to  be  moulded  into  a  distinct 
and  uniform  people?  And  how  could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Belgians  themselves — the  very  men  who  form  a  part, 
and  who  share  the  failings,  of  the  whole — should  have  ac- 
complished in  one  short  lustre  what  it  will  probably  take  a 
century  to  effect?  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Belgian 
nature  should  be  better  than  human  nature.  Nor  is  it  fair 
towards  either  to  look  for  perfectibility  in  imperfection,  or 
to  hope  that  Flanders  should  send  a  Solon  in  every  mem- 
ber elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Senate.  The 
combustion  of  1830  laid  bare  the  most  hidden  strata  of  which 
the  popular  character  was  formed.  It  was  then  seen  what 
materials  existed  for  the  new  construction  commanded  by  the 
necessity  of  things.  A  mass  of  mediocrity  appeared,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  all  at  once  to  efffect  any  thing  great, 
solid,  or  elegant.  The  rest  of  Europe  perceived  this  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  despotic  powers  saw  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  ulterior  enterprise  from  a  people,  who,  finding 
it  so  easy  to  drive  out  the  Dutch,  had  not  the  genius  neces- 
sary to  push  forward  their  advantage.  France  looked  on  the 
separated  section  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  sure  and  speedy  prey. 
England  saw  an  opening  for  her  commercial  relations  with 
the  continent,  and  a  tardy  realisation  of  Napoleorfs  sagacious 
view  of  her  best  policy*.  Much  disappointment  and  a  partial 
success  balked  or  justified  these  several  speculations.  The 
Northern  Courts  were  the  only  real  gainers  in  the  diplomatic 
game  which  followed.  Their  tottering  thrones  were  supported. 
The  disguised  despotism,  which  ruled  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  ffung  aside  its  mask,  and  increased  its  ascend- 


•  See  Las  Cases'  He  et  Conwrsations  de  Napoleon,  Tom  IV.,  p.  263. 
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ancy.  The  hopes  of  European  liberty  were  for  a  time  thus 
thrown  back  ;  and  the  great  impulsion  which  had  been  given, 
was  repressed  or  averted. 

Far  more  mischief  has  been  done  to  Belgium  by  the  indis- 
creet ardour  of  her  friends  than  by  the  outrageous  eiforts  of 
her  detractors.  She  might  well  reiterate  the  reproach  of  Job 
to  his  comforters.  Her  most  deserving  friends  have  been 
made  ridiculous  by  an  excess  of  praise.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Belgian  revolution  did  not  bring  forward  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  talents,  and  very  few  who  rise  to  that  level.  De 
Potter,  its  original  autlior,  was  a  presumptuous  failure;  de 
Chokier,  the  regent,  an  amiable  nullity.  A  prime  minister 
stepping  from  behind  a  bookseller'*s  counter,  an  ambassador 
emerging  from  the  partnership  of  a  printing  office,  counsellors 
and  secretaries  of  state  chosen  from  the  obscure  members  of 
an  undignified  profession  (for  such  is  the  law  in  most  conti- 
nental countries,  from  which  Belgium  offers  po  exception)  had 
not  a  fair  chance  when  they  came  to  be  compared  and  to  cope 
with  the  old,  experienced,  and  confident  aristocracy  of  which 
the  members  of  European  diplomacy  were  at  the  time  almost 
exclusively  composed.  We  say  this  in  no  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  the  men  sent  out  by  Belgium  to  negociate  her 
independence,  or  kept  at  home  to  organise  her  civilisation. 
We  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  those  of  lowly  birth 
and  untitled  names  finding  the  reward,  which  the  compa- 
rative superiority  of  their  talents  deserves.  In  the  total 
absence  of  the  necessary  qualifications  among  the  ''scutcheoned 
aristocracy  of  Belgium,  the  middle  classes  assumed  their 
"  monarchy,^  and  they  have  maintained  it  almost  intact.  But 
we  wish  only  to  point  out,  that,  of  those  fortunate  func- 
tionaries, civil  and  military,  not  one  exception  has  appeared  to 
an  humble  mediocrity.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  A 
people  long  nurtured  by  foreign  rulers  in  a  firm  conviction  of 
their  own  incapacity,  and  contemptuously  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  their  own  administration,  could  not  start  by  intuition 
into  discerning  statesmen  or  experienced  warriors.  How 
could  the  popular  leaders,  who  fought  out  their  country'*s 
freedom  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  be  fit  to  direct  divisions 
or  manoeuvre  battalions,  when  the  hour  of  action  appeared 
against  a  disciplined  and  well-officered   army.^     How  could 
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such  negociations,  as  we  have  alluded  to,  stand  the  test  of  a 
contact  with  the  haughty  suavity  of  their  patronizing  friends, 
English  or  French,  or  the  cold  arrogance  of  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  or  Russian  members  of  the  Conference  of  London  ? 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Belgian  agents  but  to  submit. 

Cunning  shifts  and  compliance  to  expediency  form  the  chief 
tactics  of  small  men  summoned  by  the  force  of  events  into 
great  places.  A  false  position  in  social  life  is  fatal  to  most 
men.  Few  can  withstand  the  intoxicating  influence  of  a 
too-elevated  station;  and  fewer  still  will  venture  to  adopt 
a  vigorous  tone  with  those  fortuitously  placed  above  them, 
which,  by  making  them  unpalatable  to  their  colleagues, 
miglit  cause  the  loss  of  their  foreign  appointment  and  send 
them  back  to  the  chances  of  a  home  career.  It  is  from  this 
cause  that  the  interests  of  small  and  struggling  states  are  often 
sacrificed  to  the  objects  of  the  more  powerful,  without  the 
violence  of  war  of  flagrant  injustice  of  dictation.  This  is  one 
of  those  evils  which  arise  when  individuals  without  fortune, 
birth,  or  commanding  talents — the  three  general  bases  of  inde- 
pendence— gain,  per  saltum^  the  highest  offices.  A  graduated 
scale  of  promotion  is  the  only  safe  means  of  providing  for  the 
talent,  energy,  and  industry,  which  abound  in  the  middle 
classes.  All  places  ought  to  be  open  to  them.  But,  in  justice 
to  their  country  and  themselves,  they  ought  not  to  have 
"  greatness  thrust  on  them"  too  soon.  The  middle-class  minister 
or  diplomatist,  astonished  at  having  gained  every  thing,  is  afraid 
of  losing  any  thing ;  and  in  his  nervous  eagerness  to  secure 
what  he  has  acquired,  his  aristocratic  doctrines  and  bearing 
when  in  power  are  in  a  direct  ratio  with  his  previous  ultra- 
liberalism.  The  treasury  benches  of  France  and  Belgium 
have  of  late  years  furnished  various  examples  of  these  truths. 
Then  all  the  families,  connections,  and  friends — a  party  more 
influential  from  their  energy,  and  their  position,  than  from 
their  numbers  —  are  sure  to  outminister  the  minister,  and 
a  tone  of  upstart  aristocracy  is  difliised  throughout  the  whole 
social  system.  No  people  like  repeated  convulsions;  and 
when  the  leaders  who  stir  them  up  to  revolt  are  satisfied,  they 
become  easily  persuaded,  that  they  ought  to  be  so  as  well. 

But  these  latter  observations  are  applicable  with  less  force  to 
Belgium.    In  glancing  at  the  causes  of  her  present  conservative 
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and  anti-republican  opinions,  we  have  no  intention  of  echoing, 
even  by  implication,  the  absurd  complaints  of  the  very  small 
and  very  insignificant  party  which  is  to  be  found  in  opposition 
to  the  King  and  Government.  Belgium  amply  obtained  by 
her  revolution  more  than  France  ever  dreamed  of  or  was 
defrauded  of.  A  constitution  was  framed  by  the  National 
Congress  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  that  the  country  has  been  found 
too  narrow  for  it  to  work  in.  The  Belgian  Constitution, 
without  those  gradual  modifications,  for  which  one  of  its 
articles  provided,  would  have  been  inapplicable  to  the 
existence  of  the  most  limited  form  of  monarchical  government. 
In  its  original  form,  it  was  an  instrument  admirably  devised 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  embarrassing  King  William, 
or  of  making  the  populace  omnipotent.  But  the  country 
has  luckily  escaped  both  from  Dutch  dominion  and  unchecked 
democracy;  while  the  manifest  defects  of  the  fundamental 
part  are  gradually  disappearing,  under  the  practical  good  sense 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  most  moderate 
changes  in  the  Constitution  have  been  maturely  considered, 
and  admitted,  with  a  salutary  spirit  of  jealousy  against  the 
executive,  by  those  members  who  are  most  imbued  with  a  con- 
viction of  their  necessity.  Several  questions  have  been,  no 
doubt,  argued  on  the  narrowest  grounds  of  local  and  pro- 
vincial prejudice,  and  perverse  majorities  have  been  frequently 
found  opposed  to  the  soundest  principles  on  subjects  of  political 
economy  and  commerce.  But  the  light  almost  invariably 
penetrates  the  dull  atmosphere  of  the  National  Council ;  and 
projects  which  are  decidedly  rejected  in  one  session,  may 
be  sure  of  passing,  if  brought  forward  with  due  explanations, 
in  the  next.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Belgium 
depends  on  herself,  there  is  the  feurest  chance  of  its  great  and 
progressive  extension. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  prevalent  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  upon  this  country,  and,  like  most  other  errors, 
founded  on  a  sufficient  basis  of  truth  to  give  them  a  dan- 
gerous semblance  of  reality,  are  three  very  important:  — 
The  fancied  existence  of  an  intolerant  religious  spirit  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation ;  the  imagined  extensive  longing  for 
a  re-annexation  to  France;  and  the  belief  that  an  equally 
anti-national  spirit  of  Orangeism,  or  attachment  to  the  Nassau 
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dynasty,  is  strong  in  Belgium.  The  political  world  has  been 
already  tolerably  disabused  of  the  last  two  of  these  mistakes, 
so  boldly  and  barefocedly  vouched  for  by  journalists  and 
tourists  for  a  succession  of  years,  till  facts,  which  carry  infallible 
deductions  with  them,  taught  the  most  rapid  travellers  and  least 
capable  observers  the  necessity  of  more  cautious  observation. 
We  shall  take  these  propositions  in  their  inverse  order  and 
begin  with  the  last,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  plausible, 
tlie  most  generally  believed,  and  the  most  easily  overthrown. 

We  may  therefore  unhesitatingly  state,  that  from  the  year 
1830  to  the  present  day  there  has  not  existed  among  the  self- 
styled  "  Orangeists"'  of  Belgium  any  element  worthy  the  dig- 
nified title  of  a  political  party,  in  number,  station,  or  enter- 
prise. To  constitute  a  party,  a  leader,  an  object,  organisation, 
and  action  are  essentially  requisite.  The  Orange  faction  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  these.  Some  worthy  individuals, 
attached  from  private  motives  to  the  expelled  family ;  a 
few  nobles,  opposed  to  revolutionary  change,  and  therefore 
retaining  a  morbid  regret  of  the  old  king  (despite  of  his 
fifteen  years  persevering  plans  for  mortifying  their  whole 
order)  ;  certain  merchants  of  Antwerp,  who  had  been  em- 
barked in  the  colonial  trade,  and  are  large  losers  by  its 
decline;  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  who,  having 
pushed  their  speculations  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  were 
suddenly  checked  in  their  hopes  of  profit — these  form  the 
Orange  faction.  But  those  men  have  never,  from  the  first 
outbreaking  of  the  revolution,  done  a  single  thing  in  further- 
ance of  their  professed  opinions,  beyond  encouraging  a  few 
journalists  to  write  up  the  cause  which  their  own  conduct  runs 
down,  abusing  the  privileges  of  a  free  press  by  a  fluent  auda- 
city, and  heaping  outrages  on  the  highest,  the  most  virtuous, 
and  the  most  truly  patriotic  individuals  in  the  realm. 

The  only  object  that  could  give  a  serious  character  to  an 
Orange  party  in  Belgium,  would  be,  a  re-union  with  Holland. 
The  impossibility  of  such  an  event  is  admitted  universally,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  newspapers,  probably  supported 
by  the  dethroned  king,  and  read  by  many  who  like  to  follow 
the  ingenious  sophistries  of  a  desperate  argument,  or  who  cannot 
resist  the  piquancy  of  a  clever  tissue  of  personalities.  But  it 
is  altogether  out  of  the  belief  of  the  patrons  of  those  j)apers 
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that  the  restoration  they  rave  about  can  take  place.  They 
know  that  Belgium  would  never  voluntarily  submit  to  it;  that 
there  is  no  power  in  Europe  able  to  enforce  it  against  the  will 
of  France  and  England ;  and,  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
that  no  considerations  would  induce  the  Dutch  people  to  consent 
to  it. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  of  the  least  influence  to 
whom  even  suspicion  can  point  as  likely  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party  for  this  unattainable  object,  even  among  the  self-inte- 
rested individuals  who  regret  the  loss  of  King  William,  his 
wide-spread  speculations,  and  the  millions  of  florins  which  the 
country  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  were  devoted  by 
him  to  the  most  injurious  purposes  of  commercial  monopoly. 
Who  of  all  those  would  step  out  from  his  factory  or  counting- 
house  to  fight  for  King  William'*s  cause  ?  Who  would  risk  his 
property  in  the  fierce  struggle  which  must  take  place  before  a 
Nassau  can  again  rule  in  Belgium  ?  Not  one  of  those  soi-disant 
Orangeists  has  ever  paid  for  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  family, 
either  in  purse  or  person.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  drawn  a 
sword  or  taken  up  a  musket  in  aid  of  the  princes  whom  they 
led  on  by  false  promises  to  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  There 
are  many  among  them  who  called  themselves  Orangeists,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  hopes  of  the  late  King  and  thereby 
keeping  the  actual  Government  in  alarm,  to  forward  their 
selfish  commercial  purposes,  and  perhaps  not  quite  without 
effect.  But  in  fact,  the  persons  who  boasted  most  loudly  of 
their  "  Orangeism""  only  considered  the  word  as  a  type  of  Dutch 
connection,  not  of  Nassau  sovereignty.  They  regret  the  loss 
of  the  colonial  trade  of  Holland,  which  alone  possessed  any 
solid  value  for  them.  The  return  of  that  monopoly  is  the 
restoration  they  would  rejoice  in.  Such  is  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  imagined  Orange  party  in  Belgium,  which,  such 
as  it  was,  was  utterly  extinguished  by  the  popular  measure  of 
retribution  dealt  out,  in  April  1834,  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  Brussels  rabble,  on  the  household  chattels  of  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  of  the  leading  Orangeists,  while  many  thousands  of 
the  respectable  and  orderly  but  indignant  citizens  looked  on, 
as  at  a  legal  execution,  without  raising  a  hand  to  protect  the 
property  thus  sacrificed ! 

The  notion    of   a    Belgian    longing   for  a    re-annexation 
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to  France  is  one  of  those  political  fictions,  which  are  clung  to 
in  defiance  of  every  argument  of  reason  and  every  instinct 
of  sound   faith.       There  is  no   point   relative  to   Belgium 
more  thoroughly  misunderstood  than  that  of  its  feelings  on 
this  question.     A  junction  with  France  was  never  popular  in 
Belgium,  from  the  days  of  old,  when  the  sturdy  burghers 
of    Flanders    again    and   again   repelled   the   whole   French 
chivalry,    to  those  of  1793,  when  Dumouriez  wrote  to  the 
Convention  that  the  union  was  effected  in  Belgium  a  conps  de 
sabre.     Almost  the  first  acts  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  were 
the  rejection  of  the  French  tri-colour  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
htandard  of  Brabant.     It  was  only  in  despair,  at  the  dread  of 
being  again  united  with  Holland,  that  a  return  to  the  dominion 
of  France  was  entertained  by  a  small  party  in  the  country. 
But  the  nation  at  large  looks  on  both  those  threatened  destinies 
with  equal  repugnance,  shrinking  with  equal  horror  from  the 
crushing  embrace  of  the  giant  and  the  impotent  caresses  of  the 
dwarf.     The  Duke  de  Nemours  would  never  have  been  elected 
King,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  country  might  againbe 
throi^Ti  under  the  feet  of  the  Nassaus.     The  union  between  the 
countries  was  at  all  times  a  French,  never  a  Belgian  project. 
Louis  XI.  sought  to  obtain  it  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.     Louis  XIV.  sought  to 
win  it  by  conquest.  The  Republic  achieved  it  by  force.  But  there 
never  was  any  real  sympathy  between  the  two  people.     The 
French,  even  now,  in  spite  of  revolutionary  resemblances  and 
family  alliance,  have  a  self-sufficient  pretension  with  regard  to 
the  Belgians,  which  the  latter  repay  with  feelings  that,  if  not 
actually  hostile,   are  very   far   from   affectionate.       Neither 
individuals  or  nations  can  love  those  who  hold  them  cheap. 
Belgium  admires  French  power  and  values  French  protection. 
But  a  jealous  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  French  influence 
is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Belgians  of  to-day,  as  is  plainly 
evinced  in  the  fierce  virulence  with  which  the  French  officers 
in  the  Belgian  army  are  daily  assailed.     In  short,  neither  the 
interests  or  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them  to  con- 
template a  second  submission  to  French  domination.     They 
know  that  the  whole  system  of  European  policy  is  opposed  to 
it.     They  see  that  the  reasonings  of  Mirabeau  in  favour  of  their 
iM?parate  independence,  half  a  century  back,  are  now  sanctioned 
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by  Europe  at  large;  except  that  instead  of  his  proposed  re- 
public, Belgium  has  chosen  (in  the  spirit  of  the  times)  the  more 
solid  and  feasible  form  of  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the  most 
liberal  institutions  that  any  where  exist. 

The  desperate  struggles  in  France,  since  1830,  between  repub- 
licanism on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inevitable  tendency  to  repres- 
sive measures  on  the  other,  have  never  found  any  imitators  in 
Belgium.  During  the  height  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  re- 
publicanism was  but  little  in  vogue.  The  Jacobin  Club, 
established  at  that  period,  contained  none  of  those  patriots  who 
joined  practical  sense  to  high  excitement.  A  society  was 
subsequently  formed,  called  V Association  Belge^  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  several  men  of  great  respectability  in 
various  professions,  including  even  two  or  three  priests.  But 
the  presidency  of  De  Potter  was  fatal  to  its  existence,  and  it 
dissolved  itself  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteen 
Articles.  The  National  Congress  never  contained  above  a  dozen 
professed  republicans.  There  is  not  at  present  one  avowed 
republican  society  in  Belgium.  French  propagandisra,  tainted 
as  it  is  by  doctrines  of  spoliation,  and  stained  by  the  adoption 
of  the  maxims  of  the  reign  of  terror,  finds  no  sort  of  sympathy. 
Republicanism  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  notions  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  is  only  cherished,  as  a  vision  of  the  past  or 
a  hope  for  the  future,  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  see  no  elenvents 
for  its  establishment  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 

x\s  the  most  convincing  proof  that  Belgium  could  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  again  annexed  to  France,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  enumerate  the  advantages  she  secured  by  her  former 
union  with  that  country,  which  she  still  possesses,  and  beyond 
which  she  could  hope  for  nothing  more.  They  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

First, — The  suppression  of  all  the  old  feudal  privileges. 

Second, — Exemption  from  territorial  contributions. 

Third, — The  abolition  of  tithes. 

Fourth, — A  more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  re- 
sulting from  the  suppression  of  the  abbeys,  majorats,  and 
entails. 

Fifth, — The  repeal  of  the  game  laws. 

Svsthi — The  establishment  of  a  land-tax,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  the  valuation  of  the  territorial  revenue ;  of  an 
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admirable  registry  law;  and  of  a  cheap  system  of  tax  col- 
lection. 

Seventh, — The  encouragement  given  to  the  various  branches 
of  education  in  the  central  schools  and  lycees. 

Eighth, — A  uniform  system  of  legislation,  by  the  creation 
of  the  commercial,  criminal,  and  penal  codes ;  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings;  the  trial  by  jury;  and  finally,  the  widely 
extended  study  and  common  use  of  the  French  language. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  rational  people,  possessing  all 
this,  in  addition  to  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press*,  the 
widest  feasible  extension  of  electoral  law,  together  with  nume- 
rous advantages  in  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  totally 
unknown  to  that  of  France,  would  barter  their  separate 
nationality  for  a  subservient  junction  which  could  not  obtain 
for  them  one  possible  equivalent  ?  The  eyes  of  the  Belgian 
nation  are  open  to  the  perilous  position  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour. If  France  were  once  more  to  give  way  to  her  tradition- 
ary impulse  for  foreign  conquest,  in  spite  of  family  ties  or 
"  the  faith  of  treaties,*"  Belgium  would  probably  be  the  first 
prey.  It  then  behoves  her,  while  preserving  as  closely  as 
possible  her  friendly  relations  with  France,  and  strengthening 
those  with  England,  to  extend  her  connection  with  Prussia 
and  the  smaller  German  States,  and  there  to  seek  the  best  secu- 
rities against  those  French  politicaj  contingencies  which  may 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  her  indepen- 
dence. 

The  question  of  religious  feeling  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words ;  and  a  few  undeniable  facts  may  be  referred  to  in  their 
support.  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  called  the  universal  religion 
of  Belgium.  Probably  10,000  reformists  of  all  sects  is  the  utmost 
number  in  a  population  of  four  millions.  The  two  Representa- 
tive Chambers  reckon  but  one  Protestant  member.  The  people 
are  generally  pious,  prejudiced  in  many  places,  but  no  where 
decidedly  fanatical.  They  are  imbued  in  the  rural  districts 
with  great  reverence  for  the  clergy ;  but  where  the  priests 
oppose  the  innocent  and  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  peasantry, 
and  assume  an  absolute  dictation  in  political  concerns,  they 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  one  Government  prosecution  of  the  press  has 
occurred  in  Belgium  since  the  Revolution. 
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are  vigorously  opposed  by  the  respectable  proprietors,  and 
their  influence  is  comparatively  null.  The  priesthood  is  in 
general  far  from  intolerant.  That  they  exercise  and  wish  to 
maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  the  lower  orders  is  certain : 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  no  instance  of  persecution  for  reli- 
gious opinion  since  the  revolution  can  be  cited.  The  priest- 
hood, with  the  undoubted  power  of  returning  thirty  Abb&  to 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  are  content  to  have  but  three 
of  their  body  sitting  in  that  assembly.  The  members  of  the 
clergy  have  invariably  voted,  both  in  the  National  Congress 
and  in  the  Chamber,  in  favour  of  every  measure  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  with  the  exception  of  some  questions  of  trade. 
They  supported  the  election  of  a  Protestant  King.  Nor  did 
they  oppose  the  ministerial  project  (the  minister  who  intro- 
duced it  being  the  avowed  representative  of  the  high  Catholic 
party),  which  passed  into  a  law  last  year,  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  stipend  to  the  English  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Spa.  These  salaries  are  now 
a  regular  charge,  forming  an  item  of  the  budget,  as  well  as 
those  for  the  payment  of  the  Je^vish  Rabbins,  throughout 
the  country. 

Religious  feeling  is  in  Belgium,  as  every  where  else,  subject 
to  modifications,  arising  from  circumstances,  and  mainly  affected 
by  its  incidental  connection  with  politics.  There  is  no  tie  in 
Belgium  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  formally  recognise  an  established  church. 
Entire  liberty  of  religious  opinion  and  protection  for  the 
exercise  of  sectarian  worship  are  guaranteed  by  its  14th,  15th 
and  16th  articles.  The  national  clergy  are  paid  on  the  lowest 
possible  scale.  The  archbishop  of  M alines  has  a  salary  of  but 
^840.  a-year.  The  stipends  of  the  inferior  clergy  do  not  ave- 
rage £^.  To  give  temporal  power  to  a  religion,  you  must  either 
enrich  its  priests  or  persecute  its  opinions.  When  Protes- 
tantism becomes  poor,  its  only  chance  of  recovering  its  ascen- 
dancy will  be  from  Roman  Catholic  oppression.  The  prevailing 
unanimity  of  religious  belief  in  Belgium  gives  no  temptation 
or  excuse  for  persecution.  And,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  among  the  junior  branches  of  the  clergy,  that  the  widest 
and  most  speculative  notions  of  republicanism  and  free  princi- 
ples are  to  be  found.      Among  these  inexperienced  enthu- 
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siasts,  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais^  insane  rhapsody,  Lea  Pa- 
roles (Tun  Croyant,  has  met  with  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers.  To  them  the  disordered  eloquence  and  the  distorted 
reasoning  of  that  singular  production  has  had  all  the  force  of 
argument  and  all  the  fire  of  poetic  truth.  But  whilst  the 
Belgians  have  displayed  an  alarming  readiness  to  accept  the 
worst  productions  of  their  French  neighbours,  (to  whose  literary 
influence  their  common  language  necessarily  subjects  them), 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and 
the  liberal  steps  recently  taken  to  promote  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  are  an  honourable  part  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people. 

When  King  Leopold  arrived  in  Belgium,  he  soon  found  that 
his  new  sovereignty  was  not  a  sinecure.  To  keep  in  check  the 
encroachments  of  French  influence  and  to  consummate  a  close 
alliance  with  the  reigning  family,  to  steer  clear  between  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  parties  at  home,  to  keep  well  with  the 
lukewarm  and  jealous  rulers  of  other  states,  and  to  organize 
the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  his  own  people,  was 
a  task  that  he  would  have  found,  perhaps,  impracticable,  had 
not  the  King  of  Holland,  by  one  of  the  most  treacherous  acts 
of  civilised  warfare,  unintentionally  proved  himself  the  very 
best  ally  of  the  rival  he  intended  utterly  to  ruin.  Scarcely 
was  Leopold  inaugurated  than  he  was  called  to  the  frontiers  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  marauding  enterprise,  which 
ended  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  disaster  of  Louvain. 
In  that  aflair  LeopoWs  conduct  was  beyond  all  praise.  Brave, 
active,  and  self-possessed,  he  gave  evidence  of  almost  every 
talent  that  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  station  he  holds.  The 
"  disaster,""  which  he  could  not  avert,  produced  a  most  salutary 
humiliation  to  the  national  mind  of  Belgium.  Such  a  lesson 
was  wanted,  to  teach  her  her  true  dimensions  and  proper  place. 
No  other  people  has  so  much  required,  in  latter  days,  the 
varying  discipline  of  success  and  reverse,  of  dependence  and 
liberty.  An  occult  instinct  of  nationality,  the  nature  of 
which  they  scarcely  understood,  even  in  their  struggle  to  attain 
it,  was  always  irregularly  working  in  the  Belgian  character- 
Joined  successively  to  four  different  countries  by  force,  the  third 
revolt,  in  1830,  would  have  failed  like  those  of  former  times,  had 
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it  not  soon  turned  into  the  true  course  of  national  independence, 
and  a  dynasty  of  its  choice.  But  the  people,  even  when  they 
gained  their  utmost  objects,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
union  for  a  common  end,  although  it  was  to  a  coalition  of  parties 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  history,  that  they  owed  their 
triumph.  The  greatest  misfortune,  that  could  have  happened 
to  them,  would  have  been  the  power  of  extorting  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence  and  of  their  newly  chosen  King, 
from  the  deposed  monarch.  Such  prompt  success  would  have 
ruined  them  entirely.  The  delay  in  the  formality  of  sending 
ambassadors  from  the  northern  courts,  the  checks  given  to  the 
reception  of  those  of  Belgium,  and  many  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference  of  London,  taught  her  that  European  interests 
were  paramount  to  her^s.  Having  passed  through  her  various 
trials,  she  is  now  fitted  for  that  place  in  the  great  European 
Confederation,  which  she  gained  by  a  most  fortunate  concurrence 
of  events,  and  which  experience  will  teach  her  how  to  sustain 
and  improve. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  and  it  is  thoroughly  felt  in  Belgium, 
that  her  best  chance  for  maintaining  the  position  she  has  gained, 
is  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  England,  to  strengthen  which 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  inclination  throughout  the  country. 
The  confirmation  and  extension  of  this  feeling  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  British  Government,  and  the  official 
agents  to  whom  it  entrusts  the  representation  of  our  national 
interests  and  national  characters.  Dignity  of  conduct,  suavity 
of  manners,  a  conciliatory  temper,  and  a  firm  deportment, 
were  never  more  needed  than  in  the  Minister  destined  to 
open  fresh  relations  with  the  new-formed  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
and  charged  with  the  delicate  task  of  effecting  the 
various  objects  of  her  alliance  with  England.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  our  representative  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  period 
of  the  Belgian  revolution,  was,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
political  change,  removed  from  his  appointment  when  the 
Whig  ministry  came  into  power;  and  the  duties  which  he 
executed  with  such  an  admirable  union  of  good  sense,  good 
feeling,  and  unostentatious  urbanity,  were  entrusted  to  other 
hands.  The  people  of  Brussels,  accustomed  to  all  this  for  se- 
veral years,  and  deeply  impressed  with  respect  and  attachment 
for  his  person  and  his  character,  saw  him  replaced  by  a  veteran 
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diplomatist,  the  protege^  and  friend  of  Fox,  who  was  at  first 
looked  up  to,  in  point  of  worldly  experience  and  political 
opinions,  as  a  man  still  more  fitting  than  his  predecessor  to 
meet  with  the  sympathy  of  a  revolutionised  country.  But, 
besides  the  private  inconveniences  proceeding  from  the  mis- 
taken selection  of  a  British  minister,  the  political  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Adair  were  not  altogether  free  jfrom  the  suspicion 
of  being  inclined  towards  the  partisans  of  King  William.  Some 
acts  of  his,  probably  well  intended,  served  to  give  a  color  or  a 
pretext  for  these  opinions,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  exertions  of  the  patriot  Belgians.  English  interests 
were  thus  little  advanced  during  his  four  years  residence  in  the 
country.  During  the  diplomatic  interregnum  which  hasoccurred 
since  Sir  R.  Adair'^s  return.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bulwer, 
and  Mr.  Crampton,  have  successively  filled  the  post  of  Charge 

d*" Affaires  for  a  very  short  period.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  English  minister  in  Brussels  is  anxiously  anticipated  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  social 
relations  between  the  Belgian  people  and  the  British  residents, 
on  which  many  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  two  countries 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  r; 

And  this  leads  us  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which  may 
probably  be  considered  as,  after  all,  the  most  important ;  we 
mean  the  commercial  situation  and  prospects  of  Belgium.  On 
these  serious  questions  a  few  general  propositions  may  be  safely 
established,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy,  and 
as  the  sure  foundation  of  a  most  extensive  prosperity,  viz. : 

Firstj — To  maintain  a  system  of  commercial  neutrality 
towards  all  nations,  analogous  to  that  political  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  her  by  tlie  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Secondy — To  get  rid  of  all  differential  duties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  raised  on  fish  and  fish  oil,  in  favour  of  Belgian 
vessels  employed  in  that  particular  branch  of  trade. 

Thirdj — To  foster  no  unnatural  productions,  and  to  attempt 
no  forced  extension  of  manufactures. 

Fourth^ — To  remove  every  impediment  on  transit. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
nation,  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  powers, 
particularly  with  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
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America,  has  been  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  and  of  con- 
tinued but  as  yet  imperfect  negociation  on  the  part  of  her  go- 
vernment. With  regard  to  France  a  partial  success  has  latterly 
attended  those  efforts  in  the  modifications  lately  effected  in  her 
commercial  tariff  with  respect  to  Belgian  products,  which  may 
be  the  precursors  of  more  important  reductions  of  import  duties. 
But  the  day  is,  we  fear,  far  distant,  in  which  a  regular  treaty  of 
commerce — based  on  that  po'fect  system  of  reciprocity,  without 
which  it  would  be  valueless — can  be  extorted  from  the  men 
who  wield  the  destinies  of  France.  And  in  saying  this,  we 
do  not  allude  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  alone,  but  to  the 
mass  of  those  deputies  who  represent  the  worst  prejudices 
of  their  constituents. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1833,  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  actually  signed  between  Mr.  Livingston  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  Behr  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. The  period  for  the  expected  ratification  was  fixed  for  the 
Ist  of  January,  1834.  The  treaty  was  accidentally  delayed  on 
its  transmission  to  Europe  till  the  month  of  September  1833, 
when  it  arrived  in  Brussels.  The  term  for  ratification  was 
prolonged,  by  common  consent,  to  the  3rd  March,  1835 ;  but 
long  before  that  period  it  was,  to  the  great  discomfiture  and 
mortification  of  the  American  ministers,  rejected  by  the  Bel- 
gian Government  at  home  and  abroad.  Want  of  space  prevents 
our  entering  more  at  large  into  the  subject  of  this  proposed 
treaty.  It  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  the  insertion  of  some 
insidious  articles  converted  it  into  a  manifesto  of  principles, 
involving  the  whole  complicated  question  of  maritime  rights ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been,  if  carried  into  execution,  much 
less  a  treaty  of  trade  with  Belgium,  than  a  precedent  for 
hostility  against  England. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  a  solid  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Belgium  is 
to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  those  differential  duties  on 
imports  and  exports,  adopted  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  still  maintained  by  Belgium  in  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  interests  of  her  navigation,  against  which  England 
as  well  as  other  nations  has  made  reprisals,  not  absolutely 
hostile,  but  certainly  in  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  amicable.  The 
oonaequences  have  been  mutually  injurious,  but  are  naturally 
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more  so  to  the  weaker  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  same  system   be  persevered  in,   the  disadvantages  will 
increase  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  extension  of  trade.     The 
example  of  the  United  States  of  America  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  truth.     The  export  trade  of  Belgium  with 
that  country  is  already  considerable.      From  no  other  does 
Belgium  draw    so   large   a  supply  of  raw   productions  for 
her  home  manufactures.     This  trade  is  daily  increasing,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  carried  to  an  incalculable  extent,  when 
the  completion  of  the  rail-road  to  the  Prussian  frontier  opens 
an  intercourse  with  Germany.     But  the  additional  duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  now  exacted  on  all  commodities  arriving  in  the  North 
American  ports  in  Belgian  ships,  in  retaliation  for  the  Bel- 
gian system  of  differential  duties,  amounts  to  an  exclusion ; 
while  American  imports  into  Belgium  are  subject  to  a  com- 
paratively small  sacrifice — the  American  duties  on  the  greater 
part  of  articles  furnished  by  Belgium  varying  from  20  to  60 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  while  the  Belgian  duties  on  American 
productions  amount,  with  few  exceptions,  to  only  from  3  to  4  per 
cent.     A  monstrous  extension  of  the  present  injurious  system  of 
restrictions  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  and  supported  by 
some  members  of   the  Belgian  Legislature,  who  would,  in 
manifest    opposition   to    the   general    advantage,    create    a 
numerous  mercantile  marine,  the  existence  of  which,  except 
on  a  very  narrow  scale  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  incom- 
patible with   the  present  interests  of  the  country.       Should 
the  propositions  which  accompany  this  plan  of  forcing  a  mer- 
cantile marine  be  adopted,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  to 
drive  the  foreign  trade  to  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  Bremen, 
and  to  Hamburg,  thus  sacrificing  the  whole  future  prosperity 
to  which  the  geographical  position  of  Belgium  and  the  con- 
struction of  her  rail-road  to  the  German  frontier  must  give 
rise. 

The  position  of  Belgium  obviously  gives  her  the  greatest 
facilities  of  commercial  transit.  The  trade  of  France  in  foreign 
productions  with  Switzerland  and  Germany  is  necessarily  li- 
mited by  the  distance  which  separates  her  great  ports  of  Havre 
and  Bourdeaux  from  her  eastern  frontier,  as  well  as  by  her  sys- 
tem of  heavy  diflTerential  duties.  But  Belgium  is  placed  at  one  of 
the  great  gates  of  the  European  continent,  and  she  only  requires 
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a  liberal  oomniercial  policy  to  revive  that  activity  which  once 
distinguished  her.  Already,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, she  has 
enjoyed  a  great  extension  of  commerce,  chiefly  from  the  numerous 
cargoes  of  Eastern  commodities  as  well  as  West  Indian  and 
Transatlantic  products,  which  the  English  and  Americans 
have  poured  into  the  port  of  Antwerp,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  received  there  nearly  on  the  same  footing  of  advan- 
tage as  is  granted  to  the  national  flag.  It  must  be  concluded 
chat,  were  the  differential  duties  wholly  done  away  with  in 
Belgium,  the  results  would  be  proportionably  advantageous. 

The  most  mistaken  estimate  of  the  transit  trade  has,  how- 
ever, been  formed,  and  is  still  entertained  by  some  Belgian 
statesmen;  and  the  country  at  large  is  by  no  means  tho- 
roughly enlightened  on  the  question.  It  is  erroneously 
considered  as  a  mere  commerce  of  passage,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  confined  to  a  small  profit  of  commission  and 
land  carriage  across  the  territory.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  facilities  of  rail-road  carriage  be  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  free  transit,  Germany  will  soon  discover 
the  advantages  possessed  by  Antwerp  over  all  other  ports,  as 
the  channel  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  new  world. 
The  free  entrepot  of  Antwerp  would  then  probably  become  the 
great  bazaar  of  the  commercial  world,  realizing  what  Bruges 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages — the  centre  of  an  im- 
mense exchange  of  accumulated  productions  and  the  source  of 
yet  unimagined  ^iterprise,  the  main  result  of  which  must  be 
an  immense  prosperity  to  Belgium. 

We  are  convinced,  from  minute  inquiry  at  the  best  informed 
sources,  that  no  real  difliculty  now  exists  for  immediately  con- 
cluding treaties  of  commerce  founded  on  perfect  reciprocity, 
irith  dll  the  states  of  North  and  South  America,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
by  which  Belgian  ships  arriving  in  the  ports  of  those  countries 
irould  be  assimilated  to  the  national  vessels  in  respect  to  the 
luties  on  merchandise,  pilotage,  and  port  dues,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  provided  that 
Bdgium  should  abolish,  in  favour  of  the  shipping  of  those  coun- 
tries, all  the  differential  duties  now  existing  in  favour  of  her 
iim  Tassels. 
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With  Great  Britain  and  France  the  formation  of  such 
treaties  could  not  now  be  effected,  because  the  existing  navi- 
gation laws  of  both  those  countries  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  Belgian  vessels,  upon  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  own.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  per- 
mitted to  any  Belgian  vessel  to  introduce  into  an  English  port 
for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  any  product  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America;  but  they  may  introduce  for  English 
consumption,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  those  exacted  from 
English  vessels  — ^rsty  all  European  products  loaded  in  any 
Belgian  port;  and,  secondly^  Belgian  products  loaded  in  any 
foreign  port  Productions  of  all  kinds,  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  their  origin,  or  the  port  at  which  they  were  loaded, 
are  permitted  to  be  bonded  for  re-exportation. 

If,  however,  the  Belgian  Government  were,  in  a  spirit  of 
rigorous  reprisal,  to  persevere  in  applying  those  principles  to 
its  commercial  relations  with  England,  the  restrictions 
would  become  so  manifold  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
countries  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  consequences 
to  Belgium  would  be  highly  disastrous;  not  merely  to  the 
shipping  interests,  but  also  to  those  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry  which  are  mainly  dependent  on  England  for  a  supply 
of  various  raw  materials,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Thus,  in  any  well-considered  and  permanent  treaty 
of  commerce,  which  may  be  eventually  concluded  between 
England  and  Belgium,  it  is  essential  to  stipulate : — 

Firsty — A  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  vessels  of  both 

countries  on  arriving  at  the  ports  of  each,  by  which 

all  the  obnoxious  distinctions  of  differential  duties, 

and  expenses  of  pilotage,   lighthouses,    &c.,  would 

be  totally  abolished. 

Secondly^ — In  compensation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 

the  commerce  of  Belgian  vessels  with  Great  Britain, 

(to  which  English  ships  are  not  subject  in  Belgium), 

the  duties  on  salt  and  coals  imported  by  Belgian 

ships  might  be  fixed  at    a   lower   rate  than    when 

imported  by  English  vessels. 

The  modification  in  the  tariffs  of  import  duties,  which  it 

is  desirable  to  introduce  in  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two 

cx)un tries,   must  of  course  become  the  subject    of    mature 
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ddiberation.  There  are,  beyond  doubt,  several  articles  on 
which  those  duties  might  be  reduced  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  England  and  Belgium,  such  as  English  tulles  and  many 
others  which  need  not  be  specified  here.  England  would,  in 
all  probability,  insist  on  an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  coals 
imported  into  Belgium  both  by  sea  and  by  the  land  frontiers. 
To  such  a  proposition,  or  indeed  any  that  tended  to  establish 
a  perfect  equalisation  of  duties  on  all  articles  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  their  origin  or  the  quantity  imported,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  reasonable  grounds  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Belgium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Belgian  products  on  which  the 
import  duties  in  England  are  very  high,  and  a  reduction 
of  which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  Belgian 
commerce. 

Linen,  the  duty  of  which  is  J20  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
Bobbinet         „  „        80      „  „ 

Furniture       „  „        20      „  „ 

Toys  „  „        20      „  „ 

Besides  bark,  hats,  nuts,  linseed,  rape  and  hemp  oils, 
furniture,  paper,  apples,  pears,  cloves  and  mustard  seeds, 
sewing  silk,  zinc  in  cakes  and  sheets,  books,  stationery,  and 
mineral  waters,  which  all  pay  high  duties. 

A  few  observations,  on  the  actual  situation  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  country,  must  conclude  our 
observations.  With  respect  to  the  cotton  factories  of 
Ghent,  it  is,  we  are  satisfied,  undeniable  that  not  only  has 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  raw  material  been  worked  up  during 
the  present  and  the  four  preceding  years  than  in  the  four  years 
preceding  the  events  of  1830,  when  their  prosperity  was  con- 
sidered at  the  highest  point,  but  that  the  real  profits  resulting 
from  capital  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are  now  greater  than 
they  were  at  that  period.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  capital  so 
employed  is  exposed  are  certainly  fewer  now  than  formerly. 
The  present  extension  given  to  those  manufactories  arises  out 
of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  home  market,  which, 
previous  to  1880,  was  so  far  from  being  over-supplied  by 
native  industry,  that  it  required  considerable  foreign  imports  to 
meet  the  entire  consumption  of  cotton  stuffs  in  the  country. 
To  explain  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
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in  Belgium  while  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  to  Java 
and  Holland  is  less  favoured  than  it  was  before  ISSO,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  manufacturers  since  the  revolution  having 
been  forced  to  greater  exertion  and  a  closer  examination  of 
their  concerns,  a  progressive  improvement  in  their  goods  has 
taken  place,  consequently  new  customers  have  arisen,  and  Bel- 
gium now  enters  into  a  more  extensive  competition  in  its  own 
markets  with  England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  evident  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  export  demand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  home  trade 
is  far  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  than  any 
foreign  market  whatever.  The  latter  may  offer  prospects  of 
larger  profits,  but  they  are  often  very  deceptive,  and  when 
realized  they  come  round  only  after  6, 12,  or  18  months  delay ; 
while  the  sales  at  home  are  turned  immediately  into  cash,  and 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  times 
within  the  same  period. 

The  iron  mines,  and  all  branches  of  industry  connected  with 
them,  are  notoriously  in  a  more  active  state  within  the  last 
three  years  than  at  any  former  period.     The  cloth  manufac- 
tt)ries  of  Verviers  are  equally  flourishing.     The  coal  mines  of 
Hainault  were  never  worked  upon  the  same  extended  scale  as  they 
now  are  ;  and  when  the  rail-road  between  Antwerp  and  the 
Meuse  is  opened  to  the  public,  the  mines  around  Liege  and  in 
Limbourg  will  have  a  fair  field  for  competition.     Not  one  half 
of  the  Belgian  population  employs  coals  at  present,  which  are 
dearer  than  wood.     But  with  the  economy  of  carriage  to  be 
afforded  by  the  railway,  the  greater  enterprise  in  raising  coals 
from  the  pits,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wood-fuel  will  be  almost 
entirely  superseded,  and  a  great  extent  of  land,  now  devoted  to 
the  production  of  timber,  will  of  course  be  made  available  for 
agriculture.     The  trade  of  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated assertions  to  the  contrary  made  by  almost  every  organ  of 
the  Orange  party,  has  certainly  lost  nothing  since  1830.     It  no 
doubt  has,  in  many  instances,  changed  hands ;  and  instead  of  a 
few  great  monopolists,  there  are  now  several  smaller  establish- 
ments in  certain   branches;  among  those  are  several  native 
houses,  who,  formerly  satisfied  with  being  merely  dealers,  buying 
at  secondhand  from  foreign  agents,  are  now  directly  embarked  in 
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Indian  and  nTransatlantic  commerce.  This  expanded  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  also  exhibited  itself  of  late  years  in  many 
other  branches,  and  is  every  day  receiving  increased  deve- 
lopment. While  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  general 
foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  before 
1830,  it  is  true  that  her  commercial  relations  with  Germany  are 
nearly  annihilated,  from  the  impossibility  of  competing  on  fair 
grounds  with  Holland,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  produce  to 
that  extensive  country.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  railway  to 
Cologne  is  completed,  and  the  Belgian  legislature  grants  a 
liberal  law  on  transit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only 
will  the  lost  advantages  be  regained,  but  that  they  must  be 
considerably  extended,  and  that  the  Dutch  will  be  forestalled 
in  the  supply  of  every  commodity  to  the  population  of  the 
German  Confederation,  except  in  the  actual  productions  of 
their  own  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  morals  in  Belgium,  it 
may  suffice  to  state,  on  the  amply  competent  authority  of  M. 
Ducp^tiaux,  who  is  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  through- 
out the  country,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
before  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  results  from  his  ingenious 
comparative  tables,  that  while  crimes  and  offences  augment  in 
a  large  degree  in  England,  and  appear  about  stationary  in 
France,  in  Belgium  they  have  decidedly  decreased,  the  diminu- 
tion of  condemnations  being  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four 
in  a  hundred  on  crimes  against  the  person,  and  fifteen  in  a 
hundred  on  crimes  against  property. 


Article  II. 

Freydank^s  Beacheidenheit.   Von  W.  K.  Gbimm.    Gottingen : 
8vo.  1886. 

The  book  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  one  deserving  of  attention  on  many  accounts :  it  is  a  record 
of  the  opinions  entertained,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  events 
witnessed,  by  a  bold,  shrewd,  and  humorous  layman,  at  a  time 
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when  the  great  struggle  between  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
the  Empire  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.     The  writer  is 
one  of  those  powerful  men,  who,  wielding  equally  the  pen  and 
the  sword,  become  the  chroniclers  of  the  spirit-stirring  deeds  in 
which  they  have  been  personally  engaged.     He  appears  to 
have  mingled  boldly  with  the  actors  in  the  scenes  themselves, 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears, 
while  gradually  laying  up  the  lessons  of  worldly  prudence 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  give  in  a  nervous  and  poetic  form 
to  his  German  brethren,  and  while  making  up  his  own  mind 
upon  the  vital  questions  of  belief.     It  was  also  his  fortune  to 
see  clearly  the  diflTerence  between  a  religion  whicli  he  adopted 
fervently  and  from  profound  conviction,  and  the  mischievous 
abuses  with  which  a  corrupt  and  avaricious  priesthood  had 
burthened  it :    his  faith  would  never  have  swerved  from  the 
standard  of  a  rigorous  orthodoxy,  even  though  the  Pope  and 
the  whole  college  of  cardinals  had  stood  to  call  him  astray. 
He  looks  upon  life  as  one  well  used  to  sift  the  motives  of  men ; 
and  with  no  common  knowledge  of  our  nature,  he  judges  cha- 
racters, situations,  and  events,  in  short  and  pithy  couplets, 
always  strong  and  honest,  and  often  graced  with  much  fancy, 
and  happiness  of  expression.     The  title  of  his  work,  which 
bears  a  very  diflferent  signification  in  modem  German,  may 
best  be  rendered  by  the  expression  worldly-wisdom  ;  and  this 
sufficiently  denotes  its  character.     It  is  by  no  means  as  a  pro- 
fessed historian  that  Freydank  claims  attention ;  history  is  not 
his  object  at  all ;  and  the  many  and  most  valuable  hints,  which 
he  gives  of  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  his 
time,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  introduced  very  much 
by  accident,  as  illustrations  of  some  general  proposition  ;   and 
on   this  very  account   they  are  perhaps  the  more  precious. 
Who  or  what  he  was  is  very  uncertain,  the  few  scattered 
notices  of  himself,  occurring  in  his  own  work,  being  almost  the 
only  direct  sources  of  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
him :  yet  that  he  was  a  man  of  much  consideration  in  his  time  as 
an  author,  is  evident,  from  the  terms  of  high  respect  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  from 
the   immense   number  of    MSS.   of  the   work   which   exist 
in  every  part  of  Germany.     With  all  this,  even  his  name 
has  been  called  in  question,  and  it  has  been  imagined  that 
Freydank    (the  free  thinker)   is  no   more  than   a  nom  de 
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guerre,  under  which  he  put  forth  opinions,  whose  boldness 
and  freedom  might  have  endangered  him  if  acknowledged. 
In  spite  of  the  plausibility  of  this  hypothesis  (at  one 
time,  we  believe,  entertained  even  by  James  Grimm)  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  expressed  are  not  of  a  nature  to  endanger  their  sup- 
porter ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  Church  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  revenge  itself  for  any  insult  he  might  be  construed  to  have 
put  upon  it:  moreover,  why  should  he  have  been  in  more  danger 
than  Guyot  de  Provins,  or  many  of  the  troubadours  his  contem- 
poraries, who  still  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  themselves  ? 
To  sum  up  all,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  a  far  more  violent  attack  upon  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
than  any  which  he  ventured,  would  have  been  considered  good 
service  done  to  the  emperor,  Freydank  is  a  very  old  German 
name,  and  is  yet  borne,  we  believe,  by  some  families  in  the 
Brisgau.  His  rank  in  life  is  also  uncertain  :  more  than  one 
German  poet  uses  the  word  Herr  in  reference  to  him,  and 
this,  if  strictly  construed,  denotes  knightly  dignity,  but  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  its  having  been  rightly  applied  in  his 
case,  as  none  of  his  contemporaries  give  any  confirmation  to  it. 
The  word  Meister^  by  which  others  mention  him,  must  be 
taken  just  as  little  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of  that  dull  pedan- 
tic school,  who  fancied  that  they  had  caught  the  mantle  of  the 
Minne  Sanger,  though  remaining  without  a  single  spark  of  the 
genius  of  their  precursors.  The  editor  of  his  poem  considers 
him  to  have  been  no  less  a  man  than  the  poet  of  love  and  war, 
the  famous  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  author  of  Parzival, 
Titurel,  and  some  of  the  very  best  Minnelieder.  Without 
entering  upon  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  supposition, 
which  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  little  general  interest,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  we  by  no  means  consider  the  fact  made 
out.  With  all  the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  Freydank's 
opinions  and  bis  manner  of  expressing  them,  we  cannot  think 
of  comparing  his  style  of  writing  with  that  of  the  knightly 
troubadour ;  and  had  we  here  space  and  opportunity,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  are  several  vital 
pcHnts  on  which  their  views  are  widely  different*. 

*We  reconcile  ourselves  the  more  readily  to  the  omission  of  any  further  remarks 
upon  this  question,  because  those  who  may  be  interested  in  settling  it,  will  find 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  rank  or  the  name  of  our  poet, 
it  is  certain  that  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  experienced 
the  liberality  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  the  noble,  gallant, 
and  chivalrous  house  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  that  he  ad- 
hered to  this  bold  and  warlike,  but  not  less  magnificent  and 
cultivated  prince,  throughout  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory 
IX.,  undeterred  by  the  excommunication  which  the  obstinate 
and  hot-headed  prelate  launched  against  the  first  sovereign  of 
the  lay  world,  and  which  had  at  once  terrified  weaker  adherents, 
and  given  a  plausible  pretext  to  many  turbulent  dependents 
for  throwing  off  their  allegiance.  Under  the  mingled  influ- 
ences of  devotion  and  of  attachment  to  his  generous  master,  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  crusade  (a.d.  1228)  against 
the  Saracens  in  Syria,  sharing  in  all  the  troubles  of  that  inef- 
fective expedition :  and  it  is  conjectured  that  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1229,  he  died,  without 
witnessing  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  in  1230,  between 
the  Roman  and  Suabian  princes.  Such  is  the  meagre  record 
of  a  man  who  must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  poem  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  in  the  history  of  opinion  and  the 
progress  of  European  civilization.  Before  we  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  book,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  relations  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  the  general  condition  of  Europe  at 
the  period  during  which  Freydank  wrote. 

The  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  found  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  poor,  weak,  and  oppressed :  it  was  his 
interest  to  exalt  the  influence  of  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  he  did  so,  and  the  grateful  prelate  eagerly  autho- 
rised the  submissive  mayor  of  the  palace  to  wield,  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact,  the  authority  which  a  degenerate  Meroving  had 
deserved  to  forfeit.  (About  a.d.  750.)  Pepin  had  the 
Church  on  his  side,  because  Zachary  and  Stephen  saw  very 
clearly  that  it  was  their  interest  to  side  with  the  strong  Prince 
of  the  Franks,  rather  than  with  the  imbecile  Chilperich,  whom 
his  nobles  despised  as  a  monk,  and  whom  his  warlike  mayor 


it  argfued  with  great  learning  in  Dr.  Gervinus's  History  of  Oerman  Literature,  and 
by  William  Grimm  himself,  in  the  Gottingen  GeUhrte  jinueigen^  Nob.  41,  42,  43, 
and  45,  for  the  current  year. 
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of  the  palace  kept  like  a  bauble,  to  be  shown  to  the  people  on 
high  festivals,  and  shut  up  in  idleness  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Stephen  judged  well,  and  Pepin  substantially  requited  his  good 
serv  ice ;  he  stood  by  him  with  all  his  power,  enriched  him, 
strengthened  him,  and  finally  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
oppress  others.  This  policy  of  the  founder  of  the  Carlovings 
was  pursued  by  his  successor  with  somewhat  deeper,  though 
no  less  selfish  objects.  Charlemagne  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  T71,  became,  without  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
nephews,  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  tribes  of  Germany  : 
the  heathen  Saxons,  in  spite  of  Pepin''s  desolating  wars,  still 
remained  independent ;  and  in  Italy  the  kingdom  of  the  I^m- 
bards  offered  means  of  resistance  to  his  plans  of  universal 
dominion.  Friesland,  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  Ba- 
varia, and  the  bordering  heathens  of  the  Sclavonic  race  were 
severally  overrun,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  Frankish 
prince.  Against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  had  two  means  of 
proceeding:  the  first,  and  though  perhaps  not  immediately 
important,  yet,  in  process  of  time,  most  powerful  and  effective 
engine  of  conquest  was  the  zeal  of  the  Missionaries,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  spreading  the  light  of  the  gospel,  braved  the  perils 
of  the  woods  and  morasses,  and  the  still  more  fearful  rudeness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Northalbingia.  Whether 
much  or  little  was  accomplished  by  these  men  is  of  no  moment ; 
whatsoever  they  did  was  done  for  Charlemagne^s  advantage ; 
they  were  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  zeal  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome ;  to  him,  therefore,  and  to  them,  no  small  privileges 
were  conceded  on  the  spots  where  their  activity  had  been  exerted. 
It  is  true,  that  while  the  land  remained  a  fidd  of  battle  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  or  a  desert  in  those  of  the  Franks,  these 
grants  were  of  no  very  great  importance ;  but  the  time  came 
when  the  land  was  fi  nally  and  completely  subdued :  with  a  policy 
which  we  have  seen  renewed  by  autocrats  of  our  own  time,  the 
most  warlike  Saxons,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  dispersed  over  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  their  ancient 
homes  occupied  by  the  Franks*.  Then  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  clergy  in  the  north  of  Germany  became  valid.  Charle- 
magne^s  second,  and  after  thirty  years  of  determined  warfare, 


•  Eginhaxt  Annals,  804.    Pen  Monumenta,  Vol.  1.,  p.  191. 
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successful  method,  was  main  force ;  but  resistance  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  ever  entirely  ceased,  and  it  was  with  absolutely 
astonishment  that  in  a  contemporary  Chronicle  we  read  the 
words /Tic  annus  fuit  sine  militia.  Against  the  power  of  the 
Lombards  it  was  obviously  Charlemagne's  policy  to  strengthen 
himself  by  the  establishment  of  a  counter  power,  dependent 
indeed  upon  him  for  protection,  but  yet  capable  of  resistance 
for  a  season  by  itself.  This  power,  together  with  a  most  fertile 
nursery  of  pretexts  for  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  Charle- 
magne established  by  declaring  himself  Protector  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  by  severely  punishing  any  violence  committed  against 
St.  Peter's  patrimony,  for  so  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Caesar 
to  denominate  it.  Such  a  pretext,  arising  from  disputes  between 
Pope  Adrian  and  Desiderius,  cost  the  latter  his  kingdom  in  774, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  Lombards.  The 
undisputed  piety  of  the  Franks,  a  dull  race  indeed  compared 
with  the  Groths,  but  not,  like  the  Groths,  tainted  with  the  heresy 
of  Arianism  or  semi-Arianism,  showed  itself  in  large  donations 
of  lands,  rights,  and  immunities  to  the  clergy.  What  method 
of  supporting  the  Church — which  we  hold  to  be  so  essential  and 
inseparable  a  part  of  the  state  that  without  a  Church  no  state 
can  exist — shall  be  found  most  favourable  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  but  we  think  that  it 
is  very  easy  to  show  what  is  the  worst  possible ;  and  this  we 
should  at  once  define  to  be,  each  and  every  method,  which  by 
giving  the  clergy  immunities  or  rights,  tends  to  place  them  in 
a  different  relation  to  the  law  of  the  land,  from  that  under 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  stands ;  and  to  establish  them  as 
a  class  differing  in  their  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, or  separated  in  any  thing  but  their  higher  character  for 
learning  and  holiness.  Now  almost  every  thing  that  could  be 
devised  to  act  in  contradiction  to  these  principles  was  sedulously 
put  in  practice  during  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  in  the  West : 
struggles  continued  from  year  to  year  produced  statutes  of 
mortmain ;  ingenuity  from  year  to  year  applied  to  evade 
such  statutes,  gave  birth  to  trusts  and  icses^  and  Jines  and  re- 
coveries ;  but  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  Church  determined 
to  possess  independent  power,  independent  wealth,  independent 
organization,  and  an  independent  empire — and  the  Church 
carried  its  point.      The  reigns  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
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gave  an  admirable  opportunity  for  any  exertions  to  this  end. 
Louis,  whom  chroniclers  term  the  piousj  but  whom  history 
is  now   beginning  to  stamp   with   the   far  better    deserved 
title  of  the  foolf  neither  understood  the  policy  of  his  father, 
nor  had  strength  of  character  to  carry  it  into  effect.     Gra- 
dually throughout  the  empire,  and  thence  throughout  Europe, 
the  Church   established   itself  as  a  separate  power,   armed 
with  unlimited  authority  from  heaven  over   the  consciences 
of  men,  and  very  richly  endowed  by  men  whose  conscience 
knew  no  better  means  of  reconciling  their  deeds  with  their 
duty  than  a  repentance  chiefly  manifested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  foundations,  and  generally  in  the  disgorg- 
ing of  ill-gotten  wealth  for  pious  uses.      Every   successive 
step  in  the  long  period  during  which  the  Church  was  slowly 
taking  up  this  commanding  position,  deserves  the  closest  at- 
tention, but  cannot  be  treated  of  here :  the  various  plans  of  a 
thousand  men,    a  thousand  accidents,  a  thousand   different 
characters,  came  into  play  before  the  fabric  was  reared ;  and, 
with  all  the  mischiefs  which  may  have  resulted,  at  this  or  that 
period,  from  the  steadily  progressing  idea  of  a  Church  inde- 
pendent and  a  Church  dominant,  civilization  and  humanity 
are,  up  to  a  certain  point,  indebted  to  it  for  their  progress 
nay,  for  their  very  existence.    Christianity,  either  as  doctrinal, 
as  a  rule  of  life,  or  as  a  matter  of  history,  necessarily  accom- 
modates its  forms,  in  every  land,  to  the  characters  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  it  it  is  disseminated.     The  Greeks,  ever  splitters 
of  hairs  and  wranglers  about  words,  had  a  heresy  for  every  year, 
and  for  every  day  of  the  year;  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
soundest  and  steadiest  of  the  western  tribes,  were,  even  in 
the  eleventh  century,  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  a  mon- 
strous novelty^  asserting  the  only  means  of  salvation  to  be 
by  faithy  giving  the  power  of  the  keys,  not  to  Peter  only 
but  to  all  the  Apostles  and  to  all  rightly-ordained  bishops 
and   priests,  and   spreading,   as   far   as  it   could  then   with 
safety  be  done,  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Roman  clergy,  however,  had  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  senate,  consuls,  tribunes,  sdiles,  and  augurs  of  ancient 
and  pagan  Rome:   Rome  was  still  to  be  the  head   of  the 
world ;  that  Rome,  which  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  the 
Gothic  tribea  had  thrice  spared !     The  prince  of  the  Franks 
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was  Emperor  of  Rome ;  the  son  of  the  prince  of  the  Franks 
was  King  of  Rome;  the  temples  of  the  Roman  gods  had 
become  chapels  of  the  Roman  saints ;  and  from  the  time  when 
the  custom  arose  that   the  newly-elected  prince  should  be 
crowned  King  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  Emperor  in  Rome,  it 
became  quite  clear  that  the  old  name  still  retained  a  majesty 
and  influence,  which  the  degraded  and  conquered  city  had  long 
since  deserved  to  forfeit  for  its  crimes.     That  the  political 
situation  of  the  bishop  was  greatly  aided  by  this,  is  easily 
understood ;  to  him  it  belonged  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
emperor^s  head  ;  and  gradually  the  opinion  spread,  that  none 
but  himself  could  place  it  there.    It  was  long,  very  long,  before 
a  man  was  found  who  either  dared  or  desired  to  refuse  this 
act  of  service ;  long,  very  long,  before  the  insolent  claim  was 
made,  not  only  to  set  it  on,  but  take  it  off  at  pleasure.     In  all 
lands,  in  proportion  as  the  zeal  of  the  pious,  the  contrition  of 
the  sinful,  or  the  gratitude  of  those  who  had  benefitted  by 
the  talents  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  augmented  their 
revenues,  the  relations  of  the  churchmen  to  the  state  assumed  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  form,  and  yet  one  which  invariably 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  diflicult  and  dangerous 
struggle.      In  Germany,  after  the  establishment  of  the  all- 
comprising  feudal  law,  the  clergy  appeared  as  integral  and 
important  branches  of  the  empire  (Reichstande),  some  of  them, 
indeed,  with  little  short  of  the  might  and  privileges  of  ducal 
dignity ;  and  ducal  dignity  under  the  empire  was,  in  many 
respects,  something  more,  though  in  others  less,  than  royal 
dignity  now.     The  greater  clergy  were  feudatories  of  the 
empire ;  after  election,  they  received  from  the  emperor  their 
investiture^  by  the  symbolic  delivery  of  the  cross  and  ring ; 
they  disposed  of  the  regalia  (as  tolls,  coinage,  &c.),  in  their 
respective  feuds ;  they  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror, followed  him  in  his  wars,  and,  as  temporal  princes, 
very  often  made  wars  on  their  own  account :  in  short,  like  all 
the  greater  feudatories  in  every  land,  they  were  bound  to  do 
service  for  the  feud,  but  within  the  feud  itself,  and,  the  service 
once  performed,  were  very  nearly  independent  rulers.     The 
constitution  of  the  empire  itself  led  to  this ;  without  tracing, 
fix)m  period  to  period,  the  changes  by  which  a  power   was 
established  which   passed   from  the  hands  of  one  family  to 
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another,  until  the  house  of  Hapsburg  prevailed  to  fix  it  in 
their  own,  we  may  notice  some  of  the  principal  points  in  its 
constitution  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
land  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  the  two  distinguished 
kinds  of  ahd  and  Jeud^  allodium^  beneficium.     The  allodial 
land,  subject  to  the  law  of  inheritance  and  to  little  besides, 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  greater  nobles,  whose  feudal 
dependents  a  vast  majority  of  the  free  men  had  consented,  or 
had  been  compelled,   to  become.     But  all  the  independent 
possessors  were  capable  of  holding  certain  lands,  and  certain 
oiBces  of  the  Empire  itself  as  feuds.     The  great  Dukedoms  of 
Suabia,  Zahringen,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  were  feuds  of 
the  empire;  and,  however  difficult  it  might  be  in  particular 
eases  to  distinguish  between  the  lands  which  were  allodial 
and  belonged  to  any  one  prince  in  his  own  right  of  inheritance, 
and  those  which  w^e  feudal  and  descended  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
stipulation^-dttran/e  bene  placito^^trom  the  feudatory  to  his 
hdrs,  the  attempt  was  sometimes  rendered  necessary.     On  the 
demise  of  one  of  the  great  Dukes  of  Zahringen  without  lineal 
heirs,  his  feuds  reverted  to  the  empire,  and  his  aloda  went  to 
various  collateral  branches  of  his  house ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  decide  what  was  feud  and  what  was  alod.     The 
same  thing  occurred  in  case  of  the  felony  of  the  feudatory : 
his  feud  lapsed,  but  then  it  became  less  necessary  to  draw 
distinctions,  because  he  was  usually  turned  out  of  his  alod 
also.     The  holders  of  feuds,  whether  these  were  lands,  offices, 
or  both,  were  bound  to  do  military  service,  to  appear  at  the 
great  councils  or  meetings  of  the  nobles,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  feudatories  of  the  empire,  to  pass  sentence,  and  execute 
the  decree.    When  a  great  feudatory  was  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peace  of  the  empire,  the  assembled  nobles,  with 
the  Emperor  in   the  Diet,   summoned  him  to  his  answer; 
if  he  absented  himself,  or  refused  to  appear,  he  was  again 
summoned  to  another  meeting,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  third. 
If  he  still  continued  contumacious,  the  Ban  or  curse  of  the 
empire  was  laid  upon  him,  with  solemn  and  symlx)lical  cere- 
monies ;  his  territories  were  given  to  others,  his  subjects  were 
called  upon  to  desert  him,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  empire 
Were  bound  to  pursue  and  punish  their  refractory  brother.     A 
few  days  were  yet  allowed  for  repentance  and  mercy;  after 
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which  fire  and  sword  were  carried  into  the  territories  of  the 
offender,  and  his  nearest  neighbours,  against  whom  in  general 
every  prince  was  engaged  in  hostilities,  were  always  the  first 
to  burst  upon  him.  But  without  the  consent  of  his  nobles 
in  the  Diet  assembled,  the  emperor  could  not  lay  on  the 
ban,  or  entertain  any  reasonable  expectation  of  executing 
its  provisions :  if,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  great 
nobles  absented  themselves,  it  was  quite  a  sufficient  hint  to 
the  sovereign  that  his  ban  would  not  be  effective.  When 
the  emperor,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  give 
way,  and  the  feudatory  thought  it  worth  while  to  resist,  a 
bloody  civil  war  resulted,  which  often  cost  the  emperor  his 
life  and  crown;  if,  however,  he  prevailed,  the  refractory 
feudatory  was  irrecoverably  ruined;  his  paternal  possessions, 
or  alod,  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword;  his  towns, 
castles,  and  bridges,  burnt  or  pulled  down;  his  vineyards 
and  farms  reduced  to  ashes,  his  people  driven  away  or 
slaughtered,  and  his  treasures  confiscated,  even  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  His  feuds  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  others,  and  even  then  his  life  and  liberty  were  not  safe; 
death,  banishment,  or  bonds,  awaited  him,  should  he  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  state  of  things  very  naturally 
accounts  to  us  for  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  great  families  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  We  may  mention,  as  an 
instructive  instance,  the  fate  of  Henry  Guelph,  commonly 
called  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria;  this 
mighty  nobleman,  the  ruler  perhaps  of  wider  lands  than  the 
European  possessions  of  his  descendants  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  was  a  near  relation  of  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  inheritor  of  many  lordships  which  had 
belonged  to  the  powerful  Marchioness  Matilda  in  Lombardy, 
closely  connected  with  the  then  reigning  king  of  England 
(Henry  II.),  in  union  with  the  Lords  of  Denmark,  Holstein, 
and  Ditmarsh,  and  undisputed  master  of  the  fierce  border 
tribes^  of  the  Sclavonians.  Thus  his  empire  extended  over 
more  than  half  Germany ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  power 
given  him  by  his  situation,  his  military  talents,  personal 
courage  and  beauty,  had  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  princes  of  his  period.  Late  in  the 
year  1176,  when  pressed  by  difficulties  in  Italy,  Frederic  I. 
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called  upon  Henry  to  perform  the  feudal  services  to  which 
he  was  bound,  by  joining  him  with  the  power  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria :  to  refuse  was  high  treason,  but  yet  the  Gruelph 
refused,  and  continued  to  do  so,  even  though  Barbarossa  ca* 
himself  at  his  feet  and  entreated  him  with  tears  to  change 
his  determination.  Early  in  1180  the  emperor,  having  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  in  Italy,  returned,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  whole  world,  summoned  the  Guelph  to  render  an  account 
of  his  conduct.  Great  as  Henry  was,  he  had  utterly  mistaken 
his  master ;  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  to  do  with  Frederic 
of  Hohenstaufen,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  that  ever  sat  upon 
a  European  throne.  After  reiterated  refusals  to  appear  before 
the  Diet,  the  ban  was  spoken  against  the  Duke.  In  less  than 
eight  months,  this  mighty  prince  had  not  a  cottage  wherein  to 
hide  his  head !  The  town  of  Brunswick  was  burnt,  Bavaria 
given  to  others.  Saxony  ravi^ed,  Bohemia,  Sclavonia,  and 
Denmark  either  detached  from  Henry'^s  interests,  or  ruined  in 
the  field ;  and  he  himself,  deposed  from  all  his  dignities,  and 
condemned  to  a  seven  years'  exile,  was  indebted  to  the  inter- 
cession of  France  and  England,  for  a  commutation  of  that  term 
into  three  years'  absence  from  Germany.  Such  was  his  I'uin, 
that  it  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of  peculiar  generosity,  that  the 
party  of  the  emperor  did  not  lay  waste  the  dower  lands  of  the 
Duchess  of  Saxony. 

The  disposer  of  this  power  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  toe  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  his 
dependents,  but  for  the  circumstances  attending  his  own 
election.  The  emperor  was  chosen  by  the  noble  families  of 
the  empire  from  among  themselves;  none  was  disqualified, 
though  few  could  hope  to  obtain  the  honour;  but  warlike 
service,  by  raising  a  man  to  the  command  of  important  feuds, 
often  Bud  the  foundation  of  claims  which  did  not  stop  short  of 
empire  itself.  This  was  the  case  with  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen itself,  which  sat  on  the  throne  within  three  generations 
after  its  founder  had  merited  and  received  the  Dukedom  of 
Suabia  from,  the  emperor  of  his  day.  But  they  who  placed 
the  emperor  in  his  situation  could  depose  him  from  it,  if  he 
wielded  his  power  to  the  prejudice,  and  not  the  advantage  of 
the  state;  and  though  the  personal  character  of  the  Anperors 
made  an  immense  difference  in  the  general  situation  of  affairii 
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yet  we  frequently  find  even  the  stoutest  and  boldest  among 
them  headed  and  turned  in  their  career,  by  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  nobles  in  good  humour,  and  by  the  fear  of 
alienating  those  who  had  power  to  be  effectively  hostile.  But 
in  addition  to  this  check  upon  him,  existing  at  home,  the 
empen»r  was  never  without  causes  of  weakness,  arising  item 
his  relations  with  Italy ;  whether,  in  a  secular  point  of  view, 
with  Lombardy  and  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  or  the  far  more  difficult,  and  as  it  was  attempted  to 
make  it,  religious  view  with  respect  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church. 

In  the  gradual  tracing  of  these  causes,  which  at  last 
become  inextricably  combined,  the  historian  finds  his  only  clue 
to  the  labyrinthine  politics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but,  without 
a  clear  perception  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  opera- 
tion, he  will  find  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  meta^ 
physical  and  poetical  works  of  the  same  period,  during  which 
every  one  must  be  either  Guelph  or  Ghibelline.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  reader  of  Dante^s  prose  and  poetry,  whether  he 
will  venture  to  gainsay  our  assertion.  We  shall  attempt,  as 
concisely  as  we  can,  to  show  how  these  causes  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  what  particular  manner  they  acted  upon  the  gene- 
ral development  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 

While  every  thing  in  the  mighty  body  called  the  empire 
was  governed  by  feudal  principles,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  Church  should  make  an  exception ;  for  those  great 
ideas  whose  outward  development  and  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  alchymy)  Ration  are  laws,  sweep  over  whole  races 
and  centuries  at  once ;  there  is  nothing  partial  in  their 
application — they  mould  and  bend  every  circumstance,  and 
stamp  every  thing  with  their  peculiar  mark.  Hence,  during 
the  long  struggle  which  took  place  between  the  Emperors  and 
Popes,  it  was  never  even  insinuated  that  the  Church  ought 
to  make  an  exception :  the  only  question  was,  who  is  the 
Church'*s  Feudal  Lord  ?  The  Emperors  argued,  and,  as  we 
think,  with  justice,  thus : — ^While  the  clergy  are  lords  of  the 
empire  and  have  votes  in  the  Diet,  while  they  are  lords 
of  the  empire,  and  ride  about  in  armour,  and  collect  tolls, 
and  coin  money,  and  hunt  deer  in  their  own  forests,  and 
judge  as  sovereign  princes  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  they  must 
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do  homage  to  the  empire  for  the  Regalia,  and  take  investiture 
like  all  other  feudatories.  The  Popes,  on  the  contrary  said, 
that  Peter  was  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  not 
kings  upon  that  of  Peter :  that  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  not  of  this,  but  of  a  much  higher  world  (which,  by 
the  way,included  this  world  too),  the  clergy  must  not  be  subject 
to  secular  might :  that,  in  short,  the  subjection  implied  hf 
receiving  feudal  investiture  from  the  Emperor,  was  an  insult  tb 
the  King  of  kings,  in  the  person  of  his  vicegerent  the  Pope^  and 
wastherefore,tjMo/ao#o,damnable.  When  brought  to  the  closent 
statement,  and  divested  of  all  the  mass  of  ccdlateral  and  acd* 
dental  matters  which  were  sedulously  heaped  around  it,  the 
question  will  be  found  to  be  this,  and  this  only  :-^Is  the  Pope 
throughout  Europe,  or  are  the  Sovereigns  in  their  respective 
lands,  to  name  and  rule  the  clergy  P  Are  the  clergy  to  be  in 
every  country  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  part  of  the 
state,  or  are  they  to  be  an  independent  body,  dispersed  through 
all  countries,  and  owing  allegiance  merely  to  the  Pope  ? — This 
was  the  true  question  throughout  Europe,  although  the  settle- 
ment of  it  caused  more  trouble,  perhaps,  and  was  longer  pro- 
tracted in  Germany  than  any  where  else ;  even  as  Grermany 
had,  in  after  years,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  Papal  tyranny  asunder.  Jtwestiture  with  ring  and 
staiF,  or  cross,  was,  of  course,  a  mere  symbol ;  however  many 
disputes  were  conjured  up  respecting  the  form,  and  however 
many  mystical  meanings  were  attached  to  it — nay,  even  though 
his  holiness  and  his  holiness^s  party  created  a  heresy  out  of  it, 
by  the  title  of  the  Heresy  of  Investitures.  As  there  were  con- 
current authcnrities,  mx.,  the  Emperor's  investiture,  and  the 
Pope^s  confirmation  and  consecration,  a  question  of  rather 
more  practical  importance  was  the  following : — ^**  Whether  the 
^  elected  prelate  shall  receive  the  Pope^s  confirmation  or  the 
«  investiture  with  the  Regalia /r«/  ^  If  the  latter,  the  Em- 
peror  aj^Kiinted ;  if  the  former,  then,  of  course,  the  appoint- 
ment was  the  Pope's.  During  the  eleventh  century,  the  time 
was  come  for  an  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
P(^,  which  had  not  been  ventured  in  96S  when  Otto  I.,  after 
beating  Berengar  the  Second,  received  the  Imperial  crown  i» 
Home,  and  Pope  John  XII.  submitted  himself  to  theEmptror 
M  bis  LcMrd  and  Superior.     Since  the  period  when  Gregory 
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VII.,  one  of  the  most  daring  men  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Papal 
tiirone,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  raising  the  clergy  to  a 
higher  point  of  independence  than  had  hitherto  been  conceived, 
cursed  lay  investitures,  excommunicated  married  priests,  and 
decreed  Transubstantiation,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  controversy :  yet  from  step  to  step  we  see 
the  Emperors  gradually  losing,  and  the  Popes  gaining  ground ; 
nor  does  this  appear  surprising,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
attention  of  the  Emperors  was  occupied  by  a  hundred  different, 
and  often  conflicting  interests;  while  the  Popes,  on  the  contrary, 
had  but  one  object,  which  they  unremittingly  pursued,  namely, 
the  determination,  not  only  to  make  themselves  independent 
of,  but  also  to  raise  themselves  above,  the  princes  of  the  world. 
With  this  one  end  steadily  in  view,  they  temporized  under 
powerful  Emperors,  asserted  their  claims  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  at  length  through  the  perseverance,  clearsighted 
policy,  and  unbroken  activity  of  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent 
III.,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  history,  completely 
effected  the  subjugation  of  the  Western  World. 

A  great  thought  or  principle  is  long  preparing  its  own  way 
before  it  is  expressed  by  any  one  man,  or  in  any  one  period : 
it  exists  energetically  indeed,  but  undeveloped,  in  the  feelings 
of  all,  and  deals  partially  and  with  details  long  before  it  reveals 
itself  with  such  clearness  as  to  bring  along  with  it  its  necessary 
application  to  every  circumstance  of  political  life.  For  centuries 
and  centuries  such  living  and  yet  undefined  principles  may 
exist,  as  for  instance  in  the  British  Constitution  itself, 
which  it  would  be  as  little  possible  as  desirable  to  convert  into 
a  parchment  charter.  When  at  length,  a  great  and  strong- 
minded  man  arises,  imbued  with  the  common  feelings  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  bolder  in  expressing,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive in  conceiving  them,  he  becomes  the  representative,  and, 
as  it  were,  S3rmbol  of  the  whole  bent  and  calling  of  his  time : 
nay  more,  by  seeing  farther  into  consequences,  and  anticipating 
^he  progress  of  a  thought,  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  mighty 
^praise  of  "  standing  upon  the  forehead  of  the  times  to  come.'' 
-Such  men  are  the  beacons  and  landmarks  of  history.  The 
question  of  the  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Em- 
fure  must  be  looked  at  in  this  manner :  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury both  parties  appealed  to  precedents,  and  probably  both 
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had  precedents  to  appeal  to ;  but  the  opposing  principles  of  the 
diurch  and  the  state  were  what  excited,  guided,  and  embit- 
tered the  opposition.  In  1107  disputes  had  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  a  fcnmal  Concordat  was  attempted  between  Henrjr 
V.  and  Pope  Paschal  II.  At  a  meeting  which  took  place  in 
Chalons  between  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Pope,  the  case  was  thus  stated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion :— On  the  part  of  Henry,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  said, 
^  That,  from  time  immemorial  and  even  under  Gregory  the 
^  Great,  it  had  been  an  imperial  right  that  in  all  elections  of 
^  the  clergy  the  emperor  or  king  should  be  asked  whether 
^  the  candidates  were  agreeable  to  him  or  not ;  after  his 
^  consent,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church  the  presenta^ 
••  tion  by  the  people  and  election  by  the  clergy  were  proceeded 
^  in  freely,  and  without  purchase  or  intimidation ;  then  the 
••  dected  prelate  received  investiture  with  the  worldly  posses- 
**  dons,  by  staff  and  ring,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
^  and  fealty.  After  this  reasonable  manner  alone,  could  any 
^  one  either  take  or  divest  himself  of  the  possession  of  cities, 
^  castles,  margraviats,  tolls,  or  any  other  imperial  tenements : 
**  and  if  the  Pope  agreed  to  this,  peace  and  union  would  con- 
••  tinue  between  the  state  and  the  church,  to  the  honour  and 
"  glory  of  God.'*  Through  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  the  Pope 
replied, — ^^  The  Church,  which  hath  been  set  free,  and  loosed 
^  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  may  by  no  means  be  again  reduced 
^  like  a  handmaiden  to  servitude;  but  Christ  would  have 
'*  died  in  vain  if  no  clergyman  could  be  elected  without  ask* 
"  ing  the  king'^s  permission.  To  renounce  investiture  with 
**  ring  and  staff  is  to  take  God''s  own  goods  from  the  altar ; 
"  and  it  is  the  Pope^s  holy  duty  never  to  consent  that  the 
^  bloody  hands  of  laymen  should  approach  the  body  of  the 
*^  Lord.**  In  these  two  statements  of  the  case,  we  think  we 
can  see  an  epitome  of  the  whole  question,  and  of  all  the  colla- 
teral questions  during  the  whole  contest.  The  forms  under 
which  they  were  brought  forward  varied  with  all  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  time ;  the  Pope's  and  the  £mperor's  per- 
sonal character,  the  feeling  of  strength  or  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness on  either  side, — in  short,  a  hundred  apparent  accidents, 
erased  the  contending  parties  to  shift  their  ground  continually; 
but  the  cause  of  battle  was  throughout  the  same.     Opinion!^ 
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so  opposed  coqld  be  reconciled  by  no  sort  of  oompromise;  the 
interests  involved  were  far  too  weighty  to  allow  the  matter 
to  be  put  aside  undecided;  and  while  each  party  felt  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  it  bad  right  and  justice  on  its  side, 
principlei  as  well  as  pride,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  struggle.  Once  indeed,  and  once  only,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
means  had  been  found  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difficulties. 
Paschal,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been 
an  ardent  Church  Reformer,  and  to  have  desired  the  return 
of  the  Clergy  to  a  state  of  Apostolic  purity,  and  Apostolic 
poverty  too.  When,  therefore,  Henry  offered  to  give  up  the 
ceremony  of  investing,  if  the  clergy  would  give  up  possession 
of  the  lands  and  regalia  which  the  ceremony  of  investiture 
conveyed,  Paschal  at  once  consented,  declaring  that  the  Church 
should  be  contented  with  the  tithes  and  firee  gifts  of  the  laity; 
and  he  naturally  considered  the  independence  thus  gained 
for  the  Church  as  a  vast  point  carried,  while  Henry  was 
equally  well  pleased  at  the  reversion  of  immense  lands  and 
rights  into  his  own  hands.  But  without  attributing  to  either 
party  a  settled  plan  to  deceive  the  other,  we  may  remark  that 
neither  could  have  ever  entertained  a  reasonable  hope  of  being 
able  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  Concordat.  Paschal 
might  excommunicate,  and  Henry  take  forcible  possession ;  but 
in  the  long  run,  the  aggrieved  clergy  must  inevitably  be  an 
overmatch  both  for  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  This,  however, 
was  never  put  to  trial ;  for  so  strongly  did  both  the  Grerman  and 
Italian  prelates  set  themselves  against  any  such  arrangement, 
that  it  was  at  once  broken  off. 

From  this  time  until  the  period  when  success  crowned 
the  efforts  of  Rome,  and  aU  essential  opposition  was  broken 
down,  hiitory  presents  us  with  a  perpetual  series  of  troubles 
and  disorder.  Nation  warring  against  nation.  Popes  impri- 
soned and  degraded,  Emperors  murdered  or  deposed,  Chris- 
tendom scandalised  with  schism,  Pope  and  Anti-pope  hurling 
the  thunders  of  excommunication  at  each  other^s  heads,  while 
heresy  grew  up  and  flourished,  and  a  fearful  depravity  of 
life  and  morals  gained  ground  amongst  all  classes  of  society ; 
such  are  the  pictures  in  the  frightful  phantasmagoria  of 
thf^  times.  Th^  Emperors  warred  with  the  sword  of  the 
flesh,  and  it  very  often  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  cut  through 
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all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem ;  but  the  Popes  warred  with 
the  sword  of  the  flesh  too,   and   if  that  failed  them,  they 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  spirit :  all  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  twelfth  century,  know  very  well  what 
meaning   was  given  to  the  text  of  Scripture,   in  which  the 
Lord  declared  two  swords  to  be  enough  ;  and  we  may  judge 
how  deeply  others  must  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  then 
popular  explanation  of  this  fact,  when  we  find  even  such  a 
iQAQ  as  St.  Bernard  countenancing  and  spreading  it  by  his 
writings.     The  most  potent  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  St. 
Peter  was  the  Ban :  this  was  in  some  respects  like  the  ban  of 
the  empire  in  its  method,  as  well  as  effect.     It  removed  the 
excommunicated   person   from  all  participation  in  religious 
<)eremonies,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  a  whole  kingdom 
was  placed  under  an  interdict,  it  completely  put  a  stop  to 
all  religious  observances.       It   untied  oaths  of   allegiance, 
and  gave  the   kingdom  of  the  excommunicated  prince  to 
another.      Like  the  ban  of  the  empire,   it  had   but  little 
effect  upon  the  faithful,  but  furnished  the  best  of  all  pretexts 
to  those  who  were  already  inclined   to  betray   their  lord : 
thus  Henry  the  Lion  dared  to  make  the  Pope^s  ban  his  excuse 
for  deserting  Frederic  Barbarossa,  after  he  had  stood  by  him 
for  sixteen  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  ban  was 
equally  in  force  against  him.     The  worldly  might  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  rendered  their  ban  effective :  the  ban 
of  the  Pope  depended  for  its  eflBcacy  upon  the  religion  or 
superstition  of  each  particular  people.     Its  religious  effects, 
however,  would  have  been  mote  important  but  for  the  divisions 
unoiig  the  clergy  themselves :  the  Italian  and  German  prelates 
were  never  firm  friends ;  during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  continued  succession  of  anti-Popes,  mutually 
exoommunicBtiDg  one  another  and  one  another^s  adherents; 
as  the  clergy  themselves  usually  took  an  active  part  in  these 
acandalous  schisms,  they  published  and  obeyed  the  ban  or 
no^,  aooordinac  as  it  suited  the  interests  of  the  side  they  had 
espoused ;  so  that,  generally  speaking,  in  Germany  the  ban 
nerer  very  formidable.    Even  in  England,  when  Innocent 
John  ai^  his  kingdom  under  the  interdict,  the  common 
people  carod  ao  little  about  the  matter,  and  the  barons  were  so 
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well  pleased  to  divide  the  church  lands  and  revenues  among 
themselves  (for 

"  Bell,  book  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  nie  to  come  on," 

has  been  a  very  common  determination  of  powerful  laymen)  thai 
the  Pope  must  certainly  have  yielded,  had  not  Philip  of  France 
caught  at  the  hope  of  humbling  John  by  a  union  with  the 
Pope,  instead  of  joining  John  and  the  Emperor  to  punish  the 
"  meddling  priest,^  who  had  already  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  them  all.  But  as  the  ban  to  be  holy,  just,  and  rigliteous, 
must  be  spoken  after  solemn  consultation  and  solemn  prayer, 
and  remote  even  from  the  suspicion  of  proceeding  from  fleshly 
anger,  it  is  certain  that  scarcely  any  instance  of  the  excommu- 
nication of  an  Emperor  by  a  Pope  could  be  found  universally 
effective ;  there  were  always  quarrels  enough  between  the  par- 
ties to  render  the  purity  of  the  ban  suspicious ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  backward  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
Pope^s  ban  and  the  ban  of  God ;  Freydank,  who  through- 
out must  be  taken  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  more  moderate 
Ghibellines  of  his  day,  says  expressly  upon  this  subject,  **  If 
"  any  fleshly  anger  lurk  in  the  ban,  then  it  is  not  Grod\  but  only 
"  the  Pope's  ban.'' 

It  scarcely  belongs  to  a  paper  like  this  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  struggle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Ghibel- 
line  and  Guelph,  Emperor  and  Pope.  Interesting  as  those 
details  are  (and  history  has  none  of  more  varied  interest 
or  of  deeper  importance),  they  would  lead  us  into  far  too 
wide  a  field  of  discussion.  We  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  general  reference  to  Friedrich  Von  Raumer^s 
History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  which  the  most 
ample,  and,  as  we  think,  philosophical  account  of  these  great 
struggles  is  given :  and  this  will  in  fact  be  found  sufficient ; 
for,  although  the  seeds  of  quarrel  were  sown  long  before  1137, 
(the  date  of  Conrad  the  first  Hohenstaufen  who  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  Imperial  Crown),  though  they  existed 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  yet  the  most  vigorous 
eflbrts  both  for  attack  and  defence  were  made  during  the  reign 
of  that  one  family ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  wonder  that 
we  behold  the  strong  men  who  during  so  short  a  time  came  down 
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into  the  arena  as  champions  on  either  side,  until  we  remember 
not  only  that  strong  causes  make  strong  men,  but  that  the 
history  of  the  world  has  yet  no  record  of  one  great  man  exist- 
ing alone  in  his  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the 
Papal  power  and  influence  were  steadily  progressing  towards 
the  point  desired ;  one  concession  after  another  had  been 
wrung  from  the  empire,  and  these  were  either  claimed  and 
submitted  to  as  rights,  or  if  refused,  furnished  apparently 
just  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  great 
German  feudatories  were  grown  so  powerful,  and  their 
influence  was  so  much  increased  as  to  menace  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  with  ruin ;  in  short,  that  body  which 
some  of  the  best  publicists  of  the  middle  ages  declare  to  be 
Respublica  and  not  Monarchia^  was  fast  approaching  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  Golden  Bull, 
when  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  modem  kingdoms  of 
Germany  was  laid.  So  evident  is  this  gradual  progression 
towards  a  form  of  policy  more  closely  resembling  our  own, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  (1195),  Henry  of 
Hohenstaufen  nearly  persuaded  the  nobles  of  Germany  to 
declare  the  feuds  hereditary  in  the  actual  holders,  and  to  fix 
the  imperial  crown  in  his  own  house.  Perhaps  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  German  throne,  Frederic  Barbarossa  was 
the  naost  powerful,  and  yet  no  one  more  bitterly  experienced 
the  impossibility  of  making  head  against  the  new  power  which 
was  now  culminating  in  Europe,  that  power  against  which 
neither  kings  nor  kaysers  were  appointed  to  prevail,  but  which 
the  awakened  intellect  of  Europe  was  in  its  due  time  to  dash 
in  sunder,  at  the  call  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  There  are 
two  well-known  incidents  in  Frederic'*s  life,  which  we  think 
speak  more  than  volumes  as  to  the  exact  state  of  aflairs. 
We  allude  to  the  conduct  of  Adrian  IV.  on  Fredericks  holding 
the  left  stirrup  for  him,  when  he  and  the  Emperor  first  met  in 
Rome ;  and  the  still  more  striking  event  of  Cardinal  Rolando^s 
(afterwards  Alexander  III.)  embassy  in  1157,  where  a  dispute 
having  arisen  as  tothe  meaning  of  the  word  ieneyfcium,  Frederic 
sprang  up  and  said,  *^Do  we  then  hold  our  crown  of  the 
^  Pope  f"  and  was  answered,  ^^  Of  whom  dost  thou  hold  it, 
**  if  not  of  the  Pope  f^  It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  in  spite  of  an 
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overbearing  tone  which  he  at  first  adopted,  Pope  Adrian  wai 
compelled  to  explain  all  this  away  on  finding  that  the  Grerman 
prelates  were  against  him  to  a  man ;  but  the  fact  tliat  such  an 
answer  could  be  made  to  such  a  man,  is  all  sufficient*. 

We  do  not  here  intend  to  follow  the  various  successes 
of  the  empire  in  its  struggles  against  the  freedom  of  the 
Lombard  cities,  or  to  show  how  these  afiected  the  state  of  the 
quarrd  between  the  popes  and  emperors:  there  cannot  be 
one  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name  of  Sismondi  is  not 
familiar ;  to  his  history  of  the  Italian  Republics^  and  to  Von 
Raumer^s  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufeny  we  may  refer  them 
for  fiill  information  on  these  subjects.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Italian  question  was  one  of  very  little  interest  in 
Grermany  generally ;  the  deeds  of  obscure  burghers  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  the  courts  of  the  powerful  and  the 
princely ;  and  if  such  an  accident  as  the  rout  of  Legnano 
in  1177,  where  Barbarossa  was  signally  defeated  by  the 
LfOmbards,  recalled  to  their  memory  the  strong  arms  which 
under  their  Herulian  and  Grothic  forefathers,  had  wrested 
the  fair  plains  of  Northern  Italy  from  degenerate  Romans, 
the  disgrace  was  soon  forgotten  in  feuds  at  home  and 
in  the  private  quarrels  which  shook  the  empire  from  one 
boundary  to  the  other.  In  the  works  of  Freydank  and 
others  his  contemporaries,  one  does  no  doubt  see  the  traces 
of  national  hatred  against  Welschlatul  and  the  Welschen^  but 
these  confine  themselves  to  general  accusations  of  unfairness 
in  dealing,  of  advantages  unjustly  taken  in  loans  or  bargains, 
of  usurious  contracts,  and  the  like;  at  the  utmost,  of  fickleness 
and  unsteadiness  of  purpose.  Freydank,  moreover,  when- 
ever he  speaks  of  Italy  or  Italians,  sees  only  Rome;  and  all 
his  anger,  wheresoever  it  may  fall,  is  meant  merely  for  the 
Pope  and  the  Pope^s  partisans. 

The  claims  which  the  successors  of  Barbarossa  had  upon  the 
Norman  Kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  the  new  causes  of 
difficulty  which  hence  arose,  might  also  be  passed  over  without 
comment,  were  it  not  that  we  are  desirous  of  going  rather  more 
into  detail  respecting  Frederic  II.  of  Hohenstaufen,  the  friend 

*  See  the  account  of  the  whole  affair,  which  is  even  more  instructive  than 
amusing,  in  Radevicus  Fritingensis,  book  V.,  chap.  8,  10,  22  ;  or  in  Fan  Raumer*$ 
Hthtntiaufin,  Vol.  II.,  p.  79,  &c 
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and  protector  of  Freydank,  and  tbe  hero  of  some  portions  of 
bis  work.  It  is  tba^fore  necessary  to  take  up  the  history  of 
the  Empire  and  of  the  Church  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
birth  of  this  prince,  in  ord^  to  follow  him  through  a  career 
as  wonderful  and  romantic  as  ever  entered  the  imagination  of 
s  poet.  Frederic  Barbarossa^s  son,  Henry  VI.,  had  in  spite 
of  the  (opposition  of  Pope  Urban  III.  married  Constantia, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  of  Sicily;  and  from  this 
union,  on  the  S6th  <^  September  1194,  Frederic  the  Second 
was  bom.  But  in  spite  of  this  marriage,  successive  claimants 
had  arisen  under  the  protection  of  Urban,  Clement  III.  and 
Cdestine  III.,  so  that  it  was  only  in  the  same  year  1194 
that  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  was  subdued,  and  fairly 
in  Henry^s  possession.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  that 
Cdestine  excommunicated  Henry ;  and  immediately  eSXxx  it 
the  JBmperor  made  the  attempt  already  noticed,  to  render 
the  feude  hereditary*  But  although  this  did  not  succeed,  the 
princes  of  the  empire  made  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  infant 
Frederic  for  the  King  of  Rome,  and  successor  of  his  father 
(1195).  On  the  29th  of  September  1197  Henry  died  in  the 
flower  of  bis  age;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1198  Pope 
Celestine  was  succeeded  on  the  Papal  throne  by  Innocent  III. 
Tbe  situation  of  the  infant  Frederic,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  most  unpromising.  By  right  of  inheritance  he  was 
indeed  King  of  Sicily  ;  but  then  Sicily  was  subject  to  a  fierce 
and  turbulent  military  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  the  Nch*- 
man  conquerors:  the  people,  a  mixture  of  many  races,  Greek, 
Latin,  Norman,  and  Saracen,  were  ill-disposed  to  obey  the 
mongrel  and  uncertain  laws  by  which  they  were  ruled,  and 
were  moreover  constantly  excited  into  furious  outbreaks  in 
fisvour  of  one  party  or  other  of  the  nobles ;  for  there  were  no 
lev  Intter  quarrels  between  the  Sicilian  holders  of  the  feuds 
of  th^  native  land,  than  between  them  collectively  and  the 
intrusive  Germans.  Constantia,  the  king''s  mother  and  regent 
of  the  realm,  though  a  strong-minded  woman,  was  but  a 
woman  ;  and  to  crown  all.  Innocent  was  prepared  to  claim  and 
OQuquer  church  rights  which  lay  dormant  under  Frederic  I. 
and  Conrad,  but  woke  actively  enough  into  being  on  the 
hqypy  occasion  of  Frederic  II.'s  minority.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  noble  houses,  Frederic  was 
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king  of  Germany :  but  this  was  even  a  more  precarious  situa^ 
tion  than  the  other ;  the  warlike  princes  of  the  empire  were 
little  likely  to  submit  themselves  patiently  to  a  rule,  which 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
imperial  constitution.  The  empire,  they  might  say,  requires 
a  head,  and  therefore  a  prince  is  chosen  to  direct  its  afPairs ; 
but  what  can  a  child  do,  and  moreover  a  foreign  child,  a  Sici- 
lian baby,  who  cannot  keep  even  that  trifling  kingdom  in  quiet  ? 
When  a  great  emperor  brings  up  a  full-grown  son  to  the 
management  of  aflairs  under  his  own  eye,  communicates  his 
plans  to  him,  and  educates  him  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  then  we  perhaps  make  little  scruple  of  naming  him  to 
succeed :  but  this  frail  twig  of  a  noble  stem  may  be  snapped 
in  an  instant.  That  this  sort  of  reasoning  was  fair,  cannot  we 
think  be  doubted ;  and,  fair  or  not  fair,  many  reasons  existed 
to  make  it  seem  so:  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
claim  which  any  of  the  princely  houses  might  make  to  the 
empire,  and  the  hope  of  being  elected  in  the  place  of  the 
rejected  child.  Under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  viz.  the  election  of  a  regent  to  direct  the 
empire  during  the  years  of  Fredericks  minority,  there  was 
always  the  danger  of  the  regent^s  refusal  to  surrender  his 
trust.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many  of  the  German  princes 
looked  with  great  suspicion  upon  the  union  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily  with  the  empire  in  one  person ;  and  this  was,  as  has 
been  said,  quite  contrary  to  the  views  of  all  the  Papal  party. 
Immediately  upon  Conrad's  death  in  1197,  a  number  of  the 
German  princes  combined  to  raise  Berthold  of  Zahringen  to 
the  throne;  but  Philip  of  Suabia,  Frederic's  uncle,  having 
stepped  forward  to  assert  his  nephew's  claims,  and  having 
literally  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  duke,  was  made 
regent  of  the  empire.  The  questionable  character  of  a  regency 
seems  however  to  have  heen  felt  by  all  parties,  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  estates,  Philip  was 
raised  to  the  throne ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful 
party  of  the  nobles  hostile  to  the  Hohenstaufen  elected 
Otto  the  Guelph  of  Brunswick  to  the  imperial  dignity:  bloody 
wars  of  course  resulted  between  the  Welf  and  Waibeling  inte- 
rests. We  have  already  observed  that  a  disputed  succession 
in  Germany   was  always  a  favourable  opportunity   for  the 
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Pope :  during  the  wars  which  resulted,  many  steps  might  be 
▼entured  on  which  would  have  been  resisted  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  of  steady  government,  and  these  afterwards  served  as  pre- 
cedents for  the  establishment  of  customary  claims ;  or  what 
was  still  better,  one  of  the  competitors,  in  order  to  secure  the 
fiivour  of  the  church  and  to  fight  with  the  ban  of  the  Pope 
on  his  side,  would  sign  and  seal  to  immense  concessions,  after- 
wards to  be  demanded  as  chartered  rights.  Under  the  least 
finvourable  circumstances,  it  was  almost  impossible  but  that  in 
their  character  of  warlike  and  temporal  princes,  the  prelates 
should  draw  down  upon  themselves  or  their  lands  some  act  of 
violence  which  afterwards  served  as  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel, 
whenever  his  holiness  found  it  convenient  to  pick  one:  all 
these  things  combuied  render  it  easy  to  see  why  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  was  always  very  fond  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
No  sooner  was  Innocent  informed  of  Conrad^s  death,  than  he 
proceeded  to  enforce  with  a  high  hand  the  Papal  claims  upon 
Apulia  and  Sicily ;  the  election  of  certain  bishops  gave  him  a 
convenient  pretext ;  Markwald,  Seneschal  of  the  empire,  was 
excommunicated,  and  all  oaths  made  to  him  were  declared  void : 
in  the  course  of  119B,  such  was  Innocent^s  success,  that  Con- 
rad of  Lutzelinhart,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  was  completely  beaten 
out  of  Italy;  and  Spoleto,  Reate,  Assisi,  Foligno,  Nocera, 
Perugia,  Radikofani,  Aquapendente,  and  Montefiascone,  be- 
came dependent  upon  Innocent,  already  established  in  full 
authority  throughout  Tuscany.  During  the  same  year  Con- 
stantia  caused  Frederic  to  be  crowned  king  in  Palermo :  on 
this  occasion  she  declared  for  him  the  determination  of  keeping 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  distinct  from  the  empire,  and  protested 
against  their  union.  The  Pope  carried  the  equally  im- 
portant points  of  investing  Frederic  with  Sicily  as  a  feud  of 
the  Roman  see,  of  exacting  from  him  hommage,  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  a  yearly  tribute,  and  of  totally  annihilating  all  those 
rights  of  the  kingover  church  afPairs,  which  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  the  crown  by  Adrian  IV.  and  Clement.  Finally, 
upon  the  death  of  Constantia  in  the  same  year,  he  was  by  her 
appointed  guardian  to  her  infant  son.  Although  the  Ger- 
mans, with  Markwald  at  thrir  head,  opposed  this  arrangement, 
and  aerere  struggles  ensued.  Innocent  finally  carried  the 
pobt    During  1199  and  1200,  the  war  between  Otto  of 
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Brunswick  and  Philip  of  Suabia  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  the  Pope,  cunningly  withholding  his  coun- 
tenance from  both,  or  by  turns  appearing  inclined  to  decide 
for  this  or  that  party,  continued  to  gain  great  conceaiians 
from  the  empire.  At  length  in  ISOl,  Otto  having  offered  a 
mighty  bribe,  Philip  and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  excom> 
municated.  The  price  paid  by  Otto  for  this  act  of  papal 
favour  was  substantially  the  following:  Otto  engaged  io  hie 
Lord  the  Pope^  and  to  his  successors  in  the  see,  to  maintain 
with  all  his  might  the  possessions,  rights,  privileges,  and 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  ceded,  and  engaged  to 
secure  to  the  see,  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  lands  wfaidi 
it  had  recently  obtained ;  and  further  bound  himself  to  win 
back  for  the  Pontiff  all  that  yet  remained  in  opposition  to  his 
authority.  He  moreover  engaged  to  his  Lord  the  Pope,  and 
his  successors,  to  stand  by  him  in  the  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  and  to  pay  all  honour  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Church,  which  pious  and  orthodox  emperors  had 
been  wont  to  pay.  He  pledged  himself  to  act  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pope,  in  the  settlement  of  the  afiRurs 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany ;  and  to  follow  the  same  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  entered  into  with  France :  in  case  of  the  see  of 
Rome  becoming  involved  in  war,  he  engaged  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  burthen ;  and  all  these  stipulations  he  pledged  himself 
to  confirm  by  oath  and  in  writing,  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  imperial  crown.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  in  thehr 
delight  at  having  secured  such  vast  concessions,  easily  flat- 
tered themselves  that  Otto^s  success,  the  contingency  upon 
which  all  this  treaty  depended  for  efficacy,  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. They  wrote  to  the  Pope,  representing  Philip*s  situation 
as  desperate ;  and  his  holiness,  in  the  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  their  statement,  espoused  the  cause  of  Otto.  We 
can  imi^ne  that  lie  must  have  received  as  a  thunder-clap  the 
powerful  and  spirited  remonstrance  of  Philip'^s  friends,  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  following  mighty  princes: 
The  Archbishops  of  Salzburg,  Magdeburg,  and  Bremen  ;  the 
Bishops  of  Worms,  Passau,  Regensburg,  Constanz,  Augsburg, 
Eichstadt,  Havelberg,  Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Naumberg,  and 
Bamberg;  the  Abbots  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld,  and  Kempten  ;  the 
King  of  Bohemia ;  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Austria, 
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Styria,  Meran,  and  Zahringen ;  the  Stadholder  of  Burgundy 
(OtUH  Philip's  lMt>ther) ;  the  Landgrave  of  Thiiringen ;  the 
Margraves  of  Mahren,  Meissen,  and  Brandenburg;  the  Counts 
of  Orlamiinde,  Somerschenburg,  Brenen,  and  Wettin !  How 
astounded  must  his  holiness  have  been  to  find  that  besides 
many  other  priuoes  erf  the  empire,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
also  supported  the  Hohenstaufen  !  The  success  of  such  a  con- 
federation as  this  might  readily  be  augured,  and  although 
Otto  maintained  himself  for  a  while,  yet  in  1206  he  received  so 
fatal  an  overthrow  that  he  considered  himself  most  fortunate 
in  escaping  with  three  attendants  from  the  field  of  his  ruin ! 
This  triumph  brought  Innocent  III.  to  his  senses,  and  in 
spite  of  Otto^s  continued,  though  unavailing  endeavours  to 
prevent  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  this 
event  took  place,  and  on  the  3(Hh  of  November  1^7  Philip 
and  his  adherents  were  solemnly  released  from  the  ban.  There 
still  remained  some  points  of  dispute  between  Philip  and  Inno- 
cent, but  despite  of  these  the  emperor  was  so  powerful  that 
Otto  was  cut  off  from  all  hope,  and  the  mighty  house  of  Guelph 
seemed  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  ground,  when,  in  June 
1208,  the  marvellous  news  was  spread  abroad,  that  Philip  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Palatine  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  !  But  Inno- 
cent and  Otto  the  Guelph  now  saw  that  it  was  every  way 
their  interest  to  avoid  a  new  election :  many  princes  of  the 
empire,  weary  of  war  and  confusion,  adopted  their  views,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hohenstaufen  had  neither  influence  to  raise 
a  new  branch  of  the  family  to  the  throne,  or  to  turn  attention 
to  Frederic,  who  was  quite  lost  sight  of  in  Sicily. 

In  the  year  1209,  Otto  the  Guelph  (Otto  IV.)  was  betrothed 
to  Beatrix  of  Hohenstaufen,  daughter  of  Otto  of  Hohenstaufen, 
Duke  oi  Burgundy,  and  niece  of  PhiUp ;  but  the  c^ebration  of 
the  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  1^12,  and  three  days  after 
it  Beatrix  died.  The  terrible  feuds  which  had  grown  up  in 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
now  raged  with  redoubled  fury  in  Lombardy :  the  Salinguerras, 
AszoB,  and  Ezzelins,  had  converted  that  paradise  of  Europe 
into  a  waste  of  devastation,  and  its  flourishing  cities  into  heaps 
of  smoking  mins.  To  put  an  end  to  these  horrors,  Otto 
crossed  the  Bremser  with  an  army ;  and  after  having  overrun, 
and  for  a  season  pacified  the  north  of  Italy,  was  crowned 
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Emperor  in  Rome  on  the  27th  of  September,  1209*  But 
a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  the  friendship 
between  the  Pope  and  Emperor :  no  sooner  was  Otto  settled 
with  his  army  in  the  Papial  States,  than  he  began  to  act  in 
a  manner  which  convinced  Innocent  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  abiding  by  the  stipulations  of  1201.  In 
January  1210,  for  example,  Azzo  of  Este  (a  Guelph,  and  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  emperor)  received,  as  a  feud  from  his 
hand,  Ancona,  Ascoli,  Firmo,  Camerino,  Osimo,  Sinigaglia, 
Fano,  Pesaro,  Fossombrone,  with  all  the  imperial  rights  and 
privileges,  as  fully  as  they  had  of  old  been  held  by  Mark- 
wald.  Perhaps  as  Azzo  was  friendly  to  the  Papal  interests. 
Innocent  might  have  taken  no  notice  of  these  steps ;  but,  in 
addition  to  these.  Otto  made  no  sort  of  show  of  intending  to 
give  up  the  possessions  of  the  Marchioness  Matilda;  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  against  the  Papal  city  of  Viterbo ;  would 
not  consent  to  the  new  arrangements  by  which  Tuscany  had 
become,  in  a  worldly  sense,  dependent  upon  the  Pope ;  invested 
Salinguerra  with  Argelata  and  Medicina,  and  Diepholt  (an 
old  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Innocent)  with  the  Dukedom 
of  Spoleto;  and  finally  did  not  even  affect  to  conceal  his 
intention  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  kingdom  of  Apulia. 
In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  and  remonstrances  of  Innocent, 
Otto  set  forth  upon  this  undertaking,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1210,  aH  Apulia,  save  the  city  of  Aquino,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  had  already  invited 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Innocent  however 
wanted  neither  means  of  opposition,  nor  courage  to  use  them ; 
in  the  November  of  1210,  he  banned  Otto  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  In  spite  however  of  this  bold 
proceeding.  Innocent  felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  game  to 
play.  Otto  was  a  powerful  sovereign,  and  moreover  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  force,  which  miglit  at  a  mo- 
ment'^s  notice  be  brought  to  beleaguer  the  city.  There  was 
no  German  prince  to  whom  the  opposition  could  well  be 
entrusted,  or  who  would  have  been  induced  to  commence  it ; 
and  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  only,  had  already  given  evidence 
of  a  determination  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  forefathers,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  Church.    What,  under  these  circumstances. 
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might  have  been  acooniplished  by  negotiation,  was  however 
neglected  by  Otto,  who,  in  pride  of  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence, rejected  all  attempt  at  reconciliation.  The  history  of 
his  native  land  offered  him  instances  enough  of  struggles 
successfully  conducted  by  -emperors  even  against  the  ban  of 
the  Pope:  the  lives  of  Frederic  I.,  and  of  his  own  opponent 
Philip,  were  evidence  that  it  might  be  combated:  but  one 
thing  deceived  Otto  here — ^he  forgot  that  he  had  neither  the 
character  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other.  Frederic  we  have 
sufficiently  spoken  of  already ;  Philip  had  maintained  himself 
in  the  affections  of  his  partisans,  by  a  mildness,  generosity, 
and  imaginative  gentleness  of  disposition,  which,  though  it 
showed  itself  in  every  one  of  the  illustrious  princes  of  his 
bouse,  was  never  surpassed  by  any,  and  which  in  him  as  in 
all,  was  wonderfully  combined  with  activity,  determination, 
and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Otto,  on  the  contrary,  was  harsh 
and  rude  in  his  manners,  and  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
a  most  influential  portion  of  his  subjects  by  ill-timed  remarks 
upon  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  clergy,  and  an  intention, 
expressed  even  if  never  executed,  of  laying  on  some  very 
unpopular  taxes.  The  princes  moreover  had  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  conclusion  as  Otto  himself,  with  regard  to  the 
stipulations  of  1201,  viz. — that  they  were  ruinous  to  the 
empire ;  and,  though  he  alone  bore  all  the  blame  of  having 
entered  into  them,  yet  his  refusal  to  act  up  to  them  no  less 
rendered  him  guilty  of  perjury.  In  1210,  Grermany  already 
began  to  waver;  in  the  spring  of  1211,  Archbishop  Siegfried 
of  Mayencej  Archbishop  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Ottocar  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  Hermann  Landgrave  of  Thuringen,  together 
with  other  important  persons,  commenced  open  hostilities; 
and  although  these  were  confined  to  the  usual  burning,  plun- 
dering, and  slaughtering  of  the  baronial  wars  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  did  not  rise  into  any  thing  like  a  fearful  opposition, 
yet  the  situation  of  affairs  rendered  them  of  weight,  by  turning 
attention  upon  him  in  whose  name  the  discontented  professed 
to  act.  The  Dukes  of  Zahringen  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  if  not  openly  leagued  against  Otto,  were 
not  active  for  him,  and  Philip  of  France,  his  old  foe,  declared 
open  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  opponents  of  Otto, 
having  selected  Henry  of  Neuffen  and  Anselm  of  Justingen, 
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two  tried  and  true  retainers  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaofeif, 
sent  to  the  young  king  at  Palermo,  and  bid  him  come  with  all 
speed  to  Grermany,  and  place  upon  his  head  the  imperial  crown 
of  his  forefathers.     But  the  news  of  the  troubles  in  Grermany 
had  already  reached  Otto,  who  showed  neither  want  of  decision 
nor  courage  on  the  occasion  :  by  forced  marches  he  returned 
to  Germany,  held  two  great  meetings  of  the  estates,  on  the 
20th  of  March  and  20th  of  May  1212,  in  which  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  empire  against 
the  Pope,  to  depose  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  decree  a  war  of 
desolation  against  Thilringen ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  August 
celebrated  in  great  pomp  his  nuptials  with  Beatrix  of  Hohen- 
staufen.     Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of   the  young   King  of 
Sicily   could  hear  no  news  of  his  determination;    and    his 
delay  strengthened  daily  the  hands  of  his  adversary.     Many 
might  even  doubt  his  courage  to  undertake  the  po-ils  of  the 
journey  and   the  struggle,  and  believe,  that,   following   the 
advice  of  his  Sicilian  counsellors,  he  would  renounce  the  uncer- 
tain  honour  of  the  empire,   and   content   himself  with    the 
paternal   kingdom,   the  management  of   which  promised  to 
require  all  his  energies.     They  little  knew  Frederic  of  Hohen- 
staufen !     They  little  knew  that  in  the  breast  of  the  young, 
beautiful,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  pleasure-loving  boy,  the 
deepest,  boldest  plans  were  matured ;  or  what  courage,  adven- 
ture, and   decision,  tempered  and  guided  by  much  painful 
experience,  inspired  the  noblest  representative  of  that  noblest 
house !     On  Palm  Sunday,  18th  March  1212,  Frederic  sailed 
from  Palermo ;  in  April  he  was  in  Rome,  arranging  with  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals  the  important  affairs  in  which  he  was 
now  called  to  engage ;  in  May  he  reached  Genoa,  received  the 
submission  of  its  inhabitants,  and  stayed  to  secure  new  adhe^ 
rents  among  the  princes  of  Italy ;  on  the  15th  of  July  he  left 
Genoa,   passed   through   Asti  and   Montferrat,  and  reached 
Pavia  in  safety.     Leaving  Pavia  in  the  night,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Milanese,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  house,  he 
reached  and  crossed  the  Lambro,  just  as  his  enemies  appefured 
upon  the  opposite  bank.  Through  Cremona  and  Mantua,  Frede^ 
ric  now  hastened  to  Verona,  and  from  hence  he  rapidly  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains :   then  leaving  the  high  roads,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  by  passes  known  only  to  the  mountaineers. 
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and  suddenly  appeared  at  Coire,  where  he  was  received  as 
king  by  Bishop  Arnold,  and  welcomed  by  Ulric  VI,,  the 
powerful  Abbot  of  St.  Gall:  under  the  guidance  of  this 
prelate  he  proceeded  to  Constanz;  but  with  what  astonishment 
did  they  not  learn,  by  the  way,  that  at  the  first  news  of 
Fredericks  expedition  the  emperor  had  put  a  stop  to  the  war  in 
Thiiringen,  that  he  had  traversed  Grermany  by  hasty  marches, 
and  was  now  with  ^00  knights  in  Ueberlingen,  upon  the  further 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Constanz  :  nay,  more,  that  his  commis- 
saries were  already  in  Constanz,  to  provide  food  and  lodging 
fcHT  his  company.  Frederic  had  but  sixty  men  with  him,  but 
his  determination  was  taken :  he  hurried  on  to  Constanz ;  his 
eloquence,  seconded  by  that  of  Ulric,  decided  the  waver- 
ing bishop  and  burghers  of  the  place,  and  three  hours  later 
when  Otto  arrived  before  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  his  plans  ovwtumed,  and  his  opponent  in 
security ! 

Down  the  Rhine  hastened  the  "  ApuHan  Boy.''  On  the  26th 
vS  September  he  had  collected  around  him,  at  Basle,  the 
bishops  of  Trent,  Basle,  Constanz,  and  Coire,  many  abbots, 
and  lay  nobles ;  among  them,  the  counts  of  Kiburg,  Habs- 
burg,  Freiburg,  Hohenburg  and  Rappersweil:  princes  and 
people  flocked  to  his  standfu'd;  Bavaria,  Alsace,  Brisgau, 
and  Suabia,  acknowledged  him.  On  the  19th  of  November, 
in  a  personal  conference  with  the  Dauphin  at  Vaucouleurs,  he 
renewed  the  friendly  relations  of  the  houses  of  France  and 
Suabia :  and  in  the  Diets  held  at  Mayencc  and  Frankfort, 
in  December  1212  and  January  1213,  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Grermany  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord !  So  completely, 
indeed,  had  he  prevailed,  that,  after  arranging  the  affairs  of 
Alsace  and  his  own  duchy  of  Suabia,  he  was  able  to  pursue 
and  hem  in  his  adversary,  even  in  his  paternal  territories  of 
Brunswick  I  Yet  here  Otto  might  long  have  maintained  himself 
as  a  formidable  opponent,  had  he  been  content  to  unite  his 
strength,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  real  point  of  danger. 
Instead  of  this,  with  a  madness  scarcely  conceivable,  he  declared 
war  against  Philip  of  France,  and  led  an  army  into  Flanders. 
On  the  «7th  of  July  1214  Philip  Augustus  and  the  Emperor 
came  in  sight  of  one  another  at  Bouvines,  and  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  battle,  the  French,  despite  of  their  smaller  number. 
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obtained  a  complete  victory.  Otto  IV.,  hit  army  mined,  and 
his  life  with  great  difficulty  saved,  escaped  almost  alone  to 
Cologne.  But  here  the  extravagant  conduct  of  his  empress,  and 
his  own  increasing  debts,  roused  the  burghers  against  him : 
the  princely  couple  slunk  in  disguise  out  of  the  city,  which, 
enraged  at  their  e\'asion,  yielded  itself  up  to  Frederic.  This 
prince,  victorious  on  every  point,  was  solemnly  crowned  King 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  on  the  25th  of  July  1215,  by  Archbishop 
Si^fried  of  Mayence^  and  the  glory  of  the  House  of  Hoben- 
staufen  once  more  rose  and  bloomed  aloft ! 

The  day  after  his  coronation,  Frederic,  being  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  solemnly  engaged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city ; 
and  this  determination  was  rewarded  by  the  warm  blessing  of 
Honorius  III.,  who  by  the  successful  career  of  the  young  Hohen- 
staufen  saw  a  haughty  enemy  humbled,  and  a  favourite  pupil 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly  power.  Honorius,  be- 
sides an  enthusiastic  determination  to  devote  e^ery  en^gy  to 
the  one  point  of  stirring  up  the  princes  of  Europe  to  assume 
the  Cross,  had  especial  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  that  Fre- 
deric should  be  one  of  the  crusaders ;  so  certain  it  is,  that  even 
together  with  the  highest  and  noblest  feelings  will  grow  up 
some  of  the  creeping  suckers  of  selfishness.  Whatever  might 
hitherto  have  been  Frederic''s  gentleness  or  submission,  whether 
as  King  of  Sicily  or  as  Pretender  to  the  empire,  Honorius  had 
no  reason  to  trust  him,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  upon 
what  would  be  considered  as  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire. 

Peignez  chien,  lavcz  chien, 
Toutc  ibis  n*ett  chien  que  chien  I 

Contains  a  truth  of  at  least  as  general  application  as 
any  that  is  conveyed  by  a  prov^b:  and  whatever  Hono- 
rius may  have  hoped  to  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Frede^ 
ric  during  his  guardianship,  occasions  had  not  been  want- 
ing on  which  the  young  and  high-spirited  prince  had 
given  derided  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  blood  of  Barba- 
niss?.  To  prevent  the  development  and  execution  of  views 
which  would  have  interfered  in  no  small  d^ree  with  his  own 
projects  upon  Sicily,  Hcmorius  strained  every  nerve  to  get 
^     *    '     out   of  Europe  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  Frederic 
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taw  very  clearly  that  his  presence  in  £urope  was  more  neoes- 
tary  to  its  peace  than  his  leading  the  army  of  the  Cross ;  and, 
though  he  firmly  determined  to  go  to  Palestine,  he  seems  to 
have  been  no  less  decided  to  go  only  at  his  own  time.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  crusade  was  popular  in  Europe  at  this 
period.  England,  crippled  by  the  wars  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  and  France,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Philip 
Augustus  (a.  d.  1S28),  certainly  appear  to  have  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  preparations  made.  Spain,  whether  through  poverty 
or  disinclination,  contributed  but  little  aid  in  money,  and  still 
less  in  fighting  men :  Italy  could  never  furnish  any  very  im- 
portant contingent ;  and  in  Germany,  opinions  seem  to  have 
been  much  divided.  Frederic  had  therefore  very  good  excuse  for 
the  continual  delays  which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  though  Honorius,  year  after  year,  entered  into 
stipulations  with  him  respecting  his  setting  out,  and  wrote 
him  admonitory,  encouraging,  and  sometimes  even  upbraiding 
letters,  the  Emperor  continued  his  own  course  in  quiet,  and 
temporized  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. 

That  the  see  and  the  empire  were  of  one  accord  during  the 
first  years  of  Fredericks  reign,  is  by  no  means  asserted.  In  1220, 
when  Henry,  Fredericks  infant  son,  was  chosen  King  by  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  German  prelates  and  the  Emperor  came  to 
an  understanding  on  several  points  of  dispute,  which  was  any- 
thing but  pleasing  to  the  Pope ;  but  here  Honorius  gave  way  : 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  the  independent  manner  in  which 
Frederic  filled,  or  did  not  fill  up  vacant  bishopricks,  were  all 
causes  of  great  heartburning,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Emperor's 
apparent  unwillingness  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  made 
as  to  the  crusade  justified  much  of  Honorius'  bitter  feeling. 
A  series  of  letters  passed  between  the  parties,  which  clearly 
display  a  great  desire  to  preserve  amicable  relations,  but 
yet  the  most  obstinate  adherence  on  either  side  to  the  views 
with  which  they  set  out ;  and  we  can  hardly  look  upon  the 
continued  mention  of  the  crusade  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
decent  pretext  to  veil  other  active  causes  of  bitterness.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1225,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  San 
Geraiano,  between  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  which  were  as  follows :  Frederic  engages  to  set  out 
upon  the  crusade  on  or  before  the  year  1227,  and  to  maintain 
a  thousand  knights  in  Palestine  for  two  years :  for  every  on^ 
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wanting  of  this  number,  the  Emperor  incurs  a  fine  of  fifty 
marks,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  hcJy  war. 
The  Emperor  furnishes,  moreover,  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
in  order  to  transport  two  thousamd  knights,  their  personal 
attendants,  and  three  horses  for  each,  free  of  expense  to  Sjrria. 
Should  the  number  of  crusaders  fall  short  of  this,  or  from  any 
other  causey  the  ships  not  be  used,  the  Emperor  shall  pay  what- 
ever money  is  thus  spared,  for  the  benefit  of  the  expedition. 
He  shall  moreover  deposit  100,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  four 
different  periods,  in  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutcmic 
Order,  to  be  returned  in  case  he  sets  out  upon  the  expedition 
within  the  appointed  time ;  but  if  not,  or  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  to  remain  for  public  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  three  trus- 
tees. To  these  stipulations  Frederic  shall  swear,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  in  all  or  any  one  of  them,  he  shall  without 
further  delay,  be — ipsofocto — under  the  ban ;  which  shaU  how- 
ever be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  satisfaction  is  made  by  removal  of 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

'ITie  two  years  gained  by  the  Emperor  were  spent  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  Germany,  throi^Ti  into  confusion 
by  tlie  murder  of  Engelbert  of  Cologne,  regent  of  the  empire^ 
and  in  pacifying  the  turbulent  nobles  and  cities  of  Apulia; 
and  though  mutual  grievances  existed  between  Honorius 
and  Frederic,  they  never  led  to  any  thing  more  serious  than 
a  long  correspondence.  On  the  SOth  c^  March  1227, 
Honorius  being  dead.  Cardinal  ITgolino  was  raised  to  the 
papacy  under  the  title  of  Gregory*  IX.,  and  immediatdy 
reminded  Frederic  of  his  engagements.  We  have  said 
already  that  Frederic  never  meant  to  slirink  from  them,  and 
new  reasons  e3dsted  for  rendering  the  crusade  rather  a  &vour- 
ite  scheme  with  him ;  for  upon  the  death  of  his  first  consort, 
a  princess  of  Sp^n,  he  had  married  lolante  daughter  of  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  as  in  addition  to  his  other  titles  he  now 
called  himself  king  of  that  city,  he  in  aU  probability  seriously 
contemplated  extending  his  rule  over  the  pro\'inces  of  Syria. 
According  to  his  engagement,  in  the  year  1227  he  took  ship, 
but  falling  of  a  sudden  extremely  sick,  he  returned  within  three 
days  to  Sicily,  and  was  immediately  banned  by  the  Pope  ♦.  In 


*  See  the  Documeiii  in  Vom  Rauwkt^  HI.,  p.  421. 
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ipite  of  the  Emperor's  remonstrances,  Gregory  repeated  the 
ban  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  the  Christmas-Day  of  the 
same  year ;  and  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  him,  forbade 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
Sicily  from  helping  Frederic  either  with  men  or  money  in  his 
continued  preparations  for  the  crusade,-^that  very  crusade  for 
not  accomplishing  which  he  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor ! 
On  the  28th  of  March  1228  Gr^ory  again  published  the 
ban  at  Rome;  but  such  was  the  indignation  excited  by  his 
conduct,  that  the  citizens  rose  en  masse  against  him,  and^ 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Perugia.  In  despite  of 
all  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  Frederic  persevered,  and  on 
the  11th  of  August  1228  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  reaching 
Acre  on  the  8th  of  September.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  speak 
with  indignation  enough  of  the  folly,  arrogance,  and  obstinacy 
of  Gregory.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  Fredericks  departure, 
than  he  again  cursed  him,  and  went  so  far  as  to  command 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  military  orders  of  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  to  give  the  Emperor  no  assistance. 
On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  Frederic  found  himself  deserted  by 
all  except  the  Germans  and  the  men  of  Pisa  and  Genoa; 
exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  of  a  situation  most  dangerous,  even 
under  the  best  circumstances,  deserted,  conspired  against,  and 
thwarted  by  those  who  should  have  supported  and  obeyed  him, 
Frederic  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  House 
from  which  he  sprung:  he  pressed  forward,  threw  himself 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Sultan  HL  Kameel,  and  induced 
partly  by  the  impossibility  of  making  the  rebellious  Italians 
available,  and  partly  by  gratitude  for  the  chivalrous  act  of  the 
Mahometan,  who  revealed  to  him  a  plan  of  the  Templars  to 
kill  or  capture  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  and  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  matter,  the  treaty  was  most 
fiivourable  to  the  Christians,  and  its  provisions  would  never 
have  been  obtained  by  force ;  it  secured,  above  ally  the  peace- 
aUe  poBsesaion  of  the  city  to  the  Christians,  and  provided 
lor  a  long-continued  cessation  of  hostilities;  but  it  did  not 
involve  the  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  Mahometans,  and 
therefore  many  of  the  Christians  were  displeased  and  disa^K 
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painted  bv  it.  When  Frederic  had  taken  prwrMnti  of  Jeni- 
sakiD,  and  though  himself  hoc  preacDt  out  of  respect  tor  the 
ban,  had  ofdefed  the  cekhtatioo  of  a  gfesa  thanksgiving  to  the 

Ahnightv,  the  patriarch  Gerolt  laid  the  holy  dty  imdcr  «i 
mterdict,'  and  forbade  anv  rdigiow  ofaterranoe  to  be  attempted. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  iiiibiBous  procecdii^  he  despatdied  to 
Europe  a  lett»*  bitterij  hiTeiglung  ag^dast  Frederic,  but  of 
which  erery  line  reTeals  the  malice,  Tanity,  and  arrogance  of 
the  writer;  yet  it  iojuied  Frederic's characier  m  the  West,and 
termed  to  jukifv  the  Pope  in  aome  of  the  acts  of  TkJencc  upon 
which  he  venture.     In   1229  Gregory  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Emperor,  then  conducting  the  warriors  of  the  cross 
to  the  recovery  of  Jerusiilem.   The  Papal  troops,  blessed,  ^mdc- 
tified,  and  marked  cm  the  shoulder  with  St.  Peter's  keys,  over- 
ran the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  made  by 
that  prince's  faithful  officers.    Great  appeared  the  triumph,  and 
infinite  was  the  pride  and  self  gratulation  of  his  Holiness;  when 
all  at  once,  to  tlie  astonishment  and  tenor  of  all  his  p^ity,  the 
news  arrived,  that  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen  had  landed  in 
Italy  !  A  short  time  served  to  dear  hisdominioittof  the  Pope's 
key4iearers;    and   so  humbled   were   the  ambitious   views  of 
Gregory,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  to  a  speedy  agreement  with 
the  Emperor,  and  to  efifect  a  reconciliation.     The  pr^minaries 
being  seided  on  the  28th  of  August  1230,  the  ban  was  taken 
<^,  and  the  peace  of  Eun^  restored  by  the  second  treaty 
of  San  Gennano. 

^^  e  shall  now  only  delay  introducing  our  readers  to  some 
portions  of  Freydank^s  poem  which  have  uiorv  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  historv  of  his  times,  to  terminate  what  we 
have  alreadv  said  of  Frederic  the  Second  with  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  his  personal  character.  He  was  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  strength,  nor  less  active  mentally  than  bodily. 
Fond  of  art,  of  magnificence,  of  all  that  is  princelw  he  vet  in 
no  respect  sacrificed  the  good  of  his  subjects  to  his  tastes  ;  in 
^ite  of  his  royal  establishment,  bis  splendour,  his  buildings, 
his  religious  amd  other  wars«  his  taxes  ;»eem  to  have  been  little 
heavier  than  those  of  hb  preilecessors,  and  fc\>m  the  improve^ 
ment  in  the  manner  of  their  ccUectiou,  were  uot  felt  to  be  ao 
oppressive.     Among  the  great  deeds  by  which   this  sovereign 

•  rid.  XU:,  Pmris^  p.  2t;.  1*4.  i^t 
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deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  noblest  benefactors  to 
their  respective  countries,  must  be  reckoned  the  reform  which 
he  introduced  into  the  code  of  barbarous,  contradictory,  mixed, 
and  confused  laws,  which  before  his  time  prevailed  in  Sicily  ; 
under  him,  obligations  and  rights  became  better  defined  and 
settled;    the  law  gained  strength,  and  the  power  of  indivi- 
duals  was   curtailed ;    agriculture,  manufactures,   and   com- 
merce flourished ;  and  for  German  and  Provencal  poetry  the 
time  of  Frederic  II.  is  the  age  of  gold.     Himself  a  poet,  his 
praises  are  unanimously  sung  by  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Minnesanger;    his  encouragement  of  genius  in   every   case 
which  fell  under  his  observation,  is  the  theme  of  constant  and 
enthusiastic  praise.     To  add  another  and  a  singular  title  to  all 
the  rest,  Frederic  was  no  mean  naturalist,  and  a  work  written 
by  him  on  hawking,  contains  as  much  interesting  information 
concerning   the  peculiar  habits  of  the   falcon,   as   is   to   be 
found  in  any  book  in  existence.     ^^Who,  that  in  his  time 
**  looked  upon  the  flourishing  coiuiition  of  the  empire,  the 
**  state  of  law,  of  mental  cultivation  and  of  art,  had  not  gladly 
**  shared  in  the  hope,  that  like  all  which  is  good  and  beautiful, 
'*  this  condition  of  things  carried  also  along  witli  itself  the 
"  pledge  of  its  continuance  ?""  (  Von  Raumer^  III.  p.  578.)  The 
pledge  of  its  continuance !    Alas !  does  it  not  seem  like  the 
irony  of  an  inexorable  and  inevitable  fate,  that  within  a  cen- 
tury, the  last  descendant  of  this  glorious  house,  Conradin,  the 
young,  the  brave,  the  beautiful;    Conradin,   the  lover   and 
the  poet  of  love ;  Conradin  of  Hc^enstaufen,  th^  king  of  Sicily, 
should  lay  down  his  head  upon  a  scaffold  in  his  own  capital, 
beneath  the  axe  of  the  Frenchman  ! 

Frejdank''s  poem  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  a  different  subject.  The  court,  the  camp,  the  mo- 
nastery, the  guard-house,  all  send  their  representatives  to  the 
meeting  of  various  classes  and  characters  which  he  describes : 
even  the  Virtues  and  Vices  have  their  place,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  theology  testifies  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the 
writer.  As  we  mean  to  give  our  readers  a  few  pungent  couplets 
respecting  Rome,  we  hasten  to  assure  tliem  that  the  work  con- 
tains a  bitter  chapter  against  Heretics,  be  they  Jews,  or  the 
still  more  hated  sects  of  Catharists,  Albigenses,  and  the  like; 
and  that  almost  the  only  culpable  weakness  of  his  time  in 
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which  Freydank  shares,  is  the  barbarous  triumph  which  he 
expresses  in  narrating  the  sufferings  of  these  sectaries.  That 
he  was  sharp-sighted  enough  will,  we  think,  appear  fix^m  the 
following  observation  respecting  astrologers : 

There's  many  a  man  in  stars  will  see, 
And  tell  what  wonders  there  there  be : 
Let  him  tell  me  a  nearer  thing, 
What  weeds  in  his  own  garden  spring : 
If  this  he'll  tell  roe  to  the  letter, 
In  that  ril  trust  him  all  the  better  ! 

This  prudence  of  the  13th  century  almost  cries  shame  upon 
the  15th.  Another  specimen  of  our  author  shall  be  his  re- 
marks upon  the  "  holy  men*"  of  his  time : 

Of  many  a  man  'twas  told  to  me 
How  he  lived  in  great  sanctity. 
But  when  I  saw  him,  straight  I  knew 
He  was  a  man,  as  I  am  too  ! 

In  one  of  the  legends  respecting  Luther,  it  is  said  that 
going  to  Rome  an  enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  he  was  so 
shocked  with  what  he  saw  as  to  doubt,  and  finally  to  protest. 
Freydank  observes  similarly : 

Who  sees  the  Romish  customs  right 

Believes  no  better  for  the  sight. 

Romish  Saint  and  Romish  sway 

Are  scorned  alike  by  priest  and  lay ! 

Obedience,  ban,  and  curse,  the  same. 

All  men  break  and  feel  no  shame. 

God  grrant  to  th'  general  good't  may  lead, 

But  barn  in  Rome  are  cheap  indeed ; 

And  whoso  wantetb  perjury, 

Good  penny-worths  in  Rome  finds  he ! 

All  the  floods  of  treasure  rush  to  Rome,  says  Freydank, 
and  they  all  stay  there,  and  yet  the  place  is  never  full,  "  «/  m 
"  a  most  unhappy  hole  r  The  ancient  lords  of  Rome  have 
fallen : 

Where  are  they  now,  whose  once  Rome  was  ? 
Within  their  palaces  grows  grass ! 
Be  warned  ye  princes  hence,  and  know 
What  praise  ye'll  have  when  ye're  laid  low ! 

Once  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the  world,  but  her  knavery 
and  sin  have  made  her  the  slave  of  all,  and  the  contempt  of  all ! 
As  to  the  Pope,  he  is  only  powerful  among  those  who  neither 
see  nor  know  him : 
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The  Pope  *i  a  very  God  on  earth, 
Yet  he's  the  Romans*  scorn  and  mirth  \ 
Jn  Rome  the  Pope's  dominion  's  weak, 
In  foreign  lands  his  might  go  seek ; 
His  court  would  waste  enough  appear. 
Had  he  not  foreign  fools  to  shear  I 

And  after  all  the  Pope  is  a  man,  and  a  sinful  man  to  boot : 

Now  if  his  holiness  be  a  man, 
Nor  art  nor  power  prevent  it  can. 
But  that  in  man's  wise  he  must  live : 
He  may  a  good  example  give, 
He  may  give  bad  example  too ! 
God  gprant  be  still  the  best  may  do  ! 
Who  says  tlie  Pope  can  do  no  wrong, 
Lies  in  his  throat !    The  Pope  is  strong. 
And  being  strong,  why,  if  he  will. 
He  has  power  enough  to  do  all  ill ! 

Repentance  is  necessary  to  salvation;  the  Pope  can  no 
doubt  absolve  a  penitent,  but  he  can  do  no  more ;  that  is,  he 
can  accept  his  repentance,  and  having  warned  him  to  make 
restitution  where  he  hath  done  wrong,  the  Pope  may  console 
him  by  remitting  his  sin :  but, 

Tbere's  none  our  sin  hath  power  to  shrive, 
Save  only  God  !    Towards  him  we'll  strive  \ 
It  well  becomes  the  ass's  grace, 
The  ox's  trespass  to  efface ! 
And  fools  such  absolution  praise. 
As  one  fool  o'er  another  says. 

The  Pope  cannot  release  me  from  a  bond,  or  debt  even ; 
how  can  he  unconditionally  clear  me  from  such  weightier 
bonds,  as  those  of  my  sin  ? 

Could  but  the  Pope  once  set  me  free 
From  my  own  debts,  security 
Or  surety  would  I  seek  no  other, 
But  stick  to  him,  as  to  my  brother ! 
The  Pope  would  have  a  pleasant  right, 
Without  repentance,  sins  to  quite, 
But  then  all  Christendom  should  stone 
His  holiness,  if  one  alone. 
One  single  Christian  mother's  son 
In  Hell  he  left  to  be  undone  i 

Saint  Feter  took  a  different  course  from  that  followed  by 
Saint  Peter'^8  vicar : 

Once  to  a  place  St.  Peter  rame, 
Where  asked  for  alms  a  beggar  lame  : 
Now  hear  ye  what  St.  Peter  said, 
When  there  he  saw  the  sick  man  laid ; 
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*  Silver  and  gold  arc  strango  to  me, 

'  But  what  1  have  that  give  I  thee : ' 
And  that  at  once  he  gave  to  hioi ; 

*  Stand  up,  be  whole  of  life  and  limb  I ' 
If  thus  the  Pope  his  treasure  spent. 

All  Christendom  were  well  content. 

•  •  •  •  • 

St  Peter  was  a  man  indeed, 

And  God  him  bade  his  sheep  to  feed. 

His  sheep  he  did  not  bid  him  shear, 

But  shearing's  all  that 's  practised  here. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  Rome  there  never  came  the  net 
With  which  St.  Peter  fish  would  get; 
For  Peter's  tackle  no  one  cares, 
The  holy  Roman  net  ensnares 
Silver  and  gold,  and  realm  and  city  : 
St.  Peter  was  not  half  so  witty. 

In  a  similar  tone,  with  as  much  bitterness,  and  as  much 
wit,  Freydank's  contemporary,  Reinmar  von  Zweter  (Min  S.  2. 
148)>  says :  ^'  If  all  this  can  take  place  in  God^s  name,  St.  Peter 
**  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  that  it  was  not  the  fashion 
"  in  his  time.** 

We  cannot  spare  time  to  pursue  Freydank  and  his  views  of 
the  Papacy  any  further,  any  more  than  his  account  of  Acre 
and  the  proceedings  in  Syria:  but  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said 
respecting  the  work  in  general.  It  appears  to  be  a  complex  of 
philosophy,  moral  and  natural,  and  of  theology  such  as  a  layman 
could  master.  Its  fiS  chapters  are  almost  unconnected,  and  have 
no  regular  order ;  those  of  Grod,  of  the  Ave  Maria,  of  the  mass, 
of  the  soul  of  man,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Heretics,  of  Usury,  come 
as  proj^erly  into  the  collection  as  the  chapters  on  pride,  serviccj 
wealth,  habits  of  animals,  the  Pope,  the  city  of  Acre,  the  two 
swords,  and  Antichrist.  But  under  each  of  these  various 
heads  the  author  collects  all  that  refers  to  the  particular  subject 
of  it,  and  consequently  his  work  abounds  not  less  in  shrewd 
remarks  of  his  own,  than  in  popular  proverbs  and  traditional 
expressions  which  can  be  traced  through  hundreds  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  really  seem  to  belong  to,  and  form 
part  of,  the  mass  of  hoarded  wisdom,  among  the  nations  of  the 
North.  A  portion  of  these  expressions  has  been  collected 
and  traced  by  the  editor  among  the  introductory  matter  to  his 
book.  And  to  that  learned  individual  it  now  only  remains 
that  we  should  pay  our  tribute  of  ai)proval  and  congratulation, 
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for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  task  of  formings 
illustrating,  and  annotating  his  text ;  from  the  immense  mass 
of  MSS.  of  all  dates,  and  of  very  different  comparative  value, 
William  Grimm  has  composed  this  complete,  and  to  us  most 
satisfactory  text  of  his  author  :  an  appendix  at  the  end  contains 
every  various  reading  :  the  preface  and  introduction  enter 
deeply  into  the  historical,  philosophical,  biographical,  and 
bibliographical  matters  connected  with  the  work,  and  a  copious 
body  of  notes  serves  to  explain  some  diflSculties  in  the  language 
and  the  thoughts. 
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Leipzig:  1833. 
The  People  of  Russia  and  the  Policy  of  England.    London  : 
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Poland. 

The  rising  of  Warsaw  in  1830,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
fervent  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  calculated  neither  the 
chances  of  success  nor  the  consequences  of  disaster,  rather 
than  to  any  well-digested  plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Russian 
despotism,  or  the  establishment  of  Polish  liberty.  Undoubtedly, 
the  bitter  sense  of  wrong  occasioned  by  the  repeated  violations 
of  the  constitutional  charter — the  reign  of  terror  and  persecu- 
tion which  marked  the  government  of  the  ferocious  Constan- 
Une— the  recent  examples  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  con- 
quest achieved  by  their  people  of  political  freedom — roused  the 
Numbering  energies  of  the  country,  and  kindled  that  inextin- 
guishable love  of  national  independence,  which  the  recollections 
of  ten  centuries  have  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  every 
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Pole.  But  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  consdtutional 
liberty,  and  the  sympathy  naturally  excited  by  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  freedom  elsewhere,  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Poles  was  the  emancipation  of  their  native  land.  They 
did  not  combat  to  establish  an  abstract  principle,  or  to  maintain 
a  fanciful  theory  of  government.  They  took  up  arms  to  resent 
injuries  which  had  become  unsupportable,  and  to  restore,  if 
possible,  their  country  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  naticms.  The 
revolution  thus  commenced  by  a  few,  soon  became  a  national 
contest  against  a  foreign  oppressor — it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all 
before  it  was  in  the  heads  of  any — and  it  was  emphatically  a 
continuation  of  the  immortal  struggle  in  which  Kosciusko  and 
PoKiATowsKi  fought  and  bled. 

In  the  autumn  of  18S0,  some  pupils  of  the  university 
assembled  at  a  soir^  in  Warsaw,  gave  several  toasts  in  honour 
of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
The  warm-hearted  youths  drank,  with  especial  enthusiasm,  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  The  spies*  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  were  not  slow  in  bringing  him  intelligence  of  the 
heinous  offence.  A  commission  was  forthwith  appointed  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  to  punish  the  delinquents ;  but  whether 
sensible  of  the  ridiculous  task  imposed  upon  them,  or  touched 
by  some  unwonted  feeling  of  humanity,  the  Russian  commis- 
sioners made  a  vague  and  inconclusive  report  upon  which  Con- 
stantine found  it  impossible  to  act.  Two  field  officers  were 
then  charged  with  a  second  investigation,  but  the  result  was 
again  unsatisfactory.  Constantine  who  cherished  a  cowardly 
and  unmanly  hatred  of  the  Students  of  the  university  and  of 
the  military  schools,  then,  of  his  own  authority,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  reports  which  in  fact  amounted  to  an  acquittal,  ordered 
a  severe  and  degrading  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  young  men,  and  threw  others  into  prison. 

That  dread  of  anarchy,  which  urges  a  people  to  bear  much 
before  it  trusts  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  revolution,  had 
hitherto  rendered  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  appareotly 
apathetic  and  immovable,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  heaped 
upon  it  by  the  Muscovite  authorities.      But  for  an  alleged 

*  The  Grand  Duke  employed  so  many  spies,  that  their  salaries  amounted  to 
tfOOO  Polish  florins,  or  about  150/.  sterlingr,  a  day. 
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crime,  which  at  the  utmost  was  an  indiscretion,  and  in  the 
oinnion  of  many  evinced  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  patriotism, 
to  see  the  high-spirited  youths  of  the  university — the  very 
pride  and  bloom  of  the  land — lashed  like  condemned  felons,  or 
coii»gned  to  the  dungeon  of  the  criminal, — ^galled  the  public 
mind  past  endurance.  The  brimming  cup  of  bitterness  over- 
flowed, and  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November  1830,  that 
some  Students  of  the  military  schools  and  of  the  university, 
with  a  few  civilians,  proceeded  by  different  paths  to  the  Park  of 
lAzienki,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  adjoining  thickets 
near  the  bridge  of  Sobieski.     The  statue  of  the  deliverer  of 
Vienna  and  of  Christendom,  which  adorned  the  bridge,  seemed 
to  preside  over  their  enterprise,  and  they  waited  with  throbbing 
hearts  for  the  appointed  time.      An  accidental  circumstance 
caused  some  delay,  but  at  length  the  blaze  of  the  brewery,  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  burst  through  the  surrounding  darkness 
and  became  distinctly  visible.     Peter  Wysocki,  one  of  the  con- 
federates, immediately  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  Polish 
En^gns  were  listening  to  their  evening  lecture,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Poles !  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck — this  night  we  van- 
''  quish  or  die  !^     Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Ensigns  who 
were  present,  only  seven  were  in  the  secret  of  the  intended 
insurrection — ^but  the  appeal  was  understood  by  all,  and  in  one 
enthusiastic  shout  the  cry  of  ^^  to  arms,^  burst  from  the  meeting. 
Lieutenant   Nyko  their  lecturer  headed  the   Ensigns.      The 
dvilians  being  unarmed,  provided  themselves  with   weapons 
at  the  Uusnan  school  of  Ensigns,  who  consented  to  remain 
neutral.      The  confederates  then  separated  into  two  paities. 
A  few  Students  of  the  university,  with  some  Ensigns  (in  all 
twelve    in  number),  proceeded  from  the  bridge  of  Sobieski 
to  the   Palace  of    Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Constantine, 
while  the  remainder,    amounting   to  alK)ut  a  hundred   and 
uxty,   endeavoured,  by  an   attack  on  the  Russian  barracks 
situated  in  the  Park  of  Lazienki,  and  between  that  place  and 
Warsaw,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  the  party  at 
the  Palace.     The  shots  fired  by  the  confederates  at  diiferent 
places,  as  signals  for  the  double  attack  on  the  Palace  and  on  the 
barracks — the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  doubt  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  numlicr  of  the  assailants  and  the  extent  of  the 
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insurrections-excited  a  general  feeling  of  alarm,  which  was  soon 
increased  by  the  heavy  firing  of  the  troops,  the  less  regular 
musketry  of  the  Poles,  and  the  shouts  of  the  excited  Students 
and  Enagns.  While  columns  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  might  be  seen  gathering  in  the  gloom, 
and  hastening  to  form  themselves  in  dense  and  regular  masses 
under  their  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  of  twelve  which  had  proceeded 
towards  the  Palace,  soon  reached  its  destination.  The  senti* 
nels,  struck  by  terror  or  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Poles,  oflTered  no  resistance,  and  with  the  crv  of  **  Nabielak** 
— **  Death  to  the  Tyrant,^  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were  passed, 
the  confederates  penetrated  into  the  court-yard,  and  forcing  the 
doors  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  found  themselves 
within  the  very  lair  of  their  mortal  enemy,  who  at  this  hour 
according  to  his  custom  was  asleep.  The  Russian  general 
Gendre  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  youthful 
confederates,  but  he  was  borne  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  killed.  Lubowidzki  the  Vice  President  of  Warsaw  who 
joined  him,  was  severely  wounded.  It  is  probable  that  Con- 
stantine  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  the  just  indig- 
nation and  excited  pas^ons  of  the  young  men,  in  whose  power 
he  might  now  be  considered,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those 
accidents^ ,  which  we  can  hardly  lament,  as  it  perhaps  saved  the 
confederates  from  the  reproach  of  inflicting  a  summary  though 
well-earned  punishment  on  their  tyrant. 

It  was  the  Grand  Duke^s  custom  to  sleep  with  a  valet  in 
waiting  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  such  was  the  severity 
exercised  by  him  even  towards  his  domestic  attendants,  that 
the  person  who  filled  this  post  was  never  permitted,  under  pain 
of  immediate  punishment,  to  enter  his  sleeping  apartment 
until  summoned  by  an  appointed  signal.  The  valet  was  in 
attendance  when  the  Students  broke  into  the  Palace  and  heard 
the  tumultuous  attack  ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  the  dread 
of  the  knout  prevailed  over  his  sense  of  duty  or  supposed 
affection  towards  his  master.     He  did  not  awake  the  Grand 


•  "  Nabiclak,"  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
t  This  statement,  we  are  aware,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  any  of  the 
published  accounts,  bat  our  authority  is  a  distinguished  Polish  officer  t  that 
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.     Yet  dreading  the  danger  of  the  affray  which  seemed 
J  approaching,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  chamber  in 
bis  master  slept,  and  hurried  down  a  steep  and  retired 
of  stairs,  which  communicated  with  the  Duchesses  apart- 
\  in  the  wing  of  the  Palace.     The  impetuous  Students 
eir   search  for  the  Grand  Duke,  passed  the  door  which 
alet  had  just  abandoned,   and  rushed   down  the  same 
into  the  court-yard  below ;  but  ignorant  of  the  interior 
e  Palace,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  room  in  which  the 
t  of  thc'u*  search  and  of  their  vengeance  lay  concealed, 
irere  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  him. 
iding  a  longer  stay  at  Belvedere  with  their  limited  num- 
joo  hazardous  an  experiment — a  detachment  of  Russian 
Tj  having  been  actually  sent  to  cut  off  their  retreat — the 
dTui  band  rejoined  their  comrades  at  the  Bridge  of  Sobieski. 
t  in  the  meantime  had  augmented  their  ranks  to  about 
undred,  by  calling  on  the  School  of  Non-Commissioned 
rs  to  join  them.    The  call  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and 
nunediately  followed  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  bar- 
of  the  Russian  lancers  of  the  guard,  who  were  thrown 
oonfufflon  from  which  they  did  not  recover,  till  a  regi- 
of  hussars  and  another  of  cuirassiers  came    to   their 
ince.     The  confederates  now  found  themselves  in  an  open 
cpoeed  situation,  in  front  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
hreatened  them  with  an  immediate  attack,  and  who  every 
nt  expected  further  reinforcements.     They  were  obliged 
ore  to  seek  a  more  favourable  position,   and  retreated 
r  into  the  Park  of  Lazienki. 

is  Park  extends  from  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
f  Palace  Belvedere  to  the  Vistula.  As  it  approaches  the 
it  assumes  a  broken  and  marshy  character.  It  is  inter- 
at  intervals  with  reservoirs  of  water,  canals  (over  one  of 
the  Bridge  of  Sobieski  is  built)  communicating  with  the 
a,  and  it  is  also  covered  with  plantations  and  trees  of 
t  growth.  No  place  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
ions  of  a  body  of  infantry  opposing  an  attack  of  cavalry, 
€  Ensigns,  in  selecting  it,  proved  that  the  instructions  of 
lecturer  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  them.  Pro- 
\  themselves  as  much  as  possible  by  the  entangled  nature 
gtound  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
,  in.  K«.  v.  F 
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hastily  formed  their  small  force  into  a  hollow  square,  and  reso- 
lutely awaited  the  attack  of  the  Russian  guards.  They  did 
not  wait  long.  The  cuirassiers  immediately  charged  in  columns ; 
but  the  front  line  of  the  students  received  the  troopers  on 
their  bayonets,  while  the  rear  ranks  poured  in  a  destructive 
volley,  which  speedily  emptied  fifty  saddles  of  their  riders. 
Surprised  by  the  steady  resistance  they  encountered — perplexed 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night — dismayed  by  the  unwonted  shout  of  "  Niech  Zyte 
•*  Polska^  "  Poland  for  ever,'^  which,  within  the  very  precincts 
of  the  palace,  rose  high  and  loud  over  the  din  of  the  combat — 
the  soldiers  wavered — fell  into  disorder — ^and  eventually  fled 
to  their  barracks. 

The  confederates  now  moved  towards  Warsaw.  They  were 
encountered  at  Uyasdow  on  their  road  to  the  Capital  by  the 
regiment  of  lancers ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  Warsaw,  in 
a  quarter  of  the  town,  which  from  being  recently  built 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  New  World,'^  by  the  hussars. 
Still  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  enemy  as  to  their  numbers,  they  boldly 
attacked  and  dispersed  both  these  regiments  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  of  force.  The  troops  then  retreated 
towards  Belvedere  and  their  youthful  conquerors  entered 
Warsaw.  "  These  brilliant  actions,'^  we  must  repeat  with 
M.  Brozozowski,  "  in  which  three  complete  regiments  of 
•*  the  cavalry  of  the  guards  were  defeated  by  two  hundred 
**  sub-officers  and  students,  deserve  the  most  prominent  place 
"  in  the  annals  of  military  heroism.  They  also  gave  the 
**  Russians  a  foretaste  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  com- 
^^  mence,  and  an  earnest  of  what  Polish  valour  was  capable  of 
•*  performing  in  the  sacred  cause  of  national  liberty." 

On  entering  the  Capital  of  their  country  after  the  events  of 
which  we  have  given  but  a  feeble  sketch,  the  confederates 
were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  their  position. 
The  danger  which  hung  over  them  was  imminent,  and  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  attached  to  their  proceedings  were 
painfully  apparent.  They  were  isolated  as  it  were  from  society. 
On  the  one  hand  they  had  offended  their  Muscovite  rulers 
past  all  hope  of  forgiveness.  On  the  other  their  countrymen 
bad  not  openly  jwied  them.      The  contrast  too  between  the 
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in  which  they  had  just  been  busy  actors,  and  the  scenes 
ow  beheld,  was  very  striking.     An  hour  had  not  elapsed 
hey  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Russian 
B.       The   ringing  of   the  arms  of  the  cuirassiers — the 
tread  of  their  horses  as  they  rushed  to  the  charge — the 
I  and  the  firing  of  their  own  party — still  seemed  present 
he  minuteness  of  reality.     But  all  before  them  bore  the 
eter  of  peace  and  of  repose.     Several  of  the  mansions  of 
lobiUty    and  wealthier  classes  were  lighted  for   evening 
»— the   theatres  were    open,   and    crowded — the   trader 
dosing  his   shop   for   the  night,  and    the  lower   orders 
with  wonted  industry  the  thousand  occupations,  which 
the  humbler  citizen  of  a  large  and  populous  community. 
gw    only    of    the    inhabitants    retired    to    their    houses 
vaited  with  anxiety  the  course  of  events.     They  were 
r  in  the  confidence  of  the  confederates,  or  from  living  in 
|uarter  of  the  city  nearest  to  the  Palace,  were  alarmed 
be  unusual  appearance  of  fires  in  the  horizon,  the  drop- 
thots  in  the  distance,  and  the  less  equivocal  sounds  of 
idle  encounter  as  the  combatants  approached. 
was  absolutely  and  urgently  necessary  to  dispel  the  apathy 
b  thus  prevailed  throughout  Warsaw.    To  accomplish  this 
Dofederates  dispersed  themselves  in  every  direction,  with 
jry  of  **  to  arms'* — "  to  arms !"     One  rushed  into  the 
b^tre  des  Vari^tds^  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Poles !  ye  amuse 
nirselves  while   the  Russians  massacre  your  brethren  !^ 
ber  immediately    followed,   crying    "   Men   to  arms — to 
Ms'^— *'  the  women  to  their  homes !  **    The  play-house  was 
doned  immediately.     The  alarm  spread  in  every  direction. 
apB  of  people  soon  appeared  in  the  streets  looking   and 
ig  for  arms.     They  were  directed  to  the  arsenal.     It  was 
Iced  and  taken.     Its  contents,  upwards  of  30,000  stand  of 
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the  victims  of  Constantine^s  tyranny,  who  for  months  had 
suffered  confinement,  privation,  and  torture,  again  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom. 

The  Polish  troops  composing  the  garrison  of  Warsaw, 
were  as  little  prepared  as  the  citizens  for  the  momentous  events 
of  that  night.  The  intended  insurrection  was  known  only  to 
some  lieutenants,  and  other  sub-officers,  who  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise  much  personal  influence  over  their  regiments. 
An  appeal  therefore  was  made  to  the  national  feelings  of 
the  army.  Such  an  appeal  had  ever  been  successful  when 
addressed  to  Polish  troops,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
not  made  in  vain.  The  4th  regiment  of  the  line  was  the 
first  that  declared  in  favour  of  the  national  cause.  It  had 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  and  praises  of  the  Grand 
Duke  by  its  high  discipline  and  military  bearing,  and  it  now 
added  another  claim  to  his  admiration  —  that  of  devoted 
patriotism.  The  example  it  set  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  corps  of  flying  artillery,  with  their  battery  of  field-pieces. 
A  large  portion  of  the  grenadiers,  and  a  battalion  of  sappers 
and  miners  were  not  slow  to  follow ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
officers  seemed  to  hesitate  or  to  distrust  their  men,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  "  We  care  not  for  consequences  — 
"  lead  us,  if  you  please — if  not,  we  join  our  countrymen 
"  without  you."  Many  obnoxious  officers  fell  in  the  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  which  ensued.  Amongst  them  was  General 
Hauke,  Minister  of  War,  a  ready  tool  of  Constantine^s  capri- 
cious will ;  and  the  hateful  General  Blomer,  who  fell  pierced 
with  eighteen  bullets.  The  Russian  General  Sass  the  chief 
of  the  Secret  Police,  and  several  of  the  detested  Corps  of 
Spies,  were  also  killed  in  the  partial  encounters  which  took 
place.  Unfortunately  many  meritorious  and  honourable  men 
were  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

Several  Polish  officers  of  distinction,  influenced  by  a  high 
and  chivalrous  but  exaggerated  feeling  of  honour,  considered 
that  their  military  reputation  would  be  tarnished,  if  they 
joined  their  countrymen  in  disregard  of  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Muscovite  Government — to  that  government 
which  had  violated  every  principle  of  honour  and  good  faith 
in  its  intercourse  with  the  Poles.     The  able  generals  Trem- 
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bicki  and  Siemiootkowski,  and  the  well-known  patriot 
Potocki,  fell  victims  to  this  overstrained  sense  of  duty.  The 
Ittter  was  implored  by  the  confederates  on  their  knees  to  join 
them,  but  he  was  inexorable;  and  it  became  impossible  to 
save  him  from  the  fate  which  overtook  those  who  adhered  to 
the  Russians.  Deplorable  as  these  losses  were,  it  must  be- 
remarked  that  no  revolution  of  equal  extent  and  importance, 
was  ever  accomplished  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Of  the  Bus- 
dans  not  more  Uian  ninety  were  killed ;  and  although  several 
of  the  Poles  were  wounded,  none  had  fallen  onthepatriotic^de. 

The  night  appeared  long,  and  until  the  morning  dawned 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  confederates  alternately  prevailed. 
They  felt,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  been  vanquished,  and 
a  calm  and  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  had 
already  superseded  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
hours  of  action.  When  day  at  last  appeared,  it  found  the 
Poles  and  Rusmans  standing  to  their  arms  and  facing  each 
other — the  Poles  in  possession  of  the  Capital  of  their  country— 
the  Polish  eagle  flying  on  the  ramparts — and  the  Russians  but 
a  short  distance  from  its  precincts. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  or  discuss  the 
arrangements  made  to  carry  on  the  provisional  government,  nor. 
can  :we  do  more  than  lament  the  grievous  error  committed  in 
retaining  any  of  the  members  of  the  Russian  administration  in 
office.  For  the  details  of  these  proceedings  we  must  refer  ou^ 
readers  to  the  w(vks  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  thia 
article.  The  people  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  the  govern- 
ment. They  paraded  the  streets  in  armed  groups,  anxiously^ 
and  as  it  were  insUnctively,  inquiring  who  was  to  be  the  com« 
Bander  of  the  army,  for  on  him  it  was  evident  the  destinies  of 
Poland  depended.  General  Pac*  consented  to  take  the  com- 
mand till  General  Chlopieki,  the  superiority  of  whose  military 
talents  was  acknowledged,  should  have  been  prevailed  to  accept 
the  arduous  post.  Pursuant  to  orders  issued  by  the  municipality 
of  Warsaw  the  National  Guard  was  organized.  The  Students 
of  the  univernty  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  corps  called 

» 

*  General  Pac  died  Ust  year  at  Smyrna.    His  immenae  estates  have  been  con^ 
teated  and  given  to  Rnnian  generals.    His  only  daughter  is  in  a  convent  «f 
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the  Honorary  Guard,  of  which  Dr.  Szyrma*,  the  professor  d 
moral  philosophy,  was  elected  commander. 

At  a  time  when  the  police  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  Honorary 
Guard  rendered  important  services  in  maintaining  public  order. 
Warsaw  was  indebted  to  these  noble  and  enthusiastic  youths, 
for  its  tranquillity  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution. 
When  necessary  they  restrained  the  excesses  of  the  people, 
and  in  some  instances  disarmed  them.  In  the  perfomance 
of  these  duties  they  .bivouacked  day  and  night  in  the  streets, 
and  sent  their  patroles  in  every  direction.  They  also  sent 
detachments  into  the  country,  and  established  the  autho- 
rity of  the  national  government  in  the  provincial  towns. 
By  their  exertions  the  Russian  eagles  were  everywhere  dis- 
placed, and  the  Polish  substituted  for  them.  The  mihtary 
Students  began  the  revolution,  but  the  Students  of  the  uni ver- 
ity may  be  said  to  have  perfected  it.  Not  only  the  pupils  of 
the  university  of  Warsaw,  but  those  of  Cracow  and  other 
places,  with  their  masters  of  arts,  joined  the  Honorary  Guard. 
It  soon  mustered  twelve  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cavalry, 
and  throughout  the  country  it  was  the  terror  of  the  anarchist, 
while  it  excited  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  the 
patriotic  and  well-dispo^d. 

The  Grand  Duke  soon  abandoned  all  intention  of  attacking 
Warsaw,  and  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Wierzbna,  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  Capital.  He  did  not,  however, 
so  readily  give  up  the  hope  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  troops  dispersed  throughout  the 
provinces.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Fortress  of  Mod- 
lin  surrendered  to  Colonel  Kicki  and  Count  Ladislas 
Zamoyski,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  battalion  and  sixty  horse- 
men of  the  Honorary  Guard.  Its  Russian  garrison  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  immense 


•  Dr  Szyrma  was  a  Student  in  Edinburgh  in  1821.  While  in  that  city,  he 
published,  in  English,  "  Letters,  Litcrarj'  and  Political,  on  Poland  and  other 
'*  Sclavonic  nations."  On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  wrote  his  "  Reminiscences  of 
'*  England  and  Scotland,"  in  Polish,  in  3  vols.  He  also  compiled  an  English 
and  Polish  Dictionary,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  English  amongst  Us  countrymen.    rHe  is  now  a  refiigee  in  England. 
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stores  of  ammunitioD,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  cam- 
paign against  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  The 
Polish  general  Szembek,  amongst  the  first,  joined  the  national 
cause  from  the  provinces.  His  brigade  entered  Warsaw  nng. 
ing  the  prohibited ,  and  to  Russian  ears,  the  hateful  song  of 
"  Poland  is  not  lostr  Skrzynecki  with  his  regiment  came 
from  Pultusk,  and  news  were  daily  received  of  the  accession 
of  other  corps  to  the  national  banners. 

Constantine  now  plainly  perceived,  that  even  his  personal 
safety  depended  upon  opening  negociations  with  the  provisional 
government.  He  therefore  intimated  a  desire  to  hear  the 
wishes  and  complaints  of  the  Poles.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
a  deputation  consisting  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  Prince  Lubecki, 
Count  Ostrowski,  and  Leiewel,  proceeded  to  the  Russian  camp. 

Pursuant  to  their  instructions  they  demanded, — 

Fir«/,— The  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
granted  in  the  year  1815,  and  afterwards  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
the  Emperor. 

Secondly, — The  inviolability  of  the  Polish  territory. 

Thirdly, — The  withdrawal  of  the  Russo-Lithuanian  corps 
stationed  near  Bialystock  and  Brzesc. 

Fourthly, — The  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  uniting  all  the  ancient  Polish  provinces 
with  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  deputation  also  desired  to  know  whether  any  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Russia  for  reinforcements. 

The  interview  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Princess  Lowicz, 
the  consort  of  Constantine,  took  part  in  the  discussions  which 
arose.  The  deputation  was  assured  that  no  orders  had  been 
sent  for  reinforcements;  but  the  very  mention  of  the  Con^ 
etitution  put  the  Grand  Duke  in  a  violent  rage,  and  he 
arrogantly  asked,  "  Who  shall  dare  to  interfere  between  my 
"  Brother  and  the  Constitution  ?"  To  the  other  demands  he 
gave  evasive  replies ;  but  he  consented  to  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  promised  to  give  forty-eight  hours  notice, 
should  he  attack  Warsaw.  He  also  stated  his  intention  of 
mediating  with  hislmperial  Brother  for  the  «  Guilty .'"—«  There 
*<  are  no  guilty  amongst  us,^  said  Ladislas  Ostrowski  leaning 
on  bis  sabre,  and  the  deputation  departed.  On  the  following 
day  the  Grand  Duke  commenced  his  retreat,  passed  the  Vistula 
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at  Pulawy,  add  the  frontier  at  Wlodawa.     Previously  to  bis. 
departure  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  :— 

*'  I  grant  permission  to  the  Polish  troops,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  last 
moment,  to  join  their  comrades.  I  am  setting  out  with  the  Imperial  troops  to 
the  capital,  and  I  hope,  from  Polish  good  faith,  that  they  will  not  be  harassed  in 
their  progress  towards  the  frontiers.  I  likewise  recommend  the  public  establish- 
ments, the  security  of  property  and  of  individuals,  to  the  protection  of  the  Polish 
nation,  and  by  so  doing  I  place  them  under  a  safeguard  the  most  sacred. 

{Signed)         "  Constantine." 

Some  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  Constantine  and  the  Russian  troops  to  depart.  These 
troops  amounted  to  8,000  men,  and  they  had  with  them 
twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.  A  barbarous  and  subtle  enemy 
knew  well  how  to  appeal  to  the  romantic  feelings  of  honour 
which  influence  the  Poles  on  such  occasions ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  the  provisional  government  for  per- 
mitting the  Grand  Duke  to  leave  Poland  with  this  force,  and 
we  conceive  that  the  law  of  nations  permitted,  as  public  justice 
and  common  prudence  demanded,  that  Constantine  and  his 
soldiers  should  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  all  events, 
the  Russian  troops  should  have  been  disarmed,  and  their  arms 
would  have  been  an  important  acquisition  for  the  national 
cause. 

That  every  constitutional  means  of  obtaining  redress  might 
be  exhausted,  Prince  Lubecki  and  Count  Jezierski  were  sent 
to  Petersburgh  to  submit  the  grievances  of  the  Poles  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  such  concessions  as  would 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  unnecessary.  The  terms  they  were 
directed  to  insist  upon,  were  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
deputation  to  Constantine,  and  they  were  particularly  instructed 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
Polish  provinces. 

Envoys  were  also  sent  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
It  was  assumed  that  these  powers,  as  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  would  maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Poles ; 
and  the  interests  of  Europe  seemed  to  require  that  the  aggres- 
sive  proceedings  of  Russia  should  be  checked.  From  the 
justice  of  the  two  German  courts — both  of  which  had  been 
principal  actors  in  the  infamous  partition  of  their  country — 
the  Poles  did  npt  expect  much;  but  they  hoped  that  their 
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jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  might  exercise  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  their  policy.  They  were  deceived.  At 
Vienna  the  Court  was  favourably  disposed  towards  their  cause, 
but  Metiemxch  was  opposed  to  it.  At  Berlin,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ministers  were  more  tractable,  but  the  King  and  the 
Court  were  slavishly  prostrate  before  Russia.  The  ambition  of 
the  Czar  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks  were  feared,  but  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  the  success  of  liberal  principles,  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  absolutists,  fraught  with  infinitely  greater 
danger. 

The  mission  to  France  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
armed  intervention.  The  French  government  professed  an 
inclination  to  interfere  if  England  would  co-operate,  but  Lord 
Paknerston  would  not  even  admit  the  Polish  envoy  in  Lon- 
don, the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  nor  his  successor  the  venerable 
poet  Niemcewicz,  into  his  presence.  In  vain  did  General 
Lafayette  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Colonel 
Evans  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  raise  their  voices  in 
favour  of  Poland.  In  France,  a  narrow  and  a  selfish  system 
of  foreign  policy  already  commenced,  rendered  the  appeal  fruit* 
less;  and  in  England,  those  public  men  who  fifteen  years 
before,  declared  that  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  nations 
were  involved  in  the  question  of  Polish  independence,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  of  this  gallant  people  struggling 
with  its  gigantic  enemy. 

As  had  been  foreseen,  the  Emperor  Nicolas  refused  to 
recognise  the  deputation  or  to  negociate  with  *^  rebels,*^  as  he 
falsely  denominated  the  Poles.  The  Prince  Lubecki  being 
admitted  in  his  private  capacity,  and  having  alluded  to  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  as  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  con- 
fidence, the  Emperor  abruptly  said,  ^^  I  will  send  the  Marshal 
**  he  will  restore  quiet,^^  and  broke  up  the  conference*.  All 
their  efforts  to  negociate  having  failed,  the  Poles  felt  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  oppressor.  Even  under  these 
untoward  circumstances  their  dauntless  courage  did  not  forsake 
them.  They  seized  their  arms  a3id  prepared  for  the  unequal 
contest. 


*  <*  Je  rouleni  U  Pologne,  et  je  paiscnd  le  Rhin,'*  was,  at  thii  tine,  a 
fiiTpiirite  saying  of  the  Autocrat.  He  has  performed  the  first  part  of  the  tbrtai 
•*Hnay  be  doc  yet  accomplish  the  second  X 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Diet  assembled.  No  new  elections 
preceded  its  meeting  and  none  were  deemed  necessary.  Its 
members  were  Poles  and  of  course  patriots.^  Neither  the 
power  nor  the  corruption  of  Russia  had  been  able  to  taint  the 
character,  or  subdue  the  independence  of  the  Polish  represen- 
tative. Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski  was  unanimously  elected 
speaker  of  the  Diet,  and  supported  by  his  friends  took  his 
place  in  the  chair.  The  first  important  act  of  the  Diet  was  a 
declaration  of  the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  The 
second  the  establishment  of  a  Dictatorship.  General  Chlo- 
picki  was  named  Dictator,  but  this  power  was  not  confided  to 
him  without  restrictions.  A  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen 
jointly  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  was 
appointed  to  watch  his  conduct  with  the  right  to  require 
explanations,  and  in  extreme  cases  with  the  power  of  de- 
posing him.  In  the  general  exercise  of  his  functions,  full 
confidence  was,  however,  placed  in  the  Dictator;  his  duty 
being  in  fact  to  take  care,  ^^  ne  quid  detriment!  respublica 
**  capiat."* 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  the  Diet  broke  up 
its  sittings^  and  the  Polish  senators  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
labour  at  the  fortifications  of  Praga.  The  example  did  not 
fail  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  population.  All 
classes  of  the  inhabitants — the  master  and  the  servant — the 
professor  and  his  pupils — Priests  and  Jews — the  aged  and  the 
young— might  be  seen  in  motley  groups  on  the  ramparts 
digging  side  by  side.  Patriotism  levelled  all  differences.  The 
distinctions  of  rank—the  prejudices  of  race — ^the  conflict  of 
opinions  disappeared  under  its  influence.  Poland  exhibited 
the  picture  of  a  large  family  and  her  children  were  governed 
by  one  feeling. 

"  One  day/'  says  Dr.  Spazier,  "  an  assembly  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
women  and  young  girls  were  seen  traversing  the  streets  of  Warsaw  with  spades, 
singing  the  national  songs  of  their  country.  They  were  villagers  going  to 
labour  at  the  fortifications  of  Praga.  The  cort^e  was  headed  by  a  virgin, 
dressed  in  white.  In  her  hands  she  bore  a  banner,  with  some  patriotic  lines 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  she  was  followed  by  the  principal  matrons  of  the  village. 
A  respectable  Polish  lady,  the  Countess  Zaleska,  and  her  grand-daughters, 
closed  the  train." 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  Dictator  Chlopicki,  whom  the  people  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  as  the  future  liberator  of 
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his  country,  when  this  extraordinary  individual  tendered  his 
resignation — an  act  which  was  not  only  considered  a  public 
calamity,  but  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  appeared 
almost  tantamount  to  treachery.  The  only  explanation  given 
of  this  proceeding,  was  the  expectation  the  Dictator  had  enter- 
tained of  the  negociations  with  Nicolas  being  successful,  and  the 
fastidious  sense  of  military  honour,  which  urged  him  not  to  vio- 
late his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  when  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  these  negociations  had  failed.  Yet  after  resigning 
the  supreme  command,  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Russians,  and  by  his  advice  was  instrumental  in  destroying 
thousands  of  the  Emperor^s  troops  ! 

In  this  emergency  the  Diet  immediately  assembled.  Its 
first  step  was  the  formation  of  a  new  Provisional  Government 
of  five  members.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  elected 
President,  and  the  other  members  were  Vincent  Niemojowski*, 
Morawski,  Barzykowski,  and  Lelewel.  Prince  Michael  Rad- 
ziwil  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and  Chlopicki,  after 
some  hesitation,  consented  to  support  him  with  his  military 
experience  and  advice. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  for  action. 

The  Russian  army  brought  into  the  field  against  the  Poles, 
under  Marshal  Diebitch,  was  composed  of  the  following 
trooprf-:— 

Infimtry,  9S  battalions,  of  750  men  each 72,750 

Cavalry,  157  iquadront,  of  150  men  each    28,550 

Artillery,  896  field  pieces  and  battering  cannon,  "I  ^^20 

20  artillerymen  to  each  gun i 

Coasacks,  1 1  regiments,  of  400  men  each 4,400 

Reserve,    commissariat,  waggon   train,    hospital,)  2  qOO 

sta£^  &c.  &c i 

110,620 

Captain  Frankland  estimated  the  total  of  Diebitch'^s  army 
at  180,000  men^.  The  Russians  themselves  at  200,000, 
as  they  always  exaggerate  the  number  of  their  troops  at  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign.     After  the  several  defeats  they 


*  Mtemcjowaki  died  last  year  at  Moscow,  on  his  road  to  Siberia  as  un  Exile. 

t-  Sollyk,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  260—272. 

X  NarnitiTe  of  a  Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Swedvn,  in  1830  and  1831. 
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experienced  in  Poland,  they  reduced  the  number  below   the 
Polish  estimate. 

To  oppose  this  force  the  Poles  assembled  the  following 
troops: — 

In&ntry,  13  regiments,  with  four  battalions,  of  800  \  .|  ^^^ 

men  in  each  regiment /  *''^"^ 

Cavalry,  nine  regiments,  with  five  squadrons,  of  200  ^ 

men  in  each  regiment,  and  two  squadrons  of  V  9,400 

carabineers J 

Artillery,  126  field-pieces,  with  20  artillerymen)  o  eon 

to  each  gun /  ' 

Reserve,  commissariat,  waggon  train,  &c 1,000 

New  levies  of  infantry    2,500 

Three  battalions  of  riflemen,  and  light  cavalry    ....  1,500 

58,520 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Polish  army,  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Russians,  at  no  time,  however,  exceeded 
44,000  men*.  Upwards  of  14,000  having  been  stationed  in 
the  provinces,  or  employed  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Modlin 
and  Zamosc. 

The  whole  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Kingdom  now  swarmed 
with  Russian  Troops.  On  the  6th  of  February  1881,  Prince 
Szachowskoy  entered  the  Palatinate  of  Augustowo,  General 
Kreutz  that  of  Lublin,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  fol- 
lowed in  eight  divisions,  all  advancing  on  lines  of  march 
which  converged  towards  Warsaw  as  a  common  centre.  Prince 
Radziwil  and  Chlopicki  felt  that  to  endeavour  to  cover  so 
extensive  a  frontier,  with  so  small  an  army  as  the  Polish,  would, 
by  dispersing  their  force,  ensure  immediate  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion. Warsaw,  therefore,  with  its  Vistula,  its  fortifications, 
and  its  surrounding  plains,  was  chosen  as  the  place  where  the 
chief  struggle  was  to  be  made. 

With  reference  to  this  plan,  the  whole  of  the  active  army  was 
divided  into  four  principal  divisions  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Kbukowiecki,  Zymibski,  Skrzynecki,  and 
SzEMBEK.  The  cavalry  under  Weissenhof  was  divided 
into  three  diviaons. 

•  The  Poles  could  have  brought  an  army  four  times  as  numerous  into  the 
field,  but  arms  not  men  were  wanting.  They  never  had  more  than  60,000 
muskeU  I  yet  one  immense  room  in  the  Tower  of  London,  we  are  told  by  a 
recent  writer,  contains  200,000,  "  most  tastefully  and  conveniently  arranged, 
<«  and  in  perfect  order."  Would  that  half  the  contents  of  that  room  had  been 
transferred  to  Poland ! 
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The  division  of  Krukowiecki  amounted  to  10,000  men  and 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Polish  army.  It  was  opposed  to  a 
Russian  division  under  Prince  Szachowskoy,  and  Manderstein, 
The  second  division  under  Zymirski,  of  8000  men,  and  the  third 
division  under  Skrzynecki,  of  9000  men,  constituted  the  centre, 
and  faced  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Diebitch,  supported  by  Generals  Rosen,  Pahlen, 
and  Whit.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  led  the  Russian  re- 
serve of  ^,000  men.  In  the  rear  of  the  Polish  centre,  the  fourth 
division  under  Szembek,  amounting  to  9000  men,  formed  a 
reserve.  Its  head  quarters  were  not  further  advanced  than 
Okuniew,  at  three  Polish  miles  (about  fifteen  English)  from 
Warsaw.  General  Dwemicki,  with  a  corps  of  7000  men  on 
the  right  wing,  had  the  Russian  Generals  Geismar  and  Kreutjs 
in  his  front.  These  dispositions  being  completed,  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  army  being  cut  off  from 
the  Capital,  and  General  Szembek  had  orders  to  reinforce  the 
weaker  points  in  case  of  need. 

The  first  shot  fired  was  on  the  river  Liwiec,  the  passage  of 
which  was  disputed  by  a  single  Polish  battalion  with  two  field 
pieces  for  a  whole  day,  though  attacked  by  a  Russian  corps 
with  twelve  cannon.  The  enemy  then  seemed  to  overrun 
the  kingdom  like  a  deluge,  and  General  Kreutz,  after  crosang 
the  Vistula  near  Pulawy,  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as 
Radom.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Dwemicki  at  the  head  of 
his  corps  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  surprised  and  routed  the 
Russians  at  Stoczek,  with  a  loss  of  eleven  cannon,  600  killed, 
and  230  pnsoners.  The  Poles  suffered  comparatively  but 
little.  This  brilliant  and  successful  action  diffused  a  feeling  of 
confidence  throughout  the  Polish  army,  as  the  victory  was 
gained  over  Geismar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals 
of  the  Turkish  war. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  Polish  army  on  Warsaw,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  general  plan  of  operations,  several  engagements  took 
place  which  reflected  honour  on  the  Polish  arms.  The  chief 
were  the  actions  at  Dobre,  Okukiew,  and  Wawr,  and  of  these 
the  most  important  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  February,  in 
the  celebrated  Alder- Wood.  The  possession  of  this  wood  was 
obstinately  disputed  by  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  at  the  point 
of  the  fapyonet.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  great,  and 
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several  of  the  Russian  regiments  were  reduced  to  single  batta- 
lions. The  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  and  the 
Alder-Wood*  was  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  Polish  army. 

The  enemy  was  now  within  sight  of  Warsaw,  and  from  the 
elevated  ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  position  of 
either  army  could  be  distinctly  traced.  At  the  termination  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
Capital,  the  Polish  army  lay  encamped  —  its  centre  over- 
shadowed by  the  celebrated  Alder- Wood — while  the  Russian 
tents  were  seen  in  the  distance,  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  an 
extensive  pine  forest,  which  partly  concealed  their  force. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Grochow,  the  Russians  were 
ranged  in  double  lines  along  the  edge  of  this  forest.  Count 
Fahlen  commanded  the  right  wing  and  General  Rosen  the 
left  of  their  army.  A  numerous  cavalry  under  General  Witt 
occupied  the  hills  and  plains  towards  the  village  of  Zombki, 
reaching  as  far  as  Prince  Szachowskoy^s  corps,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  junction  with  Diebitch.  The  reserve  under 
Constantine  had  not  yet  reached  the  main  body.  The  ele- 
vated site  on  which  the  Russian  army  stood,  made  its  position 
in  some  respects  an  advantageous  one ;  but  the  marshy  and 
uneven  ground,  intersected  with  ditches  and  covered  with 
brush  wood  in  front,  rendered  an  advance  a  very  difficult 
movement. 

The  division  of  Zymirski  occupied  the  Alder- Wood,  and 
this  position  constituted  at  once  the  centre  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced point  of  the  Polish  army.  Szembek'*s  division  on  the 
right,  extended  from  Grochow  to  the  Morass  Saska  Kempa, 
leaning  upon  a  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Vistula. 
The  cavalry,  in  two  corps,  was  under  the  command  of 
Lubienski  and  Uminski.  The  former  acted  as  a  reserve  for 
Szembek  and  Skrzynecki;  the  latter,  on  the  left,  maintained 
the  communication  between  the  main  army  and  the  corps  of 
Krukowiecki  at  Bialolenka.  To  the  above  force  must  be 
added  three  regiments  of  recruits,  who  for  want  of  muskets 
were  armed  with  scythes,  and  a  part  of  the  National  Guard 


*  In  coniequence  of  the  severe  fighting  which  took  place  on  this  occasioii« 
and  at  the  battle  of  Qrochow  in  the  Alder- Wood,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the 
<*  Bloody  Forest." 
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of  Warsaw,  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  wounded  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  Krukowiecki  at^ 
tacked  and  defeated  at  Bialolenka,  the  Russian  corps  of  Prince 
Szachowskoy,  composed  of  15,000  men  and  50  pieces  of  cannon, 
but  could  not  prevent  its  subsequent  junction  with  Diebitch.  So 
soon  as  the  Imperial  Field-Marshal  was  informed  of  this  attack 
he  issued  orders  for  a  general  action.  At  nine  o^clock  in  the 
morning  the  first  cannon  was  heard  from  the  Russian  lines—* 
it  was  the  signal  for  battle — and  was  immediately  answered  by 
the  Polish  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Poles  was  the  Alder^ 
Wood.  It  screened  all  their  movements.  No  effectual  ad- 
vance could  be  made  by  the  enemy  while  it  remained  in  their 
possession.  Diebitch  determined  therefore  to  carry  it  at  any 
sacrifice.  The  24th  division — the  corps  of  Rosen — was  des- 
tined for  this  service.  It  plunged  into  the  thicket  but  almost 
disappeared  under  the  bayonets  of  the  Polish  troops.  Diebitch 
finding  the  resistance  offered  so  desperate,  continued  to  send 
fresh  reinforcements  till  the  number  of  Russians  engaged 
amounted  to  twenty-five  battalions,  and  the  Poles  were  forced 
from  one  part  of  the  wood. 

The  Ex-Dictator  Chlopicki  viewed  this  retrograde  move- 
ment with  lively  dissatisfaction,  and  sent  orders  to  Zymirski  on 
no  account  to  abandon  the  post.  In  vain  did  the  Polish  General 
plead  the  exhaustion  of  his  men.  ^*  Tell  him,^^  said  the  veteran, 
**  to  hold  it  with  his  teeth."*"  The  4th  and  the  8th  regiments, 
under  Boguslawski,  were  however  sent  to  relieve  Roland^s 
brigade,  which  had  suffered  most  severely;  the  brigade  of 
Czyzewski  alone  maintaining  its  position.  These  gallant  regi- 
ments on  reaching  the  wood  rushed  to  the  charge.  The 
Russians  could  not  withstand  the  onset,  and  the  Poles  once 
more  became  masters  of  the  disputed  ground. 

The  grape-shot  of  the  Polish  artillery  had  made  lamentable 
havoc,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but  in  the  wood 
itself.  Scarcely  a  tree  had  escaped  injury,  and  many  were 
entirely  cut  down.  The  wood  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
field  of  corn  after  a  heavy  hail  storm  ;  and  under  its  torn  and 
entangled  branches— from  the  dying  and  the  dead — oozed  the 
miqgled  stream  of  life  which  flowed  from  the  fiee-man  and 
ihe  slave. 
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'*  Rider  and  Horse'— Friend,  Foe^in  one  red  burial 
blent" 

Diebitch  though  foiled  did  not  relax  in  his  efforts.  Fresh 
masses  were  thrust  forward^  and  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  division,  with  three  complete  regiments  of  infantry,  were  led 
to  the  attack  by  Greneral  Neidhard.  In  spite  of  their  greatest 
exertions,  the  Poles  were  partially  driven  back  by  this  immense 
superiority  of  force,  and  the  Russians  were  on  the  point  of  again 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  wood,  when  Chlopicki  himself  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  Skrzynecki  with  the  remainder 
of  his  division.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  they  simul- 
taneously attacked  the  Russians,  and  routed  them  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  Chlopicki  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  though  wounded,  burst  from  the  wood  at  the  head  of  the 
victorious  Poles,  who  with  the  cry  of  Poland !  Poland  for  ever ! 
charged  Rosen'^s  division  in  its  disorderly  retreat,  and  excited  a 
panic  in  the  Russian  soldiery  which  extended  even  to  the  main 
body  under  Diebitch. 

Chlopicki  with  a  soldier^s  eye  saw  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  He  marked  the  wavering  lines  of  the  Russian  army^ 
and  the  hurried  movement  of  their  cavalry  into  masses,  prepar- 
ing, by  a  charge,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  discomfited  infantry-w 
The  crisis  was  important.  The  fate  of  the  battle — perhaps  of 
Poland — depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  moment.  He  in- 
stantly dispatched  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  Lubienski,  for  one  or 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  to  pursue  the  retreating  Russians, 
while  he  continued  to  press  upon  them  with  the  light  brigade  of 
the  second  division,  and  threatened  to  take  a  line  of  artillery  in 
flank.  Unfortunately  for  his  country,  the  answer  of  Lubienski 
was,  that  he  could  receive  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
alone  and  that  the  ground  was  unfit  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 
Offended  but  not  dismayed,  Chlopicki  left  for  a  moment  the 
tumult  of  the  battle,  and  hastened  to  Prince  Radziwil,  who 
immediately  sent  orders  to  Lubienski  to  charge  jointly  with 
Szembek^s  division.  ^^  Now,  Gentlemen,^  said  Chlopicki,  as 
he  galloped  to  the  front,  "  we  will  take  some  Russian  cannon.^ 
But  while  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  Aide-de-Camp  a  shell 
burst  near  him.  The  fragments  killed  his  horse  and  threw  him 
violently  to  the  ground.  He  lay  for  some  time  senseless,  and 
upon  recovering  himself,  found  that  both  his  feet  were  severely 
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wounded.  The  Scythemen  were  called.  They  spread  a  cloak 
and  placing  him  upon  it  bore  him  on  their  scythes  towards 
Warsaw.  He  sat  upright  as  they  carried  him  from  the  field, 
still  turning  his  head  towards  the  enemy ;  and  observing  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  his  fall  exclaimed,  ^^  Why  was  I  not 
"  killed,  rather  than  witness  what  is  now  occurring."" 

It  was  three  oVlock  when  Chlopicki  fell,  and  the  contest 
had  lasted  for  six  hours  without  intermission  and  with  the 
greatest  carnage.  It  was  still  continued  but  without  order  of 
any  general  plan.  Each  corps  gallantly  maintained  its  position, 
and  the  action  became  emphatically,  as  it  was  afterwards  termed, 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Lieutenants.^  No  where  did  the  military 
glory  of  the  Polish  soldier  shine  brighter  than  on  the  Plains  of 
Grochow.  Each  man  endeavoured  by  his  individual  zeal  and 
intelligence  to  supply  the  want  of  a  leader,  and  each  fought 
as  if  the  mother-earth  on  which  he  stood  was  only  to  be 
purchased  with  his  life-blood. 

Szachowskoy'*s  corps  having  joined  the  main  Russian  army, 
the  position  of  the  Poles  in  the  forest  became  no  longer 
tenable;  but  they  formed  a  new  line  which  extended  from 
Grochow  to  Zombki.  Diebitch  while  these  movements  were 
going  on,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
on  the  Polish  army,  and  under  the  cover  of  this  assault  ordered 
a  general  charge  of  cavalry.  This  charge  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  right  wing  of  the  Poles  was  bent  back  as  far 
as  Praga.  On  the  left  and  in  the  centre,  however,  the  attack 
entirely  failed,  and  the  Russian  Cuirassiers  checked  by  the  fire 
of  a  battalion  commanded  by  Major  Karski,  were  charged  by 
the  second  and  fifth  Polish  Lancers  and  entirely  routed — the 
regiment  of  Prince  Albert,  which  led  the  attack,  being  cut  to 
pieces.  The  day  terminated  by  a  cannonade  on  either  side — 
the  last  shots  being  fired  by  the  Polish  artillery.  Skrzynecki 
and  Szembek  proposed  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy^s  camp  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  Prince  Radziwil  ordered  the  army 
to  pass  to  the  west  side  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  immediately 
done,  the  bridge  being  in  hourly  danger  of  destruction  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  battle  of  Grochow  will  ever  be  memorable  in  military 
annals.     In  it,  an  army  of  120,000  men  with  400  pieces  of 
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cannon,  were  unable  to  vanquish  35,000  men*  with  100 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  but  for  an  accident  would  most  pro- 
bably have  experienced  an  ignominious  defeat.  The  loss 
of  the  Poles,  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  to  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  was  estimated  at  11,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
Russians  was  said  to  amount  to  30,000 ;  and  considering  the 
long  inaction  of  Dicbitch  after  the  battle,  and  the  unfortunate 
turn  the  war  subsequently  took  for  the  Russians,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  their  loss  was  not  exaggerated. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Grochow  Prince  Radziwil 
resigned.  Chlopicki  was  again  proposed  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  the  state  of  his  wounds  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Skrzynecki,  at  his  suggestion,  was 
named  as  the  leader  of  the  Polish  army ;  and  at  such  a  crisis 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 

Both  armies  were  so  exhausted  by  the  recent  contests,  that 
some  time  elapsed  before  either  was  prepared  to  undertake 
active  operations.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
was  roused  throughout  the  provinces  of  Ancient  Poland,  and 
even  the  Duchy  of  Posen  and  Galicia,  which  could  not  openly 
participate  in  the  contest,  without  compromising  the  neutrality 
of  their  respective  governments,  sent  secret  contingents  of  men 
and  money.  The  Russian  Provinces  unrestrained  by  such 
considerations  openly  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  not  only  were  the  operations  of  the  Russian  army  before 
Warsaw  paralyzed  by  these  events,  but  the  whole  Muscovite 
Empire  was  threatened  with  convulsion.  Troops  were  in 
consequence  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
following  Ukase  was  issued  from  Petersburgh — a  document  so 
barbarous,  that  were  it  not  established  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  civilised  Europe  would  almost  reject  its  authenticity. 
*^  We  order,^  says  the  Imperial  Tyrant — 

"  1.  All  nobles  (Szlachta)  taking  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  offering  an 
armfid  resistance  to  the  legitimate  authorities,  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial,  and 
the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  on  being  confirmed  by  the  respectivs 
commanders  of  detachments." 


•  Krukowiecki's  corps  was  not  engaged,  with  the  exception  of  Gielgud's 
Brigade,  which  at  a  late  hour  reinforced  Uminski  at  Zombki.  Uminski  had  gal- 
lantly held  the  Russians  in  check  during  the  whole  day. 
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**  3.  The  landed  property  of  such  criminals  is  to  be  confiscated,  and  the 
Terenues  to  belong  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Invalids.*' 

"  3.  With  respect  to  the  mmle  children  of  nobles  punished  for  the  crimes 
specified  in  the  first  article,  our  further  pleasure  is  to  be  hereafter  taken  (!)  The 
tkiidren  of  those  who  describe  themselves  as  Szlachta  (nobles),  without  being 
•Me  to  give  satis&ctory  proofs  of  their  rank,  are  to  be  sent  as  recruits  to  the 
ttilitary  cantonments.'* 

**  i.  Persons  of  inferior  rank  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  whatever 
province  they  may  belong,  are  to  be  enlisted  as  recruits,  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
Siberian  battalions  of  the  line." 

"**  5,  Their  male  children  are  to  be  taken  as  recruits  for  the  military  can- 
tonments." 

**  6.  All  those  guilty  of  homicide,  during  the  course  of  the  disturbances,  are 
to  be  tried  according  to  martial  law." 

It  is  such  edicts  that  will  establish,  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  the  undoubted  claim  of  the  Czar  Nicolas  to  the 
title  of  "  The  Herod  of  the  North."" 

A  month  after  the  appointment  of  Skrzynecki  the  losses  of 
the  Poles  were  restored  by  fresh  levies.  The  sick  and  the 
wounded  were  distributed  in  the  excellent  hospitals  of  the 
capital.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank*  were  amongst  the  attend- 
ants on  the  sufferers,  and  the  mild  humanity  which  dis« 
tinguished  the  Poles  from  their  opponents  throughout  the  war, 
extended  the  same  relief  to  the  Russian  prisoners  who  were 
wounded. 

The  conduct  of  the  Russians'!*  afforded  a  striking  contrast. 
Marshal  Diebitch  spat  in  the  face  of  the  first  Polish  officer 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  pri- 


*  The  Countess  Claudia  Potocka,  so  well  known  for  her  devotion  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  was  unremitting  in  her  attention.  She  died  at  Geneva  about  a 
month  since,  persecuted  by  the  Prussian  government,  her  estates  being  situated 
in  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Dzialymki,  the  Polish  ambas- 
sador to  England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  **  Virgin  Queen" 
addressed  her  celebrated  Latin  speech  from  the  throne. 

f  The  Poles  acted  diflerently.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  battles  the  Russian 
general  Lewandowski  was  left  on  the  field  wounded  and  abandoned.  He  had 
even  been  robbed  by  his  own  soldiers.  An  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Polish  Com- 
mander-in-chief, recognizing  him  as  an  officer  of  rank,  rode  up  and  said, 
"  General,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him  his  horse. 
Snrpriaed  at  such  generous  conduct  the  Russian  hesitated ;  but  the  gallant  Pole 
insisted  on  his  offer  being  accepted,  and  conducted  his  enemy  in  safety  to  the 
Polish  head  quarters.  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  act,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Russian  General  had  served  under  Suwaroff  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  II.,  and  had  participated  in  the  massacre  of  Praga,  when  20,000  of  the 
onanned  Polish  population  were  put  to  the  sword. 
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soner  of  war,  and  bis  subalterns  and  soldiers  committed  tbe 
greatest  atrocities.  The  breasts  of  women  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cossacks — the  peasantry  were  killed — and  in  the  town 
of  Oszmiana,  the  women  and  children  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  church  from  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  were 
massacred.  These  cruelties  seemed  to  call  for  retaliation,  and 
the  question  was  debated  in  the  Diet,  but  the  proposition  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  national  character.  The  Polish 
commander-in-chief  was  simply  directed  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Imperial  marshal  against  such  acts  as  *^  barbarous 7" 

The  second  period  of  the  war  commenced  so  brilliantly  as  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ultimate  triumph.  On 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  Skrzynecki  crossed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Vistula  on  a  bridge  of  boats  which  connected  Warsaw  with 
Praga,  and  which  had  been  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  any 
noise  from  the  march  of  the  troops.  When  at  Praga,  two  de- 
tachments were  sent  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russian  corps 
stationed  at  Wawr,  while  the  third  was  ordered  to  advance  to- 
wards  the  enemy  by  the  high  road  leading  to  Milosna.  Aided 
by  a  misty  morning  the  enterprise  was  completely  successful. 
The  enemy  was  surprised  in  his  camp.  Two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry were  made  prisoners.  Two  cannon  and  one  standard  were 
taken,  and  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  was  freed  from  his  presence. 
The  Russians  were  closely  pursued  on  the  high  road  to  Dembe 
WiELKiE,  where  a  warm  engagement  ensued  in  which  20,000 
of  their  troops  took  part.  Tliey  were  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  eight  cannon  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  the  General  Lewandowski.  Night-fall  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit,  but  it  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  the  Poles 
did  not  stop  in  their  victorious  career  until  they  had  reached 
the  river  Kortzyn,  which,  the  bridges  being  burnt  by  tlie  re- 
treating enemy,  they  were  unable  to  pass.  In  these  two  days 
the  Poles  took  11,000  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five 
standards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  Poles  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  Such  are  the 
results  of  a  well  organised  attack  upon  discomfited  masses  in 
retreat. 

The  captured  cannon  were  exposed  to  public  view  in  Warsaw. 
The  Russian  standards  were  carried  through  the  streets,  and 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  on  Easter 
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night,  at  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
Members  of  the  GoTemment  and  of  the  Senate  attended  in  their 
places,  and  the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  were  crowded  with  eiw 
thusiastic  groups  of  the  people.  It  was  a  moment  to  excite  the 
best  and  most  exalted  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  scene 
itself  seemed  to  realize  the  glowing  picture  of  the  friend  and 
poet  of  Poland*. 

**  Come  but  the  day  when  Poland's  fight  is  won, 
And  on  my  grare-stone  shine  the  monronr't  tun— 
The  day  that  sees  Warsaw's  cathedral  glow, 
AVith  endless  ensigns  ravish'd  from  the  foe — 
Her  women  lifting  their  fair  hands  with  thanks. 
Her  pious  warriors  kneeling  in  their  ranks ; 
The  'scutcheon'd  walls  of  high  heraldic  boast, 
The  odorous  altars*  elevated  host, 
The  organ  sounding  through  the  aisle's  long  glooms, 
The  mighty  dead  seen  sculptured  o'er  their  tombs; 
(John,  Europe's  saviour — Poniatowski's  fair 
Besemblanet — Kosciusko  shall  be  there.}" 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  Poles  followed  up  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  over  their  invaders,  and  attacking  them  at 
Iganie  near  Siedlce,  took  2,500  prisoners,  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  three  general  officers.  Three  field-officers  were 
among  the  slain.  The  13th  and  14th  Russian  divisions,  who, 
from  the  reputation  they  had  gained  in  the  Turkish  war 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  "  Licms  of  Vama,^  were 
engaged  in  this  action.  But  in  the  battle  of  Iganie  they  learnt 
the  difference  between  the  Polish  bayonet  and  the  Turkish 
•cymetar.  Actions  less  brilliant,  but  itot  less  creditable  to  the 
Polish  arms,  were  also  fought  at  Pulawy,  Boremle,  Kuflewo^ 
Kock,  Raygrod,  Kowno,  and  Rogoznica.  The  only  battle  in 
which  the  Poles  can  be  said  to  have  been  defeated  was  at  Kazi- 
mierz.  They  lost  in  it  between  1000  and  2000  men.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  in 
which  neither  party  could  claim  the  victory,  and  which  cost  the 
Poles  7000  men,  and  the  Russians  upwards  of  15,000. 

After  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  a  corps  was  sent  into  Lith- 
uania to  support  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  had 
broken  out  in  that  province.    Another  corps  had  previously 
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been  ordered  to  Volhynia.  The  original  plan  of  opposing  one 
compact  body  to  the  enemy — a  plan  which  hitherto  had  been 
attended  with  such  brilliant  success — was  in  these  and  similar 
instances  unfortunatelyabandoiied;  and  the  strength  of  thearmy 
—never  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Russians — was  frittered  away 
in  detachments  and  exhausted  by  a  partisan  warfare.  In  the 
meantime  the  main  army  on  either  side  again  relapsed  into  in- 
action. The  Russians  waiting  for  reinforcements,  and  the  Poles 
still  cherishing  illusory  hopes  of  an  armed  interference  by  France. 
At  this  time  Diebitch  himself  died.  Chagrin  it  is  said  at  the 
defeats  he  had  sustained  hurried  his  decease.  He  died  in 
disgrace  with  his  master,  and  the  laurels  he  gathered  in  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan  faded  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Pas- 
kiewicz  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  being  supported  by 
Ruediger'*s  corps  of  16,000  men  from  Volhynia,  crossed  the 
Vistula  and  threatened  Warsaw  itself. 

Skrzynecki'^s  temporizing  conduct  at  Bolimow  excited  much 
dissatisfaction ;  and  discontent  and  apprehension  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  contest  now  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Polish  camp,  composed  not  only 
of  generals  but  of  officers  of  every  rank,  and  it  was  attended, 
in  consequence  of  a  special  invitation,  by  the  provisional 
government.  This  meeting  was  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  Polish  Diet  in  the  middle  ages,  and  after 
a  lengthened  discussion,  Skrzynecki  was  removed  from  the 
supreme  command  and  Dembinski  was  substituted  in  his 
place.  These  proceedings  were  unhappily  succeeded  by  the 
disgraceful  events  of  the  16th  and  16th  of  August  in  Warsaw. 

"  The  nights  of  the  15th  and  l(Sth  of  August,  says  M.  Brozozowski*,  have  left  a 
Btain  upon  our  revolution  and  national  character,  by  desecrating  it  with  scenes  of 
murder  and  cruelty,  not  only  foreign  to  the  Polish  character,  but  such  as  exer- 
cised a  baneful  influence  on  our  afiairs  at  an  important  crisis.  The  events  of 
that  horrible  night,  long  in  embryo,  were  at  last  brought  into  activity  by  a  com- 
bination of  fatal  events.  The  Dictator  Chlopicki  had  sown  the  first  seeds  of 
mischief,  by  protecting  a  crowd  of  spies  and  traitors  from  punishment  under 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  public  voice  loudly 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  these  criminals.  A  slight  penalty  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  was  alone  inflicted  on  them.  So  long  as  success  attended 
our  efforts  and  victory  followed  our  Standards,  these  men  were  forgotten ;  but 

•  La  Guerre  de  la  Pohgnfj  p.  240. 
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when  mitfortune  threatened  the  country,  the  rettlesi  eyes  of  all  were  again  turned 
on  tliis  corrupt  mass,  which  seemed  to  wait  but  the  moment  of  deliverance,  to 
inflict  itself,  a  second  time,  on  a  devoted  people.  The  unfortunate  turn  which 
affiurs  had  taken,  increased  this  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  grave  fault, 
committed  by  the  commmanders  of  the  army,  almost  justified  the  suspicion  of 
treason." 

•  •••••••• 

**  The  murderous  events  of  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  may  be  traced  to 
several  causes.  There  was  a  hidden  Russian  spring,  adroitly  managed,  which  not 
only  stimulated  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  political  fanatics,  but  betrayed  many  honest 
patriots,  without  sufficient  discretion  to  restrain  their  passions,  into  the  plot 
There  were  many  ambitious  men  who  thought  only  of  their  own  elevation,  and 
General  Krukowiecki  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  led  into  error.  The 
'  Patriotic  Club,'  of  infamous  memory,  was  the  tool  employed  in  these  proceedings. 
This  '  club,'  composed  of  individuals  who  thought  much  more  of  talking  than  of 
making  any  real  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  was  the  true  gangrene 
that  poisoned  the  very  life-blood  of  our  revolution.  The  number  of  persons  put 
to  death  on  that  disastrous  night,  did  not,  however,  exceed  thirty-five.  The  more 
importantwere  Generals  Jankowski,  Bukowski,  Huriig,  and  Salacki.  One  Hankic- 
wicz,  an  inquisitor  under  the  Russian  government,  a  Cossack,  who  had  cut  off  the 
breasts  of  a  woman,  and  several  spies  of  a  low  rank.  But  the  consequences  weie 
of  immense  and  disastrous  importance.  The  hearts  of  all  honest  men  were 
chilled,  and  the  army  heard  the  news  of  these  murders  with  the  most  lively  indig- 
nation, and  saw  with  horror  how  completely  the  authority  of  the  government 
was  prostrate  before  an  infuriated  populace." 

«'•  •  •  •  •  •  «  • 

"It  was  then  that  the  helm  of  his  country  was  reluctantly  surrendered  by  the 
good  and  virtuous  Prince  CzartoryskL  A  man  whose  whole  life  was  free  from 
stain  or  reproach — who  shone  in  the  horizon  of  our  revolution  like  some  bene- 
ficent planet — and  towards  whom  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  all  honest  men  were 
turned  with  affection  and  respect.  Prince  Czartoryski  was  succeeded  by  General 
Krukowiecki,  because  violence  and  indiscretion  were  mistaken  for  energy  and 
decision  of  character." 

The  war  was  now  evidently  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  6th 
of  September  Warsaw  was  assaulted  on  the  side  of  Wola, 
Three  battalions  of  Poles,  to  whom  the  defence  of  a  redoubt  in 
that  quarter  were  assigned,  made  a  most  heroic  stand  against 
the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy.  Quarter  was  neither 
asked  nor  given.  General  Sowinski  their  commander  fell 
pierced  by  bayonets  beside  his  cannon,  and  of  the  three  batta- 
lions only  eleven  men  survived.  Among  them  was  Wysocki— 
the  chief  actor  in  the  rising  of  Warsaw.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner covered  with  wounds.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Russian  cannon  played  continually  upon  the  devoted  city  of  War- 
saw and  were  answered  from  the  fortifications,  which,  however^ 
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were  but  scantily  supplied  with  artillery.  In  the  Russian 
official  account  their  loss  is  estimated  at  10,000  men — that 
of  the  Poles  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  9000. 
The  Marshal  Paskewitch  himself  was  among  the  wounded. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  Polish 
army  being  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  evacuate  the  city  with 
their  arms  and  colours. 

"  It  would  haye  been  very  easy/'  says  M.  Brozozowski,  "  for  the  army  to 
defend  itself  within  the  walls  and  from  house  to  house.  It  had  already  per- 
formed more  difficult  feats,  and  Europe  doubtless  would  have  rung  with  its 
heroism,  if  after  the  example  of  Saragossa  it  had  buried  itself  under  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw.  But  the  Poles  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  empty  renown,  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  a  city  which  is  the  hearth-stone  of  their  patriotism,  and  the 
centre  of  their  nationality — a  city  which  in  future  struggles  is  yet  destined 
to  play  an  important  part — for  the  Poles  are  £ar  from  succumbing  under  their  pre- 
sent misfortunes — very  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of  again  becoming  a 
nation." 

In  our  third  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  grievances 
which  justified  the  Poles  in  taking  up  arms;  and  in  our  first 
number*  we  traced  the  movements  of  the  Polish  army  after  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw,  till  its  several  corps  took  refuge  in 
Gralicia  and  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  our  present  article  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch,  necessarily  very  imperfect, 
of  the  events  of  the  Polish  revolution,  from  the  rising  of  War- 
saw in  November  1830,  till  its  fall  in  September  1831.  We 
have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  patriotic  devotion,  the  heroism, 
and  the  high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  honour  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Poles  throughout  their  arduous  contest  in 
the  field,  and  although  we  would  willingly  have  left  the  task  of 
recording  their  errors  to  other  hands,  we  have  sought  neither 
to  conceal  or  palliate  the  foul  stain  left  upon  the  revolution  by 
the  "  Clubbists^'  of  Warsaw.  We  now,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  having  convinced  our 
countrymen  that  the  Polish  revolution  was  a  national  move- 
ment— a  contest  for  independence  and  constitutional  liberty — 
not  the  struggle  of  a  few  factious  individuals  to  obtain  a  short 
lived  ascendancy,  by  stimulating  the  passions  of  an  excited 
populace.  That  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  not  broken,  even 
under  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  misfortunes  which  oppress 

*  See  Britith  and  Fortign  Review,  Na  I.,  p.  34 ;  and  No.  111.,  p.  6S, 
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it  we  firmly  believe ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  we  baye 
the  high  authority  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Assodation  of  the  Friends  of  Poland  on  the 
^th  of  last  April  :— 

"  But,  gentlemen,  the  sufferings  of  Poland  are  the  source  of  her  hope.  They 
excite  and  Btrengthen  the  national  spirit — they  embitter  even  our  detestation 
of  a  foreign  yoke — they  increase  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  Poles  to  their 
country,  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  sacrifice  every  thing  they  possess  when 
called  upon  for  her  liberation.  Thesb  national,  unanimous,  unconquera- 
ble SENTIMENTS,  CONSTITUTE  OUR  BTRENGTH,  AND  INSPIRE  US  WITH  AM  UM- 
SBAKEH  FAITH  IH  THE  FUTURE  DESTINY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY." 


Article  IV. 

Memmrs  of  Sir  William  Temple.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Pebegbine  Coubtenay.  2  vols.  London  : 
1836. 

No  Englishman,  whatever  his  political  opinions  or  party  bias 
may  be,  can  contemplate  without  humiliation  the  period  of 
history  embraced  in  these  memoirs. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria,  suspended  for  a  time,  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing forth  with  redoubled  animosity.  The  grand  designs  begun 
by  the  genius  of  Richelieu  had  now  nearly  reached  their 
complete  execution,  and  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  cast 
its  portentous  shadow  over  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  elements  of  vigorous  resistance  to  this  colossal  power 
were  not  wanting.  The  alarm  was  general.  The  republican 
Hollanders  clung  to  the  principles  of  national  independence 
with  an  ardour  and  constancy  which  the  magnitude  of  their 
danger,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  served 
only  to  increase. 

But  in  that  day  of  trial  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
En^and  was  not  found  in  the  array  of  its  defenders.  Her 
arms  were  turned  against  those  principles  from  which  she  drew 
her  power  and  renown.  The  nation,  whose  wounds  received 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  yet  scarcely 
cicatrized,  was  leagued  with  the  gieat  oppressor  of  all  liberty, 
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under  whatever  aspect  it  appeared.  The  sovereign  of  England 
was  his  pensioner — her  ministers  were  his  hireling  instruments 
— her  proud  people  duped  by  a  profligate  and  venal  court, 
and  inflamed  by  no  less  profligate  and  venal  factions,  expended 
their  free  spirit  in  lamentable  ebullitions  of  religious  antipathy 
and  party  violence. 

In  an  age  of  such  gross  and  triumphant  corruption,  the  life 
of  a  man  who  mingled  in  public  affairs  without  sharing  in  the 
general  contamination,  and  who,  under  circumstances  the  most 
adverse,  maintained,  so  far  as  the  exertions  of  a  single  man 
could  maintain  them,  the  national  character  unsullied,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  instructive  subjects  of 
biography. 

Sir  William  Temple  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  which,  by  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  Sidneys, 
had  risen,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  to  some  importance.  His 
father.  Sir  John  Temple,  was  Master  of  the  IloUs  and  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  Ireland ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Doctor 
Hammcmd,  the  estimable  and  well  known  chaplain  of  Charles  I. 
Templets  early  life  was  cast  amid  those  great  political  changes 
which  attended  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  parliament  to 
the  army — from  the  army  to  that  master  spirit  before  whom 
kings  trembled,  and  who  brought  Englishmen  to  surrender  to 
him  their  cherished  liberties.  In  1654,  Sir  William  Temple 
married  Dorothy  Osborne,  a  lady  whom  her  letters  prove  to 
have  possessed  a  cultivated  taste,  various  attainments,  and  a 
temper  singularly  free  from  meanness  and  dissimulation.  In 
1660,  he  was  chosen  into  the  Irish  convention  for  the  county 
of  Carlow.  Of  the  Irish  parliament  which  was  summoned 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  he  became  a  popular 
and  active  member.  When  that  assembly  was  prorogued  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  family,  and  in  1665  he  was 
dispatched  by  his  patron,  Lord  Arlington,  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  with  whom  that  minister  had  entered  into  a  secret 
negociation.  At  this  time  the  United  Provinces,  supported  by 
a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
England :  the  object  of  Temple's  mission  was  to  induce  or 
rather  encourage  the  Prince-Bishop  to  make  an  incursion  on 
the  territories  of  Holland. 

This  bishop  holds  but  an  obscure  place  in  history.     He  was 
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however  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  churchmen  of  an  age 
which  produced  Richelieu,  De  Retz,  and  Mazarin.  Bernard  Van 
Gale  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Westphalia,  who  died 
in  prison  under  a  charge  of  murder.     His  uncle,  Dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Munster,  took  charge  of  him  whilst  yet  a  child,  and 
made  him  a  canon^of  the  cathedral  of  Munster.     From  his  ap- 
pointment as  canon,  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  he  led  a  life 
of  reckless  and  notorious  debauchery.    The  bishopric  of  Mun- 
ster became  vacant,  and  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  rival  can^ 
didates.    The  nephew,  our  bishop,  invited  the  canons  to  dinner, 
plied  them  with  wine,  and  was  elected  by  them  on  the  spot, 
with  shouts  of  vivat  Bcmardus  fwster  dignus  episcapus.    The 
love  of  pleasure  now  gave  way  to  ambition  and  the  love  of 
war.     He  raised  a  little  army,  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of 
princes,  plundered  his  neighbours  where  he  could,  sold  himself 
and  his  army  to  the  highest  bidder,  sometimes  provoked  ene- 
mies capable  of  over-powering  him,  and  when  warned  of  his 
rashness  replied  that,  *^  les  petits  saints  ne  laissent  quelquefois 
**  de  faire  des  grands  miracles  ;^  and  upon  being  reproached 
with  his  indifference  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  said 
that,  "  un  bon  homme  de  guerre  ne  devait  pas  avoir  beaucoup 
"  plus  de  compassion  que  le  diable.''     We  take  his  character 
from  Basnage,  not  from  Temple,  who  viewed  him  too  favour- 
ably (Mem.  I.,  38,  &c.)     It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  has  prefixed  to  his  work  an  ostentatious  list  of 
the  books  consulted  by  him,  should  have  overlooked  Basnage. 
The  bishop  made  a  predatory  attack  in  which  he  committed 
great  ravages,  but  soon  became  weary  of  an  imprudent  alliance 
which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  hatred  of  the  Dutch  bad  led 
him  to  contract.     Some  doubts  also  rose  in  his  mind  whether 
Charles  would  continue  his  payments  beyond  that  of  the  first 
of  three  subsidies  which  Temple  made  him.     He    therefore 
concluded  a  peace  at  Cleves  under  the  mediation  of  the  French 
king,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Temple. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure — if  it  should  be  called  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Temple — the  capacity  for  business  evinced  by 
him  occasioned  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  resident  at 
Brussels.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Dutch  fleet  rode  triumphant 
in  the  British  seas,  burnt  English  ships  in  the  Thames, 
and   menaced   the  security   of  the  ciipital.     The  murmurs 
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of  the  nation,  little  accustomed  to  such  insults,  were  loud 
and  unanimous.  A  victim  was  required,  and  Clarendon, 
accused  by  the  corrupt  of  violence  and  by  the  violent  of 
corruption,  was  sacrificed  by  an  ungrateful  master.  The 
resistance  which  that  minister  offered  to  the  unconstitutional 
projects  of  Charles,  and  to  the  importunities  of  his  minions — 
his  adherence  to  the  great  principles  of  the  act  of  indemnity — 
these  were  the  real  and  unpardonable  oimes,  which  gradually 
undermined  his  influence  and  finally  completed  his  disgrace. 

A  time  was  now  approaching  which  gave  Temple  the  op- 
portunity of  displaying  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  those 
talents  and  virtues,  the  union  of  which  not  only  raised  him 
above  his  contemporaries,  but  entitle  him  to  be  placed  among 
the  more  eminent  of  those  men  to  whom  the  diplomatic  affairs 
and  interests  of  this  nation  have  from  time  to  time  been  en- 
trusted. The  spirit  of  systematic  encroachment  and  boundless 
ambition,  which  urged  Louis  XIV.  perpetually  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  monarchy,  had  at  length  provoked  the  hostility, 
as  it  had  long  justified  the  apprehensions,  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  generals  whose  talents  and  experience  were  then 
unequalled,  and  prepared  for  immediate  action.  There  he  had 
only  to  encounter  such  opposition  as  could  be  made  by  troops 
without  discipline,  generals  without  experience,  and  towns  with* 
out  fortifications.  The  Emperor  and  the  Germans  were  alarmed, 
but  their  motions  were  slow,  vacillating,  and  equivocal.  The 
Spaniards  contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  ofiers  of 
accommodation,  and  with  loud  exclamations  against  the  injustice 
which  they  wanted  foresight  and  vigour  to  prevent.  The 
Dutch  would  have  joined  England,  but  they  feared  the  dupli- 
city of  Charles  and  the  profligacy  of  his  satellites. 

Temple  was  selected  as  best  qualified  to  estimate  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Dutch,  and  to  counteract  the  dexterity  of  French 
diplomacy  and  intrigue.  The  frank,  high-minded,  clear-headed, 
English  gentleman,  left  for  a  short  interval  to  act  in  conformity 
with  his  own  judgment,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  in  less 
than  five  days  concluded  the  triple  league,  which  checked  the 
career  of  Louis,  saved  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  further 
dismemberment,  and  placed  England — foi  a  moment — "  like  a 
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^  great  sea-mark  saving  those    that   eye  it,""  in  the  van  of 
embattled  Europe. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
success  of  this  negociation  to  the  merit  of  Temple  alon^— • 
much  undoubtedly  must  be  attributed  to  the  capacity  and 
vigour  of  De  Witt,  in  whom  the  English  minister  found  a 
mind  raised,  like  his  own,  above  all  the  petty  artifices  with 
which  meaner  politicians  seek  to  disguise  their  inferiority 
These  great  men  continued  to  be  ever  afterward  united.  The 
counsels  they  shared,  and  the  great  work  achieved  by  their 
co-operation,  furnish  an  admirable  instance  of  the  appUcaticm 
to  public  objects,  of  that  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  of  purpose, 
which  statesmen,  who  admit  the  importance  of  morality  in  the 
ordinary  and  private  intercourse  of  mankind,  are  apt  to 
consider  an  impediment  to  success  in  politics. 

These  better  days  were  not  of  long  duration.  Corruption, 
envy,  faction,  were  busy  to  destroy  the  work  which  had  been 
wrought  by  integrity,  and  cemented  by  the  sympathy  of 
generous  principles.  Templets  language  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct  is  animated  and  vigorous  : — 

"  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  will  never  deny  my  opinion  that  the  King  and 
kingdom's  interest  is  to  balance  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  to  hinder  the  exorbitant 
growing  power  of  France,  to  defend  Flanders,  and  towards  these  ends  to  continue 
a  strict  alliance  with  Holland,  fasten  the  Triple  League,  and  head  all  the  affairs 
of  Christendom  on  one  side,  as  France  will  do  on  the  other.  I  am,  besides,  of 
opinion  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  war  between  France  and  Holland  without  our 
engaging  in  it,  since  without  that,  Holland  will  upon  no  provocation  be  brought 
to  enter  into  it,  but  rather  turn  a  province,  and  live  as  well  as  they  can  under  the 
protection  of  France,  whenever  they  want  our*s  against  it.  As  these  are  my 
thoughts,  so  I  believe  them  His  Majesty's,  and  his  Ministers,  at  my  coming  here, 
and  may  justly  expect  to  be  told  if  they  are  changed,  or  I  am  deceived,  that 
I  may  steer  accordingly,  as  I  ever  shall  do,  by  the  compasses  given  me,  and  while 
I  serve  His  Majesty,  do  it  in  his  own  way;  and  when  I  can  do  that  no  longer, 
shall  never  deceive  him  by  counterfieit  service." — (Vol.  I.,  p.  320.) 

And  again — 

"  I  question  not  at  all  but  God  Almighty  has  given  us  the  power  of  going  as 
high  as  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours,  but  perhaps,  as  your  Lordship  says, 
unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  another  way  than  some  of  us  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  it  But  wherever  it  lies,  I  doubt  it  will  never  come  out  till  His 
Miyesty  can  find  the  means  to  make  an  end  of  all  fencing  with  the  bents  of  hk 
parliament,  or  discontents  of  his  people,  and  bring  his  government  into  the 
credit  of  having  no  other  aims  or  interests  but  those  of  his  subjects  in  general, 
not  in  particular,  nor  consequently,  any  eye  upon  their  money,  but  of  those  uses 
tiwy  wre  willing  to  give  it    This,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion,  on  the  whole,  and 
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that  all  does  not  consist  in  a  parliament  being  prevailed  with  to  g^ive  what  is 
asked  in  point  of  money,  as  I  find  many  people  think." — (Vol.  1.  p.  326.) 

The  language  of  Arlington's  correspondence  became  daily 
more  suspicious  and  evasive.  In  answer  to  a  proposal  of 
including  the  Emperor  in  the  triple  league,  Temple  was 
instructed  to  warn  the  Austrian  envoy  against  "  provoking  His 
"  Majesty  by  such  practices.*"  Temple  next  found  that  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  Trevor,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  were 
excluded  from  the  foreign  committee.  The  turbulent  and 
profligate  Clifford  in  the  midst  of  the  public  rejoicing  had  been 
heard  to  mutter  the  ominous  words,  "  Well,  for  all  this  noise 
"  we  must  soon  have  another  war  with  Holland  ;"  and  his 
prediction  did  not  wait  long  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  triple  alliance  which  thus  apparently  raised  the  repu- 
tation and  power  of  England,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  Hol- 
land, was  the  prelude  to  the  utter  debasement  of  the  one, 
and  brought  the  other  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  The  infamy 
of  Charles  II.  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  passing.  He  obtained  money  from  his  parliament  by 
professing  zeal  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
already  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
and  who  was  suspected  of  intending  to  destroy  the  heretical 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Charles  at  the  same  time 
was  secretly  treating  to  become  the  pensioner  of  Louis,  on 
the  condition  of  aiding  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  footing  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
would  favour  at  any  moment  a  French  invasion  of  England. 

The  corrupt  bargain  between  Charles  and  Louis  began,  ac- 
cording to  Basnage,  so  early  as  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  and  oppor- 
tunities of  Temple.  He  even  rejected  the  truth  with  strange 
simplicity  when  the  corruption  of  Charles  and  the  English  court 
with  French  money  was  denounced  to  him  by  De  Witt.  He 
said,  that  his  political  experience  had  had  the  effect  of  curing  him 
of  the  malady  of  suspicion.  Sir  William  Temple's  faith  in  the 
purity  of  Charles  and  his  court  is  little  less  curious  than  the 
delicate  reserve  with  which  a  passage  of  diplomatic  history  so 
closely  connected  with  the  life  of  Temple  is  passed  over  by 
Mr.  Courtenay.  Royalty  seems  to  be  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as 
in  those  of  the  French  emigrant  who  ascribed  the  revolution 
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and  its  horrors  to  the  freedom  with  which  people  were  allowed, 
by  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  treat  the  sacred  foibles 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.     The  chief,  if 
not  sole,  reproach  cast  upon  Charles  in  reference  to  this  trans- 
action is  his  descending  to  become  the  hireling  of  the  King  of 
France.     His  debasement  as  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  more  dis- 
creditable to  his  memory  than  his  less  known  or  less  noticed 
want  of  gratitude  and  feeling  as  a  brother.     The  fate  of  Hen- 
rietta of  Orleans,  his  sister,  who  negociated  this  money  treaty, 
gives  to  it  an   affecting   interest.      She   returned   from   her 
"  voyage  de  Douvres,^  as  it  is  called  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
exulting  in  the  important  mission  confided  to  her,  the  success 
with  which  she  had  fulfilled  it,  and  "  the  happy  union''  (her 
own  phrase)  which  she  had  established  between  a  brother  whom 
she  appears  to  have  regarded  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  her  lover,  notwithstanding  her  marriage 
with  his  brother.    Her  return  to  Paris  was  celebrated,  as  her  mis- 
sion had  been  disguised,  with  court  festivities.    The  secret  was 
known  only  to  the  King  of  France,  the  Princess,  and  Colbert. 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  return  to  court  told  it  to  Turenne.    That 
famous  general,  in  his  old  age,  had  pretensions  to  gallantry,  and 
told  it  to  his  mistress,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.    The  Duke  who  endured  the  attentions  of  the  King  to  his 
wife,  could  not  forgive  her  being  trusted  with  a  secret  of  which 
he  was  thought  unworthy.    He  at  first  manifested  his  discontent 
only  by  ill  humour.     A  fresh  provocation  inspired  him  with 
purposes  of  deadly  vengeance,  "  quelques  jours  apres,"  says  the 
writer  of  her  life,  *'  Madame  s'etant  enfermee  avec  le  roi,  k 
"  Toccasion  du  traite  qu'elle  avait  apportc^  d'Angleterre,  ou 
"  pour  quelque  raiaon  secrete^  Monsieur  en  fut  irrite  et  laissa 
"  ^chapper  contre  elle  les  mouvemens  de  son  indignation.*" 
Walking  after  dinner  in  the  best  health  and  spirits,  she  called 
for  a  glass  of  chicory  water,  drank  it,  felt  immediate  and  acute 
pains,   declared    that    slie   was   poisoned,  and   died  in  some 
hours.     Her  husband  witnessed  her  agonies  without  emotion  ; 
and  her  confessor  adroitly  interrupted  her  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  English  ambassador,  whether  she  was  poisoned :  "  You 
"  must,''  said   he,  "  sacrifice  your  life   to  God,  and  think 
"  of  that  only."     She  spoke  in  English — but  the  word  poison, 
which  is  the  same  in  French,  with  little  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation, caught  the  quick  ear  of  the  priest,  and  alarmed  him 
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for  her  husband.  She  spoke  of  her  worthless  brother  with 
devoted  tenderness.  Madame  de  la  Fayette^  who  was  present, 
has  given  some  touching  details  of  her  dying  moments — ^^  Tell 
<<  him,*"  (Charles)  said  she  to  Montague,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, *^  he  has  lost  the  person  who  loved  him  most  in  the  world ; 
"  —que  je  plains  le  roi  mon  frere  !  quelle  perte  il  fait  f  quel 
*<  coup  pour  lui  !^  She  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  person 
to  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  attached.  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, an  officer  of  her  household,  brought  over  the  news  of 
hq:  death  with  the  circumstances  to  her  brother.  Charles  shed 
tears,  and  exclaimed  in  the  first  moments  of  his  grief,  ^^  Mon- 
"  sieur  est  un  emp  ^  checked  himself  without  completing 
the  word  ^^  empoisonneur,^  dried  his  tears,  and  bade  Armstrong 
*<  say  nothing  about  it.""  His  infamous  pension  was  punc- 
tually paid  him ;  the  French  ambassador  distributed  300,000 
livres (about <£^.1S,000)  in  his  court;  and  the  matter  was  hushed. 
Thus  died  the  most  amiable  and  highly-endowed  princess  of 
her  time.  Her  death  by  poison  is  denied,  but  there  are  few 
cases  of  court-poisoning  better  established. 

The  fearful  peril  of  Holland  and  its  rescue  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange — ^the  most  glorious  portion  of  his  life — are  matters  of 
well-known  history.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the 
situation  of  the  Dutch  was  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  is  gene- 
rally represented.  Their  canals  and  sluices  afforded  means  of 
defence  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  which  they  had  virtue  enough  to 
make,  and  their  maritime  power  and  resources  were  unimpaired. 
The  French  consul  in  person,  said  one  day  to  the  Persian  sove- 
reign, that  his  master  Louis  XIV.  had  made  the  conquest  of 
Holland.  ^^  How  can  that  be  possible,^  replied  the  Persian, 
**  when  there  are  twenty  Dutch  vessels  for  one  French  in  the 
"  port  of  Ormus  ?^ 

The  recall  of  Temple  from  the  Hague  was  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  degradation  of  his  country.  This  measure, 
combined  with  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  England, 
and  the  seizure  of  Lorraine  by  Louis,  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  ascendancy  of  French  influence  in  the  English 
councils.  De  Witt  immediately  solicited  an  explanation ; 
Templets  reply  was  striking  and  characteristic. 

"  He  could  not  believe  it  possible  for  tbe  King  and  his  ministers  to  change  in  a 
point  of  io  evident  interest  He  could  answer,  however,  for  nobody  besides  him- 
•el^  but  this  he  would ;  and  if  ever  such  a  thing  should  happen,  he  would  never 
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have  any  part  in  it  He  iiad  told  the  King  to,  and  would  make  it  gdod.  For  the 
present  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said — if  he  returned,  De  Witt  should  know 
more,  and  might  guess,  if  he  did  not  return.  De  Witt  smiled,  and  said,  he 
should  try  to  overcome  his  suspicions  of  Temple's  journey.^' — (Vol.  I.,  p.  340.) 

His  reception  in  England  was  such  as  the  communications 
he  had  perused  abroad  might  have  led  him  to  anticipate.  Clif- 
ford treated  him  with  insolence;  Arlington  with  coldness; 
Charles  with  indifference.  After  listening  to  several  vague 
and  unmeaning  professions  of  approbation  and  regard,  he 
cheerfully  withdrew  to  his  gardens  and  his  books,  happy  to 
exchange  restraint  and  ambition  for  freedom  and  philosophy. 

It  falls  not  within  our  province  to  touch  the  miserable  details 
of  English  ignominy;  the  contemptible  pretexts  employed 
to  justify  the  war*;  the  piratical  outrage  upon  the  law  of 
nations  which  announced  its  commencement ;  the  violation  of 
public  credit  by  which  it  was  carried  on ;  the  insolence,  mean- 
ness, and  duplicity  of  its  advisers. 

Excidat  ille  dies  aevo — neu  posteri  crcdant 
Seecula — nos  certe  taceamus — et  obruta  mult& 
Nocte  tegi  nostrsp  patiamur  criroina  gentis. 

To  the  leisure  now  enjoyed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  several  lively  and  ingenious  productions, 
containing,  indeed,  few  proofs  of  profound  thought  or  wide 
research,  and  somewhat  deficient  in  method  and  precision,  but 
abounding  with  marks  of  an  active,  penetrating,  and  well  cul- 
tivated intellect,  sustained  by  the  study  of  books  and  men. 
His  essays  are  written  in  a  tone  of  candour  and  moderation 
seldom  brought  in  that  age  to  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
political  subjects ;  and  with  a  grace  and  variety  of  style  which 
places  him  among  the  ref(H-mers  of  English  literature.  Hume 
has  formally  excluded  Sir  William  Temple  from  the  catalogue 
of  English  classical  writers ;  but  suspicion  may  be  entertained 
x)f  the  impartiality  of  him  who  advised  a  tragic  poet  "  to 
"  study  Shakspeare,  l)ut  get  Racine  by  heart.*"  Hume  wrote 
English  with  brilliant  success  indeed,  but  he  wrote  it  as  a 

*  Among  the  most  frivolous  were  offensive  Dutch  caricatures ;  some  of  them 
were  exhibited  in  the  court  pamphlets  of  the  time.  One  was  a  lion,  with  three 
crowns  reversed,  and  without  his  tail.  Another  consisted  of  three  English 
mastifft,  with  their  ears  cropped,  and  their  tails  cut  oS,  barking  at  a  Dutchman^ 
with  the  inscription  "  Devictis  Anglis — Latrant,  non  mordent*" 
VOL.   III.   N*'.    V,  H 
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foreign  language,  and  he  has  uttered  a  sweeping  anathema 
against  all  the  writers  who  preceded  Swift ;  including  the  pure 
idiom  of  Cowley,  the  nervous  eloquence  and  perspicuity  of 
South,  the  vigour  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To  the  works  of 
these  writers,  Hume,  from  his  pursuits  and  tastes,  was  compa^ 
ratively  a  stranger.  The  English  language,  till  the  age  of 
Anne,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  vehicle  of  theology  and 
conceits.  Brown,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  Milton  him- 
self (as  a  prose  writer)  were  depreciated  by  him.  Political 
sjmfipathy,  and  the  great  charm  of  a  constant,  pervading,  un- 
tiring interest,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  rambling  style  and 
loose  inversions  of  Clarendon. 

^  Sir  William  Temple,  however,  always  writes  with  facility 
and  vigour,  and  not  unfrequently  with  eloquence.  His  style 
abounds  with  gallicisms,  which  from  his  constant  occupation  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid :  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
energetic  and  grave.  He  disdained  exaggeration  and  parade. 
Among  his  essays  the  account  of  the  United  Provinces  is  best 
known,  and  is  written  with  the  most  sustained  eloquence.  His 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  contains  several 
affecting  passages,  from  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  made  an 
extract  too  long  for  insertion  here,  which  we  agree  with  him  in 
pronouncing  a  favourable  specimen  of  Temple'*s  composition. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Temple  was  again  summoned 
from  his  retreat  to  resume  his  functions  of  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces.  Many  important  changes  had  taken  place 
during  his  retirement.  Shaftesbury  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship,  and  had*  carried  his  talents  and  his  trea- 
chery to  the  cause  of  the  opposition.  The  Test  Act,  which  the 
King  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  disqualified  Clifford  for  the 
office  of  treasurer,  and  that  situation  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  afterwards  better  known  as  Earl  of  Danby, 
a  relation  and  friend  of  Temple.  Finally,  the  universal  dis- 
gust of  the  people,  to  whom  the  injustice  of  the  Dutch  war 
was  apparent  and  intolerable,  compelled  the  King  to  abandon 
the  infamous  conspiracy  in  which  he  had  been  hired  to  engage 
himself.  Under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Westminster  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
three  days,  to  the  incredible  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
Temple  was  immediately  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain,  but 
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he  declined  it.  It  was  finally  decided  that  ne  should  pro- 
ceed once  more  as  ambassador  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
familiar  with  the  manners,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
people. 

Before  his  departure,  he  was  determined  to  extort  from 
Charles,  if  it  was  possible,  a  clear,  explicit,  and  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  measures  which  he  was  to  pursue,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  as  the  representative  of 
England  was  to  be  guided  in  the  course  of  the  approaching 
negociations.  This  attempt  was  completely  baffled.  The  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  them,  exhibits  in  the 
clearest  light  the  sincerity  of  the  Minister  and  the  duplicity 
of  the  King.  We  give  Mr.  Courtenay's  account  of  this  inter- 
view. 

"  With  this  view  he  sought  an  audience  of  the  King,  and'*spoke  his  mind  Tcry 
freely  upon  the  late  counsds,  and  the  ministry  of  the  late  cabal.  He  told  Charles 
how  ill  he  had  been  advised  to  break  measures  and  treaties  so  solemnly  taken 
and  agreed ;  how  ill  he  had  been  served,  and  how  ill  succeeded,  by  the  violent 
humour  of  the  nation  breaking  out  against  such  proceedings,  and  by  the  jealousies 
they  had  raised  against  the  crown.  The  King  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill 
served,  but  rather  justified  what  had  passed.  Hereupon  Temple  went,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  charging  the  King  in  effect  with  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power;  for  this  he  really  did,  in 
showing  how  difficult  if  not  impossible  it  was  to  set  up  here  the  same  religion 
and  government  that  was  in  France.  He  assured  him,  that  even  those  who  were 
indifferent  to  religion  would  not  consent  to  have  it  changed  by  force  of  an  army  ; 
that  in  France  the  King  had  only  to  manage  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  peasants 
being  as  insignificant  as  the  women  and  children  were  here ;  whereas,  in  England* 
rtie  bulk  of  land  lay  in  the  yeomanry  or  lower  gentry,  and  their  hearts  were  light 
by  ease  and  plenty,  as  those  of  the  French  peasantry  were  wholly  dispirited  by 
labour  and  want.  The  King  of  England,  moreover,  was  without  the  means 
which  the  French  kings  had  of  raising  armies,  otherwise  than  by  supplies  from 
his  parliament,  and  no  army  composed  of  Englishmen  would  serve  ends  that 
the  people  hated  and  feared.  He  represented  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
govern  the  whole  nation  by  the  one-hundreth  part  composed  of  Catholics. 
Foreign  troops  would  only  raise  discontent,  and  not  fewer  than  threescore  thou- 
sand men  would  suffice  to  subdue  the  liberties  and  spirit  of  England  •  *  * 
This  remonstrance  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  bold  independence  of  Sir 
William  Temple  :  Charles's  reception  of  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  easy 
indifference  of  his  disposition,  and  of  his  cleverness  as  an  actor.  He  was  neither 
offended  nor  moved  by  the  heinousness  of  the  imputations.  At  first,  only,  hu 
seemed  a  little  impatient,  probably  because  he  did  not  like  to  be  bored;  and  when 
Temple  quoted  the  saying  ofGourville,  that  a  King  of  England,  to  be  great, 
must  be  the  man  of  his  people,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Temple's,  and  added,  *  and 
'  I  wUl  be  the  man  of  my  people."MVoL  I.,  pp.  425,  426.) 

Templets  offers  of  mediation  were  coldly  received  by  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  who  imagined  that  they  were  intended  to 
lure  hini  into  a  separate  treaty.  Lord  Ariington,  who  was 
dispatched  soon  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  increased  by  his 
insolence  the  alienation  which  his  mission  was  intended  to 
remove.  Temple,  however,  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  discerned  his  integrity?  and  appre^ 
ciated  In's  talents.  The  marriage  of  William  to  the  Princes* 
Mary,  an  event  of  momentous  consequence  to  England,  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  result  of  Templet's  zeal  and  activity. 

He  was  now  invested  with  full  power  to  appear  as  the 
mediating  ambassador  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Nimeguen, 
where  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  placing  the  present 
peace  and  future  security  of  Europe  on  a  surer  basis.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  assisted  t^'  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Temple  was  soon  summoned  to  England 
to  assist  the  King  in  his  arrangement  with  Louis,  who  offered 
Charles  great  sums  of  money  if  he  would  connive  at  stipulations 
favourable  to  France  in  the  ensuing  peace.  Temple  indig- 
nantly declined  interfering,  and  Charles  was  so  much  incensed 
by  one  of  the  articles  which  Louis  proposed  to  him,  that  Tem- 
ple was  again  dispatched  to  Nimeguen  to  concert  measures  of 
hostility  against  France. 

Every  thing  now  wore  an  appearance  favourable  to  the 
honour  of  England,  and  the  independence  of  Europe.  William 
told  Temple  that  he  felt  himself  a  great  prince  once  more,  and 
Temple  hoped  to  see  England  restored  to  her  natural  position. 
All  these  expectations  were  annihilated  at  a  blow.  The  insinu- 
ation of  Barillon  and  the  address  of  his  countrywoman,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  changed  the  situation  of  Europe.  The 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  was  dispatched  to  Temple, 
with  orders  opposite  to  those  which  he  had  before  received. 
This  man,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barillon,  proclaimed  his  in- 
structions in  every  town  through  which  he  passed.  The  rumour 
soon  spread.  The  doubts  and  jealousies  of  the  Dutch  revived 
—-all  hopes  founded  upon  Charleses  honour  appeared  precarious 
and  delusive— ^it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  no  reliance  what- 
9v0r  (Tould  be  placed  on  him.  Temple,  astounded  by  conduct 
which  seemed  intended  to  take  away  all  shadow  of  credit  from 
himself  and  brand  his  country  with  infamy,  was  unable  to  re- 
store confidence.    Th^  French  having  protracted  their  nego- 
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ciatiotis  till  the  very  day  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  as  the  last  on 
which  their  resolutions  should  be  made  known,  agreed  to 
evacuate  some  of  the  towns  demanded.  Van  Beveming,  the 
Dutch  minister,  might  have  refused  to  accept  their  proposal, 
as  the  time  had  elapsed  in  which  the  concurrence  of  Spain  could 
be  obtained ;  but  he  esteemed  the  advantage  of  emancipating 
his  country  from  dependence  on  England  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  A  treaty  was  therefore  signed,  which 
raised  Louis  to  his  proudest  eminence,  and  brought  England 
into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

Sir  William  Temple's  observations  on  the  Popish  plot  are 
short  and  ambiguous.  But  it  is  known  that  he  never  was  se- 
duced, inflamed,  or  intimidated,  to  countenance  the  series  of 
perjuries  by  which  that  tremendous  explosion  of  fanaticism  was 
generated,  or  to  encourage  the  ferocious  persecution  which  it 
occasioned.  There  is  an  admirable  remark  of  his  on  religion, 
applying  alike  to  war  and  faction — "  I  very  much  doubt,^  says 
he,  **  whether  there  was  ever  yet  any  war  of  religion,  or  ever 
**  will  be,  though  hardly  any  without  the  pretences.'' — This  is 
philosophy.  Heligion  in  such  cases  is  but  the  cloak  of  selfish 
passions  whether  put  on  by  a  tyrant  or  a  faction.  We  are 
unable  to  understand  the  reluctance,  which  some  of  our 
eminent  writers  have  manifested,  to  censure  this  foul  con- 
spiracy of  the  Popish  plot  in  terms  of  becoming  indignation. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  laid  aside  something  of  his  usual  impartiality 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted  lines  of  Dry  den  in  mitiga- 
tion of  this  great  national  crime,  observing  that  such  a  writer 
will  not  be  accused,  by  those  to  whom  his  immortal  writings 
are  familiar,  of  any  wish  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  men  by 
whom  this  abomination  was  upheld,  or  of  justifying  the  sen- 
tences by  which  so  many  Catholics  were  immolated.  But  the 
lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  were  written  at  a  time  when  the  pa- 
roxysm of  madness,  which  shed  torrents  of  innocent  blood,  had 
altogether  subsided  ;  and  although  Dryden  might  not  think  it 
safe  to  stigmatize,  as  they  deserved,  the  massacres  in  which 
Parliament  had  been  so  active  an  accomplice,  it  is  evident,  from 
many  passages  in  the  satire  which  Mr.  Fox  has  quoted,  that 
the  frenzy  of  the  multitude,  the  interested  designs  of  the  op- 
position leaders,  and  the  unspeakable  depravity  of  the  witnesses 
on  whose  testimony  the  sufferers  perished,  were  obvious  to  all 
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whose  hearts  and  understandings  were  not  seared  by  bigotry, 
against  conviction. 

The  last  act  of  Sir  William  Temple's  political  life  was  to 
advise  and  superintend  the  formation  of  a  council  composed 
of  the  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  among 
whom  "  others  of  His  Majesty's  own  personal  choice,'*  were 
to  be  incorporated — a  body,  which  from  the  rank,  wealth,  and 
natural  influence  of  its  members,  would,  it  was  hoped  by  Temple, 
be  esteemed  by  the   public   a  sufficient  barrier  against   the 
adoption  of  dangerous  and  arbitrary  projects.     This  scheme, 
though   plausible    and  ingenious,   and    holding  out  to    the 
nation  a  mode  of  escaping   from  the  danger  of  a  civil  war 
and  a  disputed  succession,  proved  in  the  result  fallacious  and 
impracticable.      According  to  Mr.  Hallam,  the  cause  of  its 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrigues  of  Charles,  rather  than 
in  the  imbecility  of  Monmouth,  the  petulance  of  Halifax,  or 
the  wickedness  of  Shaftesbury ;  but  to  such  a  cause  Temple 
was  most  unwilling  to  impute  the  destruction  of  his  project, 
and  finding  that  the  evils  he  had  attempted  to  remove  were 
incurable  by  any   means  that   he  thought  it  expedient  to 
suggest,   he  determined  to  abandon  a  situation  beset  with 
conflicting  duties,  in  which  his  moderation,  without  contribut- 
ing to  the  service  of  either,  alternately  provoked  the  anger 
and  incurred  the  reprobation  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Par- 
liament.     This  scheme  of  a  council   is,  on   the  whole,  not 
creditable  to  Temple  as  a  statesman.    Barillon  said,  with  great 
felicity,  it  was  making  un  Hat  and  not  un  conseil.     It  would, 
in  truth,  have  been  a  new  estate  in  the  realm,  wholly  alien  to 
a  constitution  of  King  and  Parliament.     Another  and  worse 
feature  in  it  is  stated  by  Temple  himself.     "This  council,"  he 
says,  "being  worth  about  300,000/.  a-year" (three-fourths  of  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Commons),  "might,  out  of  their 
*^  own  stock,  upon  a  pinchy  furnish  the  King,  so  far  as  to 
'"  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the  crown."  The  King's  being 
the  debtor  of  his  council,  would  have  been  more  mischievous, 
though  less  disgraceful,  tlian  his  being  the  pensioner  of  the 
King  of  France. 

From  the  period  of  Temple's  retirement,  the  materials  of 
his  history  are  meagre  and  uncertain.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  diatribes  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  attacks  on  the  character 
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of  living  ministers,  by  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  successfully 
guarded  against  any  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  his  volumes 
notwithstanding  the  penury  of  relevant  matter,  entirely  or 
satisfactorily  supply  this  defect.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  indivi- 
duals as  with  nations,  they  are  happiest  who  supply  history 
with  fewest  materials.  But  the  desire  of  tracing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  illustrious  men,  of  knowing  the  books  in  which 
they  delighted,  and.  the  amusements  which  beguiled  their 
leisure,  is  implanted  in  our  nature.  In  gratifying  it,  the 
judgment  is  improved  and  the  taste  refined.  We  delight 
to  observe  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  or  orator,  amid  the 
tranquillity  of  domestic  seclusion,  and  relaxation  of  social 
confidence.  Much,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  we 
could  have  beheld  more  directly  the  freshness  and  simplicity, 
and  the  genuine  love  of  nature,  which  Temple  preserved  in  all 
their  purity  through  the  struggles  of  party  and  the  excite- 
ments of  ambition.  But  although  the  retired  statesman 
avoided  the  clash  and  collision  of  hostile  factions,  neither 
Sheen  nor  Moor  Park  were  secure  against  those  storms 

"  Which  toss 
The  private  state,  and  render  life  uiwweet." 

The  current  of  domestic  happiness,  which  had  flowed  so  long 
with  smoothness,  was  at  length  interrupted,  and  he  was  forced 
to  contribute  his  share  to  the  tax  which  none  born  of  woman 
must  escape.  His  son,  whom  he  had  permitted  to  take  oiSce 
under  William  the  Third,  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of  dejec- 
tion. Temple  had  himself  declined  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State  repeatedly  offered  to  him  by  William,  whom  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  merit  had  rendered  desirous  of 
his  services. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Swift  became  a  member  of 
Temple's  family.  Mr.  Courtenay  differs  from  the  last  great 
biographer  of  that  extraordinary  man  as  to  the  cause  of  those 
jealousies,  which,  without  breaking  out  into  an  open  flame, 
smouldered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  patron  and  dependant.  It 
requires  little  knowledge  of  Swift's  character  to  understand  that 
bis  temper,  naturally  proud  and  irritable,  was  restless  and  im- 
patient in  an  inferior  station.  Out  of  the  collibion  between  two 
men — ^the  one  proud  or  perhaps  vain  of  functions  and  station, 
the  other  conscious  of  his  genius — there  might,  and  probably 
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there  cHd,  arise  reciprocal  provocations.  Sir  William  Temple 
ofFered  the  strongest  mcense  of  court  flattery  to  his  patrons, 
Arlington,  Sunderland,  Danby,  '^and  even  Buckingham ;  and 
such  men  are  apt  to  avenge  upon  those  below  their  sacrifice  of 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  those  above  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  Wtter  humiliation  Swift  must  have  written  the 
letter  to  Temple,  which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  cited,  beginning 
with  "  I  intreat  your  honour  will  please  to  send  me  some 
**  certificate  of  my  behaviour  during  almost  three  years  in 
•*  your  family,  kc.'^  "  The  particulars  required  of  me,'' 
he  continues,  **  relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  reasons 
for  quitting  your  honour's  family ;  that  is,  whether  the  last 
was  occasioned  by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely 
to  your  lionours  mercy."  What  a  strain  for  him,  who 
afterwards  wrote  in  his  journal  to  Stella — "  I  called  at  Mr, 
"  Secretary's  (St.  John)  to  see  what  the  devil  ailed  him  on 
**  Sunday. — I  made  him  a  very  proper  speech — ^told  him  I 
**  observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper — that  I  did  not 
"  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would  be  glad  to 
"  see  lie  was  in  better  temper ;  and  one  thing  I  warned  him  of, 
"  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be  treated  like 
a  school-boy — that  I  had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life 
already,"  (from  Sir  W.  Temple,  doubtless)  — "  that  I 
**  expected  everv  great  minister  who  honoured  me  with  his 
"  acquaintance,  if  he  heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  dis- 
•*  advantage,  would  let  me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put 
"  me  in  pain  to  let  me  know  or  guess  by  the  changes  of 
**  his  countenance  or  behaviour ;  for  it  was  what  I  would  not 
**  bear  from  a  crowned  head,  and  no  subject's  was  worth  it. 
Don't  you  remember  how  I  used  to  be  in  pain  when  Sir 
William  Temple  would  look  cold  and  be  out  of  humour 
"  for  three  or  four  days — ^and  I  used  to  suspect  a  thousand 
"  reasons.? — I  have  plucked  up  my  spirits  since  then,  faith." 
We  however  know,  on  Swift's  own  authority,  that  he  was 
soon  admitted  to  Temple's  intimacy,  and  to  the  intercourse  of 
his  most  illustrious  guests.  King  William  himself,  as  a  proof 
of  his  kind  wishes  to  Swift,  offered  him  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  taught  him  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch 
fashicm.  After  the  last  scene  of  Sir  William  Temple's  life, 
when  every  feeling  of  momentary  anger  had  vanisheil  before 
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the  sentiments  of  early  gratitude  and  habitual  esteem  we  find 
the  following  extract  in  Swift'^s  Journal. 

**  January  27ih,  1690.    He  died  at  one  o'clock  this  morning,  and  with  him  all 
that  was  good  and  amiable  among  men ! " 

Mr.  Courtenay  has  given  a  long  and  laboured  character  of 
Sir  William  Temple — ^but  he  is  a  bad  portrait  painter.  He 
touches  off  no  lights  and  shades — no  distinctive  traits  of 
character — without  which  a  portrait  has  neither  fidelity  nor 
meaning,  whether  executed  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Temple 
perhaps  was  not  the  best  possible  subject.  He  was  essentially 
a  good  man,  of  virtuous  life,  regulated  by  a  high  mcHiil 
standard  in  a  corrupt  age ;  with  weaknesses,  not  passions ; 
wanting  somewhat  in  decision  and  energy,  as  he  proved 
himself  at  the  Revolution ;  and  in  short  not  endowed  with 
the  genius  and  temperament  which  actuate  personages  of  the 
first  order. 

The  mental  qualities  of  Sir  William  Temple  were  however 
blended  and  adjusted  with  a  happy  correspondence  and  keeping ; 
none  encroached  upon  the  province  of  the  other.  Lord  Peter- 
borough and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  succeeding  age,  were  men 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  from  the  want  of  equipoise,  the 
one  passed  his  life  like  a  knight-errant,  in  a  series  of  romantic 
and  unprofitable  adventures,  and  the  other  incurred  a  stain  of 
political  infamy,  which  neither  the  praise  of  Pope,  nor  his 
own  eloquence  could  wash  away.  But,  in  the  well-balanced 
mind  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
consistent  with  the  love  of  leisure,  and  aptitude  for  business 
with  capacity  for  speculation.  Taught  by  the  philosophy 
which  he  cultivated,  and  enabled  by  the  high  situation  which 
he  filled,  to  examine  the  tinsel  and  decoration  of  the  most 
splendid  scenes,  and  to  appreciate  the  emolument  and  honours, 
which  the  vulgar  seek  so  ardently,  at  their  proper  value, 
he  was  neither  insensible  to  pleasure,  nor  indifterent  to 
renown. 

Among  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Courtenay ''s  researches,  are  Lady 
Templets  letters,  written  l)efore  her  marriage,  to  the  man 
whom  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  captivate,  and  wise  enough 
to  prefer.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  rescued  these  documents  from 
the  d<x)m  to  which  so  many  monuments  of  ^^  la  belle  passion"** 
are  consignetl. 

Whether  the  resurrection  of  similar  effusions,  two  hundred 
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years  hence,  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  our  fair 
contemporaries,  we  will  not  venture  to  decide ;  but  we  afBrm, 
that  if  candour,  good  sense,  generosity — if  all  the  purer  and 
better  feelings  of  our  nature,  united  with  playful  wit,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  rose-coloured  billets  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  Saint 
James's  and  Grosvenor  Square,  as  they  are  in  the  language 
addressed  by  Dorothy  Osborne  to  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
posterity  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  ingenuity  that 
may  be  requisite  to  explain,  and  the  diligence  that  may  be 
necessary  to  collect  them.  Mr.  Courtenay  has  reproached 
Lady  Temple  with  the  frequent  enumeration  of  her  various 
suitors  ;  but  Sir  W.  Temple  had  we  think  little  reason  to 
complain.  The  way  in  which  his  mistress  treats  Sir  Justinian 
Isham  and  Mr.  Fish  might  satisfy  the  most  sensitive  lover. 
The  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  him  is  visible 
in  almost  every  line  of  her  correspondence ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  think,  that  amid  all  the  feverish  vicissitudes  of  his  active 
life.  Sir  W.  Temple  always  found  the  same  devoted  afiection 
where  "  he  had  garner'd  up  his  heart,""  and  continued  to  regard 
the  object  of  his  youthful  love  with  feelings  of  increased 
esteem  and  unabating  tenderness. 

We  now  pass  from  the  subject  matter  more  particularly  to  the 
author.  The  French  have  long  been  allowed  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
imparting  interest  to  biographical  memoirs,  and  of  interweaving 
the  more  important  events  of  history  with  the  fleeting  topics  of 
conversation  and  the  details  of  ordinary  life.  This  superiority 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  language,  and  still  more  to  the  form 
of  government  which  prevailed  so  long  among  that  ingenious 
and  polished  people.  All  was  referred  to  the  caprice  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign :  the  keen  repartee — the  pointed 
anecdote — the  dexterous  insinuation — the  wit  of  a  courtier — the 
resentment  of  a  fine  lady,  might  alter  the  course  of  events,  and 
control  the  destiny  of  nations;  accordingly,  instead  of  the 
Exclusion  BiU,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Revolution,  we 
find  the  carp  of  Louis  XIV. — the  tambour-frame  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon — the  degradation  of  the  legitimated  princes — 
the  "  petits  soupers''  of  the  Regent — and  the  fury  of  Madame 
du  Prie.  Instead  of  the  Rye  House  plot — of  divisions  against 
the  court  in  a  great  national  assembly — we  liave  the  "  con- 
**  spiration  des  marmousets  ^  and   the    cabals  of  the  court 
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lAatrons,  to  supplant  Madame  du  Barri,  as  an  intruder,  not,  as 
one  of  them  said,  because  they  hated  her,  but  because  they 
wished  to  obtain  her  place.  Instead  of  a  pamphlet  from  Lord 
Somers  or  a  speech  from  Lord  Chatham,  we  have  a  sarcasm 
from  St.  Simon  or  a  jest  from  the  Due  de  Nivemois.  Which* 
ever  nation  may  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  in  striking 
the  balance  between  these  advantages,  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  are  certainly  incompatible,  and  that  we  must  be  content 
to  sacrifice  much  delightful  reading  to  the  benefit  of  equal 
laws  and  a  free  government.  The  work  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
does  not  afford  any  exception  to  this  rule.  To  the  praise  of 
having  acquired  an  accurate  if  not  profound  knowledge  of 
Engish  history,  he  is  entitled.  He  has  drawn  largely,  but 
perhaps  with  more  copiousness  than  discrimination,  from  the 
sources  of  contemporaneous  history ;  but  his  narrative,  though 
on  the  whole  ingenuous  and  faithful,  is  occasionally  discoloured 
by  party  prejudice ;  his  style  is  that  of  one,  to  whom  the  task 
of  Mrriting  for  the  public  eye  has  become  familiar ;  he  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  defects  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  time ;  the  stream  of  his  diction  is  not  always 
clear,  and  his  words  are  not  always  most  appropriate ;  there  is 
an  occasional  flippancy  of  expression,  and  an  affected  levity  of 
tone,  which  strikes  us  as  offensive  and  misplaced,  and  of  which 
it  would  be  an  easy,  but  ungracious  task,  to  select  instances. 
This  is  a  fault  into  which  the  writer  has  been  seduced,  by  his 
desire  of  giving  an  appearance  of  ease  and  elasticity  to  his 
work,  and  thereby  rendering  it  acceptable  to  a  larger  class  of 
readers,  but 

"  Peu  de  gens  que  le  ciel  ch^rit  et  gratifie 
Ont  le  don  d'agr^er  infus  avec  la  vie  ; 
C'est  un  point  qu'il  leur  faut  laisser,"  &c. 

Mr.  Courtenay  makes  merry  with  the  dancing  of  De  Witt. 
*'  We  are  not  told,*"  says  he,  "  whether  this  masterly  perform- 
"  ance  was  enacted  by  the  great  statesman  as  a  cavalier  seul, 
**  or  whether  Temple,  D'  Hona,  and  De  Witt  celebrated  the 
"  triple  alliance  in  a  pas  de  trois.'^  When  Mr.  Courtenay  ex- 
hibits himself  in  this  frisking  sort  of  style,  we  think  a  dancing 
Dutchman,  whether  diplomatist  or  burgomaster,  would  be  but 
an  imperfect  type  of  him  in  the  grotestjue. 

Natural  gravity  is  better  than  artificial  negligence  and  af- 
fected levity,  and  we  prefer  clear  narration  to  forced  allusion. 
Mr.  Courtenay'^s  informed  and  well  exercised  understanding 
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enables  him  to  contribute  to  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  read- 
ers, and  he  may  leave  to  others^  the  task  of  ministering  to  their 
amusement. 

There  is  a  note  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  401,  402,  which  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  unbecoming  than  Mr.  Courtenay's  facetiousness. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  not  satisfied  with  denying  **  an  original  con- 
**  tract,''  maintained  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Grovem- 
ment,  and  solemnly  declared  by  parliament  as  the  basis  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  writes  as  follows. — **  Locke's  absurdities  ! 
**  have  nowhere  been  more  completely  exposed  than  in  the  His- 
•*tory  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  by  George  Moore  !  (Lon- 
•*  don,  1817.)  Moore  refers  very  properly  to  Burke's  Reflec- 
*'  tions  for  views  of  government  more  correct  than  Lockers !" 
How  a  person  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  experience  and  discretion 
could  be  tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  party  or  private  feeling, 
to  pen  this  siUy  remark,  is  unaccountable.  In  another  place  he 
tells  his  readers  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  "  had  been  under  the 
**  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  was  now  under  that  of  his 
**  grandmother,"  &c.  and  for  this  new  and  curious  fact  he  cites 
**  Trevor's  Life  and  Times  of  William  III."  &c.  &c.  Indeed, 
the  besetting  sin  of  this  performance,  is  the  constant  allusion 
in  the  language  of  disparagement  on  the  one  side,  and  flagrant 
puffing  on  the  other,  to  the  measures  and  men  of  the  present 
age,  with  which  it  is  everywhere  disfigured  and  debased.  We 
do  not  speak  with  any  reference  to  the  party  character  of  those 
opinions  which  Mr.  Courtenay  so  ostentatiously  promulgates. 

"  Aliud  objurgatio,  aliud  historia  desidcrat." 

It  was  objected  by  a  great  orator,  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus, 
that  it  introduced  pleasure  among  the  virtues  like  a  harlot 
among  matrons.  We  object  to  a  practice  which  degrades 
history  to  place  her  amid  the  passions,  prejudices,  errors,  and 
vulgarities  inseparable  from  the  politics  of  the  day,  which 
makes  her  exchange  the  scales  and  bandage,  the  veiled  eye 
and  even  hand,  for  the  attitudes  and  weapons  of  party  con- 
tention. We  denounce  a  practice  which  calls  up  the  shades  of 
the  illustrious  dead  to  inflame  the  violence  of  the  living.  What 
can  be  thought  of  the  soberness  of  judgment  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
when  he  indulges  in  the  dramatic  licence  of  calling  up  Sir 
William  Temple  to  hold  forth,  in  his  proper  person,  through  a 
tirade  of  three  pages,  against  the  Whig  Reform  Bill  ?  "  The 
'*  necessity  of  complying  with  the  times,  and  of  sparing  per- 
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**  sons,^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  great  impediment  of  bio- 
"  graphy.^  But  that  Mr.  Courtenay,  whom  the  subject  which 
he  has  chosen,  like  any  other  topic  of  by-gone  history,  exempts 
from  such  necessity  ;  who,  without  ^^  inflicting  a  pang  upon  a 
"  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,''  might  have  dwelt 
upon  every  failing,  and  detected  every  error,  of  his  hero — ^that 
he  should  fling  away  this  invaluable  privilege,  for  unwar- 
rantable and  wholly  irrelevant  liberties  with  the  living,  does 
appear  to  us  extraordinary  and  culpable ;  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  ardour  of  his  political  feelings  should  have 
thus  misled  a  man  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  character  and  talent. 
At  the  same  time  we  look  upon  these  volumes,  notwithstanding 
their  defects,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  stock  of  English 
biographical  and  political  literature. 


Article  V. 

Spain  Revisited.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Year  in  Spain.* 
London:    1836. 

VEspagne  et  ses  Revolutions,     Par  Emmanuel  Marliani. 
Paris:    1833. 

No  book  has  issued  from  the  French  or  English  press  with 
any  just  pretensions  to  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the 
momentous  events  and  the  great  social  revolutions  which  are 
going  on  in  Spain.  The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  M.  Marliani's  able  and  judicious  work  have 
witnessed  greater  changes,  more  splendid  opportunities,  and 
more  disastrous  errors,  than  could  then  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  most  discerning  politician.  Of  these  occurrences  we  as 
yet  know  nothing  beyond  the  garbled  and  conflicting  statements 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  the  daily  papers.  The  very 
pleasing  tour  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
supplies  little  more  information  on  the  real  social  and  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  Peninsula,  than  may  be  derived  from 
Mr.  Lewis's  bright  and  stirring  sketches  of  Spanish  life.  It 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  clever  descriptions,  which  are  ably 
drawn  and  highly  coloured :  but  beneath  the  vivid  aspect  of 
a  southern  people,  the  world  is  watching  the  gradual  progress 
of  a  revolution  which  seems  scarcely  to  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  American  traveller.    Nothing,  however^  can 
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be  more  difficult  than  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  a  country  wholly  different  from 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  been  spent  by  the  nations  which 
took  part  in  the  great  preceding  conflict,  in  the  uninter- 
i^ipted  pursuit  of  the  gifts  of  civilization  and  of  peace.  The 
dick  of  the  loom  and  the  roll  of  machinery  have  succeeded  to 
the  clash  of  arms:  the  most  distant  and  the  most  hostile 
nations  have  been  brought  into  personal  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial interchange :  the  nobler  and  wilder  passions  have 
given  way  to  the  cares  of  profit  or  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour; 
new  wants  have  been  awakened  but  to  be  satisfied,  whilst  com- 
mon luxuries  have  softened,  and  assimilated  to  each  other, 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

This  general  movement  stops,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  the  Peninsula  seems  to  protest,  by  its  dissent, 
against  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  We 
are  apt  to  regard  this  estrangement  from  our  own  habits  and 
prospects  in  the  light  of  a  barbarous  indifTerence  to  the 
improvement  of  society,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  exceptional  character  of  the  Spanish  nation.  An 
unfavourable  judgement  is  passed,  without  reflecting  how  little 
the  European  mould  is  suited  to  a  semi-Oriental  people.  It 
is  infinitely  more  easy  to  condenm  Spain  than  to  study  it ; 
hence  it  has  been  its  continual  misfortune  to  be  misrepresented 
by  writers  who  can  neither  understand  nor  forgive  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  inhabitants.  If  we  dismiss  these  prejudices  and 
the  imperfect  guidance  of  analogy,  the  characteristics  of  a  race 
still  haJf  Latin  and  half-Arab,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate,  will  readily  explain  these  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  type  of  the  Spanish  nation  received  no  modifica- 
tion from  its  contact  with  the  Gk)ths,  a  people  of  the  North, 
but  it  amalgamated  itself  with  the  Arabs  as  easily  as  with  the 
Latins.  The  successive  domination  of  these  three  invaders 
perpetuated  a  state  of  warfare,  and  generation  after  generation 
arose  to  maintain  the  conflict.  At  no  period  in  their  history  did 
the  Spaniards  bow  to  what  they  regarded  as  subjection.  The 
struggle  with  the  Moors  could  only  end  with  their  total  expul- 
sion from  the  Peninsula ;  but  although  the  animosity  between 
the  African  and  the  European  lasted  for  eight  centuries,  the 
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type  of  the  Arabs  is  still  at  the  present  day  the  type  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  this  essential  and  characteristic  difference 
which  manifestly  separates  Spain  from  the  communion  of 
European  nations ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  reproach  her  for  remain- 
ing in  the  rear  of  English  or  French  civilization,  when  that 
civilization  is  incompatible  with  her  manners.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  civilization  of  their  own ;  and  the  innovations  which  may 
be  introduced  will,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  merely  super- 
ficial, circumscribed  within  a  few  localities,  and  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  history  of  Spain  is  uniform;  in  different  ages 
the  same  spirit  breaks  out  afresh.  Numantia  and  Saguntum 
were  revived  at  Zaragoza  and  Gerona:  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  cities,  preferring  death  to  submission  to  the  Ro- 
mans, killed  each  other  on  their  public  ways ;  and  the 
Arragonese  of  Zaragoza,  at  no  very  remote  period,  met 
in  their  churches  to  celebrate  their  own  service  for  the  dead, 
whence  they  flew  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  city.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  of  the  present  day  live  like  the  followers 
of  the  Cid :  the  guerilleros  make  war,  as  in  the  days  of 
El  Campfeador  and  Pelayo,  with  bands  indefatigable  in  parti- 
san warfare,  and  as  brave  as  they  are  undisciplined.  The 
art  of  war,  properly  so  called,  will  never  be  cultivated  in 
Spain ;  there  will  always  be  excellent  guerilleros,  and  worth- 
less generals.  Every  new  disturbance  will  rouse  a  fresh  body 
of  bold  adventurers,  whom  no  difficulty  can  repress,  no  mis- 
fortune overwhelm,  and  who  pass  their  life  in  daily  but 
inglorious  combat,  till  it  is  closed  by  a  death  no  less  obscure. 

The  literature  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  Oriental  origin.  From  Juan  de  Mena 
to  our  own  time,  the  art  of  poetry  has  been  employed  in 
recounting  the  exploits  of  war  and  the  torments  of  love.  The 
romances  and  villoncSroa  of  Spain,  which  have  been  so  admi- 
rably translated  and  commented  on  in  this  country,  are  Arab 
even  in  their  rhythm.  Almost  all  the  Spanish  poets  and  histo- 
rians have  been    military  men*;   and  it  would  appear  that, 

^Meodoza  wrote  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Moors,  whilst  he  was  com- 
bating  it  in  arms  :  Boscan  was  fighting  for  his  country  when  he  composed  his 
inimitable  Idylls :  Garcilaso  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Nice :  Lopez  was  a 
soldier :  Cervantes  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto :  Ercilla  was  equally 
distinguished  for  his  military  achievements,  and  his  poem  of  the  Araucama: 
Melo  wrote  the  History  of  the  War  of  Catalonia  in  which  he  fought 
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amongst  so  ardent  a  people,  the  love  of  arms  is  inseparable  from 
the  inspiration  of  poetic  genius. 

In  crossing  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
manners,  the  language,  and  the  costume  of  the  people  betray 
their  Arabian  origin.  The  villages,  the  rivers,  the  mountains, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  soil  are  called  by  Arabian  names.  That 
intelligent  race  made  the  Huerta  of  Valencia,  not  only  tlie 
most  productive,  but  one  of  the  most  populo  s  countries  on 
the  earth.  Some  of  their  institutions  still  subsist  in  all  their 
patriarchal  simplicity :  thus  all  questions  relating  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  country  are  decided  by  a  tribunal  elected  by 
the  people.  Every  Thursday  the  judge  takes  his  seat  before 
the  porch  of  a  church  in  Valencia ;  and  there,  without  any 
greater  ensign  of  his  dignity  than  the  wand  in  his  hand,  and 
without  any  written  proceedings,  he  listens  to  tlie  lengthy 
debates  of  the  parties  interested,  and  pronounces  a  sentence 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Yet  in  no  case  has  the  judge- 
ment thus  given  been  suspected  of  partiality,  or  accused  of 
injustice. 

It  is  difficult  for  strangers,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  political 
changes  and  social  fluctuations,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a 
people  so  inveterately  attached  to  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
its  fathers.  In  Spain  the  bad  is  retained  for  the  self-same 
reason  as  the  good  ;  namely,  a  general  distaste  for  innovation, 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  past,  and  a  sense  of  contentment 
undisturbed  by  novel  wants :  such  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Oriental  nations.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  so  long  mixed  up  with  their  jNloorish 
masters,  should  still  represent  the  manners  of  the  Moors  in 
Europe.  Like  the  Africans,  they  take  no  care  for  improve- 
ments unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  they  disdain  to  extend 
the  range  of  their  desires.  W^hilst  the  foreigner  laments  the 
absence  of  the  comforts  and  stimulants  of  the  artificial  life  he 
is  accustomed  to,  he  must  remember  that  these  privations  are 
unfelt  by  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  that  in  no  country  in  Europe 
is  the  life  of  man  so  rarely  sacrificed  to  his  own  despondency. 

The  antiquity  of  a  manner  of  life  which  needs  no  aid  of 
luxury,  and  asks  but  little  from  so  prodigal  a  soil,  affords  the 
surest  ^guarantee  of  its  continuance.  The  same  indifference  is 
found,  not  only  amongst  the  populace,  but  in  men  who 
have  travelled,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
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civilization.  On  their  return,  the  rude  dwelling  and  the 
unvarying  meal  which  awaited  them,  possessed,  and  still 
retains,  the  charms  of  home  and  national  custom.  The 
occurrences  of  18^  obliged  a  large  body  of  men  to  emigrate, 
and  to  remain  abroad  for  eleven  years.  The  exiles  passed  that 
long  period  in  England  and  in  France;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  at  liberty  to  return,  than  they  all  resumed  their  former 
habits,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

The  sumptuous  monuments  which  adorn  the  territory  of 
Spain  sufficiently  repel  the  charge  of  barbarism.  In  the 
midst  of  cities  where  every  thing  presents  the  aspect  of 
poverty,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  architectural  majesty  of 
the  churches :  within  whose  walls  the  most  precious  materials 
and  the  rarest  skill  have  been  employed,  to  decorate  the  spot 
where  man  retires  to  commune  with  his  Maker.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  wealth  and  splendour,  the  devotion  of  the 
Spaniard  is  untroubled  by  a  single  feeling  of  envy  or  regret : 
the  difiPerence  which  he  observes  between  this  gorgeous  temple 
and  the  hut  he  lives  in,  is  to  him  an  emblem  of  the  immea- 
surable distance  between  himself  and  his  God.  He  prays  with 
fervent  sincerity;  and  his  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  him  are  undisturbed  by  a  reflection  that  the 
wealth  thus  lavished  on  the  church  he  frequents,  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  mending  the  road  which  takes  him 
home.  His  own  destitution  will  not  prevent  him  from  sharing 
his  loaf  with  the  mendicant  friar.  His  life  is  one  of  resigna- 
tion and  contentment,  which  are  too  stubborn  to  be  forcibly 
disturbed,  and  too  complete  to  be  tempted  by  any  show  al 
improvement. 

We  have  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this  topic,  because  we  wish 
to  insist  upon  our  fundamental  conviction,  that  the  active 
emulation  which  drives  the  population  of  other  countries  to 
perpetual  ameliorations  does  not  exist  in  Spain;  and  that 
therefore  no  reasoning  founded  upon  analogy  alone  is  appli- 
cable  to  that  people.  Our  own  view  of  its  condition  is  founded 
on  an  analysis  of  its  peculiarities  and  its  nature.  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  events  at  present  passing  in  Spain  cannot  be 
formed  without  seeking  iheir  causes  in  the  past,  whose  iiiflu«> 
ence  is  iroperishatbly  stamped  on  the  country.  We  sliall^  as 
rapidly  as  pofrible,  foUoW  back  the  stream  to  ito  source^  iiii 
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order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  irruptions  it  has  made,  and  of 
the  calamities  which  at  present  ravage  the  Peninsula;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  changes  now  occurring  in  Spain  have 
a  much  more  remote  origin  than  is  generaUy  supposed. 

The  excesses  of  royalty,  a  contempt  of  those  municipal  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  basis  of  social  order  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  political  innovations  imprudently  adopted 
from  foreign  nations,  are  the  causes  of  the  miseries  which  now 
overwhelm  the  country  ;  whilst  other  and  secondary  evils  con- 
spire to  heighten  their  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  midst 
of  foreign  invasions,  and  in  spite  of  the  despotism  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  dynasties,  the  municipal  franchise  has  still 
maintained  its  existence  in  many  of  the  provinces;  while 
throughout  Spain,  the  people  have  preserved  some  traditions  at 
least  of  their  rights,  which  are  dear  to  them.  The  power  of 
the  Sovereign  has  never  been  able  to  create  a  centre  of  uniform 
and  energetic  action :  each  province  has  preserved  a  physio- 
gnomy peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  origin  of  the  monarchical 
federation,  of  which  Spain  is  in  fact  composed,  may  easily  be 
traced  in  history. 

The  Goths  found  the  Spaniards  in  possession  of  municipal 
privileges;  and  their  monarchy,  notwithstanding  its  military 
spirit,  remained  elective.  A  code  of  laws  was  published  in  641  : 
at  that  period  the  congress  of  the  nation  had  already  assem- 
bled ;  and  as  early  as  tha  ninth  century  the  name  of  the  Cortes 
appeared  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  After  an  existence 
of  S98  years,  the  monarchy  of  the  Visi-Goths  expired  with 
King  Roderick  at  the  battle  of  Guadalete  in  714.  The 
Arabs  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves ;  and  several  states, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Caliphat  of  Cordova,  were 
formed  at  this  epoch  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  unconquerable  repugnance  of  the  natives  of  the  soil  to 
submit  to  this  new  foreign  yoke,  caused  a  struggle  which  lasted 
for  T74  years.  Each  province,  in  order  to  give  more  vigour  to  its 
means  of  resistance,  established  municipal  and  provincial  laws 
of  local  utility,  which  remained  as  the  reward  of  ultimate 
success.  Such  was  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  when 
Granada,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Moorish  power,  yielded  to 
the  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  January  Snd,  149S.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Arragon,  and  the  conquest 
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of  Andalusia,  reduced  the  Peninsula  to  one  kingdom  under  the 
sceptre  of  one  king. 

The  attempts  of  the  regal  power  to  abolish  the  municipal 
franchise  of  the  Cortes — which,  to  use  the  words  of  Robertson, 
^^  conscious  of  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  in  the 
**  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerfuF — soon 
led  to  civil  wars.  The  Commons  of  Castille,  who  were  then 
better  acquainted  with  liberty  than  any  other  people  in  Europe^ 
were  overcome  at  the  battle  of  Villalar ;  and  Charles  V.  stifled 
the  last  protest  of  freedom  in  the  blood  of  those  generous  citi- 
zens. The  efforts  of  the  Austrian  and  French  dynasties  have 
uniformly  been  directed  to  annihilate  the  ancient  franchises  of 
the  provinces. 

After  the  war  of  succession,  Spain  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
apathy,  undisturbed  by  any  intellectual  or  political  movement. 
Under  the  monarchs  of  the  French  dynasty,  she  continued  to 
lead  that  degraded  existence  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Inquisition  had  already  reduced  her. 
The  absence  of  political  excitement,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  oblivion  of  her  past  glories,  and  the 
entire  prostration  of  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of  Spain, 
afTorded  deplorable  but  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 
that  great  nation.  On  the  Snd  of  May,  1808,  the  cannon  of  the 
French  invader  was  heard  in  Madrid ;  its  echoes  resounded  from 
every  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  and  awoke  the  slumbering  recol- 
lections of  the  glory  of  ancient  Spain.  The  world  was  astonished 
at  this  sudden  uprising  of  an  almost  forgotten  people,  and  at 
the  ardour  with  which  masses  of  men  pressed  forward  to  de« 
fend  the  soil  of  their  country.  In  all  the  great  dangers  which 
threaten  the  independence  of  nations,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  eterts  its  preponderating  force,  and  inspires  an  enthu- 
siastic energy ;  whilst  the  provisional  powers  of  the  state  dis^ 
appear  in  the  presence  of  so  terrible  a  convulsion.  In  those 
trying  days  the  name  of  the  Cortes  became,  as  it  were,  the 
rallying  cry  of  aneient  times;  and  that  imperishable  standard 
of  public  liberty  which  had  been  beaten  down  upon  the  field 
of  Villalar,  was  again  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
The  Cortes  were  convoked ;  a  constitution  was  framed,  bear- 
ing some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, but  too  closely  moddled  on  that  of  1791  to  become  thr 
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safeguard  of  the  national  rights  of  Spaniards.  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe  hastened  to  tender  it  their  recognition,  but  tlie 
Spanish  people  refused  to  adopt  it. 

The  great  error  of  the  representative  Cortes  of  1812  was 
that  they  abandoned  the  ancient  forms  too  readily,  and  paid 
too  little  respect  to  those  old  institutions  which  embodied  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical  element*. 
Their  work,  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  French  system,  was 
destitute  of  a  solid  basis.  The  people  did  not  understand  the 
written  charter,  whilst  the  higher  classes,  wounded  by  the  level- 
ling spirit  of  the  democratical  theories  of  Cadiz,  opposed  it. 
In  this  isolated  and  unsupported  condition,  the  constitution  of 
1812  crumbled  away  under  the  first  shock ;  and  Spain  passed 
at  once  from  unlimited  freedom  to  the  gloom  of  the  most 
frightful  despotism. 

Ferdinand  VII.  had  little  difficulty  in  destroying  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pure  but  unreflecting  patriotism.  Scarcely  had  he 
escaped  from  the  prison  of  Valen9ay,  and  set  foot  upon  the  soil 
which  still  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacrificed  for  his 
deliverance,  when  the  liberties  of  Spain  were  again  annihilated. 
All  promises  were  forgotten,  the  highest  services  were  repaid 
with  contempt,  and  the  laws  of  humanity  were  violated.  The 
most  horrible  persecution  of  the  liberal  party  commenced ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  number  of  victims  was  too  small  to  satisfy 
its  violence.  From  1814  to  1820,  the  insatiable  tjrranny  of  the 
sovereign  abandoned  itself  to  all  the  instigations  of  his  worst 
advisers.  At  the  close  of  a  devastating  war,  the  wounds  of 
the  state  were  widened  by  the  financial  disorder  of  the  country: 
the  public  administration  was  given  up  to  spoliation  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted  by  distant  expeditions, 
in  which  the  best  troops  were  sent  to  perish  in  a  destructive 
climate. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  a  final  expedition  was  prepared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  army  raised  the  cry  of 
liberty,  and  the  entire  Peninsula  re-echoed  the  sound.     The 


*  In  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  M.  Marliani  gives  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  ancient  laws  of  ihefuerojuzgo,  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Cortes  of  1812.  That  Cortes  had  been  originally  formed  in 
perfect  harmony  witli  the  oldest  customs  of  Castille,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and 
Valencia. 
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constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed  anew,  and  Ferdinand  swore 
to  observe  its  provisions.  So  firmly  was  it  believed  that  a 
regeneration  had  been  effected,  unpurchased  by  a  tear,  that  the 
simplest  precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  forgotten  in  a  general  eagerness  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  six  years  of  misery,  and  to  bury  in  a  magna- 
nimous oblivion  an  epoch  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  same  error  was  again  committed  in  1820  as  in  1812. 
The  fall  of  the  constitution  in  1814  had  marked  the  defeat  of 
a  party;  that  defeat  was  turned  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  the  excesses  which  were  simply  democratic  were 
asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  popular  element.  The  national 
character  was  not  understood  ;  the  reform  of  the  ranks  in 
society  was  confounded  with  that  of  abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  Spaniards  were  addressed  in  1820  j  ust  as  the  French 
had  been  in  1790 ;  but  no  support  was  gained  from  the  peoples 
The  nobility  and  the  clergy  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  equal  privileges  with  the  people,  when  they  felt  the 
strong  sympathy  which  existed  between  them  and  the  mass  of 
the  population,  springing  from  the  good  offices  they  had  ren* 
dered  to  their  inferiors,  and  cemented  by  an  habitual  respect 
to  their  social  superiority.  Thus  it  was  in  the  provinces^ 
where  the  abolition  of  seignorial  rights  might  natufally  be 
supposed  to  rally  a  large  body  of  partisans  to  the  constitutional 
system,  that  the  counter-revolution  became  most  generaL 
Instead  of  recurring  to  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  system, 
everything  was  erroneously  expected  from  mere  political  inno* 
vations ;  and  the  natural  consequence  was  a  complete  failure* 

Violent  dissentions  broke  out  among  those  whom  a  com^ 
mon  interest  and  a  common  lot  ought  to  have  united  in  a 
firm  union  against  the  common  enemy.  The  discouragement 
which  inevitably  followed  such  internal  discord  paralysed 
the  nerve  of  the  revolution,  and  the  constitutional  force  and 
energy  of  the  country  was  exhausted  and  destroyed.  The 
Spanish  counter-revolution  called  to  its  aid  the  re-actionarj 
govonment  of  France,  and  the  Peninsula  relapsed  a  second 
time  into  a  degrading  slavery. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  marked  the  close  of  this  fatal  period. 
His  reign,  which  exhausted  all  the  abuses  of  despotism,  is  the 
real  barrier  that  keeps  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne.   Regarded 
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in  this  high  moral  point  of  view,  the  various  phases  which  the 
life  of  Ferdinand  presents,  appear  as  providential  acts.  His  per- 
secutions, which  exasperated  the  generous-minded,  opened  new 
prospects  to  the  more  enlightened  dasses.  They  feel  that  theie 
is  no  Icmger  any  future  hope  for  themselves,  except  in  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government,  and  they  now  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  constitutional  party. 

Here  commences  a  new  sera,  essentially  different  from  the 
two  periods  which  preceded  it :  the  field  of  discussion  is  en- 
larged ;  fresh  motives  arise ;  the  object  in  view  is  no  longer  the 
same;  andthenamber  of  adherents  to  the  causeof  reform  becomes 
immense.  The  present  struggle  is  not  in  support  of  any  vision- 
ary philosophy ;  the  object  of  the  liberal  party  is  no  longer 
to  compel  the  crown  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws ;  bat  its 
very  existence  is  at  stake— an  existence  ^which  is  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Don  Carlos. 

Thus,  since  the  events  of  the  Granza,  in  September  1832, 
the  highest  nobility  of  Spain  has  been  the  first  to  declare  itself 
against  the  brother  of  Ferdinand.  The  country,  fcdlowing  that 
example,  and  beholding  the  landowners  and  merchants  op- 
pressed and  thrown  into  prison,  the  soldiers  stript  and  reduced 
to  beggary,  reflects  on  its  position  and  demands  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  sight  of  the  flag  of  the  Inquisition,  ready  to  be 
unfurled  by  fanaticism,  was  the  signal  which  called  the  people 
to  arms:  the  National  Guards  formed  themselves  into  close 
columns,  to  oppose  the  triumph  of  the  absolute  party ;  and 
nothing  was  required  to  render  this  general  movement  unani- 
mous, but  the  people,  whom  an  incompetent  ministry  neglected 
to  summon  to  this  alliance  of  the  intelligence^  the  wealth,  and 
the  property  of  Spain. 

The  apathy  of  the  people  is  the  result  of  those  Utopian 
schemes  of  policy,  which  are  thrust  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
men  still  imbued  with  doctrines  of  foreign  growth.  Liberties 
congenial  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  Spanish  institutions  were 
required,  not  a  charter  conferring  no  rights  upon  the  en- 
lightened classes,  and  putting  a  check  upon  the  ancient  and 
independent  usages  of  the  country.  The  fact  was  not  duly 
recognised,  that  despotism  had  proved  itself  powerless  against 
the  mass  of  the  people,  living  under  the  shdter  of  muni- 
eifMd  institutions,  bad  as  those  institutions  were;  and  that  the 
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abuse  of  the  royal  preiogative  was  only  felt  by  the  upper 
classes  congregated  in  the  cities,  where  the  action  of  the  go- 
yemment  exercised  all  its  force.  Spain  required  to  commence 
her  regeneration  by  an  administrative  revolution,  and  thus  to 
arrive  at  a  political  revolution.  It  is  because  she  has  thrice 
reversed  the  natural  order  of  her  emancipation  that  she  has 
twice  failed,  and  that  the  third  effort  has  caused  the  outbreak 
of  a  dreadful  struggle.  After  the  ministry  of  Zea,  who  was 
the  creature  of  absolute  government,  and  who  viewed  the 
situaticm  of  Spain  only  in  the  light  of  a  political  question, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon  by  the  moderate  party  as 
the  representative  of  constitutional  opinions. 

It  was  upon  a  soil  which  had  been  shaken  by  such  repeated 
convulsions,  upon  an  arena  agitated  by  so  many  passions,  fears, 
and  hopes,  at  a  period  when  a  question  involving  the  fate  of  a 
dynasty  rendered  a  state  of  things  already  harassed  by  so 
many  difficulties  still  more  complicated, — it  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  introduced  a  new  schism  into 
Spain  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Royal  Statute — a  weak 
imitation  of  the  French  cliarter,  with  all  its  formalities  and 
none  of  its  guarantees.  The  people  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  Royal  Statute  as  they  had  been  of  the  constitution  of 
1812 ;  and  as  the  Statute  was,  if  anything,  still  further  re- 
moved from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  nation,  it  was  received 
with  still  greater  indifference.  This  charter  betrayed  its  French 
origin  in  every  clause ;  new  expressions,  l)orrowed  from  the  par- 
liamentary vocabulary  of  a  foreign  people,  incessantly  offended 
the  ear,  and  this  too  in  a  country  where  nothing  unstamped 
with  the  seal  of  nationality  can  ever  become  naturalized. 

The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Chambers 
created  by  the  Royal  Statute  assembled,  have  been  inconsider- 
ately wasted  in  useless  and  angry  discussions.  The  poorer 
classes,  whom  the  civil  war  has  still  further  impoverished, 
remain  without  relief;  the  ancient  abuses  in  the  adminis* 
tration  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  whilst  new  ones  have 
arisen  out  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  ministers, 
instead  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  Navarre,  and  concen* 
tratiBg  all  their  force  to  terminate  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
thought  only  of  subduing  the  independence  of  the  Chamber 
of  Procuradores.    They   perverted  the  system   which   they 
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wished  to  establish,  and  changed  the  line  of  conduct  which  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  were  inclined  to  adopt.  Thence- 
forth the  reform  of  the  administration  was  abandoned  for 
party  questions ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  ceased  to 
have  any  other  object  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry. 
The  evil  reached  its  climax,  when  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
provinces  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Chambers  had 
been  unable  to  attain. 

The  insurrection  of  August  1836  produced  no  other  result 
than  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  Before  we  discuss  the  acts  of  the 
ministers  who  came  into  office  on  the  1 4th  of  September,  and 
the  second  period  of  the  Royal  Statute,  we  propose  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  the  administration  of  the  country ; 
and  this  examination  will  lead  to  the  rational  conclusion,  that 
the  primary  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of  Spain  rests  in  those 
abuses,  the  reform  of  which  ought  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  new  system.  Such  was  the  opinion  and 
«uch  the  purpose  of  the  Elective  Chamber ;  until  the  impru- 
dence or  the  presumption  of  the  ministers  made  a  dangerous 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  kindled 
that  flame  of  party  warfare,  which  has  been  but  too  fiercely 
kept  alive,  and  which  threatens  destruction  to  the  best  interests 
of  Spain. 

The  Peninsula  is  the  classical  soil  of  administrative  abuses 
of  every  kind,  which  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  the 
public  prosperity  during  the  three  last  centuries :  the  two  pre- 
ceding feigns  especially  carried  the  disorder  in  the  finances 
to  its  height.  Charles  IV.,  whom  nothing  could  tear  from 
his  profligate  habits,  abandoned  the  reins  of  government 
to  a  lavish  favourite,  who  after  having  disposed  at  his 
caprice  of  the  treasures  of  Spain  and  of  the  New  World,  is 
now,  by  a  just  retribution,  in  a  state  bordering  upon  penury. 
Such  was  the  prodigality  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  that  in 
a  journey  made  by  the  Court  to  Barcelona  to  receive  the 
Princess  of  Naples,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  the  cortege  consisted  of  ten  thousand  persons,  all 
travelling  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  devastating  war  which  lasted  from  1808  until  1814 
followed  the  profuse  reign  of  Charles  IV.  We  have  already 
0tated  the  course  which  the  crown  adopted  from  1814  to  1820, 
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to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  state :  the  second  epoch  of  the 
constitution  did  not  restore  order  to  the  finances ;  and  whilst 
the  destruction  of  what  already  existed  and  the  piecemeal 
demolition  of  the  old  system  engrossed  the  general  attention, 
no  one  was  able  to  substitute  a  better  one.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties  the  disorder  became  excessive,  and  the  evil  was 
increased  by  ruinous  loans.  Ferdinand,  whom  the  invasion  of 
1824  had  raised  to  the  plenitude  of  absolute  power,  abandoned 
the  fortune  of  the  state  to  the  mercy  of  money-lenders :  the 
amount  of  the  loans  contracted  rose  to  the  frightful  sum  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reals,  of  which  he  did 
not  receive  even  the  fifth  part.  From  1823  until  his  death, 
the  annual  expenditure  of  Ferdinand  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  reals :  the  number  of  officers  of  different 
kinds  dependent  on  the  palace  amounted  to  four  thousand. 
The  total  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  gradual  decline  of  com- 
merce, and  the  entire  absence  of  manufactures,  left  to  certain 
classes  of  society  few  other  means  of  subsistence  than  that 
of  places  under  government.  The  worst  administrations  are 
those  which  are  encumbered  with  the  greatest  number  of  func- 
tionaries; for,  as  in  every  change  of  system,  a  removal  of 
officers  takes  place,  entitling  the  old  servants  who  are  dismissed 
to  a  pension,  the  result  is  an  insupportable  burden  upon  the 
state.  Many  offices  have  been  remunerated  two  or  three  times 
over,  and  the  number  of  public  servants  on  half-pay,  in  De- 
cember 1835,  including  other  classes  no  longer  on  active  duty, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand. 

If  this  be  the  state  of  the  civil  list,  the  military  list  presents 
a  no  less  frightful  picture.  It  would  be  difficult  to  credit 
the  following  statement,  were  it  not  taken  from  as  authentic 
a  document  as  the  Royal  Almanac.  The  staff  of  the  army  of 
Spain  consists  of  621  general  officers;  but  in  this  number 
there  is  not  one  individual  to  whom  the  army  can  be  entrusted. 
The  command  of  the  troops  in  Navarre  has  consequently  de- 
volved upon  Cordova,  who  was  an  ensign  in  1823,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  general  through  court  favour  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII. 

Whilst  the  public  administration  needs  a  fundamental  reform 
in  the  numb^  of  its  officers  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  agricultural  interests,  upon  which  the  charges  of  so 
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many  sinecures  weigh,  no  less  imperiously  demand  the  revision 
of  the  absurd  laws  invented  by  the  rich  for  the  oppression  of  the 
poor.  Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  than  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  MestUj  composed  of  the  richest  sheep-owners, 
who  forage  whole  provinces  with  an  utter  contempt  of  justice 
and  the  rights  of  the  people?  Every  large  proprietor  of 
migratory  flocks  makes  common  cause  with  the  Mesta.  He 
has  the  right  to  drive  his  sheep  wherever  he  pleases  in  their 
passage  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain ;  on  their  return 
they  trespass  over  the  fields  of  the  labourer,  who  has  no 
power  either  to  oppose  their  inroads  or  to  claim  an  indem- 
nity, and  in  the  night  they  halt  where  they  choose.  The  owner 
of  a  forest  or  a  pasturage  has  not  the  power  of  letting  his  pro- 
perty to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  agent  of  the  Mesta  appears, 
values  the  land  in  question,  and  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
the  right  of  tanteoy  he  assigns  the  occupation  to  himself  at 
his  own  price.  The  proprietor  is  obliged  to  submit,  however 
great  the  robbery  which  he  suffers.  He  has,  indeed,  an  appeal 
to  the  exceptional  court  of  the  Mesta^  which,  being  at  once  the 
judge  and  the  interested  party,  invariably  sanctions  the  contract 
made  for  its  own  profit. 

No  person  can  regulate  the  time  of  his  vintage  or  harvest 
without  a  permission  from  the  authorities;  and  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  rich  to  get  in  their  crops  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  secure  all  the  disposable  hands,  and  the  small  farmer  is 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  crops.  The  right  of 
bruising  olives  is  another  monopoly :  the  scarcity  of  mills 
obliges  the  unhappy  cultivator  to  lose  whole  months  in  awaits 
ing  his  turn,  whilst  his  olives  rot  in  heaps,  ferment,  and  lose 
their  oleagenous  juice.  The  owner  of  the  mill,  secure  of  his 
privilege,  takes  no  pains  to  improve  his  machinery ;  so  that  fre- 
quently the  olives  of  one  crop  remain  until  the  following  year, 
without  any  of  the  produce  being  realized.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  abuses  which  depress  agri- 
culture, and  ruin  the  miserable  peasant  in  the  various  difficulties 
of  his  arduous  existence.  But  when  the  stranger  traverses 
the  vast  desert  plains  of  Spain,  and  views  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, let  him  not  censure  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  unhappy  land,  but  rather  the  pernicious  legislation 
of  a  government,  whose  sole  boast  it  has  been  to  destroy  the 
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municipal  franchise,  which  once  served  to  protect  the  poor 
against  the  privileges  of  the  Court. 

The  Spanish  people  have  few  wants,  and  their  constant  and 
ever-increasing  misery  during  three  centuries  scarcely  leaves 
them  the  means  of  supporting  their  manufactures.  The  thin- 
ness of  the  population  is  also  an  obstacle,  for  the  arts  of  indua- 
^  must  be  selected  in  a  country  where  the  land  itself  is 
in  want  of  hands  to  till  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  severe  cus- 
toni-faouse  laws  have  been  framed  (witli  the  view  of  protecting 
what,  in  fact,  does  not  exist),  which  press  upon  the  products  of 
foreign  industry  with  an  exorbitant  weight  of  duty.  The  con- 
traband trade  sets  these  enactments  at  nought,  and  becomes 
the  (urdinary  means  of  commerce,  to  which  the  entries  at  the  cufr- 
tom4iouse  are  only  the  exceptions.  This  encourages  the 
immorality  of  the  officers,  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  duties,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  treasury ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  revenue 
from  the  customs  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Would  it  not  be 
more  politic  and  more  just  to  reduce  the  imposts,  to  give 
the  peofde  a  taste  for  the  manufactured  necessaries  of  life 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  then  gradually  to  raise  the  duties  in 
proportion  as  the  consumption  should  become  more  general  ? 
The  capitalist,  when  he  saw  a  sure  market  for  his  goods^ 
would  establish  manufactories  of  articles  which  had  passed 
into  common  use.  Under  the  present  system  nothing  is  pra> 
tected,  manufactories  do  not  exist,  and  the  people  are  in  rags  ; 
whilst  the  most  frightful  immorality  reigns  amongst  the  agents 
of  the  customs,  and  legions  of  armed  and  disciplined  smugglers 
are  in  open  war  with  the  government.  In  reviewing  the  acts 
of  the  administration  of  Spain,  it  seems  that  the  only  result  has 
been  dt^orcfer,  and  the  increase  of  those  obstacles  which  oppose 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  We  will  cite  one  fact  from  a 
thoiffiand. 

Near  Valencia,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  there  is  a  fine  bridge 
unfinished.  The  Jucar  was  to  have  been  turned  from  its 
course,  and  made  to  pass  under  tliis  bridge ;  but  this  improve- 
ment was  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  de  Tlnfan- 
tado.  He  opposed  the  projected  construction  which  nevertheless 
eontinaed ;  but  when  the  works  were  on  the  point  of  being 
fimshed,  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  declaring  that 
Ave  bridge  was  unsafe  and  could  not  be  completed.     The 
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works  were  stopped,  and  for  many  years  the  materials  have 
been  lying  ready  prepared  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  whilst  the 
Jucar  is  still  crossed  in  a  miserable  and  dangerous  ferry-boat. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  necessity  which  existed 
of  directing  all  the  ability  of  the  newly  created  Chambers  against 
this  assemblage  of  absurd  laws  and  injurious  privileges. 
An  enlightened  administration  would  have  swept  off  the  abuses 
which  oppress  the  people  and  the  agriculturists;  the  lower 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  would  then  have  breathed  more 
freely,  and  the  workmen  of  the  towns  would  have  found  a 
source  of  productive  labour.  The  mass  of  the  people  would 
have  seen  that  a  new  aera  was  opening  to  them,  and  they  would 
have  been  induced  to  examine  that  new  system  which  brought 
relief  to  their  misery.  The  municipalities  charged  with  the 
execution  of  beneficent  laws,  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
notions,  would  have  acquired  an  influence  they  do  not  now 
possess,  to  render  acceptable  theories  as  yet  inapplicable. 
The  authority  of  the  Government  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  terminated  the  civil  war ;  for  every  Province  would  have 
been  eager  to  relieve  itself  from  the  ravages  of  men  who  could 
have  found  no  supporters  amongst  a  reformed  and  regenerated 
people.  We  do  not  accuse  the  Chambers  of  having  failed  in 
their  duties,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  understand ;  but  the 
ministry  was  composed  of  men  who  believed  that  in  establish- 
ing centralization  they  were  creating  force ;  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  the  same  importance  to  Madrid  as  Paris  pos- 
sesses in  France,  and  that  being  once  masters  of  the  Chambers 
they  should  acquire  the  control  over  the  country  :  they  alone 
were  censurable. 

Amongst  those  who  have  held  the  direction  of  affairs  since 
18«)4_the  authors  or  continuers  of  the  Royal  Statute— there 
are  two  individuals  who  seemed  placed,  by  their  difference  of 
character,  in  continual  opposition  to  each  other.  They  never- 
theless united  in  the  pursuit  of  apparently  the  same  objects, 
toward  which  the  one  advanced  as  a  mere  visionary,  the  other 
as  an  adventurer  devoid  of  any  political  conviction.  We 
allude  to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  to  Toreno. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of 
1812.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eager  patriotism,  and 
by  his  enthusiasm  in  the  regeneration  of  Spain.    Ferdinand 
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VII.,  in  1814,  caused  bim  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Melilla.     Whilst  there,  Martinez  supported  his 
misfortunes  with  exemplary  courage  and  fortitude.     His  Uberty 
was  offered  him  as  the  price  of  a  retractation  of  his  opinions ; 
he  refused  it  with  dignity.     The  government  then  attempted  to 
work  upon  the  weakness  of  its  prisoner,  and  offered  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  recantation  made  by  his  mother :   he  repelled  the 
disgraceful  subterfuge  with  scorn.     The  revolution  of  1820 
released  Martinez  from  his  fetters,  and,  in  recompense  for  the 
sufferings  he  had  borne  with  so  much  courage,  Granada  again 
returned  him  to  the  Cortes,  broken  as  he  was  under  the  blows 
of  despotism.    Either  from  the  weakness  caused  by  the  tortures 
he  had  undergone  during  a  six  years'*  imprisonment,  from  dread 
of  the  future,  or  from  the  influence  of  foreign  principles,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  when  restored  to  liberty,  and  once  more  a 
representative  of  the  people,  was  no  longer  the  resolute  sup- 
porter of  the  constitution  of  1812.    Thenceforward  he  only 
appeared  to  dream  of  a  visionary  system,  to  establish  which 
he  laboured  with    all  the  tenacity  of   conviction  peculiar 
to  his  character ;  and.  a  charter  upon  the  French  model  be- 
came the  fixed  idea  of  his  mind.     In  his  ministry  of  182S, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  events  of  July  7th  had 
no  other  object  than  the  triumph  of  these  views — an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
the  production  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  when  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed minister  in  1834. 

Gifted  with  an  expressive  physiognomy  admirably  adapted  to 
the  play  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  there  is  mcn'e  of  harmony 
than  of  solidity,  more  of  the  rhetorician  than  the  parliamentary 
orator,  he  carries  away  his  hearers  without  persuading  them ; 
and  although  he  would  remain  the  master  in  a  discussion  if  the 
Chamber  came  to  a  division  under  the  influence  of  his  oratory, 
his  speeches  cannot  sustain  the  collision  of  a  debate,  even  when 
opposed  by  an  orator  of  inferior  talents.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  has  none  of  the  requisites  for  a  statesman :  exclusive, 
obstinate,  and  presumptuous,  his  own  narrow  ideas  are  to  him 
as  incapable  of  modification  as  mathematical  demonstrations ; 
his  policy  was  led  by  a  blind  infatuation,  but  his  honesty 
has  never  been  suspected  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  late  colleague,  Don  Jos^  Maria,  Count  of  Tcnreno,  was 
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chosen  deputy  of  the  Asturias  in  the  constituent  Cortes  of 
181 9,.  By  a  singular  and  very  honourable  exception,  the  Cortes 
waived  the  rul^of  eligibility  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  law.  The  services  he  had  rendered 
in  1808  by  his  exertions  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Asturias 
against  the  French  army,  and  his  mission  as  envoy  from  that 
province  to  London,  procured  him  this  flattering  distinction. 
In  1814  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  foreign  country 
from  the  dangers  consequent  on  the  reaction  in  Spain.  In  the 
debates  in  the  Cortes,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  deputy 
in  18^,  he  exhibited  proofs  of  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  finance,  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  residence 
m  France  and  England.  He  at  this  period  took  no  ac* 
tive  part  in  politics,  and  quitted  Madrid  at  the  close  of  the 
legislative  session. 

The  Count  Toreno  has  a  clear  head,  versatile  talents,  andasto. 
nishing  powers  of  debate :  he  is  the  most  parliamentary  man  in 
Spain.  His  practical  and  precise  views  introduce  wonderful  clear- 
ness into  the  discussions ;  whilst,  under  the  appearance  of  a  cool- 
ness which  rarely  abandons  him,  he  conceals  an  extreme  audacity. 
He  does  not  easily  bear  contradiction :  his  imperturbability 
never  forsakes  him,  but  his  bitter  sarcasm  betrays,  under  the 
most  polished  forms,  the  irritability  of  his  character.  Hit 
sjrmpathies  would  have  induced  him  to  join  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement,  had  he  not  been  led  by  his  habits  and  his  taste 
for  luxury  and  ostentation  to  prefer  the  power  of  a  minister  to 
the  popularity  of  a  tribune.  The  Count  Toreno  might  have 
founded  a  legal  and  established  order  of  things  in  Spain ;  but 
neglecting  the  purer  fame  of  the  patriot,  he  supported  the 
puerile  theories  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  not  from  conviction, 
but  under  the  influence  of  base  and  mercenary  motives. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  in  18S4,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
he  declared  against  the  system  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who, 
fearing  so  powerful  an  enemy,  placed  him  in  the  finandid 
department  of  the  ministry,  in  the  place  of  M.  Imaz.  Toreno 
contracted  the  Ardouin  loan,  and  his  fortune  changed  at 
once  from  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  splendour  and 
opulence  far  beyond  the  scanty  means  of  a  Spanish  minister. 

A  serious  crisis  was  approaching  during  the  administration 
of  Martinex  de  la  Rosa,  which  broke  out  under  that  of  Toreno; 
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juntas  were  formed  in  all  the  provinces  against  that  minister^ 
and  the  authority  of  the  government  was  confined  to  the 
capital.  Then  it  was  that  the  projected  system  of  centralisa^ 
tion  appeared  in  all  its  inefficiency.  The  passive  obedience  of 
Madrid  could  not  save  Toreno,  notwithstanding  the  boldness 
with  which  he  threatened  the  juntas  the  very  evening  before 
his  fall. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  disturbance,  a  man  of  obscure 
rank,  and  unknown  to  most  of  the  individuals  who  formed  the 
juntas,  appeared.  He  arrived  at  the  summons  of  the  minister 
who  was  the  object  of  so  m  uch  animosity .  Mendizabal  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  the  isolated  juntas  of  the  people  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  energy.  The  Count  de  las  Navas,  who  alone 
saw  through  the  character  of  the  new  aspirant,  was  unable  to 
prolong  it  for  a  single  day;  there  was  an  instant  when  he 
might  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  revolution,  but  not- 
withstanding his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  Navas  wanted 
resolution. 

An  adroit  statesman  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the 
juntas  to  great  account,  by  disciplining  them  and  giving  them 
a  legitimate  character :  this  design  however  was  too  vast  for  the 
pretensions  of  a  speculator  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London. 
Mendizabal,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Exchange  and  army  contracts,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
elevated  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  a  caprice  of 
fortune.  Incapable  of  any  great  conception,  and  reducing  the 
rev<riiution  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  mercantile  spirit,  he 
sought  to  overrule  the  juntas,  and  to  establish  order,  with  a 
view  of  demanding  mcmey  from  the  nation  for  the  miracle  of 
peace. 

Before  we  consider  the  acts  of  the  minister,  we  should,  pep- 
haps,  describe  the  man  who  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

world  for  some  months  by  his  extraordinary  position,  and  his 
rare  inability  to  fill  it. 

Don  Juan  Alvarez  Mendizabal,  was  bom  at  Cadiz,  where 

his  grandfather  Alvarez  kept  a  cloth-warehouse.    The  families 

of  Alvarez  and  Mendez,  of  reputed  Jewish  origin,  always 

intennarried.    The  present  minister,  the  issue  of  one  of  these 

allianees,  changed  his  mother^s  name  into  that  of  Mendizabal. 

When  very  young,  he  was  engaged  in  contracts  for  the  army 
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by  Don  Viiicente  Beltron  de  Lis,  with  ivhom  he  afterwards 
entered  into  partnership.  Meudizabal  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  January  1st,  18^0.  He  was 
the  companion  of  Riego.  When  success  crowned  that  memo- 
rable enterprise,  Mendizabal  made  no  demand  upon  the 
government^  and  resumed  his  own  commercial  occu})ations. 
In  1823,  he  undertook  to  supply  the  provisions  of  the  army  in 
Cadiz,  and  experienced  heavy  losses  in  the  negociation  of  bills 
of  exchange  upon  the  Consul  of  Spain  at  London,  Machado, 
who  allowed  them  to  be  protested.  After  the  surrender  of 
Cadiz,  Mendizabal  emigrated.  He  was  arrested  in  1824  for 
mercantile  debts,  at  the  suit  of  an  Englishman,  who  claimed 
the  payment  of  2000/.  sterling.  Mendizabal,  in  his  turn,  im- 
prisoned Machado  in  1825,  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  about  80,000/.,  and  gained  it. 

Mina,  in  his  projected  expedition  of  1830,  received  from 
Mendizabal  a  generous  and  active  co-operation.  Besides  his 
own  personal  exertions,  he  contributed  500,000  francs.  On 
the  failure  of  this  attempt  he  returned  to  London,  and  became 
the  financial  agent  of  Don  Pedro.  It  was  at  this  period  tliat 
his  name  became  known  abroad,  but  his  reputation  was  so  little 
appreciated  in  Spain,  that  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  at 
Cadiz  in  the  elections  of  1834  he  entirely  failed. 

Ever  active  and  enterprizing,  Mendizabal  formed  the  idea^ 
in  1835,  of  raising  an  English  legion  for  the  service  of  Spain. 
The  news  of  this  project  (which  was  approved  of  by  the  Ca- 
binet of  London),  and  the  declaration  of  our  government  in 
favour  of  Isabella  II.  reached  Madrid  at  an  instant  when  Count 
Toreno  was  embarrassed  to  find  colleagues  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  ministry,  with  which  he  was  charged.  Mendizabal 
appeared  to  him  a  man  fertile  in  expedients,  from  whom  the 
exhausted  treasury  of  the  state  might  derive  valuable  services. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  name  him  minister  of  the  Finances, 
in  which  act,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  followed  a  sudden 
inspiration,  a  coup  de  tite.  Mendizabal  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  was  obliged  to  delay  his  journey  for  the  settlement 
of  his  affairs,  in  Portugal,  whither  he  shortly  afterwards 
went.  He  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  provinces — decided  to  take  office  under  Toreno. 
Nor  did  he  alter  his  opinion  until  he  had  become  acquainted 
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with  the  manifesto  pubh'shed  by  that  minister  on  September  5th  : 
from  that  time  he  meditated  his  overthrow :  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Madrid,  he  was  powerfully  seconded  in  this  object  by 
Mr.  Villiers,  the  English  ambassador. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Mendizabal  are  carelessness  and 
presumption.  Hence  arises  his  entire  want  of  deference  to 
the  counsels  of  the  friends  whom  he  continually  calls  around 
him,  but  to  whom  he  never  pays  attention,  without  how- 
ever openly  contradicting  their  views.  His  restless  imagi- 
nation never  allows  him  to  dwell  five  minutes  together  on  one 
idea«  He  is  more  ready  to  make  promises  and  to  contract 
enjragements,  than  to  fulfil  them.  During  his  administration 
all  his  acts  were  distinguished  by  their  inconsistency ;  and  the 
shifts  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  maintain  his  power 
were  merely  the  intrigues  of  a  mind  devoid  of  elevation. 
He  is  better  formed  for  the  nianccuvres  of  a  political  agent, 
than  for  the  candid,  enlightened,  and  judicious  conduct  which 
becomes  the  minister  of  a  great  nation.  His  speeches  from 
the  tribune,  which  have  been  revised,  corrected,  and  singularly 
embellished  by  the  journals,  were  mere  empty  tirades,  delivered 
with  infinite  labour :  but,  nevertheless,  his  vanity  made  him 
believe  that  he  ruled  the  Chamber  by  his  eloquence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  one  day  advised  him  never 
to  speak  in  the  Chambers,  assuring  him  that  he  injured  him- 
self by  his  bad  speeches.  Mendizabal,  astonished  at  this 
excess  of  sincerity,  contended  that  a  Chamber  might  be  led 
without  any  great  gifts  of  eloquence,  and  cited,  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  the  influence  which  Lord  Althorp  had  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  His  well-meaning 
adviser  could  never  have  succeeded  in  persuading  Mendizabid 
that  there  was  an  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
Lord  Althorp ;  but  the  first  great  shock  made  him  feel  it. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Count  Toreno,  the  storm  which  he 
had  raised  subsided.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  juntas 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  power,  and  eageriy  seized 
a  decent  pretext  to  dissolve  themselves.  They  hastened  to 
recognise  in  Mendizabal  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man.    Full 
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of  illusioiis  raised  by  bis  sudden  popidarity,  Mendizabal  lo 
idl  sbow  of  reason,  and  vented  his  enthusiasm  in  the  mo 
rash  promises.  The  voice  and  the  extraordinary  bmguage  < 
this  new  prophet  raised  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  astonishment 
and  although  no  one  gave  serious  credit  to  his  pompous  ai 
nouncements,  yet  they  were  cherished  with  sanguine  enthi 
siasm. 

Already  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  ministerial  powe 
Mendizabal  would  have  preferred  that  convenient  thoug 
isolated  position,  the  responsibility  of  which  did  not  frights 
him.  Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  ministry :  bt 
the  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  when  he  addressed  bin 
self  to  his  friends  or  to  men  of  reputation  with  the  offer  < 
seats  in  the  Cabinet,  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  tl 
little  confidence  he  inspired. 

On  the  refusal  of  Arguelles  to  enter  the  ministry,  Mendi» 
bal  named  General  Alava  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  an 
the  department  of  fcnreign  affairs,  being  well  aware  that  he  woul 
not  accept  it,  as  the  result  indeed  shewed.  Don  Ramon  Gil  c 
la  Cuadra  in  like  manner  refused  office ;  but  he  gave  Mend 
zabal  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  his  cousin,  D^  Martin  < 
Los  Heros,  an  honest  man  of  no  celebrity,  of  some  educatioi 
but  possessed  of  no  capacity  for  politics  and  ready  to  bow 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Premier,  whose  subordinate  he  wj 

^  The  war  department   was   filled    by   Count  Almadovar, 

brave  but  indiscreet  nobleman ;    and  that  of  justice  by  IX 

I  Gomez  Becerra,   a  man  of  some  erudition,  but  of  medioc 

talent.     Beyond  these  appointments,  all  the  efforts  to  coi 

I ,  plete  the  Cabinet  failed.      Mendizabal  then  yielded  to  n 

,  cessity,  and  took  upon  himself  the  departments  of  forei| 

affairs,  of  finance,  of  the  navy,  and  for  four  months  he  al 

*  filled  that  of  war.     The  functions  of  the  premiership,  ai 

the  total  incapacity  of  his  colleagues,  thus  laid  the  found 
tion  of  the  ministerial  dictatorship  of  Mendizabal. 

The  ministry,  thus  constituted,  could  not  support  itS4 
witliout  the  active  co-operation  of  influential   men  of  i 

^'  Elective  Chamber,  and  that  of  the  press.     Arguelles,  Istur 

and  Galiano,  gave  Mendizabal  their  support,  but   witho 

'  exercising  any  salutary  influence  upon  their  proteg^.     T 
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famous  programme  of  the  14th  of  September  was  pubh'shed 
without  the  knowledge  of  at  least  the  last  two  of  these  three 
deputies. 

The  first  intention  of  Mendizabal,  on  assuming  the  reins  of 
the  state,  was  to  dissolve  the  Chambers.  His  friends  strongly 
supported  this  design,  on  which  very  account  he  abandoned  it. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  the  decree  which  convoked  the 
Cortes,  appeared.  It  contained  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
revision  of  the  Royal  Statute.  The  friends  of  the  minister 
then  decided  to  support  him  strenuously  :  their  efforts  were 
directed  more  by  zeal  than  foresight.  Mendizabal  acquired 
an  immense  moral  power  in  the  provinces  from  the  language 
of  the  journals :  and  these  organs  have  since  desired,  but  in 
vain,  to  destroy  what  they  themselves  had  created. 

The  celebrated  speech  from  the  throne  of  November  16th, 
1835,  in  which  the  minister  lavished  so  many  promises 
never  to  be  realized,  was  exclusively  the  production  of  Men- 
dizabal :  his  friends  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  the  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  of  the  Chambers  without  their  con- 
currence. Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  negociations 
were  on  foot  to  effect  the  entry  of  Isturiz  and  Galiano  into 
the  ministry ;  but  they  constantly  refused  to  accede  to  the 
proposal. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  feebleness  and  dissention  with  his 
friends,  that  Mendizabal  presented  the  electoral  law  to  the 
Chamber.  The  ministry  entered  for  the  first  time  upon  the  field 
of  discussion ;  and  it  was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
a  hostile  majority,  headed  by  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa.  The  speakers  of  the  minority  exerted  all  their  energy 
to  support  Mendizabal,  less  from  approbation  of  his  system 
than  from  hostility  to  his  opponents.  On  this  occasion  the 
fickleness  of  Mendizabal  began  to  display  itself  in  its  true 
(flours,  in  a  question  so  much  above  his  comprehension.  At 
first  he  required  of  his  friends  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
mixed  election,  which  they  disapproved.  Yet  on  the  first  signal 
of  opposition  from  the  majority,  he  abandoned  those  whom 
he  had  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and  sacrificed  them  to  his 
aRhrersaries,  who  took  no  account  of  this  concession.  He  then 
blatned  bis  own  conduct  to  his  friends,  and  acknowledged  his 
fiiult.      In   a  meeting  which  took  place  January  2Srd,  the 
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committee  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Electoral  Bill 
united  with  the  ministry ;  but  in  the  discussion  of  January 
24th,  he  retracted  in  presence  of  the  Chamber,  failed  to 
fulfil  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  was  left  in  a  minority. 
The  same  evening  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  was  deter- 
mined on.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Mendizabal  had 
again  changed  his  mind ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  allow  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  discussion,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  and  26th,  the 
ministers  convoked  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the  Procer 
Gil  de  la  Cuadra;  the  president  of  the  Elective  Chamber, 
Isturiz ;  the  deputies  Argudles  and  Galiano ;  Sancho  the 
secretary  of  the  Council ;  and  the  civil  governor  of  Madrid, 
Olozaga.  The  dissolution  was  definitively  settled,  and  it  took 
place  on  the  27th. 

The  vicissitudes  and  the  result  of  this  discussion  of  the 
Electoral  law  deserve  to  be  known.  On  January  8th  Men- 
dizabal  had  declared  to  the  Chambers  that  he  should  not  make 
it  a  cabinet  question.  On  the  12th  he  half  retracted.  On  the 
17th  he  assured  the  Chamber  that  he  should  not  dissolve  it 
until  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  deputies  elected  under 
the  new  electoral  law  should  assemble.  On  the  27th  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved. 

Unfettered  by  any  obstacles,  absolute  master  of  his  colleagues, 
and  armed  with  a  vote  of  confidence  which  granted  every  thing 
and  gave  nothing,  Mendizabal  yielded  himself  without  measure 
or  restraint  to  the  inspiration  of  his  destructive  genius.  He 
successively  made  and  unmade,  changed,  and  amended  a 
multitude  of  decrees  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  On  Fe- 
bruary 19th,  he  abolished,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  all  the 
convents  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities.  He  seized 
their  property,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt.  He  transferred  the  passive  to  the  active  debt, 
and  thus  burdened  the  nation  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
interest.  Every  decree  which  he  issued  to  raise  the  sinking 
credit,  was  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  funds.  Measures  so 
violent,  unjust,  and  impolitic,  shocked  the  people.  The 
higher  classes  denounced  their  absurdity ;  for  they  perceived 
that  such   steps  were  of  themselves    sufficient  to  bring  the 
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constitutional  reform  of  the  country  into  complete  discredit. 
We  have  shown  how  fatal  the  imitation  of  the  French  prin- 
ciples of  1798  was  in  Spain*  The  distaste  of  the  population 
for  similar  innovations  is  far  less  the  effect  of  a  political  anti- 
pathy,  than  of  the  painful  feeling  which  they  experience  at 
seeing  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their  ideas  and  the  systematic 
contempt  of  traditions  which  they  hold  in  respect,  without  any 
substantial  concomitant  benefit.  In  the  suppression  of  the 
convents,  and  above  all,  the  inhuman  expulsion  of  the  monks, 
the  public  feelings  were  moved  more  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
pity,  than  by  an  attachment  to  superstition.  That  brutal 
spoliation,  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  was  generally 
and  loudly  condemned  by  all  classes.  We  sliall  not  cease  to 
repeat,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  which  the  political  rege- 
neration of  Spain  has  to  encounter,  lies  in  an  attempt  at 
reform  based  upon  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  French 
revcdution.  The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  the  science  of  political  innovation  ;  without  measuring 
the  immense  progress  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  made  since  1789.  The  errors  of  the  Convention  seem 
to  remain  unregarded,  whilst  tlie  middle  classes  of  Spaniards 
have  not  the  energy,  nor  the  lower  orders  the  enthusiasm, 
of  the  French  at  that  period.  Instead  of  profiting  by  that 
experiment,  and  avoiding  a  repetition  of  it,  they  conclude, 
on  the  contrary,  that  what  was  done  in  France  must  also 
be  attempted  in  Spain.  The  French  revolution  triumphed 
in  spite  of  its  errors,  because  the  people  took  a  part  in  it ; 
whilst  in  Spain  the  people  are  indifferent,  and  often  hostile, 
spectatois  of  the  struggle.  With  elements  altogether  different 
they  attempt  to  imitate  a  system  which  is  in  itself  radically 
false. 

'  The  abolition  of  the  convents,  as  religious  institutions, 
would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  the  people.  The  scanda- 
lous, lazy,  and  ill-regulated  life  of  the  monks  in  general  had 
kmg  lost  to  them  the  character  which  commands  respect. 
Recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  their  blind  ignorance 
deprived  them  of  all  intellectual  influence :  the  moment  was 
come  to  abolish  them ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  convents 
was  an  immense  advance.     But  although  their  authority  as 
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priests  was  altogether  worn  out,  they  were  still  beloved  by  the 
people  as  easy,  charitable,  and  unselfish  landed  proprietors: 
they  generously  relieved  the  poor ;  and  the  farmers  experienced 
no  great  rigour  in  the  exaction  of  their  rents.  So  sudden  a 
spoliation  seemed  the  more  iniquitous,  as  at  the  same  time  it 
injured  a  number  of  private  interests :  a  feeling  of  private 
wrongs  was  mixed  with  that  of  public  justice;  the  poor  were 
left  destitute,  and  the  peasant  was  well  aware  that  the  new 
occupant,  more  busied  with  his  own  interests  than  the  monks 
whose  minds  were  harassed  by  no  care  for  the  future,  would 
prove  much  more  severe  in  his  demands.  A  people  has 
unquestionably  the  right  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over 
the  institutions  which  exist  in  its  bosom.  If  the  moment  for 
the  abolition  of  the  convents  was  arrived  (and  we  have  already 
said  that  such  was  the  case),  the  nation  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  suppress  them ;  but  an  act  of  spoliation  is  a  mere 
abuse  of  brute  force. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  have  gained  over  the  monks 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  abolishing  the  institution,  the 
rights  of  property  ought  to  have  been  respected.  Why  not  have 
allotted  those  corporate  possessions  amongst  the  persons  who  were 
equally  interested  in  them,  and  thus  have  bettered  the  condition 
of  those  classes  instead  of  reducing  them  to  beggary  ?  They 
are  first  stripped  of  all  they  possess,  and  then  they  are  accused 
of  hostility  to  the  government  which  has  plundered  them. 
The  wealth  of  the  convents  was  composed  of  the  bequests  of 
pious  benefactors,  who,  although  they  might  undoubtedly 
have  bestowed  their  riches  more  usefully,  exercised  an  incon- 
testable right  in  disposing  of  it  at  their  pleasure.  By  the 
division  of  the  wealth  of  the  convents  among  the  surviving 
monks,  their  life  interest  would  have  been  converted  into  abso- 
lute possession ;  new  and  extensive  interests  would  have  been 
created ;  and  the  government  would  not  only  have  secured  to 
the  throne  of  Isabella  II.  the  attachment  of  these  30,000  indi- 
viduals who  are  now  the  objects  of  fear  and  persecution,  but 
also  that  of  their  families  who  would  have  had  in  prospect  the 
inheritance  of  the  newly  created  proprietors.  The  lands  would 
have  been  parcelled  out,  and  the  government  have  increased 
the  number  of  contributors  to  the  public  charges.  Lazy  and 
dissolute    monks   would    have   become    useful   citizens    and 
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productive  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  for  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes.  The 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy  would  have  based  reform  upon 
principles,  and  above  all  upon  facts,  which  might  have  rallied 
and  combined  the  elements  of  social  order  instead  of  dispersing 
them ;  and  it  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  conciliate  allies, 
not  to  create  enemies,  whom  the  misery  of  the  country,  and 
the  immorality  which  is  its  inseparable  attendant,  had  already 
so  greatly  increased. 

But  a  contrary  course  was  followed,  and  its  consequences  are 
already  felt.  Absurdity  was  added  to  injustice :  the  govern- 
moit,  which  was  before  in  possession  of  immense  territorial 
property,  has  only  experienced  an  additional  charge.  In  a 
contest,  the  issue  of  which  every  one  may  prognosticate  accord^ 
ing  to  his  own  hopes  and  wishes,  a  certain  degree  of  doubt 
and  of  distrust  of  the  future  always  exists,  which  produces 
the  greatest  circumspection.  Hence  the  church  property  will 
either  find  no  purchasers  at  all,  or  will  be  sold  at  an  extremely 
low  price.  The  taxes  levied  upon  landed  property  will  no 
longer  be  paid ;  or  if  they  are,  the  revenue  from  them  will 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  collectors,  whose  dishonesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  Spain. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  engaged  to  pay 
every  memb^  of  a  religious  order  five  reals*  a  day ;  an  enor- 
mous charge,  considering  the  number  of  individuals  belonging 
to  these  classes,  and  one  which  the  treasury  can  never  support. 
The  act  of  spoliation  will  be  followed  by  a  breach  of  faith,  in  a 
treaty  wherein  the  government  has  been  the  sole  arbitrator. 
The  violent  expulsion  of  the  monks,  with  no  other  indemnity 
than  the  promise  of  a  daily  allowance,  has  been  a  great  social, 
political,  and  administrative  error.  The  government  has 
recoiled  from  such  a  measure  for  the  female  convents ;  and 
after  having  decreed  it,  they  have  almost  abandoned  its 
execution. 

Whilst  Mendizabal  was  overthrowing  and  levelling  every- 
thing, without  restoring  any  of  the  sound  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  new  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores, 
which  he  had  dissolved,  took  place.  No  exertions  were 
spared  by  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
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effect  the  return  of  the  agents  of  the  government.  Mendiza^ 
bal  would  have  hetn  glad  to  concentrate  the  authority  of  the 
Chamber,  as  he  had  concentrated  that  of  the  Cabinet,  in  bis 
own  person ;  he  was,  however,  contented  with  seven  nomina- 
tions, having  a  Chamber  mainly  composed  of  his  subalterns, 
not  one  of  whom  was  legally  eligible — a  deficiency  which  was 
remedied  by  fictitious  conveyances  of  property.  All  th^ 
party  of  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  excluded,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Sumeruelos.  Thus  a  Cham- 
ber was  constituted,  null  in  effect,  and  servilely  devoted  to 
the  government. 

On  the  approach  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  Mendi- 
zabal  renewed  his  proposals  of  office  to  Isturiz,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  former  Chamber  with  great  tact  and  ability. 
Isturiz  declined  the  honour  which  was  proffered  him  with 
nobleness  and  dignity ;  Mendizabal  felt  the  importance  of  so 
significant  a  refusal,  and  his  wounded  vanity  prompted 
revenge.  By  dint  of  intrigues  he  procured  the  removal 
of  Isturiz  from  tlie  provisional  presidency  of  the  new 
Chamber,  which  had  been  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  on  the  17th  of  March.  This  act  of  treachery  caused 
Isturiz  to  take  his  place  on  the  opposition  benches,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  few  men  of  independent  principles  in 
the  Chamber.  Kxplanations  full  of  acrimony  ensued  between 
the  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  which  terminated 
in  a  dueL  The  union  in  the  same  ministry  of  two  men 
so  essentially  different  was  an  impossibility. 

I}on  Xavier  Isturiz,  deputy  for  Cadiz,  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  patriotism ;  and  he  has  sacrificed  an  immense  fortune  to 
the  cause  he  has  espoused.  Asa  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of  182^, 
he  was  obliged  to  emigrate  in  18^.  In  his  parliamentary 
capacity  he  rules  the  Chamber  in  which  he  speaks  or  presides, 
by  the  energy  of  his  character,  by  his  incontestable  ability,  and 
by  his  concise  and  })enetrating  eloquence.  Isturiz  would  unite 
the  qualities  of  a  statesman  in  the  highest  degree  if  he  joined  a 
calm  disposition,  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  cool  head,  to  his 
other  talents.  Formed  to  command,  he  is  incapable  of 
obeying,  even  the  course  of  events ;  but  his  subsequent  entry 
into  jx)wer  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  aera  in  the  government. 
His  administration  will  be  stamped  by  the  energy  of  his 
character ;  and  he  may  be  able  to  command  obedience,  because 
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he  will  govern  with  tact,  justice,  and  great  decision.  His 
policy  will  be  guided  by  clear  and  fixed  principles,  and  his 
course  will  be  uniformly  the  result  of  a  decided  system  of  policy. 
It  may  easily  be  understcxxl  that  a  character  like  that  which 
we  describe,  could  not  associate  with  Mendizabal. 

Don  Antonio  Alcala  Galiano  is  the  most  eloquent  orator  in 
Spain.  He  ranged  himself  in  the  Chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  Isturiz.  His  speeches  are  master-pieces  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence,  which  no  opposition  or  difficulty  can 
stay;  whilst  his  prodigious  memory  enables  him  to  recapitulate 
or  to  refute,  unaided  by  notes,  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
have  been  uttered  in  the  longest  debate.  His  voice  and  manner 
give  a  dramatic  originality  to  his  diction ;  nothing  can  turn  him 
from  a  purpose  he  has  formed,  which  he  pursues  with  un- 
Wearied  ardour  and  attains  with  unusual  adroitness.  The 
opposition  is  the  proper  sphere  for  so  formidable  an  adversarj'; 
for  it  is  there  only  that  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  are  called 
into  action.  As  the  champion  of  the  minister  in  the  lower 
Chamber  against  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Hosa  he  was 
feeble  and  commonplace ;  but  in  the  opposition  Galiano  was 
at  his  ease ;  in  his  censures  and  denunciations  his  eloquence 
takes  its  loftiest  flight,  whilst  it  is  depressed  and  embarrassed 
in  the  circumlocutions  of  a  ministerial  supporter. 

The  Count  de  las  Navas,  deputy  for  Cordova,  took  his  seat 
upon  the  same  bench ;  his  zeal  in  denouncing  mim'sterial 
abuses  during  the  late  administration  was  indefatigable.  He 
daily  appeared  in  the  tribune,  armed  with  a  list  of  grievances 
and  complaints ;  and  his  speeches,  animated  by  acuteness  and 
vigour,  served  as  the  vehicles  of  his  sympathy  with  the  people, 
for  whom  they  were  designed  :  he  is  the  disinterested  advocate 
of  the  mass  of  the  population;  and  his  language  is  that  which 
the  ])eople  would  employ  if  they  had  to  plead  their  own 
cause. 

Upon  the  opposite  benches,  the  only  distinguished  character 
is  Don  Agustin  Arguelles,  deputy  for  Oviedo.  Age,  misfor- 
tunes, and  sufferings  from  imprisonment  and  exile,  have 
almost  robbed  him  of  the  appellation  of  "  the  Diviue,"^  which 
was  once  bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
veneration  which  his  noble  character  entitles  him  to,  but  he 
possesses  no  real  influence.      Arguelles   was  never   a  great 
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politician ;  he  has  been  through  life  swayed  by  a  passion  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  without  ever  having  possessed  the 
secret  key  to  its  attainment.  He  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition  against  any  government ;  for  if  he 
may  have  occasionally  been  prompted  by  the  purity  of  his 
convictions  to  pronounce  a  timid  censure,  it  has  always  been  so 
disguised  in  cautious  phrases  that  his  words  have  sounded  more 
like  approbation  tlian  dissent.  Although  he  at  times  rises  • 
into  eloquence  in  debate,  his  set  speeches  are  always  cold,  mono* 
tonous,  and  measured :  his  style  is  imbued  with  religious  so* 
lemnity,  which  wearies  by  its  very  softness ;  and  it  seems  mc»re 
appropriate  as  the  language  of  a  good  pastor  to  his  flock,  than  as 
that  of  a  deputy  of  the  people  delivered  from  the  tribune.  In 
a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  1812,  worn  out  by 
the  length  of  the  struggle,  whose  last  trial  is  that  of  outliving 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind. 

We  have  already  described  the  composition  of  the  elective 
Chamber,  and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  hopes  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  raise.  The  Chamber  of  Proceres  is  too  recent  an 
institution  in  Spain  to  possess  any  influence.  Novel  experi- 
ments do  not  succeed  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  chain  of 
tradition  cannot  be  broken  without  serious  difficulties.  In  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  the  right  of  hereditary 
succession  was  borrowed  from  the  English  constitution,  whilst 
the  French  system  of  peerages  for  life  was  followed  in  the  rest 
of  the  Estamento;  and  the  highest  military,  administrative, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  aristocratical  celebrities  are  there 
found  united.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  thus  put  forth  to 
the  veneration  of  the  country,  the  Peers  not  only  exercise  no 
influence  upon  the  nation,  but  they  even  inspire  a  very  unjust 
species  of  distrust.  The  Proceres  are  undoubtedly  capable 
of  doing  much  more  good  to  the  nation  than  the  Procur&- 
dores;  and  yet,  with  every  patriotic  disposition,  they  fed  their 
own  political  insignificance  and  want  that  moral  force  which, 
by  inspiring  a  consciousness  of  its  own  energy,  can  alone  confer 
the  power  of  exerting  it. 

Such  are  the  bodies  politic  which  the  Royal  Statute  has 
created  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  Spain.  The  Estar 
mentoof  the  Procuradores,  chosen  by  a  privileged  constituency 
of  only  nine  hundred  electors^  in  point  of  fact  represents 
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nothing  at  all ;  the  Estamento  of  the  Proceres,  though  composed 
of  men  of  merit,  is  an  exotic  creation  which  has  no  associations 
with  the  country.  In  the  design  for  erecting  the  immense 
fabric  of  constitutional  freedom,  the  only  two  solid  and  secure 
foundation-stones  have  been  neglected ;  viz,  the  ancient  laws 
stamped  with  a  national  democratic  spirit,  and  the  people. 
The  people  have  not  been  called  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
construction,  and  they  have  received  the  imperfect  boon  of 
the  charter  with  indifference ;  whilst  the  middle  classes  have 
accepted  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  raise  them  to  the 
position  which  they  aspire  to  occupy.  After  an  attempt 
which  has  been  prolonged  for  two  years,  the  framers  of  the 
Boyal  Statute  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  their  work 
is  on  the  point  of  expiring  before  the  constituent  Cortes 
convoked  by  the  electoral  law. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpopular,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
impracticable,  in  Spain,  than  the  principle  of  direct  election, 
and  yet  this  is  the  system  which  it  is  attempted  in  a  puerile 
spirit  of  imitation  to  put  in  execution.  The  people  of  Spain 
are  too  intelligent  and  dignified  ever  to  act  without  a  oonvic« 
tion ;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  persons 
unknown  to  them,  they  will  abstain  from  voting  altogether ; 
and  this  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  direct  election.  The 
system  of  election  by  an  elected  constituency  on  the  contrary, 
would  serve  to  recall  to  mind  the  possession  of  an  established 
right,  which  the  people  would  exercise  freely  and  readily  from 
a  full  comprehension  of  its  nature ;  they  have  already  been 
habituated  to  it  by  the  municipal  elections,  which  have  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  despotism  for  their  suppression.  When  we 
consider,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  rectitude  which  marks 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  peasant,  his  aversion  to  change^ 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  insecurity  and  difficulty  of 
travelling,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  direct  election 
would  be  attended  by  evil  results  in  Spain ;  whilst  the  system 
of  election,  as  the  French  term  it,  a  deux  degrSsj  is  established 
in  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  that 
which  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  commu- 
nication requires.  The  constitution  of  181 S  had  established 
the  system  of  election  upon  this  popular  basis,  whilst  the  Royal 
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Statute,  although  it  preserved  the  principle,  circumscribed 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  in  fact  null.  The  welfare 
of  Spain  required  that  the  principle  should  have  been  retained, 
but  gradually  ameliorated  and  extended. 

For  the  last  three  years  error  has  been  accumulated  upon 
error,  and  succeeding  ministers  have  been  equally  blind  to 
the  duties  of  their  office.  The  late  ministry  possessed  still  less 
insight  than  its  predecessors  into  the  position  of  the  country, 
and  the  political  state  of  Europe ;  and  their  administration 
caused  incalculable  evils  to  Spain.  The  throne  of  Isabella 
II.  would  have  already  given  way  under  such  a  combina- 
tion of  errors  and  paltry  intrigues  amongst  its  advisers, 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  devotion  of  the  nobility, 
the  middle  classes,  the  army,  and  the  National  Guard; 
for  the  people  are  merely  spectators  in  this  contest  of  admi- 
nistrative follies  with  adversaries  who  are  doubtless  anima- 
ted by  fanaticism,  but  who  are  fighting  with  energy  for  an 
object  which  is  at  least  distinctly  defineable. 

The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  the  government  is  unable  to 
supply  the  eight  millions  (of  our  money)  for  the  army,  which 
this  disastrous  war  costs;  in  fact,  the  whole  budget  of  the 
nation  only  amounts  to  about  seven  millions.  The  army  has, 
'tonsequently,  undergone  unparalleled  privations  during  the 
lAst  two  years ;  and  the  rural  population  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  theatre  of  the  civil  war,  is  reduced  to  destitution. 
The  National  Guard  rivals  the  army  in  its  zeal  and  patriotic 
devotedness ;  it  performs  the  service  of  garrison  troops  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  seems  to  consider 
tto  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  strength,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
better  days  to  Spain.  We  shall  select  some  instances  of  the 
heroism  of  the  armed  citizens  in  the  different  provinces,  as 
the  best  commentary  on  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Na- 
tional  Guards. 

In  1835,  ninety  volunteers  of  Mercadillo,  a  village  in  the 
valley  of  Mena,  were  shut  up  in  a  house  they  had  hastily 
fortified,  and  maintained  a  resistance  against  the  efforts  of  all 
the  bands  commanded  by  Castor.  After  a  siege  of  several 
days,  the  Carlist  chief  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  building, 
for    which  purpose  several  waggons  laden    with  wood    were 
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brought  to  the  spot.  Thirteen  volunteers,  covered  by  the  fire 
of  their  comrades,  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  firing  the 
waggons,  and  then  retreated  within  their  enclosure. 

Ill  the  same  year,  twenty-four  volunteers  of  Villafranca 
sustained  a  blockade  in  the  steeple  of  their  village  church, 
against  a  considerable  body  of  forces  commanded  by  Don 
Carlos  in  person.  The  church  was  fired,  the  flames  commu- 
nicated to  the  tower,  and  the  besieged,  reduced  in  number  to 
twelve,  exhausted  their  cartouches  and  then  yielded.  Don 
Carlos  caused  them  to  be  shot  in  his  presence. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  desperate  defences 
was  that  of  the  Alcade  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Alhoca<;'er. 
On  the  approach  of  Cabrera  and  his  troops,  the  Alcade 
Mayor  commanding  the  National  Guard  shut  hinisdf  up 
ro  the  church  with  twelve  men,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  As  usual,  the  church  was  set  on  fire>  and 
he  retired  into  the  tower  accompanied  by  only  two  men.  The 
latter,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  thought  that  by  sacrificing 
their  leader  they  might  save  their  own  lives.  One  of  them 
fired  a  pistol,  which  missed  him;  the  Alcade  killed  the 
assassin  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger,  cast  the  other  man  from  the 
tower,  and  thus  remained  to  defend  himself  alone:  the  tower 
was  at  last  pulled  down,  and  by  the  greatest  chance  he  fell 
amongst  the  ruins  unwounded,  and  remained  closely  con- 
cealed under  a  bell;  the  Carlists  sought  for  him  in  vain  and 
retired.  The  brave  Alcade  seized  his  arms,  rushed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  and  with  a  stentorian  voice ,  cried 
aloud,  "  the  Alcade  Mayor  of  Alboca^er  is  still  alive— liberty 
^  for  ever  l^  He  discharged  his  piece  upon  his  enemies,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
which  his  sudden  reappearance  had  caused. 

These  and  similar  instances  show  to  what  a  height  the 
animosity  between  the  two  parties  has  risen  ;  the  Carlists 
have  doubtless  acts  of  as  desperate  bravery  to  boast  of,  but 
of  these  we  are  ignorant.  Terrible  must  be  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  those  who  have  suffered  the  devouring  flames 
of  civil  war  to  spread  over  the  provinces  of  the  north,  with  an 
intenaity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  termination. 
The  successes  of  each  party  are  followed  by  the  most  horrible 
rejnisals ;  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  bloodshed  and  murder 
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leads  to  an  endless  succession  of  atrocities,  till  man  loses  all 
sense  of  humanity,  and  becomes  a  mere  savage  beast  inacces- 
sible to  any  feelings  of  compassion.  What  then  is  the  real  origin 
of  this  fratricidal  war,  in  which  all  divine  and  human  laws 
are  trampled  under  foot  ?  Its  causes  do  not  lie  in  the  mere 
question  of  succession,  but  in  the  rapid  and  fatal  progress 
<rf  that  thirst  for  vengeance  and  persecution  which  lasted 
throughout  the  reign  of  Ferdinand :  it  was  the  blood  which 
that  monarch  shed,  the  tears  which  he  occasioned,  the  miseries 
with  which  he  overwhelmed  his  country,  that  have  in  truth 
raised  the  barrier  which  separates  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne. 
The  terror  which  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  reign  inspires,  be  that  probability  well-founded  or  not,  is 
the  sole  cause  which  has  impeded  the  succession  of  his  brother ; 
while  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
change  are  incidental.  But  in  no  case  could  the  question 
have  been  settled  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos :  if  he  had  mounted 
the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable. 

The  Apostolic  party  was  never  sincerely  attached  to  Ferdinand, 
and  the  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  as  early  as  1827,  was  made  in 
the  name  of  Charles  V. :  nor  has  that  prince  ever  disavowed 
the  faction  which  recognised  him  as  its  head.  The  animosity 
which  the  decree  of  1830  produced,  arose  out  of  the  events  of 
1827;  Ferdinand  restored  the  right  of  the  female  succession 
to  the  crown,  a  right  as  ancient  as  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Although  this  was  the  act  of  a  despot,  it  was  only  an  imita- 
tion of  the  former  act  of  Philip  V.,  who  imagined  that  his 
will  was  sufficient  to  abrogate  a  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
stitution, whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages ;  nor 
is  it  admissible  that  a  privilege  could  be  denied  to  a  succeeding 
monarch,  which  was  conceded  to  the  first  of  the  Bourbons 
of  Spain. 

The  Constitution  of  1813  presents  the  most  triumphant 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  liberal  party  of 
conspiring  in  a  body  to  establish  an  usurpation.  The  right  of 
the  female  succession  to  the  crown  existed  so  indubitably  in 
"the  public  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  so  little 
impaired  by  the  decree  of  Philip  V.  in  1713,  that  in  the 
deliberation  of  the  first  national  assembly,  a  c^tury  after- 
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wards,  this  right  was  recognised  as  a  fundamental  law,  and 
the  Constituent  Cortes  in  1810  inserted  it  in  their  code.  At 
that  period  neither  prejudices  nor  fears  existed ;  the  same 
enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the  cause  of  both  the  princes,  who  were 
prisoners  at  Valen9ay.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  then  a  widower 
without  offspring,  and  Don  Carlos  was  unmarried.  The  en- 
actments then  made  can  neither  be  attributed  to  party  spirit, 
nor  stigmatised  as  ex  post  facto  laws;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  the  constitution  of  1812  sanctioned  the 
daiiQs  of  a  female  succession  to  the  crown,  it  was  because 
the  deputies  of  the  nation  recognised  that  right  as  a  principle 
which  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  had  suspended  but  not 
destroyed.  As  this  right  is  confirmed  by  public  opinion, 
it  has  all  the  force  of  precedent ;  and  we  have  stated  the  real 
motives  which  actuate  the  nation  against  Don  Carlos. 

But  if  the  liberal  party  are  not  contending  for  a  mere 
isolated  principle  of  dynasty,  neither  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
They  are  defending  their  ancient  franchises  and  the  privileges 
of  their  forefathers  against  the  equalizing  system  of  modem 
constitutions ;  the  resistance  of  the  Navarrese  has  assumed  the 
dynastic  claims  of  Don  Carlos  only  as  a  standard  around  which 
they  might  rally  such  partisans  as  were  compromised  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  warlike  and  happy  natives 
of  those  provinces  have  been  persuaded  that  their  ancient 
immunities,  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  so  injurious  to 
the  rest  of  Spain,  would  be  secured  to  them  by  the  triumph  of 
Don  Carlos;  and  around  this  nucleus  of  the  intrepid  defenders 
of  popular  rights  and  institutions  all  the  disaffected  have  in 
&ct  gathered,  as  well  as  all  those  who  existed  upon  the  abuses 
of  a  degrading  and  brutalizing  system,  whilst  religious  fanati- 
cism has  added  her  recruits  to  their  ranks.  From  these  elements 
that  sanguinary  conflict  has  arisen,  which  the  bravery  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  nature  of  the  country  have  rendered  so 
disastrous  and  so  protracted. 

The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  is  that  the 
sons  of  the  noblest  families  are  found  combating  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Queen's  army,  whilst  their  fathers  have  decreed 
the  .disinheritance  of  Don  Carlos  in  their  capacity  of  legisla- 
tors:  and  that   the   whole  army,   all  the  functionaries,  all 
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the  landowners,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
have  dechu^  for  the  new  system,  notwithstanding  its  defects. 
Not  a  single  general  nor  one  person  of  eminence  in  any  class 
has  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Don  Carlos,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Eguia,  himself  a  native  of  Navarre,  who  is  too  far  compromised 
to  believe  himself  safe  out  of  that  province,  and  the  Duke  of 
Granada,  a  man  too  insignificant  either  to  excite  the  praises  of 
his  friends  or  the  persecution  of  his  enemies. 

The  insurrection  might  have  been  suppressed  in  its  birth ; 
but  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  government  enabled  it 
to  assume  its  present  formidable  aspect  and  development.  In- 
stead of  sending  forces,  and,  what  was  still  more  important^ 
good  agents  of  the  government,  the  ministry  was  engaged 
in  concluding  the  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  which, 
by  the  illusions  it  has  fostered,  has  occasioned  so  little  good 
and  so  much  evil  to  Spain. 

We  speak  of  the  evil  which  it  has  occasioned,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  Spain  possessed  more  than  the  resources 
requisite  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Navarre,  if  they  had 
been  employed  by  men   of  ability.     Instead  of  this,  undue 
reliance  has  been   placed   by    the   Spanish    ministers    upon 
the  specious  but  ineffectual  provisions  of  that  compact.     The 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  alliance  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  moment ;   it  was  partly  designed  to  give  Mat  to  the 
existing  French  government,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  left 
to  the  uncertain  determination  of  the  future.   A  passive  co-ope- 
ration seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  interpretation  of 
its  clauses,  and  no  further  interpretation  will  be  given  to  them. 
Indeed  we  may  regard  the  feeble  adhesion  of  France  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  as  a  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem followed  by  Louis  Philippe,  a  mere  concession  to  public 
opinion  in  a  country  where  its  demands  become  every  day  less 
imperious.     In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  France  has  been 
the  cause  of  innumerable  evils  to  Spain,  which  have  produced 
a  corresponding  reaction  on  her  own  condition,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  two  invasions  in  1808  and  1823.     Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  the  system  of  policy 
observed  by  France  appears  to  have  necessarily  compromised 
her  equally  with  both  parties,  for  each  of  which  she  has  done 
either  too  little  or  too  much  :  but  we  are  fully  convinced,  that 
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it  would  be  a  great  error  for  her  to  renounce  the  moral  influence 
which  she  may  acquire,  by  her  interposition  between  the  com- 
batants, for  the  pacification  of  the  country  rather  than  for  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  France  had  a  high  and  important  task 
to  accomplish,  and  policy  and  humanity  must  alike  mourn  that 
she  has  abandoned  it  in  this  instance.  Never  had  her  diplomacy 
a  more  noble  mission  to  perform  than  that  of  disarming  the  com- 
batants in  this  struggle  by  uniting  and  protecting  the  interests, 
the  rights,  and  the  idfections  of  all  classes  of  Spaniards.  This 
would  have  been  a  glorious  atonement  for  her  armed  invasion 
of  1823 ;  for  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  the  question  still 
remains  where  it  was,  and  presents  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  truth,  that  force  and  violence  can  never  succeed  in  deter- 
mining the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

England,  more  studious  of  her  true  interests,  has  interpreted 
the  treaty  more  favourably  to  the  cause  of  Isabella  II.,  and 
after  supplying  her  government  with  arms  and  ammunition 
she  has  raised  her  standard  in  the  contest.  The  cannon 
of  Lord  John  Hay  has  taught  the  Navarrese  that  they 
have  a  new  enemy  to  contend  against ;  and  at  the  same  time 
has  announced  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  may  now  entertain 
some  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity.  But  this  incom- 
plete armed  intervention  can  only  raise  the  contest  to  despera- 
tion: the  partial  advantages  and  combats  which  are  daily 
taking  place  are  only  bloody  incidents  in  the  dvil  war ;  and 
a  contest  of  this  nature  can  never  be  decided  by  desultory 
warfare. 

Neither  the  measures  which  France  has  taken  upon  her 
frontier,  nor  the  naval  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  will  for- 
ward the  pacification  of  Spain  a  single  day.  The  warlike  efibrts 
of  the  government  of  Madrid  will  prove  powerless  to  reduce  to 
obedience  the  brave  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  population 
combating  upon  the  soil  where  their  forefathers  lie  buried,  who 
were  the  founders  of  franchises  which  they  committed  to  the 
protection  of  thdr  race.  If  conquered,  they  must  be  either 
cruihed  or  exterminJEited,  for  they  will  never  cease  to  resist  the 
power  which  curbs  them.  The  appearance  of  foreign  auxi- 
liary legions,  instead  of  subduing  the  courage  of  these  intre- 
pid mountaineers,  gives  an  heroic  character  to  their  resistance, 
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peace.  Without  this  no  ameliorations  are  possible,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  consumes  all  the  remaining  energy  of 
the  country,  which  has  already  been  wasted  by  three  hun- 
dred years  of  bad  government  and  by  a  series  of  political 
convulsions. 


Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  the  ministerial 
^changes  of  the  ISth  of  May  last,  to  which  we  have  only 
alluded  in  the  course  of  this  article,  have  assumed  a  greater 
consistency,  and  have  in  part  confirmed  the  opinion  we  had 
given  on  the  character  of  M.  Isturiz,  the  present  prime  minister. 
But  whether  the  circumstances  which  attended  those  changes 
have  been  imperfectly  known,  or  whether  they  have  been  dis- 
torted for  party  purposes,  it  is  certain  that  this  event,  which 
is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  country,  has  been  very 
erroneously  interpreted.  The  first  acts  of  M.  Isturiz,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  repelled  the  attacks  directed  against 
him,  and  the  energetic  dissolution  of  a  factious  assembly,  suffi- 
ciently corroborate  what  we  have  said  of  his  decision  of  cha- 
racter; whilst  the  fall  M.  Mendizabal  has  most  unjustly 
been  attributed  to  a  paltry  court  intrigue.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  charlatanism  of  that  minister,  and  the  signal  failure 
of  his  long  dictatorship,  had  worn  out  the  confidence  of 
the  public ;  the  chamber  of  Proceres  was  unanimously  hostile 
to  him,  and  the  chamber  of  Procuradores  was  escaping  from 
his  control.  On  the  8rd  of  May  he  was  beaten  in  a  division : 
and  his  only  remaining  chance  then  lay  in  a  coalition  with  the 
party  of  Caballero,  whose  interested  advances  he  had  hitherto 
repelled.  But  the  support  which  Caballero  ofi*ered  to  the 
minister  was  only  promised  on  the  condition  of  dismissing 
General  Quesada,  the  Captain  General  of  Madrid,  Greneral 
Cordova,  and  two  other  military  officers  of  distinction.  Men* 
dizabal  resisted  a  proposition  to  which  he  was  entirely  adverse; 
but  as  the  Caballero  party  made  it  a  sine  qtUi  non,  he  was 
forced  to  yield. 

He  was  in  point  of  fact  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  falling 
by  a  hostile  majority  of  the  Chamber,  or  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Queen  to  accede  to  the  proposed  dismissal  of  her  generals ; 
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and  ¥rith  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity  he  chose  the  latter  course,* 
which  might  give  him  the  appearance  of  being  the  victim  of 
court  intrigue. 

But  as  no  fresh  motives  had  arisen  for  withdrawing  her  con- 
fidence from  those  military  men,  who  had  served  for  the  pre- 
ceding eight  months  under  Mendizabal'^s  administration,  and 
of  whom  he  had  himself  always  spoken  in  the  highest  terms, 
the  Queen  Regent  refused  her  consent  to  the  measure.  She 
was  well  aware  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  an  insidious  and 
dangerous  faction ;  and  she  at  once  opposed  it  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  her  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  General  Rodil, 
the  minister  at  war.  Mendizabal  himself  went  inunediately 
to  the  palace,  repeated  what  his  colleague  had  advanced,  and 
spoke  of  retiring  on  the  Queen^s  reiterated  negative.  But  so 
far  was  this  event  from  being  the  effect  of  a  court-intrigue, 
that  for  four  successive  days  Her  Majesty  refused  to  accept  a 
resignation  offered  under  such  critical  circumstances. 

On  the  13th,  the  whole  administration  went  to  the  palace, 
and  after  a  conference  of  two  hours,  in  which  the  Queen 
remained  fixed  in  her  determination,  they  formally  resigned ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  15th,  after  fresh  remonstrances  and  a 
further  delay  of  two  days,  that  their  resignation  was  accepted. 
On  that  day  Senor  Isturiz  was  ordered  to  compose  the  cabinet. 

The  friends  of  Mendizabal  and  of  Caballero  were  astonished 
at  the  firmness  of  the  Queen,  and  at  the  appointment  of  Isturiz, 
whose  appearance  in  office  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  most 
calumnious  and  violent  attacks  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary 
histinry.  To  these  assaults  the  character  of  the  present  ministers 
is  the  best  reply :  their  past  sufferings  and  integrity  afford  the 
surest  grounds  of  confidence  in  their  future  policy. 

The  first  act  of  Seiior  Isturiz  was  the  dissolution  of  a 
Chamber  which  had  been  returned  under  the  influence  of 
Mendizabal  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  popularity ;  and  it  will 
be  known,  ere  long,  how  intense  a  desire  of  the  public  good 
was  requisite  to  induce  a  man  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  finances  and  the  country,  in  the  condition  in  which 
Mendizabal  had  left  them. 

The  convocation  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  is  a  bold  measure, 
and  one  on  which  the  future  fate  of  the  country  depends. 
Hitherto  the  deputies  have  been  named  by  nine  hundred 
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electors ;  they  will  now  be  returned  by  ninety  thousand ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  crisis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  The 
ministers  are  engaged  in  a  fearful  contest;  if  the  country 
responds  to  their  call,  they  have  only  to  choose  between  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  reform  of  the  administration,  and 
the  pacification  of  the  northern  provinces,  or  disgrace  for 
themselves  and  ruin  for  Spain. 


Aeticle   VI, 


Essays  towards  the  History  of  Painting.  By  Mrs.  Callcott. 
London :     1836. 

Tour  of  a  German  Artist  in  England^  with  Notices  of  Pri- 
vate Galleries^  and  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Art.  By 
M.  Passavant  :  translated  from  the  German.  London : 
1836. 

Laocoon ;  or^  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting ;  translated 
from  the  German  of  G.  F.  Lkssing.  By  William  Ross, 
late  Professor  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University,  Glasgow.     I^ondon  :  1836. 

We  opened  Mrs.  Callcotf  s  Essays  on  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing, with  hopes  and  expectations  which,  we  confess,  have  not 
been  entirely  fulfilled.  From  the  pen  of  an  authoress  of  so 
refined  a  taste,  and  so  keen  a  perception  of  the  ends  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  art,  we  looked  for  a  work  of  descriptive 
and  speculative  criticisms,  rather  than  for  six  dissertations  on 
the  scholarship  of  painting.  Never  indeed  have  the  materials 
which  we  derive  from  the  cursory  remarks  of  Pliny,  and  the 
cold  descriptions  of  Pausanias,  been  arranged  in  a  more 
pleasing  or  popular  form ;  but  so  much  has  been  written 
and  conjectured  on  the  more  remote  and  obscure  passages 
of  the  History  of  the  Art,  that  we  could  have  wished 
Mrs.  Callcott  to  have  adopted  a  wider  and  a  higher  plan. 
For  whilst  unwearying  researches  have  been  directed  to  the 
monuments  of  past  ages,  whilst  every  painter^s  name  (even 
where  nothing  beyond  a  name  remained)  has  been  gathered 
ipto  the  chambers  of  history,  little  has  been  done  to  give 
our  countrymen  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  position  which 
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painting  has  justly  occupied  in  all  civilized  ages,  as  one  mode 
of  the  expression  of  the  highest  intellectual  conceptions. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  as  it  runs  through  the  family 
of  nations,  and  descends  from  age  to  age — now  delighting  in  the 
graceful  shapes  of  Grecian  fable  and  tradition — now  softening 
into  the  milder  glories,  or  rising  into  the  austerer  sublimity, of  the 
Christian  Church ;  to  point  out  the  mutual  and  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  creative  power  of  the  artist  and  the  perceptive 
sense  of  the  spectators  for  whom  he  works ;  and  to  illustrate 
the  several  peculiarities  of  each  division  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing by  the  corresponding  features  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  the  time — these  are  topics,  which,  however  indispensable 
they  may  appear,  have  been  neglected  in  most  of  the  exist- 
ing sketches  of  the  history  of  art.  It  has  evidently  not  been 
Mrs.  Callcotf  s  main  intention,  in  the  present  volume,  to  ap- 
proach her  subject  from  this  point  of  view.  But  we  trust, 
that  as  she  continues  her  labors,  she  may  be  induced  to  throw 
back  a  glance  on  the  more  philosophical  portions  of  her  subject ; 
and,  not  merely  to  embrace  the  history  of  painting,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  constant  connection  of  painting  with  history  :  deriv- 
ing from  the  former  a  living  illustration  of  the  various  con- 
ditions of  society ;  and  tracing  in  the  latter  the  influence  of 
those  habits  and  convictions,  which  have  given  to  art  its 
character  and  object. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  practical  artists,  writing 
upon  art,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
subject,  sacrificing  the  imaginative  to  the  formal  element  of 
painting ;  and  this  defect  has  given  rise  to  a  paradox  of  which 
Mrs.  Callcott  complains. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  connoisseurs,  amateurs,  or  enthusiasts, 
have  lately  put  forth,  perhaps  I  should  say  revived,  the  Strang  opinion  that  a 
practical  artist  is  of  all  men  the  least  fit  to  judge  of  art,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
tknuf  that  is  the  connoisseurs  only,  to  judge  of  his  work.  I  believe  this  notion 
to  have  lurked  in  secret  in  the  bosom  of  many  an  amateur  for  centuries  back ; 
bat  it  required  the  fostering  hand  of  German  enthusiasm  to  publish  it,  as  an 
Sodom,  to  the  world  ;  and  to  write  books  upon  the  absurd  notion,  that  those  who 
know  nothing  practically  of  a  subject,  are  the  best  judges  and  instructon 
Gooceming  it. 

"  Apelles  had  different  notions ;  for  while  he  bade  the  shoemaker  tiick  to  his 
Itut,  be  took  his  advice  about  the  sandals  of  his  Venus. 
-  "  In  truth,  to  use  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  modern  men,  *  the  labours  of 
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"  speculative  men,  in  active  mattersi  seem,  to  men  of  experience,  little  better 
"  than  Phonnio's  discourses  of  war ;  which  seemed  to  Hannibal  as  dreams 
"  and  dotage/ "—(p.  5.) 

It  is  evid^it  that,  in  active  matters,  the  judgment  of  specula- 
tive  men  is  often  at  fault.  But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  arts  of  war  and  government,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  contemplative  part  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  is 
by  the  contemplative  faculty,  expanded  to  creative  energy,  that 
a  work  of  art  is  first  conceived ;  it  is  to  the  contemplative  faculty 
that  its  meaning  is  addressed ;  and  it  may  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  enthusiastic  or  unjust,  if  we  claim  for  contemplative 
men,  who  have  improved  their  powers  of  discernment  by  ob- 
servation and  study,  a  right  of  judging  whether  the  whole  idea 
which  a  picture  should  represent  has  been  worthily  realized. 
We  do  not  assert,  that  "  a  practical  artist  is  of  all  men  the  least 
**  fit  to  judge  of  art ;"  but  the  instance  of  Fuseli  (the  greatest 
of  English  critics,  and  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Callcott  herself  is  very 
largely  indebted)  sufiices  to  show,  that  the  merit  of  a  critic  bears 
no  necessary  proportion  to  his  merit  as  a  painter.  Fuseli^s 
powerful  imagination,  which  enabled  him,  with  rare  sagacity,  to 
comprehend  the  noblest  works  of  the  old  masters,  rendered  his 
own  compositions  fantastical  and  exaggerated. 

Thus,  if  great  critical  latitude  did  not  make  a  good  artist 
of  Fuseli,  so  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  painter  without  ever 
rising  to  an  elevated  perception  of  the  theory  of  art.  The 
two  faculties  are,  in  reality,  distinct.  The  criticism  of  the 
painter  is  more  directly  applicable  to  his  own  pursuit,  and  to 
the  material  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  his  conceptions* 
H«  is  but  too  apt  to  misinterpret  the  precept  of  Apelles, 
and  to  stick  to  his  canvas^  without  cultivating  the  higher 
requisites  of  his  profession.  The  criticism  of  the  philosophic 
connoisseur  is  more  general;  it  embraces  not  so  much  any 
one  of  the  arts,  as  the  great  principle  of  aet  itself,  the 
instrument  and  symbol  —  under  various  forms,  addessed 
to  several  senses  —  of  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this,  which  we  regard  as  the  highest  department  of  criti- 
cism, the  Laocoon  of  Lessing  stands  conspicuous ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  allude  in  this  place  to  the  very  excellent  translation 
of  that  work  which  Mr.  Ross  has  just  presented  to  the  English 
public.     To   Lessing,  who  combined  the  faculty  of  a  cor- 
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reel  judgment  with  that  of  a  powerful  imagination,  more 
successfully  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  may  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  beginning  a  new  era  in  the  philosophy  of  art,  as 
well  as  in  the  philosophy  of  history.  By  his  vast  erudition,  by 
his  great  argumentative  powers  and  logical  accuracy,  he  erected 
on  a  solid  foundation  the  system  of  critical  science  which 
his  poetical  genius  and  his  refined  taste  inspired  him  to  create ; 
and  from  the  wide  views  he  took  of  art  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject. 

A  further  distinction  may,  in  like  manner,  be  drawn  between 
the  knowledge  and  the  mere  feeling  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to 
communicate  a  profound  knowledge  of  art  to  the  multitude,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  and  highly  desirable  to  cultivate  their 
feeling  of  it ;  and  there  are  no  more  effectual  means  to  this 
end,  than  by  associating  it  in  their  minds  with  the  objects 
of  their  reverence  or  their  daily  interest.  To  this  cause,  the 
artistic  feelings  of  the  Athenians  and  the  Italians  probably  owed 
their  origin.  At  the  present  day,  the  populace  of  Paris — 
though  far  from  being  endued  with  a  fine  sense  for  art — throng 
the  Louvre  to  gaze  at  the  scenes  of  their  national  triumphs,  and 
the  military  pomps  which  line  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  We  are 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  must  ever  remain 
very  far  below  the  conscious  perceptions  of  the  accomplished 
artist ;  but  the  History  of  Art  has  no  more  interesting  depart- 
ment than  that  which  treats  of  the  sesthetical  education  of 
society. 

The  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  contains 
six  essays ;  in  the  first,  Mrs.  Calcott  traces  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  art  amongst  the  oldest  nations  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
second,  she  pursues  her  subject  to  ancient  Italy,  deriving  her 
materials  from  Tiraboschi  and  Micali ;  she  then  treats  at  con- 
siderable length  of  Greek  painting,  in  its  three  periods.  Her 
fifth  essay  is  entitled,  the  classification  of  pictures ;  and  the 
sixth  gives  a  history  of  the  pharmacopoeia  of  painting,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  from  the  pigments  of  the  Egjrptians  to  the 
colours  and  vehicles  of  the  middle  ages*. 

*  We  cannot  but  remark,  incidentally,  the  striking  conclusion  which  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  materials  used  in  painting  in  all  ages, 
whilst  the  art  itself  has  been  tuJaject  to  such  great  vicissitudes.  In  no  department 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long  with  Mrs.  Callcott 
upon  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.  The  passage  in  which  our 
authoress  introduces  her  Greeks  is,  however,  so  pleasingly 
written  that  we  give  it  as  it  stands : — 

"  It  is  certain,  tliat  whatever  were  the  first  steps  of  the  arts  of  Greece, 
they  soon  outstripped  those  of  every  other  nation,  making  their  practice  the  law 
by  which  all  others  were  to  be  tried  for  ever. 

"  Alas,  for  the  pictures  of  Greece!  they  have  perished,  and  are  now  mere 
matter  of  history,  and  like  the  hands  that  produced  them, 

Poco  polvere  son,  che  nulla  sente. 

"  But  the  temples  they  adorned,  the  statues  that  were  coeval  with  them,  the 
bassi-relievi  conceived  in  the  spirit  that  inspired  them,  are  not  utterly  gone ;  and 
while  we  have  them  before  us,  the  history  of  the  pictures  of  Greece  may  still 
borrow  a  momentary  reality  as  we  read  over  the  descriptions  of  the  heroes  of 
Polygnotus,  and  the  Helens  and  Venuses  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles. 

*'  Of  the  plastic  arts  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  modelling  in  clay  must 
be  the  earliest  that  arrived  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  very  sliaping  and 
moulding  of  vessels  for  domestic  use,  must  have  given  a  facility  of  hand  to  the 
potter,  highly  advantageous  when  he  began  to  model  his  first  ornamental  foliage, 


of  chemical  or  natural  science  were  the  ancients  and  our  own  ancestors  so  nearly, 
not  to  say  so  entirely,  our  superiors,  as  in  the  manufacture  and  composition  of 
colours.    The  great  experimental  colourist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Van  Eyck, 
has  left  unfading  proofs  of  his  skill  as  well  as  of  his  genius,  whilst  the  experi- 
mental colourist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  already 
lost  so  much  of  his  tone  and  brightness.    The  painters  of  our  own  time  through- 
out Europe,  notwithstanding  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  rich  hues  of  Titian  or  of  the  early  Germans. 
Northcote  attributes  the  decline  of  colour  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ancients 
having  prepared  their  own  materials,  whilst  the  moderns  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
colourmen.     But,  as  Diderot  observes,  in  his  amusing  and  characteristic  essays 
on  painting,  "  L'harmonie  d'une  composition  sera  d'autant  plus  durable  que  le 
peintre  aura  ^tk  plus  sAr  de  Tefiet  de  son  pinceau,  aura  touchy  plus  fi^remenf, 
plus  librement,  aura  moins  remani6  et  tourment^  sa  couleur,  Taura  employee 
plus  simple  et  plus  franche.    On  voit  des  tableaux  modemes  perdre  leur 
*'  accord  en  tr^s  peu  de  temps  ;  on  en  voit  d'anciens  qui  se  sont  conserves  firais, 
"  harmonieux,  et  vigoureux,  malgr6    le  laps  du  temps.     Get  advantage  me 
"  semble  etre  plutdt  la  recompense  du  faire  que  Vet&t  de  la  quality  des  cou- 
"  leurs." 

In  mentioning  the  experimental  researches  of  Van  Eyck  in  the  materials 
of  painting,  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  many  disappointments  he  met  with. 
He  had  just  applied  a  newly-invented  combination  (probably  of  lime-water  and 
some  other  ingredients)  to  a  large  and  highly-finished  picture.  This  mixture 
required  to  be  rapidly  dried,  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  picture  was  left  for  a 
short  time  in  the  sun ;  when  the  artist  returned  to  witness  the  result  of  his 
experiment,  he  found  that  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  composition  had  split 
the  canvas,  and  that  his  work  was  utterly  ruined  I  Happily  fnr  the  arts,  their 
best  votaries  have  possessed  the  genius  of  perseverance  as  well  as  the  genius  of 
enterprise. 


it 
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and  ftftennnk  in  kb  imilstions  of  men  and  animala.  It  is  a  pity  not  to  believe 
tbat  the  fiimt  portrait  in  profile,  and  the  first  bust,  owed  their  common  origin  to 
love ;  and  after  all  it  may  be  true.  The  potter's  art  may  have  formed  the  clumsy 
likeness  of  a  human  head,  and  many  a  rude  outline  may  have  been  scratched  on 
rocks,  or  cut  in  turf,  or  drawn  in  the  sands  before.  But  Dibutatis  tenderly 
tracing  the  shadow  of  her  sleeping  lover  may  still  have  formed  the  first  indivi- 
dual likeness ;  and  her  father's  filling  up  of  that  line,  the  first  head  in  clay  that 
deserved  the  name  of  model 
"  At  all  events,  1  would  have  the  poets  and  the  young  believe  it" — (p.  86.) 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks,  has  been  dis- 
cussed, owes  its  origin  to  our  admiration  of  that  people  more 
than  to  a  solid  conviction  of  their  ability  in  this  department. 
The  scholar  may  delight  to  revive  those  traditionary  beauties 
which  met  the  eyes  of  generations,  whose  intellectual  powers 
are  still  the  glory  of  mankind.  The  imagination  may  love 
to  discern  the  mythic  legend  and  the  historic  drama  in  the 
colours  of  a  Polygnotus  and  a  Parrhasius.  But  the  inquiries 
of  the  archaeologist  are  slow  companions  to  the  fer^^our 
of  the  artist ;  and  this  portion  of  the  essays  before  us  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  describing  paintings  only  known  to 
us  through  books,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves. In  all  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  painting  of 
the  time  was  the  marvel  of  the  time ;  and  the  possibility  of 
improvement  was  scarcely  foreseen  till  it  was  accomplished. 
Thence  arises  the  difficulty  which  besets  all  speculation  on 
these  topics,  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  standard  of  beauty 
and  taste. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  painting  in  Greece  was 
long  subordinate  to  sculpture ;  nor  was  it  considered  to  deserve 
the  rank  of  a  sister  art.  The  earliest  Greek  pictures  on  record 
are  those  of  Bularchus  (700  b.c);  they  were,  probably,  mono- 
chromatic, and  their  subjects  were  historical,  such  as  the 
Flight  of  Orestes,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Magnetes.  The 
Battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  (430  b.c.)  by  Pansenus,  and 
again  by  Polygnotus.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  art  of 
painting  was  ever  devoted,  any  more  than  that  of  sculpture, 
to  the  antique  worship  of 

The  eldest  Gods 
Who  in  no  statues  of  txactett  form 
Are  palpable. 

Ion, 

But  tven  when  the  fcnrms  of  the  Olympian  Gods  were  realized 
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by  the  statuary,  the  skill  of  the  painter  was  still  confined  to 
heroic  fiction  and  poetical  legends ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when 
Greece  could  boast  of  a  Phidias,  and  erect  a  Parthenon,  the 
Pcecile  portico  at  Athens  still  betrayed  the  imperfect  resources 
of  an  infant  art.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  by 
Fuseli  and  our  authoress  on  Polygnotus,  he  was  only  the  best 
painter  of  a  rude  epoch,  and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that 
before  ApoUodorus  none  were  worthy  to  be  remembered  as 
artists.  ^^  Hie  primus  species  exprimere,  primusque  gloriam 
^^  penidllo  jure contulit ;  neque  ante  eum  tabula  ullius osten- 
**  ditur  qiuB  teneat  oculoa,"^  Lessing  observes  in  his  Laocoon, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertion  of  Pope,  it  is  certain 
that  Polygnotus  and  the  early  Homeric  painters  were  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  personages  represented  in  the 
great  works  of  Polygnotus  had  their  names  inscribed  on 
labels  beside  them,  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  custom 
which  was  revived  in  the  Byzantine  and  early  Christian  schools; 
and  Pausanias  says  of  one  figure  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  that 
you  could  tell  it  was  Helenus  without  looking  at  the  name. 
Although  Zeuxis  was  distinguished  for  his  colossal  grandeur, 
and  Parrhasius  for  his  symmetry  and  finish,  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Pamphilus  and  Apelles,  when  sculpture  was  already 
in  its  decline,  that  painting  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
ranked  at  the  head  of  the  fine  arts.  At  an  earlier  period,  in- 
deed, the  faultless  Greeks  had  adopted  a  practice  which  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  to  modern  taste.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
pigments  applied  to  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  the  friezes 
of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  by  Mycon,  could  be  otherwise 
than  detrimental  to  those  admirable  productions ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Callcott  observes,  *^  there  is  an  universal  feeling  of  distaste  to 
"  anything  so  like  wax-work." 

In  Greece^  as  in  every  other  age  of  the  world,  the  arts  pur- 
sued their  unvarying  course,  from  the  imitative  and  the  simple 
to  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  as  man  passed  from  his  Imsu*- 
barous  condition  to  the  ages  of  faith.  At  no  time  was  the 
influence  of  poetry  on  painting  more  remarkable  than  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  and  Homer  was  for  ages  the  source  of  all  their 
greatest  compositions.  Till,  declining  more  rapidly  than  they 
rose,  works  of  pure  art  were  superseded  by  the  display  of  skill ; 
the  graceful  faded  into  the  meretricious,  and  painting  sunk 
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at  last  into  the  trivial  portraiture  of  ordinary  objects  and 
persons. 

"  The  first  efforts  of  painting  in  Greece  appear  to  have  been  as  rude  as  we 
found  them  among  the  savages  of  Polynesia.  The  earliest  steps  of  art  In  Eg3rpt 
and  Etruria  elude  our  observation;  but  the  nature  of  the  improvements  attributed 
to  Eumanus  of  Athens  teach  us  what  they  were  in  Greece. 

**  The  art  once  exercised,  however,  neither  halted  nor  tarried.  It  was  sublime 
in  its  simplicity  in  the  hands  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries.  It  served 
their  g^s  and  their  country.  Much  improved  in  beauty,  but  still  grave  and 
dignified,  it  grew  popular  in  the  time  of  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis.  Under  Apelles 
and  his  followers  it  was  devoted  to  the  graces,  revelled  in  beauty,  and  ministered 
to  the  refined  pleasures  of  taste,  rather  than  as  at  first,  to  the  gratification  of 
higher  moral  feelings. 

"  Brought  down  thus  to  the  commoner  tone  of  general  society,  more  various 
subjects  were  thought  worthy  of  it.  Pyreicus  anticipated  the  subjects  of 
the  modern  Dutch  painters,  and  it  should  seem  with  kindred  success.  The 
natural  desire  for  novelty,  and  the  anxiety  for  individual  distinction,  produced 
fire-light  scenes,  pictures  of  still  life,  and  other  varieties.  Fashion,  rather  than 
taste,  became  the  guide  of  purchasers,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  decline 
of  painting  began  with  the  Macedonian  conquest,  which  altered  the  character  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  consequently,  of  their  arts." — (p.  167.) 

The  fifth  essay  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
classification  of  pictures,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
different  styles  of  painting.  Mrs.  Callcott  complains,  with 
very  great  truth,  that  the  common  divisions  of  historic  paint- 
ing, portrait,  familiar  life,  landscape,  animal  painting,  and 
still  life,  are  exceedingly  rude  and  incongruous.  The  two  first 
divisions,  especially,  are  made  to  comprise,  without  any  just 
distinction  of  the  painter^s  meaning  and  the  character  of  his 
work,  all  the  various  productions  which  have  man  for  their 
subject,  whether  they  be  religious,  epic,  dramatic,  or  merely 
imitative.  Mrs.  Callcott  makes  the  following  remarks,  and 
proposes  the  following  classification : — 

**  The  class  History  has  been  felt  to  be  so  indefinite,  that  some  of  the  best 
writers  on  art  have  tacitly  divided  it  into  the  strictly  Historical  and  the  Dra- 
matic. As  far  as  it  goes,  the  division  is  excellent ;  but  it  still  leaves  such 
masses  to  be  separated,  that  I  cannot  but  wish  for  farther  distinctions.  For 
instance,  I  could  wish  not  to  place  in  the  same  class,  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Po- 
lygnotus, the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  by  Timanthes,  and  the  single  figure 
of  Ajax  by  Apollodorus,  but  to  allow  each  of  those  to  be  the  example  of  a  sepa- 
rate division  ;  and  quite  apart  from  those,  I  should  wish  to  place  all  allegorical 
and  didactic  subjects,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  machinery  of  superior  or 
inferior  natures  is  introduced. 

**  ThoSf  those  subjects  now  clumsily  thrown  together,  under  the  name  of  His- 
TOETf  would  come  naturally  to  form  four  distinct  classes,  each  of  which  ought,  in 
firictocta,  to  be  again  broken  into  subdivisions. 
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'*  Tlie  four  classes  I  should  propose  to  call, 
'*  Ist.  Ethic,  or  Didactic. 
"  2nd.  Epic. 
"  Srd.  Historical. 
"  4th.  Dramatic. 

"  Each  of  these  will  admit  of  farther  subdivision.    The  Ethical  subjecU  should 
be  distributed  into— 
"  The  Purely  Didactic  ; 
"  The  Emblematic  ; 

"  And  SatirBi  or  the  Higher  Caricature. 

"  Of  the  Epic  class  I  should  make  but  two  great  divisions,  each,  however, 
capable  of  very  marked  partition. 

"  Ist    The  Christian  Religious  Subjects. 

**  2nd.    The  Antique   Mythological    Subjects,    whether   painted  by 

ancients  or  moderns. 
"  1st.  The  Christian  division  depending  upon  the  introduction  of  Saints, 
Angels,  and  even  more  awful  natures,  but  not  comprehending  Christ 
while  on  earth. 
**  2nd.    The  Antique,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  deified  heroes  and  gods 

of  Paganism. 
<*  The  really  Historical  class  of  pictures  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 

a  whole  history  is  treated  in  a  single  picture. 
"  Those  in  which  a  history  is  treated  in  a  series  of  pictures. 
**  Those  in  which  a  single  point  of  history  forms  the  picture. 
"  The  Dramatic  class  might  comprehend  the  familiar  life  subjects;    but 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  those  as  they  have  hitherto  stood,  by  themselves ; 
and  to  reckon  only  in  this  class 

*'  TYke  single  actions  of  higher  tragedy : 
"  Single  actions  of  a  mixed  character. 
"  In  Portrait  painting  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  there  are  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between 

"  The  Historical  Portrait  ; 
"  The  Scenic  Portrait  subjects; 
**  And  Portraits  of  common  characters. 
"  The  Familiar  Life  class  naturally  divides  into, 
"  Grave  Comedy ; 
"  Light  Comedy,  or  Farce. 
"  Of  Landscape,  the  distinct  varieties  are, 
"  The  Epic  Landscape  ; 
**  The  Historic  Landscape; 
"  The  Imaginary,  or  Poetic  Landscape; 
"  And  the  mere  Portrait  Landscape. 
<*  Animal  painters  have  naturally  made  two  classes  : 
"  The  Dramatic ; 
"  And  the  mere  Portrait. 
«  Of  each  of  these  subdivisions,  1  will  point  out  specimens,  which  I  hope  will 
support  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  more  precise  classification 
than  has  hitherto  been  adopted.    Not  that  I  mean  to  make  a  catalogue  for  every 
class,  though  I  believe  such  a  thing  would  have  its  use. 

"  The  difficulty  of  making  such  a  catalogue  would  be  very  great,  because  the 
iubijects  BO  often  force  the  painter  into  a  greater  degree  of  rdation  with  neigh- 
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bottling  danes  than  can  be  reconciled  with  any  thing  like  a  strict  classifica- 
tion."—(p.  174.) 

However  ingenious  this  arrangement  may  be,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  has  been  carried  too  far  in  subdivision ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  attach  more  importance  to  these 
classes  in  painting,  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the 
terms  of  rhetoric,  and  the  jargon  of  the  grammarians.  Pictures 
will  naturally  be  classed  more  by  the  sera  to  which  they  belong, 
and  by  the  ideas  which  they  excite,  than  by  any  artificial  ca- 
tegories into  which  they  may  be  distributed.  Painting  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  so  mixed  an  art,  deriving  its  resources  alike 
from  the  animated  and  the  inanimate  world — at  one  time  ex- 
alting the  humblest  objects,  so  as  to  awaken  the  most  solemn 
feelings ;  and  at  another,  bringing  down  the  glories  of  space 
and  of  eternity  to  partake  of  the  passions  and  the  emotions  of 
man — that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  rank  to  any  picture  upon 
an  abstract  principle  of  classification. 

Mrs.  Callcott,  indeed,  does  not  proceed  far  in  the  application 
of  her  own  rules  without  perceiving  this  difficulty.  After 
treating  of  the  Ethic  or  Allegorical  style  of  painting,  she  arrives 
at  the  Epic  class,  divided  into  the  Catholic  and  the  Pagan 
Epic;  but  even  here  mythological  subjects,  treated  by  the 
modems,  clearly  demand  a  separate  place,  which  she  assigns  to 
them  under  the  appropriate  term  of  fancy  pictures.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of  a  style  of  painting,  in 
which  grace  usurps  the  place  of  devotional  feeling,  and 
extravagance  succeeds  to  sublimity  of  conception.  It  would 
be  easy  to  trace  the  rapid  descent  of  this  style,  from  the 
pure  and  beautiful  compositions  of  Raphael,  in  his  Apollo 
with  the  Muses  and  his  Galatea,  to  the  ribald  train  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  the  coarse,  though  superhuman  reveries 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  lesser  designs.  Midway  between 
the  two,  with  something  less  of  purity  than  Raphael,  and 
infinitely  more  grace  and  refinement  than  Giulio  Romano, 
the  fancy,  or  (as  they  might,  perhaps,  be  termed)  the  /oJfe- 
pictures  of  Correggio  take  their  place.  We  are  sui-prised  that 
in  describing  this  class  of  paintings,  Mrs.  Callcott  has  not 
alluded  to  the  incomparable  ^^  Mercury  and  Venus  teaching 
"  Cupid,**  which  it  is  now  the  good  fortune  of  our  National 
Crallery  to  possess ;  and  as  the  subject  has  come  under  our  pen» 
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yre  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  a  passage  from  Mengs 
concerning  this  very  picture,  which  may  interest  some  of  its 
numerous  admirers. 

<*  The  Duke  of  Alba  has  a  picture  by  Correggio,  painted  on  cloth,  with  figures 
but  little  under  the  natural  size,  representing  Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read, 
in  the  presence  of  Venus.  This  last  figure  is  particularised  by  its  having  wings, 
and  a  bow  in  the  left  hand ;  it  is  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  it  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  Correggio  had  the  Apollo  of  the  Villa  Medici,  which  is  now  in  Flo- 
rence, present  to  his  mind  whilst  he  was  painting  it  The  Cupid  expresses  all 
the  innocence  of  his  years ;  his  hair  is  thick  and  admirably  treated ;  his  little 
wings  are  like  the  pinions  of  a  young  bird,  in  which  you  may  still  see  the  skin 
and  the  quills  of  the  feathers.  Wlienever  Correggio  has  painted  wings,  he  has 
treated  them  as  be  has  done  in  tliis  picture,  placing  them  immediately  behind  the 
^boulders,  where  they  are  so  well  united  to  the  flesh,  as  really  to  appear  like  a 
member  joined  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  acromion.  This  made  the  Duke,  the 
late  possessor  of  the  picture,  observe  to  me  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  child 
to  be  born  with  wings,  they  could  not  be  set  on  in  a  different  manner.  In  gene- 
ral, the  other  painters  who  attempt  wings,  apply  them  with  so  little  reflection, 
that  they  appear  to  be  supposititious.  Mercury  is  represented  as  a  youth,  not 
full-grown,  and  of  a  very  simple  character.  This  picture  is  undoubtedly  an  ori- 
ginal, not  only  because  the  supreme  excellence  of  Correggio  is  conspicuous  in  it, 
but  it  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the  artisf  s  original  intention  ; 
the  arm  of  Mercury  was  originally  covered  by  a  blue  mantle,  and  a  layer  of  colour 
was  afterwards  passed  over  it  I  point  out  this  circumstance,  because  a  duplicate 
picture  exists  in  France,  without  this  correction,  which  may  be  a  copy,  or  a 
replica.  This  picture  was  bought  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  the  sale 
of  Charles  the  First's  pictures  of  London." — {Mengs  Opere,  Vol.  II.  p.  178.) 

The  singular  adventures  through  which  this  picture  has 
passed   since   the  Duke  of  Alba  made  his  remarks    on   the 
Cupid's  wings,  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  revert  to  them 
here.       But    we   cannot    forbear  mentioning  that  only  one 
mediocre  engraving  exists  of  this  exquisite  work,  which   ^was 
published  in  London,  1667,  by  Arnold  de  Jode.     It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that,  whilst  the  art  of  engraving  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  signal  excellence  on  the  continent  within  the  last 
few  years  and  applied  to  its  noblest  end,  the  talents  of  our 
excellent  English    engravers    have    been   frittered   away    in 
Annuals  and  cheap  illustrations.     Amongst  the  many  great 
modem  prints  recently  published  from  the  finest  pictures, — the 
Spasimo  of  Toschi ;  the  Leda  and  the  Madonnas  of  Desnoyers ; 
the  Vierge  au  bas  relief  by   Forster;    the  Saint  Anne  and 
the  Virgin,  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Laugier ;   the  Christ 
Scourged,  from  Titian,  by  Lorichon ;  and  the  Creation  of  Eve, 
from  Michael  Angelo,  by  the  lamented  Coiny ; — all  of  which 
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are  engravings  of  the  highest  class,  not  a  single  attempt  has 
been  made  by  English  engravers  to  reproduceany  of  thefineft 
classical  works  in  our  possession.  It  even  seems  probable  that 
the  National  Collection  will  be  installed  in  the  building  now  m 
a  state  of  preparation  for  it,  without  any  advantage  having 
been  taken  by  the  engraver  of  the  long  interval  during  whicli 
it  has  been  comparatively  lost  to  the  public.  The  beautifal 
volume  of  etched  outlines,  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Coesveldt, 
which  has  just  been  published,  is  by  the  hand  of  M.  Joubert, 
a  young  French  artist,  whose  admirable  correctness  and  purity 
of  design  are,  we  fear,  equalled  by  few  of  our  countrymen. 

We  now  return  to  Mrs.  Callcotfs  first  division  of  strictly 
historical   pictures,   in  which    she  wisely,   though   somewhat 
boldly,  places  those  works  which  violate  the  graphic  unities, 
consisting  *^  of  whole  successive  histories  represented  in  one  pic« 
^  ture,  and  admitting  not  only  a  variety  of  actions  belonging 
'*  to  the  history,  but  even  a  repetition  of  the  persons  engaged 
^  in  it,  when  it  is  essential,  or  even  when  it  is  convenient  for 
"  the  narrative.''      The  expedient  of  what  may  be  termed 
synchronous  painting  was  originally  adopted  by  artists  who 
had  not  attained  to  that  dramatic  perfection  which  pourtrays 
a  history,  with  all  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  in  one  well- 
chosen  situation.     But  it  has  also  been  employed  by  the  most 
accomplished  artists,  sometimes  in  one  great  whole  embracing 
an  immense  variety  of  connected  events,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel ;  and  sometimes  in  a  series  of  pictures,  as  has 
been  done  by  Raphael  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.       Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  a  trilogy  in  painting  (and  one  which  we  beg  to  recall 
to  Mrs.  Callcotf  s  recollection),  is  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.     It  is  in  fact  a  3ingle  picture  in 
one  compartment:    in  the  centre  the  Apostle  is  discovered 
through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  with  the  guards  asleep,  and  an 
Angel  of  Light  standing  over  him ;  on  the  right  you  see. him 
descending  the  steps  of  the  prison  with  his  divine  guide  in  the 
very  act  of  evasion ;  on  the  left  you  behold  the  drowsy  guards 
just  awakening,  in  the  attitudes  of  consternation  and  rage  to 
find  the  prisoner  gone. 
We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  very  lively  description  which  our 
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authoress  gives  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  early  Flemidi 
school,  by  a  painter  who  was  peculiarly  successful  in  this  style. 

"  There  is  one  picture  of  this  kind  by  an  ancient  Flemish  artist  of  such 
transcendant  merit,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  a  model  for  this 
treatment  of  historical  subjects.  The  picture  is  by  Hemelink,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

"  The  shape  of  the  picture  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  horizon  is  placed  very 
high,  by  which  means  room  is  g^ven  for  the  different  actions  represented.  One 
rich  and  varied  landscape  fills  the  whole  picture,  forming  the  back -ground  to  the 
groupes  of  actors  in  the  history,  which  are  placed  with  consummate  skill,  and  so 
ordered  by  means  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  as  to  produce  a  most  attractive 
whole,  while  «ach  part  is  carefully  dealt  with. 

"  The  subject  is  usually  called  the  Journey  of  the  Three  Kings  or  Wise  Men 
to  worship  the  Infant  Jesus ;  but  the  picture  has  two  episodes,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  one  of  which  occupies  the 
right  side,  and  the  other  the  left 

"  The  extreme  distance  is  formed  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  which 
three  mounts  are  distinguished,  and  the  ridge  is  farther  broken  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  over  which  the  sun  is  rising  in  splendour.  The  shape  of  the  bay  is  graceful, 
and  it  is  enlivened  by  ships ;  the  shore  has  wood  and  sand,  and  the  termination 
of  a  great  road  to  diversify  it.  One  of  the  mounts  forms  a  protnontory  to  the 
lefk  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  Between  it 
and  the  second  mount  is  seen  the  star,  not  interfering  with  the  splendour  of  the 
sun,  but  having  a  bright  distinct  light  of  its  own. 

"  We  may  suppose  it  discovered  at  once  by  three  groupes,  apparently  engaged 
in  worship,  on  die  summits  of  the  three  mounts.  On  account  of  their  great 
distance,  they  are  just  indicated ;  the  only  thing  distinguishable  in  each  being  a 
coloured  banner. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  first  mount  a  river  winds  through  the  country,  and  appears 
as  if  it  found  an  outlet  to  the  bay  behind  a  rising  ground  near  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  on  the  slope  of  which,  forming  also  the  middle  distance,  stands  the  city 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  outside  of  the  gates,  quite  in  the  foreground,  is  the  place  of 
the  Nativity. 

"  From  the  country  of  the  kings,  a  road  which  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge, 
leads  to  Bethlehem,  and  along  this  road  the  kings  are  seen  advancing,  each  with 
his  proper  attendants,  armour,  and  banner.  Baldassar,  the  Moor,  has  a  white 
banner,  on  which  a  negro  in  red  is  painted ;  Melchior,  the  eldest  king,  has  a  blue 
banner,  distinguished  by  a  golden  moon ;  and  Caspar,  the  third  king,  has  a 
banner  also  blue,  but  speckled  with  white  stars. 

'*  These,  with  their  retinue,  all  meet  near  the  bridge,  which  they  cross,  and 
enter  Bethlehem  together.  The  figures  are  repeated  at  the  meeting  and  at  the 
city  gates.  While  in  the  town,  the  train  of  the  wise  men  disperse  themselves 
through  the  streets,  mixing  with  the  inhabitants,  while,  in  an  open  corridor,  the 
three  kings  arc  seen  eagerly  conversing  with  Herod.  Once  more  they  are  seen 
taking  leave  of  him  before  they  are  finally  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  who,  seated  on  the  lap  of  his  virgin  mother,  receives  them  with  a 
benignity  and  grace  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rafiaelle  himself. 
'*  Of  the  skilful  grouping  of  tht  central  suhiJect,  commonly  called  the  Wise 
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Men's  Ofiering,  of  the  beautiful  and  true  action  of  each  person,  the  rich  dresses 
of  the  attendants,  the  drawing  of  the  figrures,  and  also  that  of  the  horses  and 
cameU,  it  is  not  ny  prorince  to  speak  any  more  than  of  the  exquisitely-finished 
execution.  Yet  all  these  assist  the  history  powerfully,  and  we  might  have  beejn 
satisfied  that  all  was  told. 

*'  But  the  painter  did  not  rest  here.  On  a  broad  road,  wincting  along  a  rocky 
▼alley,  the  kings  are  once  more  seen,  after  having  paid  their  hoi»age  to  the 
Christ,  f#ing  to  their  own  land  by  a  different  way.  Some  of  their  attendants  haye 
already  reached  the  shores  of  the  distant  bay,  and  are  preparing  the  ships  to 
receive  their  masters. 

**  Meantime,  the  effects  of  Herod's  disappointment  are  discoverable.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  town  o£  Bethlehem,  towards  the  bridge,  the  murder  of  the 
inaoceiits  takes  place ;  it  is  distant  enough  to  veil  its  horrors,  near  enough  to 
distinguish  the  facts.  But  we  are  assured  that  the  child,  and  his  mother,  and 
Joseph,  are  safe ;  for  we  see  them  on  the  road  to  Eg3rpt,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
picture  whence  the  southern  king  arrived.  As  they  pass,  an  idol,  placed  upon  a 
oolunui,  hows  and  falls. 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

**  And  thus  the  history  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,  or  Wise  Men 
with  iis  immediate  consequences,  is  completed." — (p.  192.) 

In  the  very  curious  woodcuts  of  the  Nuremburg  chronicle, 
(many  of  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ottley'^s  doubts,  we  hold 
to  be  the  work  of  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth) the  back-ground  of  some  of  the  first  christian  martyr- 
doms represents  Satan  toppling  from  a  broken  pillar.  He  sinks 
lower  and  lower  at  each  successive  victim,  beginning  to  totter 
at  Judas  the  son  of  Cleoj^as,  sinking  lower  at  his  brother 
Thaddeus,  and  brought  to  the  ground  with  St.  Matthew. 
The  idea  was  probably  taken  from  Hemelink^s  picture ;  but 
ve  have  not  yet  done  with  all  which  that  extraordinary  work 
contains. 

-"  Of  the  two  -episodes,  die  smaller  preparatory  one  to  the  led  contains  three 
scenes,  divided  from  each  other  by  portions  of  woody  landscape.  The  most 
distant  is  the  Annunciation ;  the  middle  is  the  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds ; 
and  the  nearest,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  All  composed  and  finished,  as 
carefully  as  the  scenes  of  tlie  main  action,  but  by  skilful  management  never 
interfering  with  it. 

**  The  greater  or  supplementary  episode  begins  near  the  foreground,  in  a 
recess  of  the  hills  through  which  the  road  leads,  by  which  the  Icings  depart  from 
Bethlehem.  Christ  is  risen,  and  appears  with  the  banner  of  sni  /ation,  freed  from 
the  garments  of  the  dead !  Farther  off  he  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden,  and  then  to  his  mother ;  and  farther  still  he  walks  with  the  disciples 
towards  Emmaus,  where  he  breaks  bread  and  blesses  it  Hard  by,  on  the  mount 
of  the  Ascension,  the  disciples  are  kneeling,  while  the  form  of  Christ  is  faintly 
seen  throi^h  the  glory  that  mingles  with  the  sky.  But  the  purpose  of  his  being 
on  earth  would  not  be  shown,  were  not  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seen  on  the 
right  hand.    The  event  in  itself  has  produced  a  beautiful  picture,  and  taken,  as  it 
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■houKl  be,  along  with  the  great  whole  to  which  it  belongs,  completeg  aud 
perfects  the  history."— (p.  197.) 

Mrs.  Callcott  pursues  the  branches  of  the  historical  school  in 
the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  until  she  arrives  at 
dramatic  painting.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  perceive  the 
line  of  distinction  which  she  has  laid  down  between  the  class 
of  historical  painting  **  which  shows  a  single  action  complete 
**  m  itself,^  and  the  dramatic  class.  Nor  can  we  discover  her 
reasons  for  placing  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Spasimo,  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  former  division,  whilst  the 
Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto^s  great  Cruci- 
fixion, and  others  of  the  same  character,  are  styled  dramatic 
pictures.  All  these  subjects  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same  great 
action,  which  had  for  its  subject  the  progress  of  the  Deity  on 
earth,  and  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  vain 
to  draw  a  mere  artificial  distinction  (even  if  such  an  one  existed 
in  the  treatment  of  these  pictures)  between  works  which  are 
inseparably  united  by  the  feeling  of  their  authors,  and  by 
thdr  relation  to  one  great  religious  theme. 

In  the  course  of  this  Essay  on  the  classification  of  pictures, 
in  which  most  of  the  best  Italian  and  German  paintings  are 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  authoress,  it  is 
with  extreme  surprise  that  we  notice  the  entire  omission  of  the 
names  and  works  of  any  of  the  Spanish  masters.  *^  Praeful- 
^  gebant,  eo  ipso,  quod  efiigies  eorum  non  visebantur.^  Yet 
where  shall  we  find  more  melancholy  grandeur  than  in  Morale 
and  Zurbaran ;  more  pathos  than  in  Vargas ;  more  deep  feel- 
ing and  sprightly  grace  than  in  Murillo ;  more  dignity  and 
fire  than  in  Velasquez;  more  devoted  energy  than  in  the 
portrait  of  Donna  Maria   Pacheco*   by   El    Mudo  ?     The 

*  Not  the  mistress  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  but  the  magnanimous  wife  of  Don  Juan 
Padilla,  the  last  hero  of  the  liberties  of  Castille ;  who,  by  her  '*  devout  sacrilege," 
appropriated  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  to  the  cause  of  her  country, 
animated  her  husband  to  the  struggle  in  which  he  perished,  and  revenged  his 
death  when  the  Junta  was  dissolved,  and  the  triumph  of  Charles  V.  complete. 

The  portrait  here  referred  to  is  the  only  work  of  the  dumb  painter — Juan  Xi- 
menes  Navarrete — that  we  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Though  painted  on  the  roughest 
canvas,  it  is  finished  with  exquisite  softness ;  combining  a  rich  and  sombre  tone, 
widi  a  daring  grandeur  of  expression  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  the 
Clmrch  of  the  Escurial  there  are  (or  were)  eight  pictures  by  El  Mudo.  He  was 
tarn  in  Bwcay,  and  died  in  1577. 
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characteristic  which  is  common  to  all  the  Spaniards,  is  the 
brown  twilight  they  throw  over  their  works.  To  them  shade 
and  gloom  seem  to  be  what  light  and  colour  are  to  the  Venetians 
and  to  Rubens.  To  be  felt  in  perfection  Spanish  pictures 
ought  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  in  Marshal  Soulfs  gallery,  with- 
out the  contrast  of  the  Italian  Schools.  The  spectator  is  at  once 
removed  into  an  assemblage  of  forms  which  gradually  emerge 
from  the  dark  mass,  as  the  eye  fits  itself  to  their  obscurity. 
Here  and  there  a  broader  light  glares  across  the  murky  can- 
vas, but  it  is  the  light  of  a  torch,  not  of  day.  In  a  dozen 
pictures  hiing  round  a  room  you  will  not  descry  one  flash  of 
colour,  except  in  those  of  Velasquez,  who  occasionally  beita 
his  gallants  with  a  sash  of  carnation ;  and  of  M urillo,  who 
varies  his  expression  by  the  fusion  rather  than  by  the  contrast 
of  colours  *.  The  saints  and  martyrs  are  all  of  them  represented 
in  the  attitude  of  a  calm  and  intense  melancholy,  but  few  of 
them  exhibit  the  pangs  of  animal  suffering  as  in  Rubens,  or 
the  exhaustion  of  animal  endurance  as  in  Annibale  Carracci. 
In  one  picture  by  Morale,  now  at  Paris,  the  Christ  himself  is 
clothed  in  a  black  robe,  which  sweeps  the  earth  as  he  bends 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross. 

But  the  Spanish  artists  excel  more  in  the  general  sentiment 
which  their  compositions  convey,  than  in  delicate  or  lofty  expres- 
sion. The  countenance  and  the  forms  in  their  pictures  remind  one 
of  a  portrait,  rather  than  of  an  ideal  conception.  None  of  them 
approach  the  great  Italian  or  German  artists  in  the  expression 
of  the  Saviour'^s  countenance.  Velasquez  gives  to  some  of  bis 
female  saints  a  character  of  inexorable  beauty  and  stem  resolu- 
tion, which  is  almost  too  harsh  for  the  subject ;  ^>but  many  of 

I  

*  Two  of  the  finest  landacapes  in  the  world,  and  we  believe,  almost  the  only 
genuine  works  of  that  class  which  their  respective  authors  ever  painted,  are  the 
pictures  of  their  respective  birth-places  by  Titian  and  by  Murillo.  The  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  the  other  recently  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don. The  Venetian  artist  has  thrown  over  the  rocks  and  waters  of  his  native 
Cadore,  the  *  broader,  browner  shade,'  with  that  fullness  and  warmth  of  hue,  which 
we  meet  with  in  his  historical  works.  But  Murillo  has  given  a  wilder  chaiactec 
to  the  village  of  Pilas  in  his  own  Andaluaian  mountains ;  a  torrent  dashing  down 
from  stupendous  rocks  till  it  is  lost  in  an  unfathomable  pool  beneath,  a  castle  on 
the  crest  of  the  difi^  and  a  rude  bridge  over  the  ravine,  mark  the  aisAil  scenery 
in  which  the  painter  was  born ;  whilst  the  cabhi  on  the  hill  side,  the  fowls  pick- 
ii^  tlMir  grain  at  the  door,  and  the  mules  slowly  winding  along,  display  the 
titislj  of  th«  artist's  talent,  and  perhaps  recall  the  simplicity  of  his  early  life. 
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his  St.  Catherines  and  St.  Cecilias  have  the  flushed  cheek  and 
tainted  charms  of  J:he  courtesan.  We  seek  in  Tain  amongst  the 
mysterious  works  of  Spanish  painters,  for  that  expression  which 
so  admirably  pourtrays  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  in  the  heroic  style  of  Titian  or  the 
sweet  and  thoughtful  compositions  of  Raphael.  This  distinc- 
tion accurately  corresponds,  not  only  to  the  differences  between 
the  national  character  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  but  to  the  histo- 
rical features  of  the  times.  If  Titian  was  the  painter  of  Charles 
y. — of  that  magnificent  and  ambitious  prince,  whose  acts  and 
aspirations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  age  of  chivalry  and 
the  first  of  renovated  art, — the  Spanish  painters  were  the  artists 
fitted  to  be  the  contemporaries  of  Philip  II.,  and  to  adorn  the 
gloomy  precincts  of  the  Escurial. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  pursue  any  further  a  subject  upon 
which  so  much  remains  unsaid,  after  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
it.  But  it  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  we  receive  any  new 
work  which  may  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  and  to  under- 
stand the  treasures  of  art  scattered  over  England,  better  than  at 
present.  M.  Passavanf  s  tour  was  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  and  noting  down  all  the  best  collections  in 
this  country,  and,  as  far  as  his  book  goes,  it  supplies  a  very 
great  deficiency.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  translated 
by  a  very  accomplished  artist,  who  has  supplied  much  valuable 
information,  and  softened  many  of  the  author^s  eccentricities  in 
the  notes.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  every 
county  there  are  valuable  remains  to  which  M.  Passavant  did 
not  obtain  access :  and  nothing  but  a  general  love  of  art  can 
bring  to  light  all  the  stores  of  which  so  littie  is  known.  May 
we  hope,  that  when  the  new  National  Gallery  is  finished,  some 
arrangement  will  be  made  for  a  great  temporary  congress  of 
pictures,  which,  we  persuade  ourselves,  would  willingly  be  sent 
from  all  parts,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  this  much-needed 
institution  ? 

In  the  interval,  means  are  not  wholly  wanting  to  cul- 
tivate and  perfect  those  tastes  and  pursuits  which  are  the 
healthiest  pleasures  of  a  civilised  people,  and  the  best  allies  of  the 
moralist  and  the  legislator.  For  after  the  stage  of  civilisation 
has  arrived,  in  which  the  simple  and  childlike  amusements  of 
primitive  times  have  ceased  to  amuse,  where  are  wc  to  look 
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for  the  antidote  to  the  strong  animal  excitements  to  which 
man,  in  disdain  of  humbler  pleasures,  resorts  ?  In  universal 
asceticism  ?  The  vanity  of  this  dream  has  a  thousand  times 
been  proved ;  and  the  humane  and  the  wise  will  recognise, 
that  the  beneficent  Creator,  who  gave  to  man  quick  senses 
wherewith  to  drink  in  the  varied  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
enlinked  them  in  mysterious  connexion  with  the  imagination 
and  the  heart,  has  pointed  out  to  us  with  a  finger  of  light 
the  moral  uses  of  art,  and  the  moral  vocation  of  those  of  his 
servants  whom  he  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  speaking  to 
men  the  echo  of  the  language  in  which  He  speaks  to  them  in 
the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  his  creation. 


Article  VII. 

Tableau  de  Statistique  Electorate.    Par  M.  Pignebbs  de 
-Labouloye.    Paris:  1835. 

Etttdea    sur  lea   Orateura  Parlementairea.      Par   TiifOK. 
(M.  DE  CoBMENiN.)     Paris:  1836. 

Lettre  i  un  Miniatre  de  1825  aur  un  Miniatre  de  1836. 
Par  M.  Loeve-Weimabs.     Paris:  8vo.  1836. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  profitless  than  to  seek 
for  examples  and  analogies  in  the  movement  of  English  po. 
litics,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  parties  in 
France.  The  two  countries  are  advancing  upon  parallel  lines 
in  the  practice  of  the  representative  systan,  but  their  course 
is  wholly  distinct  The  only  term  of  comparison  between 
them  must  be  drawn  from  their  differences,  and  from  the 
several  parts  which  they  fill  in  the  same  great  work  of  social 
improvement. 

Parties  in  England  have  been  classed  and  organised  for  an 
hundred  and  fifty  yean ;  and,  as  far  as  practical  results  are 
concerned,  the  shades  of  opinion  are  comprised  within  the  two 
great  camps  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Each  of  these 
parties  has  wielded  the  supreme  power  at  various  periods,  and 
each  of  them  is  in  possession  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  busi- 
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nessy  of  certain  traditionary  principles,  of  maxims  which  have 
borne  the  wear  of  years,  and  of  supporters  enjoying  both  for- 
tune and  distinction  in  the  state.  Each  of  them  has  its  own 
historical  genealogy,  like  that  of  the  patrician  families  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  they  have  both  an  equal  right  to  place  their  future 
prospects  under  the  protection  of  their  former  achievements. 
This  state  of  things  assures  us  that  our  country  can  never 
want  for  a  government ;  by  the  side  of  the  actual  administnir 
tion  another  expectant  administration  is  always  in  waiting ;  and 
the  power  of  the  statesmen  of  to-day  may  become  to-morrow 
the  inheritance  of  other  statesmen.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are,  in  fact,  but  two  distinct  sections,  that  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  of  the  Opposition.  There  is  no  recognised 
intermediate  party.  Out  of  the  walls  of  Parliament  you  may 
be  a  Radical  or  a  genuine  Whig,  a  follower  of  Lord  Stanley  or 
of  the  member  for  Kilkenny,  of  the  juvenile  Whigs  or  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  but  in  a  division  of  the  House  there  are  but  two 
parties,  that  of  the  partisans  and  that  of  the  opponents  of 
reform,  that  of  the  Whigs  and  that  of  the  Tories. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  France.  For  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  is  to  say  as  long  as  regular  free  institutions 
have  existed  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
periods  of  transient  reaction,  the  parties,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  classes  of  opinion  have  never  disposed  of  the 
governing  power.  The  Administration  has  never  passed 
either  to  the  limits  of  the  coti  gav4:he  or  of  the  cote  droits 
the  former  of  which  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  people,  the  latter  being 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  emigration:  but  it  has 
always  remained  in  the  centres — in  the  centre  droits  composed 
of  the  legitimists,  during  the  restoration ;  and  in  the  centre 
gauche^  or  liberal  division,  since  the  government  of  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier.  The  only  result,  which  has  ensued  from  the  various 
attempts  made  since  1814  to  throw  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  more  thorough-going  parties,  has  been  a  decided 
rising  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  party  of  the  emi- 
gration made  two  great  assaults  upon  the  supreme  power, 
at  an  interval  of  fifteen  years.  The  consequence  of  the  first 
reaction,  which  took  place  in  1815,  was  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
6th  of  September,  1816,  which  not  only  dissolved  the  Cham- 
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ber  sumamed  the  introuvable^  but  which  altered  the  electoral 
law  by  royal  ordinance  amidst  the  applause  of  public  opinion. 
The  legitimist  reaction  of  1830  had  armed  itself  in  its  turn 
with  a  dictatorial  power  to  destroy  or  to  modify  the  pledges 
recognised  by  the  charter,  and  the  people  responded  to  that 
coup  d'^^tat  by  a  revolution. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  July  1880  was  in  fact  a 
third  reaction,  which,  after  having  carried  away  the  narrow 
barriers  raised  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  to  hem  in 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  threatened  to  sap  the  order 
and  authority  of  the  government  in  its  very  basis.  If  the 
legitimist  party  had  alarmed  the  nation,  the  liberal  party 
alarmed  society ;  and  the  interests  of  property,  of  commerce, 
and  of  manufacture,  entered  into  a  ready  alliance  to  wrest 
the  administration  of  affairs  from  its  grasp.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  that  period  of  resistance,  which  was  at  first 
legal  and  almost  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  which 
assumed  the  frightful  character  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
insurrections  of  June  1832  and  April  1834. 

It  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Centres — the  moderate 
sections  of  the  Chamber — that  the  middle  classes  made  those 
desperate  efforts,  and  sacrificed  to  their  tranquillity  so  many 
principles  and  pledges.  Whence,  then,  is  the  power  of  the 
Centres  derived  in  France?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  a 
country  which  seems  to  be  destined  by  its  position  and  by  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants  to  try  experiments  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  civilisation,  now  betrays  all  the  timidity  of  reserve,  and 
repels,  as  it  would  seem,  every  kind  of  impetuous  movement  ? 

The  French  people  is  now  in  a  phase  of  its  political  exist- 
ence, which  has  little  in  common  with  the  situation  of  other 
civilized  nations.  It  has  irrevocably  and  completely  drained 
the  cup  of  revolution ;  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality 
preponderate  in  the  laws,  influence  the  manners  of  the  country, 
and  now  only  give  rise  to  questions  of  detail  as  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  application  which  they  may  receive.  Of  the  two  great 
interests  which  met  in  that  gigantic  contest,  the  democratic 
dement  has  alone  survived ;  but  it  has  still  to  organize  its  force, 
to  constitute  its  authority,  and  finally  to  settle  the  great  question 
of  political  power.     This  question  awakens  a  series  of  ideas 
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which  are  a  subject  of  anxious  speculation  to  the  French  :  it 
is  Mt  that  the  interests  of  society  are  ahready  at  stake,  and  that 
great  controversies  o{  opinion  must  necessarily  ensue.  But  this 
situation  is  rather  foreseen  than  actually  felt ;  it  does  not  yet 
furnish  matter  for  practical,  political,  or  scientific  discussion, 
but  it  is  the  source  of  a  vague  instinct,  which  the  course 
of  events  can  alone  render  more  certain  and  precise.  This 
position  of  affairs  suffices  to  account  for  the  wide  separation 
which  now  exists  between  interests  and  opinions  in  France: 
the  opinions  are  old,  the  interests  are  new ;  the  opinions  are 
founded  upon  theories  of  abstract  freedom,  the  interests  are  in- 
stinctively attracted  to  the  centre  of  power.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  superior  minds  which  direct  their 
energies  to  the  solution  of  present  difficulties,  the  parties  in  the 
country  are  quite  uncontrolled  by  existing  facts,  and  subsist 
upon  traditions  and  illusions  which  every  day  effiEices  more  com- 
pletely. In  reality,  the  only  persons  who  have  any  opinions  in 
France  are  the  very  young,  and  the  very  old ;  they  alone  con- 
sent to  join  the  standard  of  a  party.  Their  convictions  indeed 
are  either  reminiscences,  or  enthusiastic  sentiments :  at  twenty, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  dream  of  entire  liberty  and  absolute 
equality,  to  advocate  the  propaganda  and  universal  suffrage,  to 
consider  the  rights  of  men  more  than  their  duties,  to  contemn 
all  forms  of  government  not  styling  themselves  republican,  and 
to  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society 
into  power  would  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  pacification  of 
mankind :  at  sixty,  the  dream  is  changed,  and  the  worship  of 
past  days  begins ;  the  opinions  of  the  legitimists,  the  imperial- 
ists, or  the  jacobins,  are  held  by  men  who  have  respectively 
shared  the  exile  of  the  Bourbons,  served  as  instruments  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Empire,  or  borne  a  part  in  the  energetic 
measures  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public :  and  as  for  the  inert 
mass  of  each  party,  populations  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries 
either  with  the  visionary  glow  of  twenty,  or  the  narrow  predi- 
lections of  old  age. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  generality  of  men  of  property  and  re- 
flection,  men  of  a  middle  age  and  of  the  middle  classes,  are  de- 
void of  any  fixed  political  opinions.  That  vast  floating  body 
which  follows  the  current  of  events  without  directing  it,  and 
which  has  no  force  of  impulsion  in  itself,  represents  a  kind  of 
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conservative  partj  in  France.     It  is  usually  denominated  the 
Centres^  the  resisting  party,  or  the  juste  milieu. 

To  affirm  that  the  majority  of  political  opinions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  colourless  mass  of  the  centres  is  simply  to  admit  that 
these  opinions  are  still  in  fact  unclassed.  The  administration 
of  the  country  is  thus  wielded  by  a  large  body  of  men  who 
govern,  like  any  other  multitude,  without  systematic  foresight, 
but  by  an  instinct  which  is  as  safe  as  it  is  egotistical.  They 
are  not  guided  by  the  inspirations  of  genius,  but  by  the  dictates 
of  good  sense.  Under  the  restoration,  this  immense  column  was 
headed  by  the  landed  proprietors ;  at  the  present  day  it  adopts 
the  great  capitalists  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce for  its  leaders.  To  apply  the  technical  phraseology  of 
the  French  politicians  (to  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  accus- 
tom our  readers,  with  a  view  to  the  pcmiphlets  before  us,)  we 
may  observe  that  the  former  centre  gauche  is  now  established 
in  the  position  of  the  centre  droits  and  that  the  more  liberal 
opposition  of  the  cotS  gauche  is  gradually  passing  into  the 
centre  gauche  ;  in  short  that  the  centres  are  expanding  to  fill 
the  whole  political  scale,  and  preponderate  more  and  more  in  the 
Chamber.  The  electoral  body  (as  we  demonstrated  in  our  last 
number)  is  henceforward  in  feudatory  dependence  on  their 
policy ;  the  whole  Chamber  of  Peers  has  been  selected  from 
their  ranks ;  and  the  more  the  old  passions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  expire,  the  more  are  its  several  shades  confounded  in 
a  neutral  tint. 

The  Centres,  if  we  examine  their  principal  elements  alone, 
may  be  divided  into  three  main  varieties :  the  party  of  the 
adroit,  the  party  of  the  fanatical,  and  the  class  of  men  whose 
temper  and  whose  conscience  bind  them  to  moderation,  and  who 
look  upon  any  decided  opinion  as  a  perilous  excess. 

The  party  of  the  adroit,  or  (to  vary  the  term)  that  of  the 
men  of  business  deserving  the  name  of  statesmen,  is  composed 
<^  those  able  administrators  who  have  been  for  the  last  80  years 
in  France  a  kind  of  fixtures  made  over  to  each  successive 
occupant  of  the  supreme  power :  Senators  under  the  empire ; 
Peers  or  Prefects  during  the  Restoration;  instruments  and 
supporters  of  the  new  dynasty.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of 
principles  themselves,  and  they  look  upon  principles  in  others 
as  mere  Utopian  schemes.    To  them  whatever  is,  is  right ;  and 
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they  come  to  a  ready  understanding  with  any  change  which  has 
success  to  recommend  it.  Their  fortunes  float  uninjured  by 
political  catastrophes;  but  violence  forms  no  part  of  their 
policy,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  sooner  or  later  every 
persecution  is  followed  by  a  re-action  ;  their  moderation  is  the 
effect  of  their  prudence,  not  of  their  humanity.  The  judges 
who  sentenced  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  to  simple  imprison- 
ment for  life,  were  the  same  who  condemned  Marshal  Ney  to 
death.  The  whole  science  of  government,  as  they  practise  it, 
is  comprised  in  the  little  word  *  compound ;'  they  compound 
with  individuals,  they  compound  with  parties,  they  compound 
with  circumstances.  There  is  no  constitution  which  they  have 
not  promulgated ;  no  change  to  which  they  have  not  set  their 
seal.  Their  rule  of  politics  has  no  similarity  to  the  needle, 
which  points  to  the  North,  over  whatever  seas  and  through  what- 
ever gales  the  vessel  may  speed ;  but  is  rather  like  the  veering 
course  of  a  ship  directed  by  a  weather-cock,  changing  with 
every  wind  that  blows.  That  rule  is,  in  one  word,  the  narrow- 
est egotism,  and  the  most  constant  application  of  the  interest 
of  the  hour  to  the  concerns  of  the  state.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  is  the  true  residuum  of  all  the  governments  of 
France,  contains  the  most  compact  nucleus  of  this  party; 
which  is  represented  by  none  more  aptly,  amongst  the  elder  or 
the  younger  statesmen,  than  by  M .  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Pas- 
quier,  and  M .  Thiers. 

The  party  which  is  distinguished  for  its  fanatical  attachment 
to  the  ruling  powers  is  in  fact  only  a  variety  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  in  whom  the  fear  of 
change  amounts  to  absolute  terror ;  for  whom  every  existing 
power  is  a  providential  safe-guard ;  and  who  ask  for  nothing 
but  secure  repose,  and  an  easy  interchange  of  transactions. 
These  men  are  the  ogres  of  the  Stock-Exchange,  the  big  wigs 
of  the  counting-house,  and  the  feudal  lords  of  the  cotton  mill, 
whose  valuation  of  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  their 
country  is  exclusively  founded  on  their  own  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Next  to  them  comes  the  military  party,  less  cor- 
rupted indeed  by  lucre  but  endowed  with  far  more  valour  than 
intelligence.  To  them  the  empire  was  the  beau  id^al  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  they  are  too  much  accustomed  to  passive  obe- 
dience to  understand  the  privileges  of  free  discussion.    They 
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are  not  devoted  to  the  minister,  or  the  opinions  he  professes,  or 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  but  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
be  he  Louis  Philippe  or  Napoleon.  At  a  sign  from  one  in  high 
authority  they  are  ever  ready  to  smash  the  printing  presses, 
and  throw  the  representatives  of  the  country  out  of  the  win- 
dows— a  proceeding  which  they  term,  in  familiar  language, 
"  silencing  the  lawyers.*" 

The  last  fraction  of  the  centres,  which  might  be  mistress 
of  the  administration  if  it  had  more  energy,  is  composed  of 
all  the  Hers  partis,  which  stand  upon  the  verge  of  the 
centres  and  the  extremes.  They  are  the  pivots  upon  which 
such  variations  as  occur  in  the  majority  turn;  but  either 
from  inability  or  disinterestedness,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
Cabinet  they  neither  sow  nor  reap. 

The  personal  influence  of  Louis  Philippe  results,  perhaps, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  summing  up  in  his  character,  as 
well  as  in  his  policy,  all  the  different  elements  of  which  the 
parliamentary  majority  is  composed.  The  king  represents 
the  centres,  just  as  fairly  as  the  centres  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  France.  He  is  not  a  man  of  genius,  although 
bis  flatterers  have  styled  him  ^^  le  Napoleon  de  la  Faix"^ — he 
is  not  exactly  a  man  of  wit,  like  Louis  XVIII.  of  royal  and 
literary  memory;  but  Louis  Philippe  is  a  man  of  sense, 
endowed  with  a  just  though  not  a  keen  discernment,  and  with 
fluency  rather  than  with  eloquence ;  resolute  without  boldness, 
prudent  without  timidity,  apt  for  business,  fond  of  details, 
and  rising  gradually  from  the  details  to  the  whole  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  himself  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  gov^nment, 
more  calculating  than  observing,  never  deferring  anything  till 
the  morrow,  yet  always  ready  to  wait  for  what  the  morrow 
may  bring,  and  thus  possessing  the  qualities  which  most 
become  a  sovereign  at  an  epoch  of  transition.  The  progress 
of  denoocracy  in  France  has  passed  through  the  successive 
fldiools  of  military  enterprise  and  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  first  of  these  two  epochs,  a  time  at  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social  ladder  were  perpetually 
brought  into  contact,  is  personified  by  Napoleon,  who  was 
the  loftieBt  type  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  that  ever  rote  out 
of  ihe  chaoe  of  revolution.  Louis  Philippe  is  die  parvenu 
of  a  more  peaceful  sera,  who  has  not  been  promoted  by  the 
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splendour  of  his  achievements  or  of  his  fcHtune,  but  rather 
by  his  skill  in  turning  events  to  the  best  advantage  without 
running  counter  to  the  men  he  has  had  to  deal  with,  bj  his 
ready  compliance  with  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  his 
constant  solicitude  for  his  interests  as  vreU  as  his  reputation. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  mathematics  in  a  Swiss  day- 
school  ;  at  thirty,  he  married  a  Neapolitan  princess ;  at  forty, 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  richest  patrimony  in  Europe  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  before  the  revcdution  cf 
July  had  taken  place,  public  opinion  had  already  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  empire,  there  was  more  real  equality  under  the 
rule  of  Napoleon ;  for  the  sword  was  then  the  surest  guide  to 
fortune,  and  the  sword  was  wielded  by  the  peofde.  Murat, 
Lannes,  Mass^na,  Lefebvre,  Lasalle,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
great  army,  were  men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  But 
under  the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of 
intimidation,  there  is  more  real  liberty.  The  liberties  of 
France  are,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
tare  naturally  so  timid  and  mistrustful  as  to  be  afraid  of  their 
own  power ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  are  secure 
from  the  assaults  of  any  force  in  the  country.  Louis  Philippe 
may  perhaps  interfere  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  more 
than  a  constitutional  king  ought  to  do.  He  is  accused  of 
engrossing  all  the  activity  of  the  government,  and  of  leaving 
liis  ministers  to  bear  an  unjust  responsibility ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  die  king  himself  has  rather  fostered  than  disclaimed 
tJiis  opinion,  by  openly  professing  on  all  occasions  that  the 
system  adopted  by  the  government  is  identical  with  his  per- 
sonal views.  All  his  speedies,  addressed  to  the  Chambers,  to 
deputations,  and  to  corporate  bodies,  hold  the  same  language : 
and  these  harangues  have  been  carefully  collected  in  two 
vdumes  octavo,  forming  a  corpus  of  the  king's  polities  and 
the  king'^s  works,  whidi  are  privately  distributed  to  the 
families  about  the  court  to  encourage  or  reward  their  zeal  in 
his  service. 

This  system  of  temporizing  resistance  is  not  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  line  of  pcdicy  adopted  by  M.  Perier,  as  is  commonly 
supposed ;  but  it  has  been  the  unvarying  rule  of  Louis  Phi- 
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Uppers  conduct  in  all  the  various  positions  of  his  political  career 
and  of  his  private  life.     To  go  no  further  back  into  his  history, 
we  may  cite  the  prochunation  which  he  made  as  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  immediately  after  the  three  days,  in 
which  he  presents  himself  as  a  guarantee  of  public  order  to 
the  newly  conquered  liberties  of  the  country,  treats  the  revo- 
lution as  one  power  treats  another,  and  professes  his  object  to 
be  to  save  it  from  its  own  excesses.    At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  under  the  very  liberal  administration  of  M.  LafHtte, 
the  King  defined  his  system  in  the  following  terms,  in  his 
answer  to  a  deputation  of  the  National  Guard  of  Gaillac 
(Tarn),  on  the  29th  of  January  1881.     «  We  must  distinctly 
**  understand,^  said  he,  "  what  the  advantages  of  the  revolu- 
^  tion  really  are :  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  consist  in 
**  an  extension  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  country,  beyond  the 
*^  limits  which  public  order  and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
**  prescribe.     No  doubt,  the  revolution  of  July  ought  to  bear 
its  fruits ;  but  this  expression  is  too  often  applied  in  a  sense 
which  answers  neither  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  nor  to  the 
^  wants  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  maintenance  of  pul^c  order. 
<*  These  are,  however,  the  conditions  which  ought  to  direct 
'^  our  pdicy ;   and  we  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  a  just 
*^  MEDIUM,  equally  remote  from  the  excesses  of  popular  power 
^  and  from  the  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogative.^ 

To  say  the  truth,  the  adage  which  has  become  so  celebnUed 
in  France,  Le  Ron  nkcNE  et  ne  oouverke  pas,  cannot  be 
rigoroualy  applied  to  a  new  dynasty.  A  new  sovereign,  chosen 
by  a  pec^le  still  intoxicated  with  the  tide  of  revolution,  incurs 
liriis  and  bears  a  degree  of  responsibility  which  is  not  always 
compadUe  with  the  contemplative  inactivity  of  a  Briti^ 
monarch.  PuUic  opinion  is  not  at  those  moments  a  stream, 
which  calmly  bears  the  state  along  with  its  course ;  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  ruler  to  precede,  instead  of  waiting  for  its 
influence,  and  to  prepare  the  bed  into  which  it  will  afterwards 
flow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  King  simply  invests 
the  ministers,  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  the 
authority  of  tihe  state:  but  at  a  p^iod  of  great  political 
changes,  be  exercises  a  kind  of  initiative  in  the  community, 
attd  he  is  like  tbe  mariner  placed  highest  in  the  vessel  to  look 
o«t  lor  the  pert  to  wiiich  it  is  bound.    The  mistake  has  been 
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to  attempt  to  construe  this  peculiar  situation  into  a  la^r  of  the 
representative  system.     As  if  the  example  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  to  give  rise  to  a  new  definition  of  constitutional  monarchy* 
his  courtiers  have  invented  another  formulary  for  the  especial 
use  of  attomies-general,  which  runs :  le  Roi  rigne,  gouvemet 
€t  rCadministre  pas;    amounting,  in  fact,   to  the    notable 
discovery  that  as  a  king  has  neither  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus,  nor  the  hundred  arms  of  Briareus,  he  cannot  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  country  without  the  assistance  df  a 
few  clerks.     In  point  of  fact,  the  attention  of  Louis  Philippe 
confines  itself  to  the  more  important  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive.    The  ministers  of  public  instruction,  of  commerce,  of 
justice,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  and  of  finance,  are  nearly  free  to 
do  what  they  think  best.     But  in  the  home  department  and 
in  that  of  foreign  affairs,  the  king  only  tolerates  men  of  his 
own  choice,  who  are  in  fact  his  docile  secretaries,  by  means  of 
whom  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  police  of  the  interior,  and  him- 
self directs  the  diplomatic  relations  of  France.   He  also  reserves 
to  himself  certain  appointments,  such  as  the  places  in  the  Cour 
des  Comptes  and  the  Conseil  d'J^tat,   which  he  regards  as 
patronage  usefully  appended  to  the  civil  list,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  rewarding  his  supporters. 

This  personal  influence  of  the  king  will  necessarily  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  acquires 
more  consistency,  and  more  power  of  expressing  itself.  Till 
such  be  the  case,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  actual 
position  of  affairs.  In  all  epochs  of  transition,  there  are  in 
fact  two  powers  and  two  responsibilities:  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  ministers  who  are  responsible  to  the  chamber; 
and  the  extra-constitutional  power  of  the  sovereign,  which 
stands  awfully  responsible  to  the  sentence  of  a  revolution.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  the  only 
Frenchman  who  has  exceeded  the  limits  and  the  provisions  of 
the  charter.  This  reproach  (if  a  reproach  can  be  addressed  to 
what  was  the  necessity  of  the  times)  may  be  equally  directed 
against  the  majorities  and  minorities  in  the  state.  An  active 
minority  has  attacked,  both  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  in  La 
Vend^  not  the  ministers  and  their  acts,  but  the  sovereign 
and  the  institutions  he  was  pledged  to  defend;  in  the  Chtra- 
bfrs,  the  minority  which  signed  and  published  the  compte 
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fenduj — a  protest  hostile  to  the  monarchical  principle,  at 
least  by  its  omissions, — interposed  itself  in  the  troubles  of  the 
5th  of  June  between  the  government  and  the  insurrection ; 
lastly,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  in  the  Chambers  is  more 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  king  than  to  the  monarchy,  and 
to  the  monarchy  more  than  to  liberal  institutions. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  another  cause  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  influence :  Louis  Philippe  is  undoubtedly  a  superior 
man,  and  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  superiority;  sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  persons  of  inferior  abilities,  he  would 
regard  the  submission  of  his  own  reason  to  theirs  as  an  act  of 
abdication.  M.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  only  adviser  whom  he 
likes  to  consult,  and  even  he  has  been  put  aside,  like  a  worn-out 
iastrument,  since  the  King  has  fancied  that  the  old  diplomatist 
reads  the  political  destinies  of  Europe  with  a  less  certain  eye. 
Casimir  Perier,  Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Dupin,  and 
Odillcm  Barrot,  may  be  termed  the  generals  of  the  King's 
itaiF,  whom  he  dispatches  or  will  dispatch  upon  a  given  point 
at  the  most  opportune  moment.  But  the  entire  plan  of  the 
government  is  a  system  far  above  the  strength  or  the  powers 
of  any  one  of  these  lieutenants  of  the  crown.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  LouisP  hilippe  governs  France  by  the  right  of  his 
own  ability  :  in  the  state  of  languor  and  intellectual  anarchy 
into  which  that  country  has  fedlen,  none  of  the  parties  in 
the  state  can  supply  the  elements  of  a  great  minister;  none 
of  the  majorities  in  the  Chamber,  since  the  Revolution  of  July, 
has  ever  had  a  distinct  apprehension  of  its  own.  purposes.  To 
be  the  guardian  of  a  king,  though  he  be  only  a  constitutional 
king,  besides  the  authority  which  leads  a  parliament,  some- 
thing of  that  personal  ascendency  is  required,  which  belonged 
to  such  men  as  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Chatham,  or  Pitt. 

Louis  Philippe  is  adroit  and  fortunate,  and  indisputably 
more  fortunate  than  he  is  adroit:  his  policy  is  rarely  baffled 
in  its  low  flight  along  the  ground,  but  it  can  neither  soar  to 
greatness,  nor  extend  itself  to  a  wider  scope.  The  king  may 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  Massena,  of  whom  Napoleon  said, 
that  his  preconcerted  dispositions  were  bad,  but  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  field  of  battle  itself.  In  like  manner  Louis 
niilippe  rises  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  he 
Nquires  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  rise :  he  is  gifted  by 
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nature  with  more  elasticity  than  mobility  of  character,  and 
more  discriminating  talent  than  genius. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  principal  features  of  the  'present 
state  of  France,  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  centres, 
and  the  progressive  decomposition  of  all  parities.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  how  this  strange  fusion  has  taken  ](^lace.  We  fear 
that  the  history  of  this  change  will,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the 
history  of  the  most  insignificant  of  men,  but  the  smallest 
things  are  not  without  some  power  of  instructing  and  amus- 
ing. 

The  day  after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  unanimous  feeling 
which  had  achieved  the  victory  still  prevailed.  There  were 
shades,  indeed,  and  separate  classes  in  the  range  of  the  con- 
querors, but  there  was  but  one  party.  The  terms  resistance 
and  mouvement  were  then  alike  unknown,  and  none  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  of  politics  were  as  yet  classed  with  the 
majority,  or  the  tiers-parti,  or  the  opposition,  or  the  doctri- 
naires, or  the  republicans.  Lafayette  commanded  the  national 
guard;  Dupont  de  TEure,  Casimir  Perier,  Guizot,  and 
Dupin,  sat  in  the  same  cabinet;  and  as  for  the  legitimist 
party,  it  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  its  defeat,  and  too 
far  separated  from  the  uniform  feeling  of  the  nation,  to  show 
itself  at  all.  The  cabinet  council  met  to  deliberate,  and  the 
Chambers  proceeded  to  legislate,  after  having  strung  together 
the  articles  of  the  charter :  but  the  actual  government  was  not 
in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Chambers ;  it  still  remained  on  the 
Boulevards  and  in  the  streets,  where  the  power  of  the  mul- 
titude had  been  left,  though  the  crown  had  been  rescued. 
Day  after  day  riotous  masses  of  men  surrounded  the  palaces 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  King ;  sometimes  they  were  con- 
tented by  an  affable  salute,  at  one  time  the  royal  arms  were 
effaced  from  the  king'^s  carriages,  and  at  another  the  ministers 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  when  Casimir  Perier  came  into  office, 
the  Chambers  and  the  Ministry  resumed  their  authority ;  but 
that  event  was  the  signal  for  fresh  divisions  of  opinion.  The 
yague  outlines  of  the  several  parties  b^an  to  assume  more  pre- 
cision ;  the  two  great  fractions  of  the  liberals  separated  mcnre 
openly ;  and  whilst  the  opposition  tended  to  join  the  opinions 
of  the  republicans,  the  ministerial  party  drew  nearer  to  the 
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legitimisto.  The  majority  was  long  in  suspeuBe  between  these 
two  diviflioii6,and  the  question  was  not  decided  by  the  elections  of 
ISSlt  (or  they  were  made  under  the  influence  of  the  a{^>roach- 
log  diacusaon  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  to  abolish  which  M. 
Berier  was  obliged  to  bring  in  a  bill,  very  much  against  his 
own  inclination.  The  qpposition  advocated  war,  but  the 
rmxdatry  required  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Yet  such  was  the 
iadcciaion  of  the  majority,  that  the  ministerial  candidate  £9r 
the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Guxxl  de  TAin,  only  gained 
his  election  by  a  majority  of  five  over  M.  Laffitte,  tti«  candi- 
date of  the  opposition.  In  the  discussion  of  the  address  the 
opposition  carried  several  amendments,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  so  many  protestations  against  the  incipient  tendencies  of  the 
cabinet ;  and  M.  Perier  could  only  support  his  administration 
by  the  first  Belgian  expedition,  which  was  a  concession  made 
to  thte  opposition.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  majority 
pionoonced  itself  more  decidedly.  An  amendment  whidi  had 
been  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House,  substi* 
tuting  an  elective  candidature  to  the  nomination  of  peers  by 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  rejected  by  ^44  votes  agaimft 
186.  The  Chamber  afterwards  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
amounted  to  221  in  a  house  of  357  deputies ;  the  opposition 
was  thus  reduced  to  186,  which  was  also  the  number  of  those 
who  signed  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

Although  this  struggle  did  not  last  long  the  debates  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  exceedingly  keen,  and  neither  the 
leaden  who  had  conducted  them,  noc  the  parties  which 
figured  in  them,  were  strong  enough  to  survive  so  rude  a  con- 
flict. After  the  long  session  of  1831  Casimir  Perier  remained 
upon  die  breach  which  he  still  defended ;  but  his  pow^s  were 
eriiftuated^  his  temper  shakai,  and  the  cholera  carried  him  off. 
Lamarque^  his  most  violent  antagonist,  gave  way  like  the 
mmistCT'  to  the  vidienoe  of  his  passions.  Benjamin  Constant  died 
of  grief  at  the  first  symptoms  of  so  painful  a  schism :  Lafay« 
ette  lived  long  enou^  to  measure  all  its  consequences,  and  at 
ti»^  moment  of  his  death  he  was  so  entirely  estranged  from  his 
oim  party,  that  the  republicans  then  in  Su  Pdagie  aa  prisonera 
of  jtete  moKx VAvsn  TKs»  wiKBOws,  OM  a  ngn  tf  rqfoicimg 
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The  administration  of  Casimir  Perier,  which  tenninated  all 
the  abortive  ministerial  attempts  made  from  the  moment  of 
the  King's  inauguration  (9th  August)  to  the  13th  of  March, 
produced  a  distinct  schism  between  the  interests  and  the 
opinions  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  national  party  into 
a  majority  and  a  minority.  But  this  majority  and  mino- 
rity were  in  fact  coalitions,  the  former  of  which  was  rallied 
together  in  the  vote  of  confidence  which  had  been  passed,  the 
latter  in  the  liberal  protest  of  the  Compte  rendu. 

The  insurrection  of  June,  which  occurred  soon  after,  was  a 
perfect  St.  Bartholomew's  day  to  the  opinions  of  the  parties 
then  existing ;  the  bonds  which  united  them  were  broken,  the 
elements  which  composed  them  were  dissolved.     Each  section 
reverted  to  its  own  natural  affinities,  and  as  the  actors  in  the 
political  drama  were  reduced  to  an  isolated  position,  they  lost 
in  strength  and  unity  as  much  as  they  gained  in  independence. 
A  pari;  of  the  opposition  openly  professed  its  adherence  to 
pure  republican  theories ;  another,  and  more  numerous  portion, 
caring  less  for  the  form  than  for  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, supported  the  established  monarchical  institutions.    The 
same  schism  took  place  in  the  centres ;  of  the  three  divisions 
which  respectively  followed  M.  Dupin,  M.  Thiers,  and  M. 
Guizot,  and  which  were  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  strong 
arm  of  M.  Perier,  the  first,  being  the  most  independent  though 
the  least  numerous,  quitted  the  mass  of  the  ministerial  party, 
assumed  an  attitude  of  hostile  neutrality,  and  adopted  the  tide 
of  the  tiers  parti ;  the  more  violent  and  resolute  portion  of 
the  Doctrinaires  carried  away  the  remainder  with  it,  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  were  afterwards  made  under 
M.  M.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie,  on  the  11th  of  October.     This 
separation  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity  in  which  the 
parties  were  placed,  much  more  than  by  the  choice  of  the  per* 
sons  who  composed  them.    All  means  were  taken  to  conceal 
a  truth  which  so  cruelly  betrayed  the  inability  of  the  sections 
either  to  combine  or  to  conflict  with  consistency.     The  term 
^  opposition'  was  still  used,  though  several  oppositions  did  in 
fact  exist ;  and  every  one  was  afraid  to  avow  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  uninfluenced  by  present  friendships  or  former  precedents 
The  position  of  the  tiers  parti  was  not  I^  absiurd ;  its  m^oabers 
constantly  spoke  against  the  administration,  and  voted  Jbr  it 
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It  persisted  in  disavowing  its  separate  existence  as  a  party,  and 
whenever  it  was  treated  as  a  real  entity,  sorae  one  rose  with 
ludicrous  earnestness  to  repel  the  charge  as  a  calumny. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  distinction  between 
the  two  periods,  which  explains  the  whole  contemporary  his- 
tory of  France :  from  the  formation  of  M.  Perier's  ministry  to 
the  time  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  exclusive  doctrinaires, 
a  parliamentary  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  centres  and 
the  radical  opposition ;  but  from  the  origin  of  the  Broglie 
administration  until  its  fall  this  spring,  the  contest  lay  between 
two  fractions  of  the  majority,  the  doctrinaires  and  the  tiers 
parti,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  struggle  was  but 
too  often  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  vicissitudes  which  marked  that 
strange  campaign  of  marches  and  counter-marches  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  vacillating  habits  of  French  politicians. 
When  the  sky  had  ceased  to  lower,  when  the  streets  were  quiet, 
and  the  king  could  go  out  of  his  palace  without  meeting  an 
infernal  machine  on  his  road,  the  chamber  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tiers  parti :  the  address,  which  in  France  is  a 
kind  of  political  programme  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  recommended  ceco- 
nomy  in  the  state,  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  an  ener- 
getic policy  towards  foreign  powers,  and  a  merciful  forbearance 
towards  domestic  enemies.  But  no  sooner  did  a  riot  break 
out,  or  a  political  trial  come  on,  or  a  conspiracy  with  or  with- 
out effect  come  to  light,  than  the  chamber  flung  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  ministry,  and  seemed  to  think  that  to  refuse  any  of 
its  demands  would  be  to  endanger  the  dynasty  and  the  country. 

The  composition  of  the  chamber  was  considerably  altered  by 
the  last  elections  in  1834 ;  141  new  deputies  were  returned, 
which  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  assembly.  Of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  signed  the  Compte  rendu  only  58  remained; 
and  the  greatest  losses  were  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
The  statement  published  by  M.  Pignerre  divides  the  chamber 
of  1885  as  follows :  257  ministerial  deputies,  60  members  of 
the  tiers  parti,  107  members  of  the  opposition,  and  85  legiti- 
mists. But  this  classification  is  too  general;  and  very  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  since  we  described  the 
numerical  forces  of  the  parties  in  a  former  number.     The 
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divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  chamber  are  in  p6int  of  fact 
more  numerous :  there  now  exist  several  oppositions,  several 
tiers  partis,  and  several  fractions  among  the  adherents  of  the 
ministry.  The  chamber  is  now  no  longer  what  it  was  at  first, 
and  the  dissolution  of  existing  parties  has  materially  advanced 
in  the  last  three  sessions*  The  last  elections  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  the  republican  deputies,  and  introduced  a  small  coterie 
of  legitimists :  a  new  kind  of  tiers  parti  has  been  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  jeune  droite,  which  acts  with  the  opposition, 
though  it  holds  very  different  principles  of  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  appointment  of  M.  Thiers  has  sepa- 
rated the  doctrinaire  fraction  from  the  pure  ministerialists, 
and  has  driven  the  former  to  join  the  counter-opposition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  dissolution  of  the  ci-devant 
liberal  parties  is  consummated,  and  they  require  no  secret 
mine  to  demolish  them. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  deputies  of  France  hold  their 
sittings,  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  of  eight  sections 
of  benches,  which  radiate  from  the  tribune  and  the  pre- 
sident's chfidr:  each  of  these  sections  represents  a  different 
shade  of  opinion  or  party.  The  division  which  occupies  the 
seats  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  president  calls  itself  the 
Opposition  Puritaine^  or  Radical  Opposition,  since  the  laws 
of  September  have  forbidden  any  one  in  France  to  aspire  to 
the  title  of  a  Republican :  this  section  consists  of  about  forty 
members.  The  next  compartment  is  filled  by  the  monarchical 
opposition,  headed  by  M.  Barrot,  and  amounting  to  sixty 
deputies.  The  first  section  of  the  centre  gauche  is  formed  ai 
forty  or  fifty  members  of  the  old  tiers  parti ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deputies,  who  are  chiefly  placemen,  merchants,  or 
manufacturers,  compose  what  is  called  the  centre  pur,  the 
sacred  battalion  of  the  ministry;  seventy  members  of  the 
eentfe  droit  vote  with  the  doctrinaires :  about  thirty  avowed 
or  secret  legitimists  are  scattered  along  the  benches  to  the 
right  of  the  president,  and  fifty  or  sixty  deputies,  who  sit  with 
them,  compose  the  jeune  droite^  a  party  which  directs  its 
attacks  against  the  administrative  acts  of  the  government 
more  than  against  its  general  policy ;  and  as  it  is  still  unfettered 
by  any  pledges,  its  prospects  are  far  from  discouraging. 

At  a  time  when   the  systematic  opinions  of  the  several 
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parties  are  reduced  to  nothing,  there  are  no  better  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  characters,  than  by  passing 
their  leaders  in  review. 

The  extreme  Left  can  boast  of  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers, but  it  has  never  had  a  real  leader;  Lafayette  himself 
would  have  remained  isolated,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vene- 
ration with  which  he  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  younger 
deputies ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
party  to  exercise  no  solid  influence  and  to  reject  all  sound 
discipline.  Like  the  Radicals  in  other  countries,  the  extreme 
left  may  be  compared  to  the  vieuw  grognards  of  the  imperial 
guard,  who  were  bravery  itself,  but  whose  ill-humour  was 
not  soothed  even  by  success ;  j  ust  so,  the  Puritans  of  France 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  extension  given  to  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country,  as  long  as  the  royal  prerogative 
retains  any  portion  of  its  influence.  They  have  been  compared 
to  the  veterans  of  the  first  emigration,  of  whom  Louis  XVII L 
himself  said  that  they  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  any- 
thing; and  it  is  certain  that  their  theories  (if  so  good  a  name 
can  be  bestowed  on  so  rude  a  chaos  of  schanes)  are  composed 
of  abstract  doctrines,  which  bear  no  fitness  to  the  age,  the 
position,  or  the  manners  of  the  country.  This  branch  of  the 
opposition  professes  the  most  strict  inflexibility  of  principle; 
it  contains  some  honourable  men,  but  their  intelligence  is  in 
goieral  less  awakened  than  their  patriotism,  and  they  are 
equally  ignorant  of  men  and  of  affairs.  Whilst  the  friends  of 
M.  Barrot  were  maintaining  a  prudent  neutrality  toward  the 
cabinet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  doctrinaires, 
and  thus  to  effect  an  approximation  between  the  future 
administration  and  their  own  position,  the  Puritans  stigmatised 
their  policy  as  infamous,  though  it  was  clearly  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  received  tactics  of  representative  as- 
semblies. The  discredit  of  the  Centres  arises  from  their 
readiness  to  compromise  upon  all  occasions ;  the  incapacity  of 
the  extreme  Left  proceeds  from  its  unwillingness  to  make  any 
compromise  at  all ;  and  in  politics,  nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  to  say  of  official  power  what  the  old  dandy  in  the  farce 
said  of  the  coat  he  ordered,  *^  If  I  can  get  into  it,  I  will  not 
<^  take  it.^  In  this  division  of  the  Chamber  every  deputy 
fights  or  forages  for  himself  unsupported  by  any  reguliur 
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force;  nevertheless  two  sections  may  be  distinguished  in  it: 
that  of  the  dissatisfied  or  disappointed,  of  whom  M .  Laffitte  is 
certainly  the  most  pleasing  specimen ;  and  that  of  the  more 
active  men,  whose  chief  speaker  is  M.  Gamier  Pages* 

"  Y-a-t-il  au  monde/'  says  Timon,  in  one  of  the  pamphleU  before  us,  *'quelqu*un 
de  plus  bienveillant  que  M.  Laffitte  ?  combien  roia  et  particufiert  n'ont-ils  pai 
abus6  de  la  facility  de  ce  bon  et  aimable  caractdre !  Quelle  s^rtnit^  d'ame  aprH 
tant  de  fortime  perdue,  et  tant  de  nobles  esp^rances  foul^es  aux  pieds !  quel 
organe  flatteur !  quelle  fluidity  de  paroles !  quelle  nettet^  et  quelle  science  dans 
ees  expositions  finaucidre s.  11  unit  aux  graces  d*un  homme  de  cour,  lorsque  la 
eour  avait  des  graces,  la  simplicity  tt  le  bonhomie  d'un  n^gociant.  La  vie  privte 
de  M.  Laffitte  serait  un  cours  de  morale  en  action." 

This  eulogium  of  his  personal   qu^ties  is  not   indeed 
exaggerated;    but  in  his  political  character,  great  are   the 
failings,  the  deficiencies,  and   the  illusions,  of  so  excellent 
a  man.     There  was  a  time  when  the  sole  organs  of  the  liberal 
party  in   France  were  the  eloquence  of  General  Foy,   the 
columns  of  the  "  Constitutionnel,''  and  the  drawing-rooms  of 
M.  Laffitte.     M.  Laffitte  was,  in  fact,  the  guardian  of  all  the 
passions  and  the  opinions  which  were  afterwards  to  effect  so 
great  a  change ;   but  he  was  unable  to  give  them  any  just 
direction,  and  he  abandoned  them  in  18^0  to  sheer  carbo- 
narism,  in  1827  to  the  doctrinaires.     When  the  Revolution 
of  July  took  place,  it  was  to  him  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
owed  his  crown;    and  M.  Laffitte,  instead  of  securing  the 
necessary  stipulations,   was  perhaps   the  main   cause  which 
induced  the  Chamber  to  waive  various  important  conditions* 
In  1880,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prime  minister ;  but  in  the 
four  months  during  which  he  held  office,  the  power  of  the 
government  was  constantly  escaping  from  his  grasp;    open 
riot  appeared  in  the  streets,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
betrayed  him,  and  the  lower  house  at  length  declared  itself 
against  him. 

M.  Laffitte  does  not  see  either  men  or  things  as  they  are^ 
but  as  he  wishes  them  to  be;  he  is  guided  by  his  heart  more 
than  by  his  judgment,  and  his  politics  are  a  dystem  of  illusory 
optimism  applied  to  matters  of  government.  It  is  precisely 
because  he  demands  too  little  of  his  co-adjutors,  that  he  hopes 
for  too  much  from  them ;  and  half  their  ingratitude  towards 
hio)   may  have  been  caused  by  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
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It  was  easy  to  predict,  as  early  as  1880,  at  what  moment 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  LaiBtte  would  embrace  each  other  for 
the  last  time,  and  how  long  M.  Thiers  would  remain  faithful 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  first  patron. 

The  public  credit  of  France  was  founded  on  the  day  that 
Baron  Louis  induced  the  government  of  the  Restoration  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  M.  Laffitte  who  laid 
the  basis  of  the  financial  system  in  1816,  who  explained  its 
mechanism,  and  taught  the  ministers  to  set  it  in  motion.  In 
18S4,  he  alone  of  all  the  liberal  party  understood  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Villele  for  the  reduction  of  the  five  per  cents. ;  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  compromise  his  popularity  by  defending  it. 
Ever  since  1880,  M.  Laffitte  has  demanded,  year  after  year,  the 
suppression  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  if  his  own  labours 
have  not  contributed  to  the  progress  of  financial  economy, 
at  least  he  has  not  ceased  to  encourage  and  to  adopt  the  most 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject. 

The  disinterestedness  of  M.  Laffitte  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  abridge  his  influence : 
if  he  had  been  more  ambitious,  he  might  still  be  in  office. 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  men 
as  eminent  as  Lafayette,  Royer-CoUard,  and  Laffitte,  are 
content  to  retire  as  tranquil  spectators  of  the  power  they 
themselves  created,  and  which  was  once  in  their  own  hands : 
but  France  is  also  the  country  in  which  great  and  patriotic 
sacrifices  are  least  honoured  by  public  opinion ;  and  whilst 
Buonaparte  is  worshipped  as  a  demigod,  scarcely  a  thought  is 
reserved  to  virtues  which  rival  those  of  Washington. 

M.  Gamier  Pag^s  is  the  organ  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
opinions  which  are  most  hostile  to  monarchical  institutions ; 
and  the  difficult  part  he  has  to  play,  which  demands  an  equal 
porticm  of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  could  not  be  entrusted  to 
a  more  prudent  or  a  more  determined  character. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  has  the  best  qualities  of  a  legal  advocate, 
without  the  defects  common  to  that  profession.  His  eloquence 
is  more  solid  than  brilliant,  expressing  no  more  than  what  he 
kneans  to  say,  neither  enfeebled  by  irrelevancies,  nor  led  away 
by  feeling  or  violence,  never  disconcerted  by  interruption,  but 
uanceuvring  with  singular  presence  of  mind  under  embar* 
fataing    circumstances.      He  maintains  his  ground    against 
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M.  Thiers,  and  gives  back  sally  for  sally  without  going  further 
than  a  man  of  the  world  ought  to  do.  He  compels  the  adverse 
majority  to  listen  to  him,  braving  their  murmurs  with  imper- 
turbable coolness ;  and  he  contrives  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  oaths  he  has  taken  to  the  King  and  Charter,  whilst  he 
profits  by  every  opportunity  of  placing  his  own  convictions 
in  the  strongest  light  But  notwithstanding  these  personal 
advantages,  M.  Gamier  Pag^  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the 
leader  of  a  party.  His  activity  is  wasted  on  details ;  and  he 
is  deficient  in  that  power  which  enlists  masses  of  men  in  the 
defence  of  an  interest  or  an  opinion.  Like  all  the  princi- 
pal organs  of  the  republicans,  he  is  more  distinguished  for 
dose  powers  of  reasoning,  than  for  the  extent  or  elevation 
of  his  mind.  The  fact  that  the  mere  question  of  the  form  of 
political  institutions  is  in  reality  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  great  social  difficulties  arising  from  the  state  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  religious  belief  and 
the  manners  of  the  country,  is  one  which  has  not  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  this  young  deputy.  But  M.  Garnier  Pag^s  is 
yoked  to  his  political  connections;  he  advocates  universal 
suffrage,  though  he  is  very  well  aware  that  the  rule  of  brute 
force,  whether  it  consist  in  the  despotism  of  the  many  or  of 
the  few,  has  never  yet  solved  the  great  problem  of  govern- 
ment :  but  he  defends  it  as  the  standard  of  his  party.  Perhaps 
he  is  disinterested  enough  to  desire  the  reputation  of  an  orator 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  tribune ;  but  the  conduct  of  his 
party  is  a  hinderance  to  his  own  progress ;  and  the  cry  of 
popular  insurrection  has  more  than  once  drowned  his  voic^ 
or  refuted  his  speeches. 

The  regular  parliamentary  opposition  was  for  a  long  time 
cxmducted  by  two  leaders,  M.  Mauguin,  and  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  :  the  former  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  its  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  the  latter  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
home  department.  Both  of  them  affected  to  direct  the  party ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  chief  influence  was  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Mauguin  during  the  first  years  of  the  new  government,  when 
the  opposition  was  above  all  a  war  party ;  and  that  influence 
has  devolved  on  M.  Barrot  ever  since  the  opposition,  resigning 
itself  to  the  continuance  of  the  peace,  has  become  simply  the 
party  of  liberal  internal  ameUoration.     This  change  necefr- 
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flaiily  gaye  rise  to  a  sqiaration  between  two  men  who  are  rivals 
in  ambition,  in  reputation,  and  in  talent.  Besides  which,  the 
riews  they  take  of  government  are  very  different.  M.  Barrot 
is  an  antagonist  of  the  principle  of  centralisation,  and  he 
shares  the  opinion  of  Si^yes,  who  wished  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  communes  as  the  basis  of  political 
liberty :  M.  Mauguin  is  as  firm  a  partisan  of  centralisation 
as  M.  Thiers  himself,  and  the  liberties  of  his  country  are  to 
him  of  secondary  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  power.  In 
point  of  fact  they  have  neither  of  them  very  determined 
opinions :  M.  Mauguin  is  led  by  his  versatile  and  uncertain 
character,  to  change  his  point  of  view  every  instant ;  and  the 
contemplative  disposition  of  M.  Barret  renders  his  ideas  vague 
and  often  abstract.  They  both  perceive  how  ill  the  education 
of  the  bar,  which  was  formerly  the  only  mode  of  preparation 
for  public  affairs,  can  compensate  to  a  statesman  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  interests  of  his  country ;  but  the  one  has  not 
the  courage,  nor  the  other  the  patience,  requisite  to  set  about 
a  task  which  would  change  their  habits,  and  demand  more 
than  desultory  observation  can  give.  M.  Mauguju  has  neither 
friends  nor  partisans,  although  he  is  affable  and  agreeable 
in  his  manners;  because  he  has  never  been  known  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  any  one,  and  because  his  opinions  are  too 
volatile  to  excite  confidence,  or  to  confer  authority.  M.  Bar- 
tot,  notwithstanding  his  general  popularity  and  his  eloquent 
good  sense,  is  deficient  in  that  magical  energy  which  acts  so 
forcibly  on  masses  of  men ;  and  he  neglects  to  discipline  his 
supporters,  by  inspiriting  the  timid,  and  encouraging  the 
warm-hearted,  who  act  with  him.  The  characters  of  both 
these  distinguished  men  are  incomplete. 

To  close  the  parallel  we  have  drawn,  we  shall  borrow  the 
just  and  striking  sketches  which  Timon  gives  of  these  two 
deputies. 

"  M.  Mauguin  n'a  pas  assez  de  suite  dans  scs  id^es ;  il  fait  trop  d' opposition 
individuelle,  et  ne  fait  pas  assez  d'opposition  collective;  il  d^tourne  et  fait 
avortery  par  ses  brusques  sorties,  des  combinalsons  dont  il  ne  se  donne  pas  la 
peine  de  8*enqu6rir ;  il  se  tait  quand  il  devrait  parler,  ou  il  parle  quand  il  devrait 
■e  taiire ;  il  soudent  des  thdses,  pour  le  moins  extraordinaires,  si  ce  n'est  fausses  ; 
il  ne  met  pas  ses  talens  au  service  de  ses  opinions ;  il  r^cule  devant  les  principes; 
il  prend  trop  la  finesse  pour  la  prudence,  et  la  foiblesse  pour  la  moderation. 

"  M.  Mauguin  a  des  gestes  nobles,  une  parole  claire  et  r6sonnante,  nne  attitude 
feme.    On  peut  lui  reprocher  de  trop  cifeulcr  les  tffets  oratoires,  ct  de  ne  pas 
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■'abandonner  uiez  it  la  nature.  11  est  par  dessus  tout  habile.  Quelquefois, 
lorsqu'il  s*anime,  et  que  chez  lui  le  nature!  Pemporte  but  I'art,  il  cesae  d'etre 
rhSteur,  il  devient  orateur,  il  s*£ldve  jusqu'i  la  plus  haute  eloquence.  Alors  il 
fait  fremir,  pilir,  ou  pleurer  sur  les  d^chiremens  de  la  Pologne  expirante.  Mais 
ces  efiusions  de  r&me  ne  sont  pas  communes  chez  M.  Mauguin ;  et  elles  n'6chap- 
pent  bien  qu'i  des  orateurs  plus  vrais,  plus  fougueux,  et  plus  irr^guliers.  M. 
Mauguin  est  trop  maitre  de  lui-m6me  pour  trouver  le  path^tique,  qui  ne  se 
rencontre  que  lorsqu*on  ne  le  cherche  pas  :  mais  il  manie  avec  un  avantage 
d6cid6  le  sarcasme  poignant,  et  I'ironie  i  lame  fine.  II  se  refiroidit  de  la  coldre  de 
sea  adversaires. 

**  Je  Tai  m  beau,  lorsque  du  haut  de  la  tribune  il  luttait  centre  Casimir 
P^rier,  son  redoutable  ennemL  Le  ministre  6puis6,  hors  d'haleine,  lan9ait  sur 
la  tribune  les  Eclairs  de  son  oeil  en  feu.  II  bondissait  sur  son  banc  ;  il  brisait 
entre  ses  dents  des  exclamations  entrecoup6es  de  menaces.  M.  Maugruin,  de  ses 
Uvres  souriantes,  lui  d6cochait  de  ces  traits  qui  ne  font  pas  jaillir  le  sang,  mais 
qui  restent  sous  T^piderme.  II  voltigeait  autour  du  ministre,  et  se  poeait  en 
quelque  sorte  sur  son  front  Comme  le  taon  qui  pique  un  taureau  mugissant,  il 
entrait  dans  ses  naseaux ;  et  Casimir  Perier  ^cumait,  se  debattait  sous  lui,  et 
demandait  grrace." 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  is  no  less  happily  appreciated  in  the 
following  lines,  which  contain  as  much  truth  in  a  somewhat 
less  inflated  style. 

"  M.  Odillon  Barrot  6tudie  pen  et  lit  peu ;  il  r£fl6chit  plus  qu*il  n'observe,  son 
esprit  n'a  d'activit^,  et  ne  veille  que  dans  les  hautes  r^ions  de  la  pens^e^ 
Ministre,  il  languirait,  et  se  laisserait  surprendre  dans  Tapplication.  11  serait 
plus  propre  i  dinger  qu*i  ex^cuter,  et  il  brillerait  moins  dans  Taction  que  dans 
le  conseiL  II  negligerait  les  details  et  le  courant  des  af&ires ;  non  pas  qu'il  y 
soit  impropre,  mais  il  y  serait  inattentif. 

"  Ce  qui  le  frappe  d'abord  dans  un  siyet,  c*est  Tensemble  :  cette  manidrt 
d'envisager  les  choses  lui  vient  de  I'aptitude  particulidre  de  son  esprit,  de 
I'exercice  de  la  tribune,  et  des  proc6d6s  de  son  ancien  metier  d'avocat  &  la  Cou^ 
de  Cassation.  Personne  ne  sait  mieux  que  lui  abstraire  et  r^sumer  une  th^orie, 
et  je  r^arde  M.  O.  Barrot  comme  le  premier  g^n^ralisateur  de  la  Chambre.  11 
possdde  m§me  cette  £Bu;ult6  i  un  plus  haut  d6gr6  que  M.  Guizot,  qui  ne  Texerce 
que  sur  certains  points  donn^  de  philosophic  et  de  politique  ;  tandis  que  M.  O. 
Barrot  improvise  ses  generalisations  avec  une  remarquable  puissance,  sur  la 
premiere  question  venue.  Tons  deux  sont  dogmatiques  comme  les  theoriciens, 
tons  deux  affirmatifs, — mais  M.  Guisot  davantage,  car  M.  Guizot  doute  moins 
que  M.  O.  Barrot ;  il  prend  plus  vite  son  parti,  et  il  mdne  une  resolution  tout 
droit  i  son  but  avec  le  vif  et  le  roide  de  son  caractere. 

"  M.  Odillon  Barrot  est  plus  raisonneur  qu'ingenieux,  plus  dedaigneux 
qu'amer,  plus  tempere  que  vehement;  son  regard  ne  jette  pas  assez  de  flammes; 
on  ne  sent  pas  assez  sa  poitrine  se  soulever  et  son  cceur  bondir  ;  trop  souvent  sa 
vigueur  s*afiaisse  et  tombe,  et  sou  arme  lui  est  lourd  avant  la  fin  du  combat 
MaStre  de  ses  passions  et  de  sa  parole,  il  calme  en  lui  et  autour  de  lui  la  colore 
des  autres  et  les  soulevemens  orageux  de  la  gauche.  II  prepare,  il  couvre  sa 
retraite  dans  les  pas  difficiles  avec  Thabilite  d'un  general  consomme." 

M.  Mauguin  is  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  office  than 
M.  Barrot ;  he  is  already  at  ihe  foot  of  the  mountain,  unin- 
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cumbered  with  party  pledges  or  any  other  ties ;  nevertheless, 
without  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  he  will  never  arrive  at  the 
summit  by  the  broad  road  of  public  opinion.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  resources  and  enterprising  genius,  his  want 
of  good  sense  and  perseverence  has  placed  him  in  a  most  false 
position,  and  compromised  him  with  all  classes  of  opinion. 
The  opposition  maltreaU  him,  and  the  majority  mistrusts  him. 
In  addition  to  his  functions  as  a  French  deputy,  he  has,  like 
some  of  our  radical  members,  accepted  the  functions  of  a  paid 
agent  for  the  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  which  of  course  converts 
his  position  as  a  legislator  into  that  of  an  advocate  in  certain 
cases.  And  such  is  his  restless  ambition  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  press,  that  it 
deters  those  who  would  otherwise  be  attracted  by  his  great 
ability. 

M.  Barrot  enjoys  a  reputation  for  rectitude  which  ensures 
him  personal  respect,  even  from  those  who  reject  his  views. 
At  the  same  time  the  progressive  power  of  his  mind  enables 
him  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  political  opinions  and  situation  of  his  country.  He  has 
spoken  but  little  in  the  Chamber  this  session,  and  he  has  even 
absented  himself  at  the  latter  part  of  it,  because  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  whole  opposition  will  do  in  the  end ;  he  is 
coming  over  to  safer  and  more  practical  views.  M .  Barrot 
will  doubtless  belong  to  some  future  administration ;  he  will 
perhaps  be  prime  minister ;  but  his  character  is,  like  his  party, 
deficient  in  the  highest  views  of  philosophy  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  without  that  thirst  for  action,  which  in  M.  Thiers 
supplies  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  judgment. 

Between  the  opposition  and  the  tiers  parti,  a  few  isolated 
deputies  take  thdr  seats,  such  as  M.M.  Royer-CoUard,  La- 
martine,  Berenger,  and  the  jeune  droUe  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  men  of  whom  this  section  is  composed 
are  remarkable  fen*  their  knowledge  of  affairs,  their  sincere 
independence,  their  disinterested  freedom  from  old  prejudices, 
and  their  zeal  in  the  adoption  of  the  soundest  principles  of 
l^slation.  But  tlieir  first  attempt  to  organise  a  party  in  the 
Biunian  Choiaeul  has  not  succeeded.  The  members  of  the 
jeune  droit  are  debaters,  rather  than  speakers ;  their  influence 
ia  small  on  mere  political  ^uesticms ;  but  when  the  interests  of 
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the  administration  or  the  country  are  concerned  their  voice 
usually  preponderates.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Vivien  are  the 
most  solid  and  the  most  brilliant  organs  of  these  opinions; 
they  have  both  attained  to  remarkable  distinction  in  a  very 
riiort  time,  by  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and  their  activity 
in  the  cause  of  whatever  is  just  and  good.  M.  Vivien  has 
passed  rapidly  through  the  appointments  of  procureur-g^neral, 
pr^fet  de  police,  and  conseiller  d^^tat,  which  have  helped  to 
mature  his  reputation ;  but  M.  Dufaure  owes  his  influence 
s<dely  to  an  ability  and  a  fervid  eloquence  which  recall  the 
virtues  and  the  qualities  of  his  countrymen  of  the  Gironde. 

The  Hers  partly  properly  so  called,  is  the  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  the  middle  classes  in  the  Chamber ;  and  whilst  it 
has  never  displayed  any  novel  or  elevated  views,  it  is  composed 
of  a  body  of  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
but  also  the  utmost  inaptitude  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment.  The  tiers  parti  contains  some  men  of  business  and 
some  distinguished  orators,  such  as  M.  Passy,  M.  Calmon, 
M.  Sauzet,  and  M.  Dupin ;  but  none  of  them  rise  to  the 
theory  of  government,  and  they  are  all  imperfect  or  inconsistent 
in  its  application.  M.  Passy,  who  is  now  minister  of  com- 
merce, professes  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and  Say  in 
political  economy,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have 
radically  reformed  the  prohibitive  system  of  France ;  but  he 
has  surrendered  these  convictions  to  the  ascendency  of 
M.  Thiers.  He  is  ill  adapted  for  the  fatigues  of  office ;  he 
acts  with  difficulty ;  he  mistrusts  his  colleagues,  resents  their 
conduct,  and  becomes  an  embarrassing  coadjutor  because  he  is 
crossed  and  dissatisfied.  M.  Sauzet  has  all  the  genuine  qua* 
lities  of  an  advocate,  and  he  would  plead  with  equal  good  faith 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  provided  a  decent  interval  had 
elapsed  between  his  two  speeches.  He  entered  the  Chamber 
as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  amnesty,  and  he  advocated  a 
system  of  conciliation  with  all  the  tram^rts  of  his  oratorical 
passion;  within  a  few  months  his  versatile  eloquence  was 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  laws  of  September.  M.  Sauzet 
is  a  Idnd  of  oratorical  machine,  which  exercises  a  vast  influ- 
ence on  the  assembled  legislators  of  France  with  its  sesquipe* 
dalian  phrases ;  but  when  one  peruses  the  ample  harangue  in 
the  Mooiteur,  without  the  accompaiiying  gesture  and  the 
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sonorous  accent  of  the  orator,  one  is  ashamed  of  emotions 
excited  by  such  common-place  views  and  such  loose  reasoning. 
Ever  since  M.  Sauzet  has  belonged  to  the  administration,  he 
sees  every  thing  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  the  great  work 
of  reconciliation  seems  to  him  to  have  been  achieved  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  his  admission  into  the  cabinet.  The 
lamentations  of  the  population  of  Lyons,  the  complaints  of  the 
prisoners  of  Ham,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  republican  convicts, 
have  ceased  to  reach  his  ear.  He  now  confines  his  eloquence  to 
enlarging,  after  M.  Thiers,  on  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  and  he  is  lulled  in  his  slumbers  by  the  dreams 
of  the  best  of  all  possible  ministers  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 

M.  Dupin  has  frequently  been  compared  to  Lord  Brougham, 
and,  as  political  characters,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much 
like  one  another  as  the  differences  of  their  respective  countries 
will  permit.  M.  Dupin  has  not  such  extensive  acquirements, 
or  such  vast  intellectual  power  as  the  ex-chancellor,  but  he 
has  the  same  penetration,  the  same  keen  and  stirring  eloquence. 
He  fairly  represents  the  vulgar  good  sense,  the  capricious 
independence,  and  the  coarse  irony  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France. 
The  education  of  M.  Dupin  has  rendered  his  character  a 
strange  medley  of  elements.  Belonging  by  birth  and  by 
instinct  to  the  middle  classes,  he  has  nevertheless  inherited 
from  his  family  what  the  French  term  *  torgueil  de  la  Robsy 
and  the  strict  traditions  of  Gallican  Jansenism.  As  a  lawyer, 
a  magistrate,  and  a  deputy,  he  has  ever  been  the  first  amongst 
his  equals— primus  inter  pares — ^but  he  has  risen  no  higher. 
He  has  been  blamed  for  not  having  seized  the  reins  of  the  admi- 
nistration, when  they  were  within  his  grasp ;  but  M.  Dupin 
rejected  the  offers  made  to  him  from  a  just  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  from  a  conviction  that  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  him  were  incompatible  with  the  good  of  his  country. 

M.  Dupin  has  been  for  many  years  the  king'^s  adviser  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs ;  Louis  Philippe  is  averse  to 
changing  the  nature  of  their  connexion — and  he  is  afraid  of 
the  hasty  temper  and  the  excitable  character  of  a  man  whom  he 
has  known  so  long.  As  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Dupin 
-iMsa  very  different  task  to  perform  from  that  of  the  Speaker 
dT  our  House  of  Commoos;  and  nothing  gives  a  stronger 
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impression  of  the  political  and  social  differences  of  the  two 
countries,  than  to  see  duties  which  are  sustained  in  England 
by  gravity  of  character  and  a  solemn  demeanour,  discharged 
in  France  in  the  tones  of  overbearing  reproof  and  in  vollies 
of  impetuous  eloquence.  M.  Dupin  actually  rides  the 
Chamber,  sometimes  spurring  it  on,  and  sometimes  curbing  it 
m ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  skill  of  a  horseman  as  adroit 
as  he  is  bold,  he  takes  care  to  humour  its  natural  propensities, 
and  to  yield  a  prudent  compliance  if  it  offers  any  resistance  to 
his  authority. 

M.  Dupin  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  men  in 
France,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman ;  his 
courage  seldom  rises  to  boldness ;  his  character  is  more  influ- 
enced by  his  antipathies  than  by  his  sympathies ;  his  political 
conduct  is  deficient  in  consistency  and  propriety ;  and  his 
temper  fits  him  for  opposition  more  than  for  office. 

Timon,  who  has  evidently  no  partiality  for  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  nevertheless  does  justice  to  his  talents  in  the 
following  passage: 

**  M.  Dupin  n*a  pas  une  eloquence  aussi  savante  de  m^thode,  aussi  haute  de 
pent^,  auMi  pure  de  forme  que  M.  Berryer  ;  mais  elle  est  peut-etre  plus  sub- 
•tantielle,  plus  anim^e,  et  plus  pittoresque.  Vues  k  la  loupe  du  goflt,  les  saillies 
de  M.  Dupin  paraissent  un  peu  raboteuses ;  mais  ^  distance  elles  saisissent  par 
leur  nature),  et  leur  grossidret6  meme.  11  tire  ses  comparaisons  des  choses  com- 
munes, des  habitudes  de  la  vie,  des  usages,  des  mceurs,  des  termes  de  droit,  et 
des  fapons  de  parler  provinciales ;  et  il  fait  rire  ses  auditeurs  d*un  rire  franc  et 
DationaL  Nul  ne  sait  mieux  que  M.  Dupin  faire  vibrer,  quand  il  le  veut,  la 
fibre^populaire,  parce  qu'il  est  dans  ces  momens  \k  de  tous  les  orateurs  le  plus 
clair  et  le  plus  fort :  alors  toutes  ses  id^es  s'enchatnent,  tous  ses  mots  portent, 
toutes  ses  preuves  se  deduisent  Tune  de  I'autre :  alors  M.  Dupin  est  comparable 
i  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  plus  rationnel  parmi  les  logiciens,  et  de  plus  v£h6ment 
parmi  les  orateura. 

"  Malheureusement  M.  Dupin  est  souvent  in^gal,  et  il  tombe  dans  le  trivial 
€t  le  has.  Son  imagination  le  domine :  si  quelque  bon  mot  passe  devant  lui 
pendant  qu'il  gesticule  A  la  tribune,  il  I'attrape  k  la  vol^  et  la  lance  sur  la 
chambre  k  la  risque  de  blesser  la  premidre  t€te  venue. 

**  II  a  plus  de  virility  dans  la  parole  que  dans  les  principes,  plus  de  puissance 
d'argumentation  que  de  jugement,  et  plus  d*ind4pendance  de  tetc  que  de  cceur. 
Ne  vous  6tonnez  pas  s'il  commence  k  parler  pour,  et  8*il  finit  par  conclure 
Centre.— Est-oe  que  vous  ne  savez  pas  qu'il  s'abandonne  au  courant  de  set 
inspirations  ?  " 

The  Jast  part  of  this  criticism  is  perhaps  too  severe,  for  it 
is  unjust  to  exaggerate  and  brand  the  fickleness  of  M.  Dupin 
at  a  time  wh&Oi  every  one  participates,  more  or  less,  in  the 
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Jame  fluctuations.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  is  upright 
in  heart,  warm  in  patriotism,  and  devotedly  attached  to  a  l^;al 
order  of  things.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  to  the  more 
liberal  side,  when  he  believed  that  order  to  be  threatened  by 
the  formation  of  the  Doctrinaire  ministry  of  the  11th  of  Oc-  ^ 
tober.  That  courageous  determination  covers  a  multitude  of 
weaknesses;  at  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  minds  are 
stripped  of  their  convictions,  and  left  without  support,  we  can- 
not be  exceedingly  astonished  if  the  uncertainties  of  political 
principle  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  actions  of  a  politician. 
The  ministerial  fraction  of  the  Centres  now  follows  M. 
Thiers  as  easily  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  M.  Perier. 
M.  Thiers  is  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Chamber.  The  first  time 
he  mounted  the  tribune  he  was  interrupted  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  deputies ;  his  reputation  for  cynical  indifference,  the  tone 
of  levity  which  he  affected,  and  the  very  ease  of  a  speaker  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  nature  of  his  arguments,  were  against 
him. 

■*  La  chambre,"  says  the  biographer  of  M.  Thiers,  in  the  letter  we  have  also 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  "  traitait  le  jeune  sous-s^cr^taire  d'etat  comme 
un  homme  qui  vient  faire  de  la  litt^rature  ou  de  I'histoire  de  rh6teur  A  la 
tribune ;  et  plusieurs  fois  le  ministre  des  finances  fiit  oblig6  de  promettre  aux 
d^put^  de  la  majority  que  M.  Thiers  ne  remplirait  pas  les  fonctions  de  commissaire 
du  roi  dans  la  discussion  des  projets  de  loi  qu'il  £tait  urgent  de  CiEdre  adopter." 

But  the  influence  of  M .  Thiers  over  the  Chamber  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  his  fortunes ;  he  is  one  of 
those  men  whom  adversity  does  not  improve,  but  rather 
crush :  and  who  grow  in  ability  as  well  as  in  power  under 
the  influence  of  success.  He  reminds  us  of  the  wren  which 
soared  upon  the  eaglets  wings  to  meet  the  sun.  Under  the 
P^rier  administration,  M.  Thiers  was  already  felt  to  be  a 
necessary  coadjutor;  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  JunCf 
he  was  more  a  minister  than  the  ministers,  and  his  advice  was 
f(dlowed  in  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  In  the  ministerial 
revolution  of  the  11th  October,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
introduce  M.  Guizot  into  the  cabinet,  without  taking  M.  Thiers 
as  a  counterpoise:  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  prime 
minister  of  France,  and  the  representative  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  his  country.  His  flatterers  did  not  fail  to  compare 
him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  very  excellent  speech  he  made  in  the 
recent  debate  on  the  Colony  of  Algiers.    But  the  comparison 
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was  equally  unworthy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  unsuitable  to  M. 
Thiers,  who  is  not  a  statesman,  but  a  journalist  in  power. 
He  foresees  nothing  fix)m  a  distance,  cares  but  little  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  affairs,  or  to  form  strong  and  lasting 
combinations.  He  stands  upon  the  breach  where  he  defends 
himself,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  gaining  upon 
his  adversaries  when  he  is  favoured  by  fortune,  without 
knowing  what  the  issue  of  the  contest  wiU  be.  His  policy  is 
the  creature  of  expediency,  profiting  by  a  happy  turn,  and 
surmounting  an  unfavourable  one,  without  asserting  any 
control  over  events.  He  is  impelled  and  sustained  by  ambi- 
tion against  all  obstacles ;  an  ambition  which  is  not  wholly 
for  himself,  but  also  for  his  country.  Yet  he  is  unable  to 
impart  true  greatness  to  his  purposes  or  his  undertakings, 
because  he  is  wholly  deficient  in  that  moral  sentiment  which 
is  the  source  of  every  noble  passion ;  and  because  his  God, 
if  he  have  a  God,  is  self-interest. 

Louis  Philippe  has  the  solid  qualities  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  M.  Thiers  has  its  more  brilliant  parts.  No  one  is  better 
fitted  to  lead  that  portion  of  the  Centres  in  the  Chamber, 
which,  from  habit,  or  from  the  absence  of  fixed  principles, 
follows  all  the  variations  of  the  governing  powers.  M.  Thiers 
spares  them  the  trouble  of  changing  the  minister,  and  the 
system  they  support ;  to  remain  good  ministerialists  they  have 
only  observe  and  to  imitate  the  undulations  of  their  Protean 
leader.  In  the  witty  language  of  M.  Loeve-Weimar's  letter, 
to  which  we  again  revert : 

'*  M.  Thiers  I'historien  et  M.  Thiers  le  ministre  sont  hien  le  m^rae  homme. 
M.  Thiers  est  rhomme  de  la  Revolution  de  Juillet,  comme  il  a  6t6  I'homme  de 
Mirabeau,  Thomroe  de  Turgot,  de  Necker,  de  Camille  Desmoulins,  de  Robes- 
pierre, de  Napoleon.  II  a  suivi  le  flot  de  la  fortune  et  de  la  puissance  de 
Manuel  k  M.  Laffitte,  de  M.  Laffitte  au  Baron  Louis,  du  Baron  Louis  k  Casimir 
P^rier,  et  de  Perier  k  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Quand  ce  qu'on  nomme  *  les  opinions 
*  de  la  gauche'  triompheront,  (si  jamais  ellcs  triomphent)  il  dira  h  leurs 
partisans 

*  Je  suis  oiseau,  voyez  mes  ailes  * !  * 

II  passait  par  la  porte  de  droite  f ;  tout  le  changement  qui  se  fera  dans  sa  vie 


*  The  fable  of  the  bat  and  the  ferrets  in  Lafontaine. 

f  There  are  two  doors  of  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the.  other  on  the  left  of  the  tribune. 
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et  dans  la  conscience,  comistera  h  passer  de  nouveau  comme  autrefois  par  la 
porte  de  gauche." 

As  a  speaker,  M.  Thiers  is  without  an  equal  in  the  Cham- 
ber ;  the  spontaneous  eloquence  of  M.  Dupin  is  more  forcible 
and   sudden  ;    M.   Guizot  is   more    nervous   and   elevated ; 
M.  Barrot  more  firm  and  full ;  and  M.  Berry er  more  astonish- 
ing by  the  wonderful  flashes  of  passion  and  eloquence  which 
occur  in  his  speeches:   but  M.  Thiers  is  more  adroit,  more 
various,  and  more  abundant  in  language;   he  has  a  clearer 
insight  into  business,  and  a  readier  command  over  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience.     No   one  is  better  able   to  observe 
and  to  humour  the  weaknesses  of  the  majority,  to  calm  it 
when  it  murmurs,  or  to  shake  off  its  lethargy.     M.  Thiers  is 
the  best,   the  most    flexible,  and  the  most  perfect  of  par- 
liamentary instruments,  but  he  is  no  more  than  an  instrument. 
He  is  not  fond   of  ideas,    and  he    has   no  belief  in  senti- 
ments.    It  has  been  said  of  him,   as  the  historian  of  the 
revolution,  that  he  holds  the  causes  of  events  very  cheap,  and 
turns  all  his  attention  to  their  results ;  the  same  disposition 
may  be  remarked  in  him  as  an  historian  and  an  orator.     M. 
Thiers  soon  perceived  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  an  egotistical 
age ;  and  if  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  warm  heart,  he 
would  probably  have  done  his  best  to  wither  those  inward 
emotions,  and  to  steel  himself  against  the  trials  of  life.     The 
only  things   which   he  respects   in   the  world    are  existing 
facts  and  existing  interests ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  denial,  and  whatever  commands  the  adoration  of 
the  crowd.     His  notions  of  morality  may  be  expressed  in  a 
word  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  nation  he  governs — 
"  Parvenie.'" 

We  conclude  with  the  portrait  which  Timon  gives  of  this 
singular  man — a  portrait  in  which  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  criticism  is  but  too  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
original ;  whilst  the  feeling  of  contempt  which  it  excites  is 
mingled  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  regret  and  dismay,  when  we 
consider  that  to  tfie  caprices  and  the  intrigues  of  such  a 
character  the  destinies  and  the  dignity  of  France  are  entrusted 
for  an  indefinite  period : — 

**  Lorsque  dans  une  monarchie,  un  homme  sans  caractdre  et  sans  yertu  a 
f^  une  ^ucation  plus  lettr^e  que  morale,  et  que,  port^  sur  lei  bras  de  la 
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fortune,  il  monte  lea  degr^s  du  pouvoir,  son  ^Uvation  lui  toume  la  tete. 
Comme  il  se  trouve  isol4  sur  les  hauteurs  ou  il  est  parvenu,  et  qu'il  ne  sait  ob. 
s'appuyer,  n'ayant  ni  consideration  propre  ni  entourage,  n*6tant  plus  et  ne 
voulant  plus  etre  peuple,  et  ne  pouvant  £tre,  quoiqu'il  veuille  et  qu*il  fasse, 
noble  et  grand  seigneur,  il  se  met  sous  les  pieds  de  son  Roi ;  il  les  lui  baise,  il 
les  lui  Uche ;  et  il  ne  sait  par  quelles  contorsions  de  servitude,  par  quelles 
caresses  de  supplication,  par  quelles  simulations  de  devouement,  par  quelles 
genuflexions  lui  t^moigner  son  humility  et  le  terre  k  terre  de  son  adoration. 

"  M.  Thiers  parle  continuellement  de  son  honnetete  ;  nous  demanderons  ce 
que  cela  veut  dire :  de  sa  franchise,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut  dire : 
de  son  m6pris  des  grandeurs,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut  dire :  de  son 
amour  pour  la  Revolution  de  Juillet,  nous  demanderons  ce  que  cela  veut 
dire. 

"  M.  Thiers  est  sans  figure,  sans  taille,  et  sans  grace :  il  resemble  k  ces  pedts 
perruquiers  du  Midi,  qui  vont  de  porte  en  porte  ofirir  leur  savonnette.  11  a  dans 
son  babil  quelque  chose  de  la  commdre,  dans  son  allure  quelque  chose  du  gamin. 
Sa  voix  nazillarde  dechire  I'oreille.  Le  marbre  de  la  tribune  lui  va  ik  I'epaule, 
et  le  derobe  presque  k  son  auditoire.  II  faut  ajouter  que  personne  ne  croit  en 
lui,  pas  meme  lui.  Disgraces  physiques,  defiance  de  ses  ennemis  et  de  ses  amis, 
il  a  tout  contre  lui ;  et  cependant  lorsque  ce  petit  homme  s'est  empare  de  la 
tribune,  il  s'y  etablit  si  &  Taise,  il  a  tant  d'esprit,  tant  d'esprit,  qu*&  defaut  de 
tout  autre  sentiment,  on  se  laisse  aller  au  plaisir  de  I'ecouter,  et  Ton  ne  peut  lui 
refuser  son  admiration." 

The  party  of  the  Doctrinaires  is  the  only  compact  and 
well-organised  fraction  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  only  one 
which  acknowledges  a  leader,  is  possessed  of  traditional  prin- 
ciples, animated  by  an  active  ambition,  and  governed  by  the 
science  of  tactics  necessary  in  a  large  assembly.  It  contains 
men  of  talent  and  resolution,  such  as  M.  Duchatel,  M.  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  M.  de  Remusat,  and  M.  Jaubert ;  and  it 
conducts  its  manoeuvres  with  a  skill  which  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency of  numbers,  and  conceals  its  internal  dissensions  by  an 
intrepid  demeanour.  M.  Guizot,  who  is  the  natural  leader  of 
this  party,  does  not  owe  his  political  elevation  to  a  stroke  of 
fortune,  like  M.Thiers,  but  to  his  long  and  laborious  exertions 
as  a  statesman.  In  1815,  he  filled  the  post  of  Secretary- 
General  in  the  Department  of  Justice ;  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  M.  Decaze,  he  was  appointed  a  Councillor  of  State. 
At  the  fall  of  that  ministry,  which  involved  the  disgrace  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  historical 
studies,  and  he  published  his  excellent  Essays  on  the  History 
of  France,  which  contained  the  germ  of  a  subject  he  after- 
wards completed,  in  1828,  in  his  lectures  on  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Before  1850,  M.  Guizot  was  the  most  active 
supporter^of  the  Doctrinaire  party,  which  was  represented  in 
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the  Lower  Chamber  by  M.  Royer  CoUard,  and  in  the  Upper 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  propagated  in  the  press  by  Le  Globe 
and  the  Revue  Fran^aise,  and  promulgated  in  the  schools  by 
the  ardent  eloquence  of  M.  Cousin.  In  all  these  different 
branches,  M.  Guizot  took  a  prominent  part;  he  reproduced 
the  ideas  of  his  party  under  the  forms  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets of  every  kind ;  his  house  became  the  centre  of  liberalism 
for  the  students  of  the  university  and  the  younger  branches 
of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  from  which  a  torrent  of  ideas 
took  its  rise  in  the  shape  of  political  treatises,  historical 
systems,  translations,  editions,  books  of  education,  tales, 
memoirs,  articles  for  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  years  M.  Guizot  had  put  no  less  than  two 
hundred  volumes  into  circulation :  his  house  was  arranged  like 
an  encyclopaedia. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  Guizot  dismissed 
these  speculations,  and  disbanded  the  troops  of  authors  and 
booksellers,  who  besieged  his  doors.  The  day  for  abstract 
doctrines  was  past,  and  that  of  power  was  come.  M.  Guizot 
was  named  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  first  administration, 
which  collected  men  of  the  most  opposite  characters  and 
opinions  in  the  cabinet.  His  first  act  was  to  distribute  the 
prefectures  and  sous-prefectures  of  France  among  his  faithful 
adherents,  just  as  he  had  before  divided  subjects  of  inquiry 
and  literary  occupation  among  his  scholars.  It  is  his  power  of 
associating  men  about  him  which  has  given  M.  Guizot  such 
great  influence  in  his  time ;  and  he  retained  this  advantage, 
even  after  he  left  the  cabinet ;  it  enabled  him  to  check  the 
administration  of  M.  Laffitte,  and  to  sway  that  of  Casimir 
P^rier.  Another  change  restored  him  to  office,  from  which 
he  has  again,  and  perhaps  definitively,  been  driven;  but 
though  the  Chamber  dislikes  him,  he  still  has  much  weight 
with  it ;  and  if  he  is  not  the  most  influential  politician,  he  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age  and 
country. 

As  a  minister  he  possessed,  to  a  degree  which  is  extraor- 
dinary in  France,  the  power  of  conducting  his  party  in 
debate;  he  was  always  attentive  and  conciliating  in  the  lobby, 
though  often  stiff  and  imperious  in  the  Chamber ;  and  he  was 
esceedingly  adroit  in  cdling  up  long-winded  or  impetuous 
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orators  as  the  occasion  required :  by  a  gesture  he  knew  how  to 
restrain  the  impatient,  and  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  till 
at  the  decisive  moment  his  adherents  rose  with  the  concen- 
trated vigour  of  a  single  man. 

But  M.  Guizot  is  better  versed  in  political  ideas  than  in  the 
situation  of  the  country.  Before  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
professed  to  regard  the  charter  of  1814  as  the  most  perfect 
example  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Europe ;  after  the  revo- 
lution he  opposed  the  lowering  of  the  electoral  qualification ; 
in  1831  he  supported  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary 
peerage  against  the  opinion  of  the  nation ;  and  in  like  manner, 
he  opposed,  through  deference  to  the  king,  the  reduction  of 
the  five  per  cent,  stock,  to  which  he  was  personally  inclined. 
In  these  several  instances  he  ofiered  a  vain  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  community,  which  has  ultimately  caused  his 
downfall. 

The  political  principles  of  M.  Guizot  are,  in  fact,  an  assem- 
blage of  incoherent  views  and  inapplicable  imitations,  which 
are  joined  together  by  his  powerful  mind  in  a  bastard  system 
of  eclecticism.  He  is  too  apt  to  IxMrrow,  either  from  the  past 
or  from  other  countries,  theories  and  institutions  which  are 
not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  France.  As  a  thinker,  an 
orator,  and  a  writer,  M.  Guizot  occupies  a  distinguished  rank; 
but  though  he  is  still  young,  his  political  career  appears  to  be 
closed.  He  has  neglected  to  adopt  the  only  part  which  re- 
mained to  him,  namely  to  rally  the  more  moderate  legitimists 
with  the  more  resolute  doctrinaires,  and  thus  to  constitute  a 
vigorous  Tory  opposition.  If  the  legitimists  agreed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  elections,  they  could  return  fifty  or  sixty  deputies 
to  the  Chamber,  who,  if  united  to  the  seventy  doctrmaire 
members,  would  constitute  a  powerful  counter-opposition. 

Hitherto  this  legitimist  party  has  remained  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  its  prejudices  and  feelings,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  government  to  mix  voluntarily  in  public 
affairs.  Its  object  in  keeping  aloof,  has  been  to  place  the 
government  in  an  unnatural  position,  by  separating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  landowners  from  that  of  the  state,  and  thus 
forming  a  little  imperium  in  imperio. 

The  legitimists  in  the  present  Chamber  are  men  of  mediocre 
abilities,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Berryer ;  and  it  is  not  the 
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least  remarkable  sjonptom  of  the  decay  of  the  aristocracy  in 
France,  that  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  hold  forth  in  defence 
of  it  is  one  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  a  member  of  the 
l^al  profession.  The  partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty  can  no 
longer  reckon,  it  would  seem,  either  upon  foreign  succour  or 
civil  war,  or  even  upon  the  clergy ;  their  only  organ  is  the 
eloquent  voice  of  M.  Berryer.  They  ought  indeed  to  grant 
him  a  civil  list ;  but  they  give  him  a  subsidy,  amounting  to 
about  the  salary  of  a  French  minister,  or  rather  more  than 
30001.  a-year.  M.  Berryer  is  bom  an  orator,  as  M.  Thiers  is 
bom  a  journalist,  M.  Guizot  a  professor,  and  M.  Dupin  an 
advocate ;  and  such  is  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  that  it  sup- 
pUes,  whilst  he  is  speaking,  the  want  of  sound  convictions  and 
a  good  political  education. 

To  borrow  one  more  extract  from  the  sketches  we  have 
already  quoted : 

"  La  nature  a  traits  M.  Berryer  en  favori.  Sa  taille  n'est  pas  6lev6e,  maw 
Uk  belle  et  expressive  figure  peint  et  reflate  toutes  les  passions  de  son  &me.  II 
domine  TassembUe  de  sa  tete  haute ;  il  a  le  geste  moins  tranchant,  plus  noble 
que  M.  Guizot,  mais  ce  qu'il  a  d' incomparable,  et  pardessus  tous  les  autres 
orateurs  de  la  chambre,  c'est  le  son  de  la  voix,  la  premiere  des  beaut^s  pour  les 
acteurs  et  pour  les  orateurs. 

"  M  Berryer  ne  doit  pas  seulement  sa  preeminence  au  hasard  heureux  de  set 
qualites  exterieures ;  il  est  maltre  aussi  dans  Tart  oratoire.  La  plupart  des 
autres  parleurs  s'abandonnent  k  la  verve  de  leurs  inspirations,  et  ils  rencon- 
trent  dans  le  desordre  de  leur  exciursions  de  beaux  mouvements,  mais  il  man- 
quent  de  m^thode.  On  ne  sait  pas  toujours  bien,  et  ils  ue  savent  pas 
eux-mdmes,  d*oik  ils  partent,  et  oil  ils  veulent  arriver.  lis  se  reposent  en 
route,  et  font  halte  pour  reconnaitre  leur  chemin.  Ce  qui  rend  M.  Berryer 
sup^rieur  c*est  que  dds  le  seuil  de  son  discours  il  voit  comme  d'un  point  6lev6  le 
but  oik  il  tend.  II  n*attaque  pas  brusquement  son  adversaire,  il  commence  par 
tracer  autour  de  lui  plusieurs  lines  de  circonvallation  ;  il  le  d^busque  de  poste 
en  poste ;  il  le  trompe  par  des  marches  savantes ;  il  se  rapproche  peu  k  peu,  il 
I'enveloppe,  il  le  presse ;  il  I'^touffe  dans  les'plis  redoubtables  de  son  argumenta- 
tion. Cette  m^thode  est  celle  des  larges  esprits,  et  elle  fatigueralt  bientdt  un 
auditoire  aussi  inattentif  qu'une  Chambre  Franyaise,  si  M.  Berryer  ne  soutenait 
pas  sa  preoccupation  leg^re  par  le  charme  de  sa  voiXfTamination  de  son  geste,  et 
la  noblesse  elegante  de  sa  diction." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  not  deficient  in  the  number  or  the  splendour  of  its  talents. 
The  men  we  have  described  form  a  constellation  of  parliamen- 
tary abilities,  but  they  are  not  animated  as  a  body  by  political 
principles,  and  the  Chamber  vacillates  without  any  certain 
directicm.     Moreover,  the  distance  between  the  leaders  and 
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the  subordinates  is  too  great ;  the  great  mass  of  the  deputies 
are  sunk  in  worse  than  Bceotian  dullness ;  they  are  men  who 
have  been  transported  at  once  from  the  village  where  their  lot 
seemed  to  be  cast,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  concerns  of 
state,  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  men,  and  to  foresee  the 
course  of  events.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  dazzled 
or  stupefied  by  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  in  their 
torpid  ignorance  they  necessarily  fall  under  the  influence  of 
the  government. 

Meanwhile  the  bar  and  the  press  divide  the  honours  of  the 
Chamber ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  the  bar 
was  formerly  the  only  school  for  politicians,  the  press  now 
furnishes  the  most  formidable  competitors,  and  the  influence 
of  the  lawyers  declines  daily.  The  great  orators  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Berryer,  M.  Dupin,  and  M.  Barrot,  are  lawyers,  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  the  head  of  afiairs ;  whereas,  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot,  who  have  exercised  a  preponderating  influence 
for  several  years,  were  educated  for  political  life  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  press.  The  effect  of  this  change  will  be  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  substitution  of  solid  information 
respecting  the  interests  of  the  country,  for  the  sonorous  and 
declamatory  tone  which  now  prevails. 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  in  France,  that  the  present 
Chamber,  which  yielded  a  majority  to  the  late  ministry,  and 
has  now  transferred  that  majority  to  the  present  administration, 
is  no  longer  in  reality  any  support  at  all ;  and  an  assembly 
which  has  ceased  to  give  support,  becomes  an  impediment  and 
a  grievance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  an  immediate 
dissolution  would  only  prolong  the  existing  uncertainty  and 
anarchy  of  opinions.  Endless  are  the  divisions  which  occur 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  different 
interests  of  the  community  ;  and  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
are  equally  embarrassed  to  discover  a  trace  of  any  guiding 
hand  or  fixed  principle.  M.  Thiers  will  therefore  probably 
defer  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  till  another  session  has 
passed  ;  in  the  interval  the  passions  of  faction  will  be  cooled  ; 
public  opinion  will  be  matured  ;  the  throne  will  be  still  more 
firmly  established ;  and  the  politics  of  France  may  be  extrir 
cated  from  those  conflicting  currents  which  check  or  turn 
aside  the  firmest  principles  of  government. 
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Perhaps,  however,  it  is  already  possible  to  perceive  the 
direction  which  the  movement  of  ideas  will  follow :  the  feature 
which  is  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  in  France  is  a  universal 
and  irresistible  tendency  to  conservation.  The  same  general 
shape  is  unconsciously  worn  by  various  opinions,  whether 
they  revert  to  past  traditions,  or  strike  out  into  new  paths 
of  improvement.  The  freedom  of  a  country  was  for  a  long 
time  a  question  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  guarantees  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  possible  abuses  of  the  prerogative. 
The  form  of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  is  uniformly  based  on  the  rights  of 
men  and  of  citizens:  a  form  which  is  in  fact  purely  negative, 
a  powerful  instrument  indeed  for  attack  or  for  defence,  but  which 
is  no  longer  of  any  use  when  the  time  is  come  for  cultivating 
in  peace  the  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  society. 
The  liberal  institutions  of  a  country  now  consist  in  increased 
£Eu;il]ties  of  association,  of  organization,  of  production,  and 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  cares  of 
government  now  succeed  to  the  anxieties  of  the  struggle. 
Such  is  the  problem  which  our  age  is  henceforward  called 
upon  to  solve ;  and  recourse  would  be  had  to  despotism  itself, 
if  the  tendencies  of  liberty,  whose  power  to  demolish  has  been 
felt  by  every  people  in  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Luther,  did 
not  also  possess  a  power  to  constitute  and  to  maintiun,  without 
which  the  ties  of  society  would  be  dissolved. 


Abticle  VIII. 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty  to 
inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Reports  from  His  Majesty's  Commissioners^  appointed 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Established  Churchy  with 
reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Revenues. 
Ordered  to  be  Printed  19th  March,  1836 :  10th  March, 
1836 :  20th  May,  1836 :  30th  June,  1836. 

Five  reports  now  lie  before  us  containing  a  clear  and  full 
exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
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regards  revenues,  offices,  patronage,  residence,  and  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  respective  dioceses  and  parishes.  The 
evidence  thej  afford  is  of  great  importance,  as  supplying 
the  information  necessary  to  guide  the  legislature  in  applying 
such  reforms  and  improvements  as  the  interests  of  religion  re- 
quire, and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  demands.  It  is 
also  important  in  another  point,  as  indicating  in  what  direction 
and  to  what  extent  a  reforming  ministry  is  disposed  to  sanction 
innovation  and  conduct  reform. 

Taking  these  reports,  especially  the  three  last,  issued  and 
returned  under  the  authority  and  personal  superintendence  of 
the  present  ministers*,  as  the  indices  of  their  intentions,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  they  will  grievously  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  community,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  reform.  By 
the  community,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  mean  that  nume- 
rous class  who  consider  a  religious  establishment  superfluous  or 
pernicious,  and  who,  seeing  it  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar views,  labour  for  its  demolition ;  but  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, are  favourable  to  the  institution,  and  anxious  to  muntain 
it,  but  see  no  other  means  of  securing  that  object,  than  by  com- 
municating to  it  all  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  which  a  human 
institution  is  capable. 

We  are  also  bound,  in  sincerity,  to  add,  that  if  the  ministers 
and  their  adherents  saw  no  other  abuses  in  the  establishment 
than  those  which  they  have  marked  in  these  reports  for  correc- 
tion, they  have  conducted  themselves  very  deceitfully  to  the 
people  and  very  treacherously  to  the  church,  in  cheering  and 
encouraging  those  bitter  and  unmeasured  invectives  by  which 
its  corruptions  have  been  denounced,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  parliament. 

These  proceedings,  adopted  by  some  and  applauded  by  others 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  popularity  and  suffrages,  are  the  more 
reprehensible,  because  churchmen  have  no  opportunity,  either  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  hustings,  or  in  popular  meetings. 


*  Among  the  Commissioners  who  drew  up  and  subscribed  to  the  three  last 
reports,  are  the  names  of  Sir  C.  C.  Pepys  the  present  Lord  ChanceUor,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 
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of  repelling  the  attacks  by  which  they  are  on  every  ^de  assailed. 
Nothing  could  justify  these  efforts,  made  on  the  part  of  the 
advocates  of  the  establishment  to  excite  public  indignation 
against  it,  but  the  existence  of  abuses  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
statements,  and  which  they  exposed  with  the  sole  and  sincere 
intention  of  preparing  and  disposing  the  people  for  their  radical 
extirpation. 

That  the  people  are  so  prepared  and  disposed,  will  not 
admit  of  a  question.  But  are  the  present  ministers  also 
prepared  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
maintain  their  own  consistency,  and  in  doing  so,  render  the  best 
services  to  religion  and  the  church,  by  carrying  into  effect  a 
full,  eflScient,  and  impartial  reform  ?  We  confess  we  cannot 
discover  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  intention  in  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Church  Com- 
mis^oners,  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine:  and  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Reports  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

The  chief  subjects  of  public  complunt  against  the  Church, 
are: 

Firsts — The  non-residence  of  incumbents. 

Second, — The  insufficiency  of  Church  accommodation,  and 
pastoral  superintendence  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
populous  towns. 

Thirdy — The  disproportionate  remuneration  of  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  body. 

Fourth, — The  enormous  disparity  of  dioceses  and  parishes, 
and  the  consequently  imperfect  discharge  of  the  episcopal  and 
ministerial  functions. 

Fifth, — The  abuse  of  patronage,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment given  to  professional  diligence  and  inobtruuve  piety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  remedy,  and  what  amount  of 
reform,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisnoners  apply  to  these  several 
abuses  and  defects. 

The  non-residence  of  incumbents  is  occasioned  prindpally 
by  three  causes ;  inadequacy  of  income  to  support  a  resident 
clergyman,  dilapidation  of  glebe  houses,  and  the  holding  a 
plurality  of  benefices  by  one  incumbent. 

The  amount  of  noii-resideDce,  occaaioDed  by  the  first  of 
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these  causes,  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  statements, 
furnished  by  the  Reports. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  is 
lOyTlS,  of  which  the  average  net  income  amounts  to  S85/. 
Of  these  4882  are  below  200/.  a-year. 

Now  in  an  opulent  country  like  this,  the  legislature,  we  pre* 
suroe,  will  never  confine  the  income  of  an  incumbent,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  something  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  gentleman,  to  an  amount  less  than  200/. 
a-year.  Consequently  he  must  be  left  at  liberty  either  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  another  benefice,  or  a  curacy,  to  eke  out  his 
slender  resources  at  least  to  that  extent.  Then,  we  ask  what 
expedients  have  the  Commissioners  suggested  for  curing  this 
defect,  and  cutting  ofi^  this  source  of  pluralism  and  non-resi- 
dence ?  We  can  find  none ;  except  it  be  the  application  of  a 
portion  of  the  sum  of  130,000/.  at  some  very  remote  period  to 
be  saved  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
ments. But  to  raise  all  the  livings  now  below  two  hundred 
a-year  to  that  amount,  would  require  not  less  than  three  times 
that  sum ;  even  if  it  were  entirely  and  immediately  to  be 
made  available  for  such  purposes.  But  unfortunately  we 
have  to  wait,  first,  until  the  present  incumbents  die,  or 
vacate,  which  we  do  not  complain  of;  and  next,  which  we 
do  complain  of,  until  their  immediate  successors  also  are 
removed.  For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Commissioners 
advise  that  only  one  half  of  the  canonries  they  recommend  to 
be  abolished,  should  be  so  dealt  with  on  the  first  vacancy. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  after  this  the  Commissioners  should 
lament  the  inadequacy  of  any  means  they  could  devise  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

We  think,  however,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  the  application  of  a  little  arithmetic  to  the  tables  they  have 
published,  a  scheme  might  be  devised  adequate  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  By  them  it  appears  that  the  total  net  income  of 
the  parochial  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to 
8,055,451/.  Out  of  this  sum  it  would  require  976,400/.  to  pay 
4882  incumbents  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  It  appears  by 
the  annexed   tabular  abstracts*,  that   the  whole  amount  of 


*  3ee  the  Abstracts,  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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revenue  absorbed  by  4185  benefices,  varying  between  two 
hundred  and  five  hundred  a-year,  is  1,3399900/.  This  sum 
added  to  the  9679400/.,  required  to  make  4882  benefices  two 
hundred  a-year,  makes  2,316,300/.,  leaving  a  balance,  from  the 
total  net  income,  of  6399151/.,  with  which  to  keep  up  the 
endowments  of  the  remaining  1461  benefices,  at  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  a-year.     The  statement  then  will  stand  thus : 

Number  o/Betufficet,  Annual  Income  of  each.  Income  of  whole. 

4882    at 200L    £.976,400 

41S5    between  200/.  &  500(.  ... .   1,339,900 

1461    at    500L 630,600 

178  benefices  not  returned . .         . .  Average  2S5L    5,063 


10,656  Grand  Total,  £2,951,963 

If  the  aggregate  of  the  several  incomes,  as  calculated  in  the 
above  schedule,  be  subtracted  from  the  total  net  revenue  of  the 
parochial  endowments,  there  will  remain  a  balance  of  93,488/. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  will 
suffice  for  advancing  all  livings,  now  standing  below  two 
hundred  a-year  to  that  sum ;  for  mantaining  all  benefices 
now  ranging  between  two  hundred  and  five  hundred  at  their 
actual  value ;  and  for  keeping  up  to  the  full  income  of  five 
hundred  a-year,  those  that  now  exceed  that  value,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  93,488/.  to  be  distributed  among  livings  of  large 
extent  or  population,  in  which  the  aid  of  an  assistant  curate  is 
necessary. 

What,  therefore,  we  should  venture  to  suggest  is,  that 
all  livings  now  above  500/.  a-year,  as  they  become  vacant, 
be  reduced  to  that  value,  and  the  excess  transferred  to  livings 
under  two  hundred  a-year,  in  the  order  of  their  necessities ;  and 
that  no  second  living  should  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of 
livings  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  a-year,  except  that  second 
living  were  of  inferior  value ;  and  that  in  no  case  should  two 
livings  be  held  in  plurality,  if  their  conjoint  annual  value 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  the  effect  in  a  very  few  years  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pluraliues  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  obviate  the  objection  now  taken  to  the  enormous  inequality 
of  clerical  remuneration. 
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It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  innovation  we  are 
suggesting  is  too  sweeping,  and  the  interference  both  with 
public  and  private  patronage  too  extenave  to  be  either  prac- 
ticable or  safe.  This  argument  might  have  its  place  and 
weight  in  the  mouth  of  a  Tory,  but  from  a  Whig  government, 
such  as  the  present,  it  is  misplaced  affectation  and  prudery. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  present  administration  is  built 
and  held  together — ^the  key-stone  of  its  arch — is  the  appro- 
priation of  a  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  to  general  purposes.  This  principle  is  looked  upon  by 
them  with  so  much  favour,  that  they  antedate  the  existence  of 
the  surplus  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  At  the  same  time 
they  propose  to  cut  down,  very  cavalierly,  the  livings  of  clergy- 
men, present  as  well  as  future,  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  and 
transfer  these  prunings  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Of  the 
expediency,  or  justice,  or  necessity  of  these  measures,  we  are 
hazarding  no  opinion.  But  we  take  them  as  precedents,  suffi- 
cient at  least,  and  far  more  than  sufficient,  to  establish  our 
argument  as  respects  a  reform  administration.  For  if  they 
feel  themselves  justified  in  recommending  measures  which  are 
characterised  by  th^  friends  of  the  Church  as  confiscation, 
spoliation,  and  even  sacrilege,  what  new  scruple  is  this  that  has 
come  over  them,  that  they  should  not  carry  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  usefulness,  the  principle  of  a  better  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  among  its  own  ministers,  a 
principle  which  all  parties  admit  to  be  legitimate,  wise,  and 
beneficial,  within  certain  limits — a  principle,  too,  which  a  vast 
majority  of  the  parochial  clergy  earnestly  desire  to  see 
enforced  ? 

We  are  not  recommending  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  nor  the  deprivation  of  existing  incumbents.  What  we 
suggest  is,  that  as  livings  of  upwards  of  500/.  a  year  fall 
vacant,  the  excess  above  that  income  should  forthwith  be 
transferred  to  livings  of  less  than  200/.  a  year.  This,  as  far 
as  public  patronage  is  concerned,  would  work  injustice  to  no 
individuals ;  and,  as  to  private  patronage,  by  making  compen- 
sation to  the  party,  whose  preferment  is  deteriorated,  and  by 
exacting  corresponding  consideration  from  the  patron  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer,  any  serious  amount  of  injustice  here 
also  would  be  obviated. 
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Another  fertile  source  of  non-residence  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  the  absence,  or  unfitness,  of  glebe  houses.  It 
appears  by  the  Report,  that  of  10,553  parishes,  from  which 
returns  are  made,  2878  are  destitute  of  residence  houses,  and 
in  1728  they  are  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unfit  for  habitation — 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  one-half  of  the  parishes  in  this  kingdom 
have  no  house  in  which  a  clergyman  can  reside.  This  is 
surely  a  very  deplorable,  not  to  say  disgraceful,  state  of 
affairs.  It  would  have  been  a  very  useful  and  appropriate 
subject  of  investigation  for  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  appropriate  remedy. 
The  burthen  of  maintaining  a  residence-hou«e  lies  upon  the 
incumbent,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  burthen  unshrinkingly 
borne  is  imposed  upon  the  archdeacons.  There  must  have 
been  a  sad  relaxation  of  discipline  in  times  past,  (for  we  must 
not  charge  this  accumulation  of  neglect  upon  the  present  age) 
to  have  permitted  nearly  one-half  of  the  parsonage  houses  in 
the  empire  to  go  into  an  uninhabitable  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  Reports  contain  sundry  intimations  of  the  necessity  of 
augmenting  the  income  of  archdeacons,  but  no  suggestions 
for  defining  or  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  duties,  or  enforcing 
their  more  energetic  discharge. 

The  incumbents  it  seems  have  contrived  to  evade  the  charge 
of  repairing  their  glebe  houses,  through  the  supineness  of  the 
archdeacons,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report,  and  of  the  bishops, 
whose  oilice  it  is  to  order  the  re-edification  of  these  structures, 
and  sequestrate  the  profits  of  the  livings  until  the  order  is  obeyed. 
We  readily  admit,  that  the  incumbents  of  that  numerous  class 
of  livings  below  the  value  of  150/.  a-year,  having  no  other 
resources,  had  not  the  means  of  rebuilding  a  ruinous  house. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  nor  indeed  is  it  the  fact,  that  the 
dilapidated  houses  are  found  only  on  small  livings. 

But  not  to  revert  further  to  the  past,  why,  we  ask,  do  not  the 
Commissioners  now  suggest  some  measure  for  remedying,  or  at 
least  mitigating,  such  a  crying  evil  ? 

We  should  recommend,  until  a  better  plan  is  hit  upon,  that, 
in  the  case  of  all  livings  exceeding  200/.  a-year,  on  which  are  no 
glebe  houses  fit  for  residence,  one-tenth  part  of  the  income 
should  be  sequestrated  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  or  repairing 
them.    This,  in  many  instances,  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
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the  interest,  and  a  per  centage  of  the  principal,  of  such  a  sum 
borrowed  of  the  Queen  Anne^s  bounty  fund,  as  would  at  once 
restore  a  decayed  and  deserted  manse.  In  other  instances,  a 
few  years^  accumulation  of  this  sequestrated  portion  would  effect 
the  desired  purpose. 

We  are  not  suggesting  a  measure  that  lays  any  new  burthen 
upon  the  clergy,  although,  in  consequence  of  past  negligence 
and  evasion,  a  disproportionate  share  may  devolve  upon  the 
present  generation.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  a  regula- 
tion would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  clerical  community,  ^nce 
they  well  know  that  it  is  the  houses  of  the  non-resident  or  the 
indolent  which  fall  to  ruin,  and  that  they  elude  other  burthens 
besides  that  of  maintaining  a  decent  parsonage. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  topic  of  archdeacons,  we  would  beg 
leave  to  recommend,  that,  previously  to  any  addition  being 
made  to  their  stipends,  their  powers,  duties,  and  districts, 
should  be  defined,  and  their  responsibility  to  some  tribunal, 
other  than  the  bishop  who  appoints  them,  established.  In 
which  event,  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  they  might 
become,  what  the  report  by  a  species  of  prolepsis  describes  them 
to  be  already,  "  most  important  oilicers  of  the  Church ;"  then 
too  they  would  earn,  and  no  one  would  grudge  them,  an 
adequate  augmentation  of  salary. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pluralities  and  dilapidations,  we 
think  it  but  fair,  both  to  the  Commissioners  and  our  readers, 
to  extract  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  own 
words ;  some  of  which  we  wish  to  have  placed  upon  record, 
that  their  authors  may  be  bound  by  them  both  in  their 
legislative  and  administrative  capacity. 

After  stating  that  out  of  10,478  returned  benefices,  S528 
are  destitute  of  glebe  houses,  they  proceed : 

"  On  many  of  these  benefices  there  is  no  glebe  house,  nor  do  they  fiamith  tkt 
meant  of  erecting  any.  It  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  provide  for  the  per- 
.formance  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  very  poor  livings,  except  by  entrusting  them 
to  the  clergyman  of  some  neighbouring  parish.  With  the  evils,  however,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  this  advantage* 
that  itfamiiket  employment  for  young  men,  upon  their  first  entering  into  the  ministry, 
in  the  eharcKter  of  stipendiary  curates,  a  regular  supply  qf  whom  is  indispensable  <^ 
the  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  Established  Church.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
long  admitted  that  pluralities,  if  not  wholly  abolished,  should  be  restricted  within  at 
narrow  limits  as  the  actual  state  qf  the  Church  will  permit ;  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect,  that  such  a  restriction  may  lead  to  the  augmenution  of  many  of 
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.the  poorer  benefices,  partly  from  private  reiourcesi  and  partly  from  the  funds 
which  the  operation  of  measures  proposed  by  us  may  render  available  to  that 
purpose.'* 

This  is  well  spoken.  The  principles  advanced  are  quite 
unexceptionable;  but  let  us  see  how  they  are  reduced  to 
practice. 

*'  In  determining  the  principles,"  says  the  Report,  "  upon  which  the  holding  of 
benefices  in  plurality  should  in  future  be  reg^ated,  we  have  had  respect  partly 
to  distance,  and  partly  to  value. 

**  With  respect  to  distance,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  an  incumbent  be  permitted 
to  hold  two  benefices,  distant  from  each  other  not  more  than  ten  miles,  he  will  be 
able,  without  inconvenience,  to  exercise  an  occasional  superintendence  and 
control  over  the  benefice  upon  which  he  does  not  reside,  the  regular  duties  of 
which  will  be  performed  by  his  curate." — Second  Report,  p.  15. 

This  latitude  of  ten  miles  distance  between  the  two  parishes, 
especially  if  the  extremities  of  the  parishes  are  intended,  does 
not  quite  quadrate  with  the  canon,  *^  that  pluralities,  if  not 
**  wholly  abolished,  should  be  restricted  within  as  narrow 
**  limits  as  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  will  permit.'**  But 
let  that  pass  for  the  present. 

'*  With  respect  to  value,"  they  proceed  to  say,  "  we  recommend,  that  no 
benefice,  of  greater  annual  value  than  Jhe  hundred  pounds,  should  be  held  in 
plurality  with  any  other  benefice,  except  in  cases  where  the  small  value,  or 
iarge  population,  of  some  neighbouring  benefice  may  render  it  advisable,  that  it 
should  be  held  by  the  incumbent  of  a  better  living.  In  such  cases,  we  recommend 
that  upon  a  statement,  made  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
transmitted,  with  the  sanction  of  his  approval,  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  your  Miyesty  in  council  to  allow  such  plurality." 

This,  we  think,  is  a  very  Hibernian  fashion  of  abolishing 
pluralities,  since  it  would  admit  into  the  class  of  benefices  which 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  many  which  are  by  the  present  law 
excluded,  except  by  royal  dispensation. 

The  Commissioners  then,  by  their  report,  sanction  an 
arnmgement,  by  which  an  incumbent  may  hold  any  two  livings, 
each  less  than  500/.  a-year,  if  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
of  each  other.  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  of  the  10,478 
livings  returned  to  the  Commissioners,  above  9000  are  below 
5QW*  a-year.  If,  then,  it  be  expedient  to  allow  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  to  be  held  in  plurality,  it  cadnot  be  very  inex- 
pedient to  suffer  the  remaining  small  portion  to  continue 
liable  to  the  same  tenure. 

But  it  may  be  sfud  that  the  limit  as  to  distance  furni^es 
a  nore  eflSdent  restriction  upon  the  frequency  of  pluralities. 

▼OL.  III.   N^  V.  p 
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Every  one  knows,  however,  that  if  a  patron  has  the  com- 
mand of  two  benefices,  one  in  Cornwall,  the  other  in  Nor- 
thumberland, there  are  ways  and  means  of  bringing  them 
(or  their  substitutes)  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  or  even 
into  immediate  contact.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  King's  Commissioners  for  repressing  the  frequency 
of  pluralities  is  utterly  futile  and  delusive.  We,  therefore, 
in  opposition  to  such  high  authority,  venture  to  recommend 
that,  instead  of  a  pluralist  being  permitted  to  hold  two  livings, 
each  not  exceeding  500/.  a-year,  both  together  shall  not 
exceed  that  amount.  With  such  a  limit  as  to  value,  we 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  so  precise  as  to  distance. 
We  do  not  think  proximity  any  reason  for  holding  two  livings 
in  conjunction,  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  independent 
of  it ;  neither  do  we  think  distance,  except  it  be  immoderate,  a 
reason  for  not  holding  two  livings^  if  there  be  otherwise  a 
sufficient  reason  for  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
church  accommodation  and  pastoral  superintendence  in  the 
large  towns  and  other  populous  districts.  We  learn  from  the 
second  report  (pp.  6  and  T)  : 

"  That  there  are  in  London  and  its  suburbs  four  parishes,  or  districts,  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000 
persons,  with  church  accommodation  for  8200  (not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole),  and  only  eleven  clergymen. 

"  There  are  twenty-one  others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  739,000, 
while  the  church-room  is  for  66,000  (not  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  and  only  forty- 
five  clergymen. 

"  There  are  nine  others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  2iS2,000,  and  choidi- 
room  for  27,327,  and  only  nineteen  clergymen. 

"  Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  3000,  there  would  be  required  in 
these  parishes  879  churches,  whereas,  there  are  in  fiict  only  69,  or  if  proprietary 
chapels  be  added,  about  100,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  278,  while  there  are  only 
139  clergymen,  in  a  population  exceeding  a  million." 

This  is  the  account  given  of  London  alone.  But  in  sofiie 
provincial  districts,  where  manufactuiies  have  extended  tban- 
selves  in  late  years,  the  deficiency  is  not  much  less  appalling. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  are  ditrty-eiglit  parishes,  or  districts,  in 
Lancashire,  each  with  a  population  excieediiig  10,000,  containing  an  aggregale 
of  816,000  souls,  with  church-room  for  97,700^  or  about  one-e%htb,  the  pro- 
portions varying  in  the  difierent  parishes  from  one-sixth  to  one-twenty-third. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  York,  there  are  twenty  parishes  or  districts,  each  with  a 
population  ezceedSrng  lt),000,  and  with  an  l^gregate  of  40f2,QfOO,  ^Hfile  Ae 
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churdi  accomodation  is  for  48,000 ;  the  proportions  varying  from  one-tenth  to 
one-thirtieth." — Second  Rgport,  p.  6. 

These  statements,  not  to  extract  others  of  nmilar  import* 
are  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  observations  by  which  they 
are  followed : 

"  The  evils  which  flow  from  this  deficiency  in  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  pastoral  superintendence  greatly  outweigh  all  other  inconveniences, 
resulting  firom  any  other  defects  or  anomalies  in  our  ecclesiastical  institutions ; 
and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  these  evils  are  the  most  urgent  of  all, 
and  moat  require  the  application  of  an  effectual  remedy,  they  are  precisely  those 
fbr  which  a  remedy  can  least  easily  be  found. 

''The  resources  which  the  Established  Church  possesses,  and  which  can 
properly  be  made  available  to  that  purpose,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be 
Imsbanded,  or  distributed,  are  evidently  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case ;  and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is,  gradually  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
eviL" 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  suggested  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  **  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  eviL**^ 

After  touching  upon  what  has  been  done  by  extraneous  and 
voluntary  co-operation,  which  they  confess  "  to  be  very  far 
"  short  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,*"  they  advance,  but  very 
cautiously  and  delicately  and  doubtingly,  upon  the  tender 
ground  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  churphes.  ^'If,*"  say  they, 
*^  the  endowment  of  those  bodies  should  appear  to  be  larger 
*^  than  is  requisite  for  the  puiposes  of  their  institution.^^  They 
admit,  however,  at  last,  that  the  surplus  of  their  endowments, 
after  provision  is  made  for  maintaining  them  in  a  state  of 
efiiaency  and  respectability  with  a  reduced  establishcoent  of 
a  dean  and  four  canons,  *^  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the 
M  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  containing  a  large  popula- 
<<  tion,  and  to  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
"  the  parochial  clergy.** — Second  Report^  p.  8. 

In  the  application  of  this  surplus,  we  should  dissent  from 

the  Commissioners  so  far  only  that  we  would  apply  it  solely 

and  entirely  to  '^  the  great  object  of  adding  to  the  number  of 

^  the  parochial  clergy.^    Not  that  we  do  not  think  the  aug- 

laentatioa  of  the  poor  livings  a  very  important  and  desirable 

bbjject,  but  that  we  think  the  extenmon  of  pastoral  super- 

.intendence  to  the  thousands,  not  to  say  millions,  now  virtually 

.  destitute  x>f  it,  an  object  of  paramount  and  far  more  urgent 

.^neoesflity.     In  this  jopnion  we  are  supported  by  the  Commis- 

AGiieis  theooelves^  who  declare,  that  'Uhe  evils  wliich  .flow 
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from   the  deficiency    of  pastoral   superintendence,    greatly 

outweigh  all  other  inconveniences,  and  arc  the  most  urgent 
*^  of  all,  and  most  require  the  application  of  an  effectual 
"  remedy y -^Second  Report^  p.  7. 

Why  then  not  direct  all  the  resources  in  their  power  to  the 
mitigation  of  the  "  most  urgent  and  intense  evil  ?^ 

We  have  already  presumed  to  recommend  a  mode  of 
augmenting  the  poorer  livings,  by  transferring  to  them  the 
redundancies  of  the  richer.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  whole  of  the 
surplus  of  the  cathedral  revenues  to  that  most  important 
purpose  of  furnishing  parochial  su|>erintendence  to  populous 
districts  at  present  destitute  of  it. 

If  we  differ  from  the  Commissioners  in  the  application  of  the 
surplus,  we  differ  still  more  in  the  means  we  would  employ, 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  would  go  in  creating  it  It  appears, 
from  the  Revenue  Report,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  is  274,754Z.  Here  then 
are  funds  sufficient  to  endow  one  thousand  fresh  livings  with  an 
income  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  leaving  still  74,754/.  for 
the  support  of  cathedrals. 

We  do  not  suggest  such  a  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
the  cathedrals;  from  any  hostile  feeling  to  that  portion  of 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  and  their  dignitaries  maintained  in  all  their  andent 
magnificence,  if  we  could  suppose,  that  either  from  public  or 
private  sources,  means  could  be  drawn  for  supplying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  large  masses  of  population  now  utterly 
abandoned  by  the  Church.  But,  while  insututions  remain  to 
absorb  the  existing  funds  of  the  Church,  which  are  deemed  by 
flome  useless  and  superfluous,  by  others  injurious,  we  do  not 
see  the  remotest  probability  of  deriving  any  efficient  aid  from 
other  sources,  eleemosynary  or  parliamentary.  The  question, 
therefore,  presents  itself  in  this  shape :  whether  we  shall  miun- 
tain  our  cathedral  establishment,  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  Reports,  or  shall  we  supply  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion to  two  millions  of  individuals  now  destitute  of  it  ?  We 
believe  very  few  disinterested  and  religiously  minded  persons 
would  hesitate  which  alternative  they  would  adopt.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  cathedral  establishments,  in  the  present 
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state  of  scx^ioty,  render  any  great  amount  of  service  to  the 
interests  of  reli^on.  We  know  they  excite,  in  some  quarters, 
considerable  odium  and  ill-will  against  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  tell  us,  indeed, 

"  That  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  interests  of  religion,  from  the  existence 
of  this  species  of  preferment,  when  cotiferred  on  clergymen  duimguithed  for  prqfes- 
nomU  merit,  as  well  as  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  cities  in  which  the  cathedrals 
are  situated,  from  the  residence  of  such  a  description  of  clergy,  are  too  olwiout 
to  require  illustration," 

We  do  not  question  but  that  the  interests  of  religion  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  advanced,  and  benefits  do  accrue  to  cities,  by 
appointing  men  to  such  preferments  *'  distinguished  for  pro- 
*'  fessional  merit«^  But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  as  this  species 
of.  preferment  is  attended  with  the  least  professional  labour, 
and  the  most  professional  emolument,  it  is  generally  sought 
after  and  bestowed  with  the  least  regard  to  professional  merit. 
We  willingly  concede,  however,  that  recently  more  regard  has 
been  paid  to  literary  merit,  at  least ;  that  many  deserving  clergy- 
men are  found  among  the  cathedral  dignitaries ;  and  that  even 
professional  claims  could  not,  and  would  not,  in  future,  be  habi- 
tually overlooked.  But  we  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  no 
improvement,  however  extensive  and  judicious — no  selection  of 
incumbents,  however  disinterested — could  place  cathedrals  in  a 
portion  to  render  service  to  religion  in  any  proportion  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  rendered  by  employing  a  thousand  parish 
priests  among  the  undisciplined  and  profligate  masses  of  our 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages. 

Chapters  have  survived  their  original  use,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  succeeded  to  any  other  functions  which  are  very  essen- 
tial to  the  promotion  of  religion.  The  dean  and  canons  were 
originally  the  most  influential  presbyters  of  the  ecclesiastical 
district,  and  to  them  was  committed  the  election  of  the  Bishop, 
to  whom  they  afterwards  lent  their  aid  and  counsel  in  con- 
ttstory.  This,  their  primary,  their  consistorial  occupation  is 
gone,  and  they  now  but  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Corinthian 
capital  to  the  sacred  edifice,  too  gorgeous,  and  too  sumptuous, 
as  we  contend,  for  the  plainness  and  poverty  of  the  other  and 
more  essential  members  of  the  building.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  see  cathedrals  dilapidated,  and  their  services  abolished, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  an  adequate  income  were 
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asrigned  to  one  residentiary,  and  a  fund  sufficient  to  niaintaiir 
the  fabric,  then  the  canons,  major  and  minor,  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  ministerial  labours  among  the  poor  than 
in  officiating  at  cathedral  ceremonies,  sometimes  to  a  select, 
but  thin  congregation,  at  other  times,  and  more  frequently, 
to  bare  benches,  and  empty  stalls. 

With  regard  to  the  fresh  allocation  of  epscopal  sees,  we  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  that  a  great  improvement  will  be  made  by 
its  approximation  to  equality,  both  as  regards  extent  of  charge 
and  amount  of  income.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  however, 
why  a  much  nearer  approximation  should  not  have  been  made, 
and  why  the  principle  both  of  geography,  population,  and  number 
of  benefices,  should  in  some  instances  be  so  unaccountably  over- 
looked. As  to  revenue,  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  made  to 
vary  from  4000/.  to  15,000/.  a-year,  thus  still  leaving  materials 
for  keeping  alive  the  system  of  translations,  which  has  proved 
such  a  fertile  source  of  scandal  and  secularity  to  the  episcopal 
order.  We  frankly  avow  that  we  think  4000/.  a-year  too  little 
for  a  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  long  journeys,  both  in 
his  diocese  and  to  attend  his  parliamentary  duUes.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  think  15,000/.  a-year  too  much  even  for  an 
archbishop— even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself. 

We  take  exception  to  this  amount  of  income,  both  as  furnish- 
ing a  mark  for  envy  to  point  its  shafts  at,  and  also  as  absorbing 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  common  funds  of  the  church. 
Believing,  as  we  sincerely  and  conscientiously  do,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical property  is  applied  to  purposes  quite  as  beneficial  as 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  we  should  not  be  sorry  to 
find  that  the  church  possessed  endowments  sufficient  to  reward 
all  its  active  and  conscientious  ministers  in  the  proportion  of 
15,000/.  a-year  to  the  metropolitan.  But  it  is  undeniable,  that 
if  so  high  an  income  be  assigned  to  one  individual,  many  of 
its  inferior  functionaries  must  be  left  miserably,  and  in  the 
comparison,  scandalously  poor,  while  many  districts,  as  at  pr^ 
sent,  will  be  left  destitute  of  all  religious  instruction  and  super- 
intendence. 

We  are  aware,  and  have  no  desire  to  aissemble,  that  these 
disproportionate  and  enormous  incomes  in  the  hands  of  bishops 
have  been  used  of  late  years  so  judiciously  and  liberally  in 
some  cases  to  the  extension  of  parochial  ministrations,  as  very 
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much  to  midgate  the  incoDvenience  and  odium  attached  to  th^ 
magoitude.  But  this  is  no  argument  agunst  our  purpose^ 
which  is  to  iqpply  the  superfluous  porUons  of  the  episcopal 
endowm^its,  ivhich  are  now  indeed  frequently  but  yet  casuidlj 
bestowed  for  these  good  ends,  permanently  and  systematically 
to  the  extennon  of  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  establish* 
ment.  It  should  be  remembered,  then,  that  if  15,000/.  be  more 
by  50002.  a-year  than  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
metropoUtao,  the  means  are  needlessly  absorbed,  in  one  ungle 
office,  of  stationing  twenty-five  religious  ministers  among  the 
crowds,  who  are  now  in  efiect  destitute  of  ministerial  inspect 
tion  and  counsel.  Be^des,  the  episcopal  revenues  will  not  bq 
sufficient  to  endow  the  new  bishoprics  and  maintain  the  old 
ones,  at  the  rate  of  income  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

But  our  readers  must  be  weary  of  hearing,  as  we  are  of 
writing,  about  nothing  but  the  pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  church. 
Let  us  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  its  appropriate  functions. 
The  scene  of  the  episcopal  labours  is  geographically  defined, 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  fixed ;  but  we  see  no  duties 
prescribed.  Much  legislative  attention  has  been  very  properly 
given  of  late  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  and 
occupaUons  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  none,  that  we  have 
beard  of,  to  that  of  the  governing  body.  How  does  this  happen  P 
We  are  accustomed,  however,  to  hear  from  every  quarter  com- 
plaints,  deep  if  not  loud,  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
bishops  in  the  discbarge  of  their  diocesan  functions.  We  have 
the  means  of  knowing  that  the  parochial  clergy  experience  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  the 
greatest  detriment,  from  the  rarity  and  uncertainty  of  ordina* 
tions,  visitations,  confirmations,  and  other  episcopal  ordinances. 
There  are  many  populous  towns  in  which  no  confirmation  has 
been  held  for  many  years.  The  visitations  of  the  clergy  are 
usually  triennial ;  but  even  this  long  interval  is  often  extended, 
and  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  scarcely  know  the  face  of 
their  spiritual  ruler. 

The  custom,  too,  of  the  provincial  bishops  holding  their 
ordinations  in  London,  at  uncertain  times,  and  often  at  distant 
intervals,  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
candidates.    Young  men,  preparatory  to  a  searching  exami« 
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nation,  and  a  most  serious  and  solemn  engagement,  are 
called  upon  to  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  involve 
themselves  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  metropolis— a  very 
inappropriate  debiit,  certainly,  for  the  clerical  aspirant.  Nor  is 
the  point  of  expense  a  trifling  consideration  to  a  curate,  who,  in 
some  instances,  spends  a  quarter'^s  stipend  in  travelling  to  Lon- 
don, and  discharging  the  fees  and  other  expenses  of  his  ordina- 
tion. We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Commissioners  will  issue  a 
supplementary  report,  urging  the  legislature  to  establish  by 
law  fixed  times  and  places  for  granting  institutions,  hiding 
ordinations,  confirmations,  and  visitations  in  every  diocese,  as 
also  an  authorised  table  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  to  the 
several  officers  of  the  bishops. 

We  observe  that  the  Commissioners  advise  that  a  very  large 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  patronage  of  prelates,  and 
especially  that — 

'*  Some  advowsons  should  be  transferred  to  the  bishops  of  the  new  sees,  it 
being,  in  their  opinion,  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  the 
bishops  of  those  sees  shall  possess  a  certain  portion  of  patronage,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  reward  deterving  clergymen  within  their  dioceses.** 

It  is  unquestionably  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  the  religious  community,  in  the  most  extensive 
and  most  momentous  meaning  of  the  phrase,  that  patronage 
should  be  exercised  ^*  to  reward  deserving  clergymen.^  But 
we  seriously  put  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  lay  and 
clerical,  as  they  must  answer  for  it  to  their  conscience  and  their 
country,  to  the  present  generaUon  and  to  posterity,  whether  . 
they  sincerely  believe  that  the  increased  patronage,  thus  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  new  and  old,  if  so  placed,  with- 
out any  check  or  controul,  will  be  conscientiously  and  exclu- 
sively employed  for  the  purpose  of  **  rewarding  deserving  cler- 
*^  gymen.""  Before  they  placed  their  hands  and  seals  to  a  sentence 
implying  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  such  an  employment  of 
it,  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  manner  of  its  disposal  in  times  past.  They  ought  to  have 
ascertained  in  what  proporUon  episcopal  patrons  had  bestowed 
preferment  upon  "  deserving  clergymen  within  their  dioceses,^ 
and  in  what  proportion  upon  strangers  to  the  diocese,  their 
own  sons  and  sons-in-law,  nephews,  relations,  dependents,  and 
flatterers.     Such  an  investigation  would   have  led  them,   if 
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they  have  any  honest  intentions,  to  take  some  precautions  and 
furnish  some  securities  for  the  judicious  distribution  both  of 
the  actual,  and  additional  patronage  of  the  bishops. 
'  We  do  not  he»tate  to  affirm  that  all  the  other  causes  com- 
bined, including  those  so  pathetically  lamented  by  the  commis- 
Noners  themselves,  as  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and 
danger  to  the  Church,  have  contributed  less  to  that  effect 
than  the  baneful  operation  of  an  inofficious  and  unprincipled 
distribution  of  prdTermetit.  We  think  that  the  inequality  of 
endowments,  the  insufficiency  of  pastoral  superintendence,  non- 
residence,  and  pluralities,  have  each  had  a  subordinate  share ; 
but  in  small  proportion  compared  with  the  paralysing  effect 
produced  by  the  disregard  of  **  deserving  clergymen,^  on 
account  of  the  discouragement  it  has  occasioned  to  professional 
diligence,  the  disgust  it  has  created  amongst  the  laity,  and  the 
handle  it  has  given  to  dissenters  to  represent  the  establishment 
as  deeply  impregnated  with  a  secular  and  mercenary  spirit. 

We  know  it  is  assumed  that  a  new  and  purer  sera  has 
arrived — "  En  nova  progenies  !^  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
the  practical  illustrations.  Instances  of  abuse  of  public  patro- 
nage have  come  before  us,  under  the  new  regime,  and  quite 
recently  too,  as  revolting  as  any  we  ever  knew  of  in  the  most 
palmy  days  of  toryism — instances,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to 
some  of  the  commissioners  themselves — instances,  in  which  the 
claims  of  desert  have  been  held  as  nothing  against  the  claims  of 
consanguinity,  and  political  connection  in  untried  youth  has 
been  preferred  to  the  just  pretensions  of  all  ^*  the  deserving 
**  clergymen"  of  the  diocese.  This  conduct  is  deeply  reprehen- 
sible whoever  is  guilty  of  it,  but  it  has  a  deeper  stain  of  turpi, 
tude  in  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  pretend  to  superior  purity, 
and  are  forward  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  **  we  are  not  as  other 
"  men  are.'' 

When  the  Commissioners  suggest  any  useful  improvement, 
we  are  very  ready  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  boon.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  recommendaUon  they  give,  *^  that  no  person  be 
*'  hereafter  capable  of   receiving  the   appointment  of  dean, 

archdeacon,  or  canon,  until  he  shall  have  been  six  years 

complete  in  prieafs  orders.^  The  principle,  at  least,  is  good  ; 
it  is  one  step,  though  a  short  one,  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  legislators  will  follow  out  the  idea,  and  provide 
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that  this  species  of  preferment,  if  preBerved,  shall  be  conferred 
on  those  who  have  passed  a  probationary  period  of  active  dufy^ 
not  merely  during  m«,  but  three  Umea  siao  years. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  extract  a  passage  finm 
the  second  report,  in  which  the  Commissioners  mention,  as  one 
advantage  at  least  of  pluralities,  **  that  it  furnishes  emplo3rment 
*'  for  young  men,  upon  their  first  entering  into  the  mimstry,^  &c« 
In  this  opinion  we  entirely  acquiesce,  if  they  mean,  as  we 
believe  they  do,  that  this  probationary  employment  is  de«gned 
to  give  young  men  the  practice  and  profidenoy  requisite  for 
directing  a  parish  as  incumbents. 

Upon  this  principle  we  found  another  suggestion,  which  we 
should  have  rejoiced  to  find  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  especially  as  they  are  all  patrons,  as  a  test  at 
once  of  their  judgment  and  sincerity  ;  viz,  that  no  public  pre- 
ferment should  be  bestowed  upon  any  clergyman,  who  does  not 
furnish  a  certificate  of  his  having  faithfully  discharged,  during 
at  least  three  years,  the  duties  of  a  stipepdiary  curate.  This 
would  seem  to  be  as  little  caudon  as  could  be  exercised  in 
consigning  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  a  parish  to  a 
young  man.  It  would,  moreover,  prove  some  check  to  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  nepoUsm,  of  which  the  most  revolting  feature 
is,  that,  untried,  unpractised,  and  therefore  um{^frt^f^youthi| 
are  summarily  preferred,  in  derogation  of  the  claims  of  the  M 
and  faithful  servants  of  the  church. 

We  are  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  this  alone  would  be 
a  suiBcient  security  for  the  just  distribution  of  the  vast 
patronage  which,  if  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  cathedrals 
are  carried  into  effect,  the  bishops  will  be  permitted  to  wield. 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  other  expe* 
dient  should  be  devised  to  secure  that  most  essential  point. 
This  might  be  done,  either  by  requiring  that  the  name  and 
residence  of  every  presentee  should  be  announced  ^o  his 
intended  parishioners,  a  certmn  number  of  days  previous  tp 
institution,  and  the  objection  of  two-thirds  of  the  ^ly  hoMser 
hdders,  in  communion  with  the  church,  be  admitted  fis  a  bar 
to  the  appointment;  or,  a  tribunal  might  be  formed  of 
incumbents,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  deanery  in 
every  diocese,  whose  sanction  should  be  necessary  to  give 
validi^  to  all  institutions  to  public  patronage,   within  their 
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provinoe.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  this  tribunal  any 
direct  influence  in  soch  appointments,  but  merely  the  power  of 
interpoai^  a  negatire  to  unworthy  institutions,  whether  they 
originated  in  the  selfishness  or  the  ignorance  of  patrons.  Con* 
adering,  both  the  great  portion  of  the  year  which  bishops  pasa 
at  a  distance  from  thdr  dioceses,  and  the  little  intercourse  they 
kaTe  with  the  great  body  of  their  clergy  while  they  are 
residing  at  thdr  ejnscopal  palaces,  such  a  precaution  cannot  be 
deemed  superfluous^ — it  would  be  acceptable  to  conscientioua 
prelates,  and  necessary  to  all. 

Such  a  tribunal  might  also  answer  other  good  purposes ;  it 
might  senre,  in  the  repression  of  irregularities,  to  temper  the 
despotic  character,  and  at  the  same  time  give  vigour  to  the 
ordinary  and  legitimate  power  of  the  diocesans. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  the  power  of  the 
ordinary  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  suspension,  deprivation,  or 
even  d^radation,  without  the  aid  of  any  fixed  assessor  or  jury^ 
is  an  undue  and  exorbitant  prerogative.  That  the  character, 
the  comfort,  the  property,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  clergy- 
man should  depend  upon  the  uncontrolled  sentence  of  a  single 
person,  although  that  person  is  a  bishop,  does  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  the 
manly  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  even  with  the  strict  and 
impartial  exercise  of  discipline.  We  do  not  believe  that  in 
practice  it  leads  so  much  to  excessive  and  capricious  severity 
as  to  pernicious  laxity.  The  diocesan  is  naturally  averse  from 
inflicting  a  severe  and  summary  punishment,  however  merited, 
upon  an  individual,  on  hisown  respon^bility,  and  therefore  either 
connives  at  irregularities,  or  has  recourse  to  a  tedious  and 
circuitous  process,  under  which  the  feeble  indeed  are  crushed, 
but  from  which  the  strong  and  dexterous  frequently  escape. 
The  consciousness,  however,  of  possessing  such  inordinate 
powers,  sometimes  encourages  a  bishop  to  animadvert,  with 
unseasonable  and  unwarrantable  severity,  upon  the  delin- 
quendes  of  his*,  clergy,  credited,  perhaps,  upon  very  slight 
evidence,  and  estimated  by  a  very  defective  standard.  But 
that  we  wish  to  avoid  all  personalities,  we  could  adduce 
instances  of  this  informal  exercise  of  authority,  scarcely  less 
oppresnve,  to  the  apprehenaon  of  the  sufierers,  than  the 
heaviest  legal  penalties. 
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We  are  glad  therefore,  to  observe,  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  *^  for  the  more  effectually  enforcing 
^*  discipline  in  the  church,^  which  is  just  now  come  into 
our  hands,  that  it  is  provided  that  **  no  charge  or  suit  shall  be 
heard  by  any  bishop  against  spiritual  persons,  except  in  the 
presence,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  legal  assessor,  and  a 
jury  of  nine  clergymen,  holding  benefices  within  the  province 
^'  or  diocese."^  Although  the  power  of  this  jury  might  un- 
questionably be  misused  in  certain  cases  to  promote  those  par^ 
triumphs  in  which  our  clergy  have  occasionally  taken  too  active 
a  share,  yet,  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  liberal  and  salutary  measure,  at  once  affording 
security  and  satisfaction  to  the  diligent  and  conscientious  cler- 
gyman, and  putting  the  indolent  and  unprincipled  upon  his 
guard ;  as  a  pledge  to  the  former,  that  he  will  not  suffer  unjustly, 
and  to  the  latter,  that  he  will  not  offend  with  impunity,  for  want 
of  an  equitable  and  efficient  tribunal.  This  measure,  we  need 
hardly  say,  does  not  originate  from  any  suggestion  in  the 
Reports — "  non  ejusdem  farinae." 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  extending  further  the 
analysis  of  these  Reports.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  of 
them,  but  especially  of  the  fourth  and  last,  that  they  contain 
many  useful  suggestions,  and  recommend  many  important  and 
beneficial  improvements.  But  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
they  are  concocted  in  a  very  exclusive  and  illiberal  spirit. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  commission,  as  in  parliament,  the  dig- 
nified clergy  are  represented  ;  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inferior 
order  are  not.  The  Commissioners  have  not,  certainly,  been 
unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  community ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  very  much  more  mindful  of  them- 
selves, and  of  the  class  to  whom  they  belong.  The  problem 
they  have  undertaken  to  solve,  appears  to  have  been  this : — 
Of  what  refirrm  and  improvement  is  the  Church  capable^  con^ 
sistenilf/  with  an  equal  improvement  of  our  power  and  patron-' 
age  f  By  the  exercise  of  uncommon  pains  and  ingenuity,  they 
have  contrived  to  carry  forward  these  two  objects,  pari  passu, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinary  men  would  have  thought 
possible 

But  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  however  authorita- 
tive, are  not  acts  of  Parliament.     We  appeal,  therefore,  from 
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Lord  Melbourne  in  the  conclave  to  Lord  Mell)oume  in  the 
cabinet ;  or  rather,  in  the  senate :  We  appeal,  moreover,  to 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— but  most  of  all  do  we  implore  the  sincere  Cmiservatives 
not  to  suffer  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass  over,  for  placing 
the  Church  upon  a  broad  and  solid  basis  of  equal  justice  and 
equal  efficiency  for  all  its  members — *^  without  partiality,  and 
"  without  hypocrisy.'' 

The  whole  subject  is  now  thrown  open.  The  Church  can 
no  longer  prescribe  agiunst  secular  intrusion,  or  for  immunity 
from  Parliamentary  regulation.  She  has  encountered  the  peril 
of  innofoation — ^let  her  gain  the  security  of  renovation.  Let 
this,  too,  be  done  at  once.  We  recognise  the  evil  of  a  per- 
petual intermeddling  with  religious  institutions,  and  the  con- 
tinued discusaon  of  sacred  subjects  in  popular  assemblies. 
But  to  leave  the  Church  in  that  imperfect  state  of  improve- 
ment, which  the  Reports  advise,  is  to  open  a  door  to  endless 
discussion.  It  would  neither  satisfy  the  wishes  of  sincere 
friends,  nor  silence  the  accusations  of  implacable  enemies,  nor, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  effectually  accomplish  those  high  purposes 
for  which  churches  are  established. 

We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  many  enthusiastic  reformers,  that 
the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  Church  should  remain  uncor- 
rected, and  find  their  natural  termination  in  its  ruin.  We  do 
not  suspect  the  Commissioners  of  any  such  design.  They  only 
through  inadvertence  promote  it. 

With  such  views,  however,  we  have  no  participation,  no 
sympathy.  We  believe  that  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil  insti- 
tutions are  so  firmly  and  indissolubly  bound  together,  that  no 
force  less  than  a  violence  destructive  of  both  can  separate 
them.  On  this  account  alone,  therefore,  should  we  be  anxious 
to  improve  that  we  might  preserve,  and  to  spare  no  abuse  that 
could  either  endanger  the  permanency,  or  paralyse  the  energies, 
of  the  Church. 

Besides,  when  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  English 
people,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  receive  their  instrue- 
tions  from  the  established  ministry,  we  cannot  help  viewing  it 
with  conmderable  satisfaction  and  complacency,  when  compared 
with  the  social  condition  of  other  nations;  and  it  would  be 
iojusticQ  to  the  clergy  not  to  suppose  that  they  exercise  a 
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considerable  influence  in  the  formation  of  that  character.  In 
casting  our  eyes  over  Christendom,  whether  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  France,  where  religious  principles  have  been  almost  obli- 
terated, and  where  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  religioa 
has  almost  ceased  to  operate  among  her  urban  population — 
or  to  Spain,  where  the  ignorance  and  superstition,  long  nursed 
by  its  powerful  hierarchy  und  hosts  of  subordinate  ministers, 
are  passing  into  infidelity  and  insurrection,  preparatory  to  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  and  convulsive  struggles — or  to 
Ireland,  where  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the 
peasantry  seems  to  be  available  for  every  purpose  of  turbur- 
lence,.and  none  of  sobriety,  humanity,  or  social  tranquillity-^ 
we  have  reason  to  ocxigratidate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  the 
Jbosom  of  English  society,  not  faultless  indeed,  but  most 
favourably  contrast  with  the  spedmens  we  have  exhibited. 
In  producing  these  advantageous  results,  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  sound  morality  fortified  by  sober  religious  principles, 
inculcated  in  our  churches,  has  an  important  share.  From  a 
^participation  in  this  beneficial  operation,  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  exclude  the  enlightened  and  tolerant  dhssenters.  We  acknow. 
ledge,  with  gratitude,  what  we  owe  to  their  ministrations  in  the 
great  towns. 

But  the  educated  and  aober-minded  among  the  separatists 
themselves,  will  join  us  in  deploring  those  wild  £anatical  ravings 
and  gesticulations,  practised  in  the  lower  class  of  conventicles, 
which  disgrace  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  resemble  the 
sensual  orgies  of  pagans  more  than  the  pure,,  spiritual,  decent, 
worship  of  christians.  Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  uphc^ 
the  Churdi  in  its  integrity,  and  restore  it  to  its  efficiency,  as  a 
barrier  against  infidelity  on  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the 
other:  for  which,  we  ooBsider  .the  voluntary  principle  (to  be 
of  itself  insufficient. 

We  would,  at  this  point,  venture  to  throw  in  a  word  4>f 
advice  to  the  ministers,  both  of  the  established  and  dissenung 
congregations.  During  the  late  period  of  violent  political 
agitation,  speculators  in  politics  have  taken  great  and  .aot 
unsuccessful  pains  to  exasperate  them  .mutually  against  each 
other,  by  appealing  to  the  fears  of  one  party  and  the  intetssts 
-df  the  other,  and  by  'exciting  the  passions  and  prgudioes 
of  both,  to  encourage  chiirobmen  to  oppose  the  civil  privilqgts 
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of  drasenters,  and  dissenters  to  assail  the  endowments  of  the 
Church.  Now  we  assure  them,  that  nothing  is  more  unseemly^- 
nothing  more  offensive,  than  to  see  the  ministers  of  different 
denominations  committed  in  bitter  strife  with  each  other  con- 
cerning secukr  interests,  while  the  scomer  exultingly  and 
sneeringly  points  to  them  and  asks : 

**  Tantcne  animis  coelestibus  irs?" 

The  effect  is  to  bring  discredit  upon  both  parties,  and  more 
especially  upon  that,  whichever  it  be,  that  exhibits  the  most 
prejudice  and  voilence.  We  are  happy  to  observe  symptoms  of  a 
return  to  peace  and  christian  charity.  We  think  it  might  con- 
tribute to  it,  if  the  contending  parties  would  sometimes  reflect 
in  how  many  essential  articles  both  have  a  common  faith,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem,  a  common  interest.  It  would  also  be 
worth  while  to  consider  how  little  respect  for  either  is  enter- 
tuned  by  the  trading  politicians,  who  are  keeping  alive  their 
mutual  jealousy  and  acrimony  to  serve  thdr  own  ambitious 
purposes.  **  Ye  are  brethren,*'  says  a  purer  spirit,  "  why  do 
"  ye  wrong  one  to  another  }^ 

We  know  that  a  portion  of  the  dissenters  justify  their  un- 
compromising opposition  to  a  religious  establishment  upon 
conscientious  grounds.  But  the  precedent  of  an  established 
and  endowed  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  theocracy  appears  1x> 
us  subversive  of  that  position.  We  do  not  quote  the  precedent 
as  conclusive  of  the  necessity,  or  even  the  expediency,  of  such 
a  system ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  since  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  civil  constitution  was  given  by  the  Deity 
himself  an  endowed  and  established  ministry  formed  an  inte- 
gral and  essential  branch  of  it,  all  who  admit  the  Bible  as  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  must  admit  the  religious  lawful^ 
nns  of  such  an  institution. 

But  certaxncla8ses,who  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  general 
argument,  yet  except  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  doctrines  and  worship  which  they  deem 
unscriptural.  This  may  be  a  very  fair  exception,  as  hr  as  it 
applies  to  voluntary  contributions.  But  as  to  involuntary  and 
compulsory  payments,  which  are  all  that  the  law  enforces, 
they  stand  upon  a  very  different  ground.  If  the  supreme 
legislature  of  a  country  has  assigned  to  a  body  of  men  a 
eertttn  portion  (a  tenth  fbr  instance)  of  any  estate,  that  por- 
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tion  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  bona  fide  property  of 
that  body,   and    9iot   of    the    individual   who   possesses   the 
remaining  portion.      To  withhold  it,  therefore,  is  an  act  of 
apparent  duty,  but  of  real  dishonesty.     It  is  so  well  known, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  property  is  the  creature  o( 
the  law,  that  it  is  wonderful,  at  this  day,  that  any  one  should 
be  found  to  question  it.     In  this  and  all  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, every  species  of  property,  corporate  and  sole,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  declared 
by  its  legislature,  and  enforced  by  its  executive  functionaries. 
Prudent  governments,  except  in  the  process  of  revolution,  are 
cautious  and  reserved  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  that  result  from  frequent  and  unrestrained 
transfer  of  property  by  summary  legislative  enactments.    They 
do,  however,  exercise  it  daily  in  the  case  of  rail-roads,  im- 
provement of  towns,  harbours,  and  other  public  works.     In 
these  enterprises  Quakers  and  other    scrupulous  religionists 
often  have  a  share ;  nor  do  they,  we  presume,  stay  proceedings 
which  the  law  has  once  sanctioned,  till  they  have  ascertained 
that  each  proprietor  whose    property  is  alienated,  is  satisfied 
with  his  compensation,  and  with  the  utility,  moral  and  social, 
of  the  undertaking.     The  legislature  has  transferred  the  pro- 
perty upon  certain  conditions  from  one  set  of  proprietors  to 
another,  who  now  consider  it  lawfully  theirs,  and  use  it  as  such 
without  any  scruple.     Our  conclusion,  therefore  is,  that  sums 
of  money  made  payable  by  law,  are  the  real  property  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  payable,  and  who  must  be  account- 
able for  their  due  application,  and  not  of  the  holders,  whose 
duty  and  responsibility  are  discharged  by  paying  them  over  to 
the  lawful  owners. 

But  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  objections  of  a  more  numerous 
and  liberal  class  of  assailants,  who  maintain  that  the  institution 
of  religious  establishments  is  not  within  the  scope  of  civil 
associations.  To  this  opinion,  the  authority  of  Locke  hm 
greatly  contributed,  who  has  said, — 

**  That  the  commonwealth  seems  to  be  a  society  of  men,  constituted  only  for 
the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own  civil  interests.  Civil 
interests,  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolency  of  body,  and  the  possession  of 
outward  things,  such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and  the  like." — Lefttrs 
am  Toleration, 

After  all  the  arguments  which  Locke  and  his  disciples  have 
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used,  we  do  not  see  why  a  body  of  men  may  not  coalesce  in 
civil  society,  upon  any  terms  they  are  agreed  upon,  or  introduce 
any  institution  which  they,  or  their  representatives,  may 
connder  conducive  to  their  general  welfare,  present  or  future. 
Upon  this  principle,  at  least,  all  states  have  acted,  from  the 
earliest  date  of  civil  history  up  to  this  moment ;  in  confirmation 
of  this,  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  Pontifical  College  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  theatrical  institutions  of  Athens,  to  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  were  devoted.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  magnificent  institutions  founded  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense  by  the  more  modern  republics 
of  Italy,  since  in  all  the  European  states  we  find  establishments, 
at  this  moment,  erected  and  sustained  by  the  state,  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  science,  the  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  arts. 
In  point  of  practice  and  precedent,  therefore,  it  appears  tliat 
nations  hav€  prescribed  to  themselves  no  other  limits  in  the 
financial  support  they  have  given  to  institutions,  of  whatever 
nature,  but  that  which  the  general  welfare  prescribed. 

It  is  however  replied  that  the  dissenters,  who  contribute  their 
quota  to  our  religious  establishment,  derive  no  benefit  from  it, 
either  as  religionists  or  citizens.  Admitting  this,  which  we 
do  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  yet  it  does  not  exempt  them 
from  the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  any  public  institution,  esta- 
blished by  the  supreme  legislature.  Those  who  advance  this 
plea  and  inveigh  most  loudly  against  the  hardship  of  such 
compulsory  contribution,  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  large  sums 
of  public  money  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museums, 
and  national  galleries,  and  for  the  purchase  of  natural  curiosities, 
paintings,  books,  and  other  works  of  art — for  many  purposes  in 
which  a  great  proportion  of  the  taxed  community  take  no 
interest,  and  have  no  profitable  participation — nay,  to  the  very 
principle  and  working  of  which  they  are  conscientiously 
opposed. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument 
further.  If  the  establishment  can  be  saved  from  its  injudicious 
and  hollow  friends,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  it  will  perish 
by  the  efforts  of  its  conscientious  opponents.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  destined  long  to  stand  in 
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improved  eflSciency  and  purity,  and  therefore  in  augmented 
dignity  and  stability.  But  if  it  does  fail,  we  are  sure  it  will  fall 
by  the  error  of  its  own  members,  who  pertinaciously  cling  to 
those  defects  and  disorders,  which  impair  its  usefulness,  and 
endanger  its  safety. 
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Article  IX. 


latoria  Rostnyakago  Goeudarstwa^  soczynenia  Karamzina : 

St.  Petersburg. 
History  of  the  Russian  Empire^  by  Karamzin. 

The  history  of  Russia  previous  to  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  first  introduced  that  formidable  power  into  the 
community  of  European  states,  is  scarcely  known  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers.  Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  very  existence  of  that  country  was  almost 
unheard  of  in  England;  and  when  the  adventurous  mariner, 
Richard  -Chancellor,  in  endeavouring  to  open  a  north- 
eastern passage  through  the  Polar  regions,  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Russia  in  1553,  his  discovery  was  in  some 
respects  scarcely  less  novel  than  that  of  Columbus.  Since 
that  time  a  constant  intercourse  of  commerce  and  diplomacy 
has  been  carried  on  between  England  and  Russia;  but  the 
interest  felt  amongst  us  for  our  nortliern  neighbours  was,  for 
a  long  period,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  merchants  who 
traded  with  Russia.  It  is  true  that  embassies  w^ere  sent  from 
Moscow  to  England  and  from  England  to  Moscow,  and  several 
books  were  published  on  that  country  at  an  early  period :  but 
although  the  means  of  information  were  increased,  it  continued 
to  be  considered  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  No  one 
dreamed  of  its  political  importance,  and  the  profound  scheme 
for  remodelling  the  political  state  of  Europe,  which  was  con- 
certed by  the  genius  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Queen  EHzabeth^ 
does  not  even  mention  Russia  amongst  the  European  powers. 
This  total  exclusion  from  the  rest  of  Europe  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  long  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  domination 
of  Tartars,  which  rendered  the  nation  essentially  Oriental.  In 
the  two  centuries,,  during  which  Russia  paid  tribute  to  the 
Grolden-Horde,  or  the  Tartars  of  Kipchak,  she  had  no  trans- 
actions with  Europe,  except  certain  wars  and  negociationft 
with  the  half  savage  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the  rarer  inter- 
course of  arms  or  treaty  with  the  Swedes  and  the  Knight» 
Sword-bearers,  who  possessed  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  followed  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  they  had  no  spiritual  intercourse  with  Rome,  except 
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when  some  few  attempts  were  made  by  the  Popes  to  unite  the 
Christians  of  Russia  under  their  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Russia,  was 
daily  declining,  and  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  who  spent 
their  time  in  theological  controversy,  troubled  themselves  but 
little  about  a  country  whence  they  could  expect  neither  power 
nor  riches.  These  were  some  of  the  causes  which  isolated  Rus- 
sia from  the  remainder  of  Europe,  although,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Tartars,  she  had  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  many  western  countries,  and  was  their  rival  in  civilisa^ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  early  history  of  Russia  is  not  only  full  of 
romantic  interest,  but  it  opens  to  the  philosophical  student  a 
vast  field  for  meditation.  He  will  there  find  republican  insti- 
tutions, chivalrous  manners,  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
learning,  in  a  degree  far  superior  to  that  of  many  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  yet  this  prosperous  state,  which  continued  flourishing 
in  spite  of  the  civil  wars  that  often  desolated  the  country, 
was  completely  annihilated  by  the  invasion  of  Tartars,  who 
overran  Russia  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  ruled 
over  it  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
a  succession  of  fortunate  circumstances,  Russia  succeeded  in 
freeing  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the  Chans;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  that  disastrous  period  remained,  and  are  still  visible, 
in  ^ite  of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  *  The  domination  of  the 
Tartars  not  only  cut  off  Russia  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
strongly  impregnated  it  with  Oriental  manners  and  customs, 
but  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  destroyed,  a  most  abject 
slavery  was  established,  and  the  moral  character  of  the 
inhabitants  was  lowered.  The  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders the  early  history  of  the  Russians  most  particularly  in- 
teresting is  their  constant  and  irresistible  tendency  to  invade 
Constantinople,  and  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire.  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  unceasingly  pressed  on  Byzantium,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  imperial  city  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
them,  had  not  their  power  been  enfeebled  by  domestic  wars, 
and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  savage  hordes  of  Gengischan 
and  his  successors. 

The  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Russia  are  abundant. 
Nestor,  a  monk  of  KiofT,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  is 
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the  first  annalist  of  that  country.  His  chronicle,  written  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue*,  displays  considerable  erudition  and 
great  industry  in  collecting  facts.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Byzantine  authors ;  he  had  read  the  registers  of  different 
churches,  and  conversed  with  many  eminent  persons,  who 
gave  him  information  concerning  the  important  events  in  which 
they  themselves  had  taken  a  part.  His  annals  were  con- 
tinued by  many  successive  writers,  who  relate  in  the  most 
artless  manner  the  events  which  took  place  during  their  life 
time.  Besides  these  national  authors,  many  valuable  materials 
for  that  part  of  the  history  of  Russia  are  furnished  by  their 
contemporaries  of  Grermany,  Scandinavia,  Greece,  and 
even  by  some  of  the  Arabians.  In  modem  times,  the  learned 
labours  of  Miiller,  Schlotzer,  Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  and  many 
other  savans,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  its  annals. 
The  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subject  is,  however,  the  book, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  novelty,  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  these  pages.  It  is  written  with  talent  and  ele- 
gance; but  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  perhaps,  consists 
in  the  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  They  contain  copious 
extracts  from  all  the  printed  or  manuscript  works  which 
the  author  had  consulted,  and  afford  most  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  historical 
account  of  the  nation.  Death  prevented  Karamzin  from 
completing  his  history,  which  he  only  brought  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Rooreek,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  Karamzin's  death,  three  volumes 
were  published  by  StroyefF  from  the  manuscripts  he  had  left, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  important  work  will  be 
continued,  and  by  whom  it  will  be  undertaken. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Russians  are  a  branch  of  the 
numerous  Sclavonian  race,  which,  divided  into  many  nations, 
speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  original  tongue,  con- 

*  The  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
different  nations  of  Sclavonian  descent,  as  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians,  &c.,  is  no 
longer  a  living  language.  It  is  preserved  in  the  holy  scriptures,  translated  from 
the  Septuagint  by  St.  Cyril  and  St  Methodius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  ttill 
used  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  by  all  the  Sclavonian  nations,  who 
conform  to  the  Oriental  rite.  Amongst  living  languages,  that  which  is 
spoken  by  the  highlanders  of  Montenegro  is  considered  to  be  nearest  to  thf 
original  tongue. 
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stitutes  a  population  of  seventy  millions  of  individuals,  inha- 
biting the  dominions  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Turkey.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  immediate  object  to 
enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  probable  migrations  and 
various  fortunes  of  that  race  which  has  occupied  an  immense 
tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  since  the  first 
centuries  of  our  sera ;  and  we  shall  begin  our  sketch  of  its  early 
history  with  the  formation  of  the  Normanno-Sclavonian  empire 
of  Russia,  as  it  is  described  by  Nestor,  whom  we  have  alr^uiy 
mentioned  as  the  first  annalist  of  that  country. 

Amongst  the  Sclavonian  communities  which  existed  about 
the  eighth  century  in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  that  of  Great 
Novgorod,  which  was  governed  by  popular  forms,  was  the 
most  celebrated.     But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
that  state  was  conquered  by  the  Varagians  or  Northmen  of 
Scandinavia,  who  likewise  subdued  other  adjacent  Sclavonian 
peculations,  as  well  as  the  Finnish  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.    After  some  years  of  subjection,  these 
people  rose  against  their  foreign  conquerors,  and  drove  them  from 
their  country.    But  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Northmen,  whose  rule  was  exceedingly  mild,  induced 
the  same  Sclavonians  and  Fins  to  send  an  embassy  beyond  the 
sea  (the  Baltic),  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  a 
Scandinavian  dynasty.      In  consequence  of  that  invitation, 
three  brothers  called  Rooreek,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  men  of  high 
birth  and  great  military  renown,  arrived  in  86S,  to  take  pos^ 
session  of  the  proffered  territory.     They  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  their  valiant  countrymen,  and  established 
their  residences  in  three  different  parts  of  their  new  dominions. 
Two   years    afterwards    Sineus   and    Truvor    died,    leaving 
Rooreek  the  sole  monarch  of  the  newly  founded  empire,  whose 
extent   he  augmented  by  subduing  many  adjacent  districts, 
which  he  always  entrusted  to  the   government   of  his  own 
countrymen.      Such    was  the   foundation  of  the  empire  of 
Russia,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  appellation  of  the 
Russo-Varagians*,  by  which  the  Sclavonians  designated  those 
Scandinavian  adventurers. 


*  There  is  much  diflerence  of  opinion  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Rus- 
siani,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  amongst  the  Sclavonians  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Kooreck.     All  these  opinions,  however,  rest  on  more  or  less 
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Under  the  reign  of  Rooreek,  two  Varagian  chieftains, 
called  Ascold  and  Dir,  dissatisfied  with  their  sovereign,  or 
animated  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  was  so  common 
amongst  their  countrymen,  left  the  dominions  of  Rooreek  and 
proceeded  to  the  south.  Following  the  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
they  arrived  at  Kioff,  a  small  Sclavonian  town  tributary  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Khasars,  whose  capital  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  Ascold  and  Dir  seized  that  place, 
and  having  increased  their  forces  by  the  successive  arrivals  of 
other  Varagians,  they  founded  an  independent  sovereignty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  Some  time  afterwards  they  under- 
took a  predatory  expedition  to  the  Black  Sea.  Having  de- 
scended the  Dnieper  with  two  hundred  vessels,  and  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  besieged  the  port  of 
Constantinople.  Their  fleet  however  was  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm,  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Holy  Virgirfs  garment,  preserved  in  the  church 
of  the  Blachemae,  and  which  on  that  occasion  was  dipped  into 
the  sea  by  the  celebrated  patriarch  Photius. 

Rooreek  died  in  8799  leaving  an  infant  son  Igor;  and  the 
regency  was  entrusted  to  one  of  his  relatives,  named  Oleg. 

Oleg  was  animated  with  the  true  Norman  spirit  of  conquest. 
Having  assembled  a  large  body  of  Scandinavians,  who  con- 
stantly flocked  to  join  their  countrymen  in  Russia,  he  likewise 
raised  a  numerous  army  from  the  Sclavonian  and  Finnish  popu- 
lations subject  to  his  sceptre.  With  these  forces  he  advanced  in 
882  towards  the  South,  and  easily  subdued  all  the  countries 
which  lie  between  Novgorod  and  Kioff;  After  having 
treacherously  murdered  Ascold  and  Dir,  the  reigning  princes 

doubtful  conjecture,  but  the  fact  of  the  Varago- Russians  being  Scandinavians  is 
established  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  circumstances :  First,  Among 
the  Russian  leaders  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Oleg  and  the  Greek 
Emperor,  there  are  many  Scandinavian  names,  as  Olaf,  Ingwar,  Carl,  &c.  &c. 
Second,  The  Emperor  Constantin  Porphyrogeneta,  describing,  in  his  work  "  De 
Administrando  Imperio,"  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  gives  the  names  of  the 
principal  of  them  in  Greek,  Sclavonian,  and  Russian.  The  Sclavonian  namei  are 
the  same,  which  the  above-mentioned  cataracts  have  borne  till  the  present 
time ;  but  the  Russian  names  are  found  to  be  Icelandic  or  old  Scandinavian 
words,  and  their  meaning  entirely  coincides  with  the  Sclavonian  and  Greek 
appellations  of  the  same  cataracts. 
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of  Kioff,  he  declared  that  city  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
He  continued  to  extend  and  to  consolidate  his  conquests  till 
the  year  906,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Con- 
stantinople. 

Oleg  assembled  a  numerous  army,  composed  not  only  of 
Varagians,  but  of  most  of  the  various  peoples  of  his  vast 
dominions.     Nestor  enumerates  the  various  Sclavonian  and 
Finnish  tribes,  spread  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Dniester,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  Oleg,  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  rich  booty.     The  invading  host  embarked  on  the 
Dnieper  in  two  thousand  vessels,  each  of  which  conveyed  forty 
warriors.     The  fleet  proceeded  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  whilst  a  numerous  cavalry  marched  along  the  coast. 
It  is  probable  that   the  Bulgarians   (a  Sclavonian   people, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Danube)   gave  free  passage  to 
Oleg^s  cavalry,  and  that  the  supine  administration  of  Leon 
the  philosopher,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  unable  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 
The  Greeks  closed  the  entrance  of  the  port  by  a  chain,  and 
abandoned  the  environs  of  the  capital  to  the  mercy  of  their 
savage  enemy,  who  destroyed  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword. 
Unable  to  force  the  chain,  which  prevented  his  fleet  from  enter- 
ing the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  Oleg  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
draw   their  light  barks   on  shore  and   transport  them  over 
land  to  launch  them  into  the  port.     This  expedient,  which  was 
afterwards  successfully   employed   by   Mahomet   II.   in   his 
capture  of  Constantinople,  so  terrified  the  Greeks  that  they 
proposed  peace  to  Oleg.     A  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the 
annalist  Nestor,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  that 
memorable  expedition,  gives  the  details  of  that  curious  docu- 
ment.    It  was  stipulated  that  the  Greeks  should  pay  not  only 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  every  man  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition, but  also  large  contributions,  destined  for  almost  every 
town  of   Russia,  governed  by  princes  dependent  on   Oleg. 
<^  War  was  then  a  national  industry,^  exclaims  Earamzin ;  we 
may  add  it  is  equally  so  with  modem  Russia,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Oleg  with  Leon,  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the   treaty  of  Adrianople,  between  Nicholas  and  the 
Sultan.     The  only  difierence  is,  that  the  modem  Russians,  not 
content  with  extorting  tributes  like  their  ancestors,  unite  a 
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boundless  ambition  of  territory  to  as  ardent  a  thirst  for 
gold. 

Another  important  stipulation  of  the  same  treaty  was,  that 
all  the  subjects  of  Oleg,  trading  to  Constantinople,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor,  during  six  months 
of  their  residence  in  that  city — a  condition,  which  betrays  the 
barbarous  ignorance  and  the  overbearing  policy  of  the  con- 
queror who  proposed  it. 

Oleg  returned  to  Kioff,  and  died  in  912,  universally  regretted 
by  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  had  earned  the  popularity  of  a 
valiant  prince  and  a  successful  leader.  After  Oleg'^s  death,  his 
pupil  Igor,  son  of  Rooreek,  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
He  was  long  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Pechenegues,  a  nomadic 
people,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians 
under  the  name  of  Patzinaces,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  confines  of  the  Black  Sea  during  his  reign.  He 
lived  for  many  years  at  peace  with  the  Greeks,  and  his  subjects 
frequently  went  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  emperors.  In 
941,  he  resolved,  however,  in  spite  of  his  old  age,  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Constantinople.  He  assembled  a  large  fleet 
(Nestor  says  ten  thousand  vessels),  and  having  landed  his 
troops  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bosphorus,  began  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country.  The  imperial  troops  attacked  his  fleet,  and 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire. 
Igor  retired  with  his  bands  into  Minor  Asia,  where  he  pillaged 
the  flourishing  regions  of  Bithynia ;  but  he  was  soon  attacked 
by  the  veteran  troops  of  the  empire,  commanded  by  a  cele- 
brated general,  who  completely  routed  the  Russians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly  with  their  remaining  vessels. 

Igor,  however,  not  discouraged  by  the  great  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  that  unsuccessful  expedition,  recruited  his  army 
with  new  adventurers  from  Scandinavia,  and  hired  an  aux- 
iliary force  of  the  Pechenegues.  Having  completed  his  pre- 
parations, he  advanced  in  943-44  against  the  Byzantine  empire, 
with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  These 
forces  must  have  been  exceedingly  formidable ;  for  the  Emperor 
Romanus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  Igcur'^s  approach,  sent 
ambassadors,  who  met  the  invading  army  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  The  Greeks  purchased  the  retreat  of  Igor  with 
rich  donatives,  and  the  emperor  sent  an  ambassador  to  Kioff 
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in  9iS,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce 
between  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  Igor  was  killed  by  the 
Drewlanes,  a  Sclavonian  tributary  nation,  who  revolted  against 
his  oppressive  exactions;  and  his  widow  Olga  assumed  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Sviatoslaf.  Olga 
cruelly  avenged  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  she  displayed 
great  abilities  during  her  administration.  The  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  already  very  numerous  in  the  south  of 
Russia ;  although  the  sovereign  himself,  and  the  principal  of 
his  nobles,  still  adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Queen  Olga,  however,  being  already  advanced  in  years, 
Ustened  to  the  exhortations  of  certain  pious  missionaries,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  She  embarked 
in  955  with  a  great  retinue  for  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
received  with  extraordinary  honours.  She  was  instructed  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  baptized  by  the 
patriarch  himself.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  trans- 
action are  reported  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
neta,  who  was  himself  sponsor  to  the  royal  convert.  Olga 
returned  to  Kioff,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  son  to 
follow  her  example.  Sviatoslaf  avowed  his  contempt  for 
the  disciples  of  a  religion,  which  did  not  consider  bravery 
as  the  first  and  only  virtue.  He  was,  however,  very  tolerant^ 
or  rather  indifferent  to  the  christians,  and  always  treated  hi» 
mother  with  great  respect.  But  his  ruling  passion  was  con« 
quest;  and  he  is  described  as  having  been  eminently  fitted  for 
the  profession  of  a  savage  warrior.  On  attaining  his  majority, 
Sviatoslaf  attacked  the  countries  situated  on  the  south-* 
eastern  borders  of  his  dominions.  He  had  already  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasian  mountains 
and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  or  sea  of  Azof,  when  a  favour^ 
able  opportunity  was  presented  to  him  of  reaping  glory  and 
booty  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

'  The  JBmperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  having  quarrelled  with 
Peter,  king  of  Bulgaria,  whose  dominions  were  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  sent  an  embassy  to  liviatoslaf  inviting 
him  to  attack  that  province.  Sviatoslaf  gladly  listened  to  the 
proposal,  and  having  received  a  large  subsidy  for  his  expedi- 
tion from  the  Greeks,  he  embarked  with  an  army  of  rixty 
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thousand  men,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  Bulgarian^  vainly  resisted  the  invaders,  who 
speedily  conquered  all  their  country.  The  king  of  Bulgaria 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sviatoslaf  having  taken  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  demanded  rich  presents  of  the  Emperor  as  a 
reward  of  his  services.  But  whilst  he  was  revelling  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  metropolis  of  Bulgaria,  his  own  capital 
Kiolf,  where  his  aged  mother  and  his  family  had  remained, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  Pechenegues. 
.  Sviatoslaf  on  hearing  of  the  dangers  of  his  capital  and 
family,  hastened  to  their  rescue.  But  the  residence  of  Kioif 
appeared  to  him  insipid,  after  the  luxuries  he  had  tasted  in 
Bulgaria,  and  he  longed  to  be  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  He  assembled  his  nobles,  and  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother,  that. he  preferred  the  residence  of  Pere- 
yaslavetz  to  KiofF;  "  because,"'  he  said,  "  the  capital  of 
"  Bulgaria  was  the  centre  of  the  riches  of  nature  and  art ;  that 
'^  the  Greeks  brought  there  gold,  and  silks,  and  fruits,  and 
"  wines ;  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,  silver  and  horses ; 
"  and  the  Russians,  furs,  wax,  honey,  and  slaves.^  This  decla- 
ration was  nothing  more  than  a  frank  avowal  of  the  desire  which 
constantly  animates  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  northern  country 
to  invade  the  fertile  lands  of  the  south ;  and  the  reason  which 
prompted  Sviatoslaf  to  transfer  his  residence  from  the  forests 
of  the  Dnieper  to  the  rich  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  always 
make  an  invasion  of  Turkey  popular  in  Russia.  ^^  Eadem 
^^  semper  causa  Germanis  transcendendi  in  Gallias — ^libido 
^^  atque  avaritia,  et  mutandae  sedis  amor,  ut  relictis  paludibus 
*^  et  solitudinibus  suis,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipsos 
"  possiderent."" 

Sviatoslaf  divided  the  government  of  his  dominions  between 
his  three  sons,  and  again  embarked  (970)  for  Bulgaria,  which 
he  seems  to  have  already  considered  as  his  property.  The  Bul- 
garians were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  offered 
a  desperate  resistance  to  their  unwelcome  guests.  Never- 
theless they  were  soon  conquered,  and  Sviatoslaf  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  favourite  residence,  leaving  the 
empty  title  of  royalty  to  Boris,  the  legitimate  monarch  of  the 
country.     The  Greeks  soon  perceived  the  fault  they  had  com- 
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mitted,  in  attracting  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Danube  the  Russians^ 
who  were  much  more  dangerous  neighbours  than  the  Bulga- 
rians, against  whom  they  were  called  in.  The  warlike  John 
Zimisces  occupied  at  that  time  the  imperial  throne.  He  sum- 
moned Sviatoslaf  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  with  the  Emperor  Nicephorus,  and 
consequently  to  evacuate  Bulgaria.  Sviatoslaf  haughtily 
replied,  that  instead  of  evacuating  Bulgaria,  he  should  soon 
attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Greeks  into  Asia.  The 
same  year,  having  increased  his  army  with  levies  from  Bulgaria, 
as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  Hungarians  and  Pechenegues 
he  entered  Thrace,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Adrianople,  where  Bardas  Sclerus,  general  of  the  empire,  shut 
himself  up,  being  unable  to  resist  the  invaders  in  the  open 
fidd.  After  this  expedition  Sviatoslaf  returned  to  Bulgaria^ 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Emperor  himself  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into  that  province,  and  sent  a 
considerable  fleet  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  war,  which  has 
been  minutely  described  by  the  Byzantines,  and  particularly 
by  Leon  Diaconus,  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  that 
expedition*.  The  Greeks  were  successful  in  that  campaign. 
The  Russians,  being  expulsed  from  the  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
concentrated  their  forces  at  Dorostol,  the  present  Silistria, 
where  they  offered  a  desperate  resistance.  At  last  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Russians  evacuated  their 
conquests  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Sviatoslaf  was  killed  ip  973  by  the  Pechenegues,  who  inter- 
cepted his  march  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper.     The  skull 


*  Leon  Diaconus  gives  a  curious  description  of  the  interview  which  took  place 
between  John  Zimisces  and  Sviatoslaf  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  Emperor  arrived  on  horseback,  clad  in  a  splendid 
suit  of  armour,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards,  but  Sviatoslaf  came  over  in  a 
boat,  which  he  himself  assisted  in  rowing,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  garment. 
He  it  described  as  having  been  of  a  middle  stature,  but  well  built  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  dark  and  ferocious.  His  personal  appearance,  and 
his  costume,  remind  us  of  the  savage  chie£i  of  the  other  hemisphere.  On  his 
shaven  head  he  wore  a  cue  of  hair,  which  was  a  mark  of  noble  birth,  and  in  one 
of  his  ears  he  had  a  golden  ring,  adorned  with  two  pearls  and  a  ruby.  The  Emperor 
dismounted  from  liis  horae,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sviatoslaf,  who 
remained  all  the  time  sitting  in  his  boat 
VOL.  III.  M«  V.  a 
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of  this  warlike  sovereign  was,  according  to  the  general  custom 
of  barbarians,  converted  by  his  enemies  into  a  drinking  cup, 
which  they  used  in  celebrating  their  triumph.  We  have  said 
that,  on  his  departure,  he  divided  his  hereditary  dominions  be- 
tween his  three  sons.  As  soon  as  Sviatoslafs  death  became 
known,  Yaropolk,  his  eldest  son,  who  governed  Kioff,  attacked 
his  brother  Oleg,  on  whom  the  south-western  part  of  his 
father''s  dominions  had  devolved.  Oleg  was  killed  in  battle^ 
and  Yaropolk,  having  united  the  territory  of  his  brother  with 
his  own,  prepared  to  attack  his  youngest  brother  Vladimir, 
who  ruled  Novgorod  and  the  no*tha:n  part  of  the  empire. 
Vladimir  fled  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  the  Northmen ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
the  adventurers  whose  fortunes  he  had  shared.  He  as- 
sembled many  partisans,  defeated  Yaropolk,  and  caused  him 
to  be  murdered  after  he  had  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  reign  of  Vladimir  is  celebrated 
for  his  numerous  exploits,  but  it  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Russia.  The 
manner  in  which  this  great  moral  revolution  was  wrought,  is 
so  different  from  that  in  which  the  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
been  introduced  into  other  countries,  that  we  shall  furnish  our 
readers  with  some  particulars  of  the  transaction. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  Russia  by  the  constant  intercourse  with  Greece ; 
and  that  Olga,  the  grandmother  of  Vladimir,  was  baptised  at 
Constantinople.  Yet,  although  there  were  many  Christians 
amongst  the  Varagians  and  Sclavonians,  and  although  thqr 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  religious  freedom,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  adhered  to  their  ancient 
idolatry ;  and  Vladimir  is  described  as  a  zealous  observer  of 
its  superstitious  rites.  In  order  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his 
gods  for  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained,  he  ordered  a 
human  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  The  victim  was  to  be  chosen 
amongst  the  young  men  and  girls  of  Kioff,  and  the  lot  fell  on 
the  son  of  a  Christian  Varagian.  The  father  and  the  son 
resisted  this  inhuman  sacrifice,  but  they  were  both  murdered 
by  the  infuriated  populace,  whom  they  strove  in  vain  to  per- 
suade of  their  error.     This  is  the  only  instance  of  religious 
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martyrdoiii  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  time ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  savage  Northmen  who  then  ruled  over  the  Sck- 
▼onian  populations  of  Russia,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  reli* 
gbus  tenets  of  their  subjects. 

The  power  of  Vladimir,  and  his  renown,  which  was  spread 
abroad  by  his  successful  wars,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  his 
neighbours  for  endeavouring  to  attract  him  into  the  com- 
munion of  their  fidth.  According  to  Nestor,  the  Mahometans, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  were  the  first  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  porsuade  the  sovereign  of  Russia  to  embrace 
their  religion.  The  glowing  description  of  the  Moslem^s 
paradise,  filled  with  beautiful  houries,  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  Vladimir,  who  was  notorious  for  the  licentiousness  of 
his  mcnrals ;  but  he  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  circumcision, 
and  the  prohibition  of  wine  decided  him  against  Islamism. 
•*  Wine  is  the  joy  of  a  Russian,  and  we  cannot  do  without  it,** 
was  Vladimir'^s  reply  to  the  Mahometan  doctors. 

The  Jews,  who  lived  amongst  the  Khazars,  also  sent  depu- 
ties to  convert  Vladimir  to  the  law  of  the  old  covenant.  He 
asked  them,  where  was  their  country  ?  ^*  At  Jerusalem  and 
"  Palestine,'*  answered  they ;  "  but  God,  in  his  wrath,  dis- 
"  persed  us  over  aU  the  surface  of  the  earth.** — "  If  you  are 
"  ciursed  by  God,  how  can  you  instruct  others  ?**  was  the  reply 
of  the  Russians.  ^*  Go!  we  wish  not  to  remain,  like  you,  with- 
**  out  a  country.**  The  Roman  Catholics  from  Germany  like- 
wise  sent  their  missionaries,  but  their  exhortations  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  strongest  impression  on  Vladimir^s  mind, 
was  produced  by  a  Greek  deputy,  or,  as  Nestor  calls  him,  a 
philosopher,  sent  by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople. 

After  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  of  the  different 
rdigions,  Vladimir  assembled  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  ex* 
pounded  to  them  the  propositions  of  all  the  missionaries. 
The  answer  which  he  received  from  his  council  is  remarkable 
for  the  plain  good  sense  by  which  it  was  dictated ;  ^^  Prince,* 
said  they,  ^^  every  man  praises  his  own  religion,  and  if  you  wish 
**  to  choose  the  best,  send  some  wise  men  to  different  countriesi 
"that  they  themselves  may  judge  which  nation  worships 
"  God  in  the  most  becoming  manner.**  Vladimir  followed 
this  advice,  and  having  chosen  ten  persons  considered  the  wisest 
of  his  council,  he  sent  them  on  the  proposed  errand.     These 
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ambassadors  visited  the  Mahometans  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
but  were  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  un- 
adorned mosques,  mournful  prayers,  and   melancholy   coun- 
tenances of  the  Moolahs.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Germany,  appeared  to  them,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  chronicle,  without  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur.    At  last  they  arrived  at  Constantinople.     The  emperor, 
being  well  aware  that  a  barbarian'^s  mind  is  much  more  affected 
by  the  display  of  external  magnificence  than  by  the  strength 
of  argument,  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  Russian  delegates  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  where  the  patriarch  was  performing 
divine  service.    The  magnificence  of  the  temple,  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  attired  in  their  richest  garments,  the  perfume 
of  the  frankincense,  and  the  silent  adoration  of  the  multitude 
united  in  filling  the  Russians  with  profound  admiration ;  and  on 
their  return  home  they  extolled  the  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  its  worship,  as  it  was  performed  by  the  Eastern 
Church.     The  report  which  they  made  to  Vladimir  of  their 
mission  was  concluded  by  the  following  words :     "  Whoever 
^*  has  once  tasted  a  sweet  liquor  will  have  an  aversion  to  all 
"  that  it  bitter ;  therefore,  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted 
**  with  the  Greek  religion,  we  wish  for  no  other.""     Vladimir 
was  still  undecided,  and  required  the  advice  of  his  boyars, 
who  answered :    "  If  the  Greek  religion  was  not  the  best,  your 
**  grandmother,  Olga,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortals,  would 
"  never  have  embraced  it."     Vladimir  resolved,  therefore,  to 
become  a  Christian. 

The  circumstances  preceding  the  conversion  of  Vladimir, 
are  reported  by  the  annalist  Nestor,  and  confirmed  by  an  old 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  We  have  given 
these  details  because  they  materially  differ  from  those  which 
have  generally  attended  the  conversion  of  Pagan  nations  and 
princes  to  the  Christian  religion.  Almost  everywhere  else  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  was  either  the  result  of  the  long  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  or  the  effect  of 
military  conquest.  But  the  change  of  the  established  creed  of 
a  country  by  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  monarch  and  his 
council,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  existing 
religion  and  substituting  something  better  in  its  place,  standsy 
we  believe,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
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can  only  be  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Protestant 
doctrines  were  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  preference  given  to 
the  Greek  persuasion  by  the  advisers  of  Vladimir  was  caused 
not  only  by  the  glowing  description  of  its  glories,  given  by  the 
Russian  delegates,  but  also  by  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  proselytes  amongst  his  subjects.  The  conversion  of  Olga, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  were  rapidly 
spreading  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Russia ;  and 
even  without  the  resolution  adopted  by  Vladimir,  the  Eastern 
Church  would  have  sooner  or  later  established  its  dominion 
over  that  country. 

The  manner  in  which  Vladimir  carried  into  execution  his 
design  of  becoming  a  Christian  strongly  savours  of  that 
romantic  age,  and  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Northmen. 
Instead  of  sending  for  Christian  ministers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  even  in  his  own  capital,  or  demanding  missionaries 
from  Constantinople,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
empire  with  a  numerous  army,  besieged  the  important  town 
of  Cherson  situated  in  the  Crimea,  and  having  stopped  its 
supply  of  water,  compelled  that  hitherto  impregnable  city  to 
surrender. 

The  Greek  empire  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  distracted 
state.  The  throne  occupied  by  the  Emperors  Constantine 
and  Basil  was  threatened  with  an  overthrow  by  a  dangerous 
rebellion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Cherson  arrived  at  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  a  haughty 
message  from  Vladimir  demanding  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Anna,  sister  of  the  Emperors,  and  menacing  in  case  of  refusal 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  difficulties  in  which 
the  monarchs  of  the  East  were  involved  made  them  listen  to 
the  propositions  of  an  idolatrous  prince,  and  they  consented 
to  give  him  their  sister,  provided  he  would  become  a  Christian 
and  their  ally.  The  young  princess  was  under  the  necessity 
of  making  her  natural  repugnance  to  marrying  a  barbarian 
yield  to  motives  of  policy,  coloured  by  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
religion.  Vladimir  married  the  Greek  princess,  and  was  bap- 
tised by  the  Archbishop  of  Cherson    (988).     After  this  he 
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not  only  restored  the  town  to  the  Greeks,  but  even  sent  a 
party  of  his  troops  to  assist  the  Emperors  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  which  agitated  their  dominions.  The  circumstance 
of  Vladimir's  marriage  with  the  Greek  princess  is  mentioned 
not  only  by  Nestor,  but  also  by  the  Byzantine  and  German 
authors.  It  is  moreover  described  by  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Elmacin,  who  attributes  the  conversion  of  Vladimir 
to  his  ambition  of  becoming  allied  with  the  Caesars, 

After  his  return  to  EiofF,  Vladimir  issued  orders  for  the 
destruction  of  the  idols,  and  commanded  his  subjects  to 
become  Christians.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Kioff,  old  and 
young,  were  baptized  at  once,  by  entering  into  the  waters 
of  the  Dnieper,  while  the  priests  read  the  formulary  usual 
on  such  occasions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  followed 
the  example  of  the  sovereign  and  the  grandees.  Many  however 
remained  faithful  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors,  and  there 
were  traces  of  paganism  existing  in  Russia  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  conversion  of  Vladimir  wrought  a  great  change  in  his 
moral  character.  He  became,  from  religious  motives,  exceed- 
ingly pacific  to  his  neighbours  and  lenient  to  his  subjects,  so 
that  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  remonstrate  against  an  ill- 
judged  meekness  which  left  crime  unpunished  and  aggression 
unavenged.  The  remonstrances  of  the  bishops  produced  the 
desired  effect.  He  repressed  crime  by  severe  punishment,  and 
repelled  aggression  by  successful  wars.  He  likewise  applied 
himself  to  make  various  improvements  in  his  dominions.  He 
built  churches  and  mcHiasteries,  established  schools,  and 
founded  new  cities  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  dominions, 
which  he  peopled  with  settlers  from  the  North. 

Vladimir  died  in  1015.  The  church  of  Russia  places  him 
on  a  par  with  the  apostles,  VVThatever  may  have  been  his 
motives  for  conversion,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
finally  became  a  sincere  Christian,  if  we  consider,  that  being 
naturally  of  a  cruel,  dissolute,  and  revengeful  character,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  war,  and  having  been  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  his  own  brother,  he  afterwards  hesitated  to  spill  the 
blood  of  criminals  and  of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch  is  recorded  by  Byzantine,  Scandinavian, 
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German  and  Arabian  writers,  and  his  memory  lives  in  many 
popular  legends,  tales,  and  ballads,  which  describe  the 
splendour  of  his  feasts  and  the  achievements  of  his  knights. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  divided  the  government 
of  his  dominions  between  his  sons  and  his  nephew 
Sviatopolk,  whom  he  had  adopted*.  Yaroslaf,  who  governed 
Novgorod,  declared  himself  independent  of  his  father. 
Vladimir  was  prevented  by  death  from  punishing  the  unna- 
tural rebellion  of  his  son.  He  died  without  naming  a  suc- 
<)es8or,  but  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Sviatopolk,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Kioff,  seized  the  reins  of  the  government, 
and  having  murdered  three  of  his  cousins,  took  possession 
of  their    inheritance.     He    was    in    his    turn   attacked  by 

*  Long  before  his  death  and  even  before  his  conversion  to  the  Christiaii 
religion,  Vladimir  bestowed  the  principality  of  Polotzk  on  his  eldest  son 
IziasIaC  The  origin  of  this  grant,  as  related  by  the  chronicles,  is  exceedingly 
romantic.  They  say  that  when  Vladimir  returned  from  Scandinavia,  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  attack  hb  brother  Yarapolk,  he  demanded  the  hand  of  Rog- 
oeda,  daughter  of  Rogvold  a  Varagian  prince,  who  reigned  at  Polotzk. 
Rogneda,  who  was  betrothed  to  Yarapolk,  then  sovereign  of  Russia,  rejected 
with  disdain  the  offers  of  a  younger  brother,  whose  fortunes  were  at  that  time 
very  doubtful.  Vladimir  attacked  Rogvold,  killed  him  as  well  as  his  two  sons, 
and  compelled  the  proud  beauty  to  marry  him.  Some  time  afterwards,  having 
formed  a  new  attachment,  Vladimir  exiled  this  unfortunate  princess  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  Rogneda,  who  was  surnamed,  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, Gorislava  (i.  e.  Glory  of  Sorrow),  had  pardoned  her  husband  for  the 
death  of  her  father  and  of  her  brothers,  but  could  not  pardon  his  infidelity. 
One  day,  when  Vladimir,  having  arrived  at  her  place  of  residence,  fell  asleep, 
she  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  poniard,  but  he  awoke  before  she  could  accomplish 
the  intended  crime.  Rogneda  burst  in  tears,  and  after  having  reproached  him  for 
the  cruel  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  bitterly  complained  of  his  neglect  of 
herself  and  her  young  son  Iziaslaf.  Vladimir,  incensed  at  Rogneda's  attempt 
on  his  life,  resolved  to  put  her  to  death,  and  ordered  that  she  should  await  the 
fatal  moment  in  the  most  splendid  of  her  rooms,  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  couch, 
and  attired  in  her  best  dress.  When  he  arrived  to  put  his  cruel  design 
into  execution,  he  was  met  by  his  infant  son  Iziaslaf,  who,  presenting  him  with  a 
naked  iword,  said,  "  Thou  art  not  alone  here,  my  father,  thy  son  will  be  witness 
"  of  thy  action."  Vladimir  was  so  struck  by  this  unexpected  appeal  to  hia 
paternal  feelings,  that  he  threw  his  weapon  on  the  ground  and  withdrew.  He 
assembled  his  council,  and  submitted  the  case  to  its  decision.  **  Prince,"  said 
his  nobles,  ••  pardon  the  guilty  for  the  sake  of  that  child,  and  give  them  the 
"  dominions  of  Rogvold."  Vladimir  followed  this  advice,  and  gave  to  Iziaslaf  the 
heritage  of  his  grandfather.  The  descendanto  of  that  prince  reigned  during  a  long 
period  at  Polotzk  ;  but  in  1129  this  independent  principality  was  destroyed  by  a 
coalition  of  several  princes  of  Russia ;  and  its  last  sovereign  died  in  exile  in 
Greece. 
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Yaroslaf,  prince  of  Novgorod,  and  driven  from  the  usurped 
throne.  Sviatopolk  sought  refuge  and  assistance  at  the 
court  of  Boleslaf  the  Brave,  king  of  Poland,  who  restored 
him  to  the  possession  of  Kioff.  The  services  of  Boleslaf  were 
repaid  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  his  Poles,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Kioff;  but  Sviatopolk,  being  again 
attacked  by  Yaroslaf,  was  defeated,  fled  the  country,  and  died 
in  Bohemia. 

The  reign  of  Yaroslaf  is  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but 
particularly  by  his  code  of  laws,  and  his  relations  with  foreign 
and  distant  countries.  After  having  inherited  from  his  brother, 
Mstislaf,  the  southern  part  of  their  father's  dominions, 
Yaroslaf  applied  himself  to  promote  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment in  his  country.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  clergy, 
caused  many  sacred  works  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Sclavonian,  read  them  diligently,  and  was  very 
eminent  for  his  piety.  These  religious  dispositions,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  Greek  empire ;  and 
the  pious  Christian  who  reigned  in  Russia,  was  no  less  disposed 
than  his  Pagan  ancestors  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  or  pretext  for  seizing  on  the  rich  spoils  of 
Greece. 

After  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  a  long  and  sincere  friend- 
ship seems  to  have  united  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  It  was 
strengthened  by  the  ties  of  relationship  between  the  imperial 
house  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Russia,  as  well  as  by  the 
conformity  of  a  religion  common  to  both  nations.  The 
assistance  of  Russian  troops  proved,  on  many  occasions,  very 
advantageous  to  the  emperors,  and  they  followed  the  banners 
of  the  Csesars,  either  as  auxiliaries  or  as  mercenaries,  to  the 
environs  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Byzantine  writers  report, 
that  some  years  after  the  death  of  Vladimir,  a  relation  of  that 
monarch  entered  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  with  a  few 
vessels,  declaring  tl.at  he  came  to  enlist  in  the  Imperial 
service,  but  soon  afterwards  he  secretly  left  that  town, 
attacked  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  seized 
the  isle  of  Lemnos.  He  was,  however,  overpowered  by  the 
governors  of  Samos  and  Thessalonica,  and  massacred  with 
his  eight  hundred  followers.  Notwithstanding  this  event, 
(he  peace  which   existed  between   the   two  nations   waa  not 
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difllurbedy  and  the  Runan  merchants  oontinued  to  trade  at 
Constantinc^ple.      It  happened  that   a    quarrel   took   place 
between  these  merchants  and  the  Greeks,  and  a  Russian  of 
note  was  killed  in  the  affray.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  the  quarrel,  which,  according  to  the  Russian 
chronicle,  was  commenced  by  the  Greeks.     All  that  we  know 
is,  that  Yaroslaf  demanded  a  reparation  of  what  he  termed 
an  insult,  and  having  failed  in  obtaining  it,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the  empire.     He  accordingly  sent  an  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  Vladimir,  and 
Veechata,  one  of  his  most  experienced  captains.     The  Greeks 
remembered  the    calamities  which   the    Russian    fleets  had 
caused   them  on  former  occasions,  and   the  £mperor  Con- 
atantine '  Monomachus  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  the  young 
Vladimir.     He  expressed   in  his  letter,  that   the  friendship 
which  had  hitherto  united  both  nations  should  not  be  disturbed 
by  so  trifling  a  cause;   and  that,  sincerely  wishing  for  the 
continuance  of  the  peace,  he  pledged   his    imperial   word 
to    punish    the    authors    of    the    injuries    of    which    the 
Russians  had  to  complain.     But  the  Russian  prince,  glad  to 
have  a  pretext  for  attacking  Constantinople,   dismissed  the 
imperial  ambassadors  with  an  insulting  answer,  and  continued 
to  advance.      Constantine  Monoroachus  having  received  so 
unsatisfactory   a  reply  to  his  pacific  message,  ordered  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  served  in  his  army,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chants of  that  nation  trading  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  he  himself  embarked  in 
the  imperial  galley,  to  encounter  the  invaders  at  the  head  of 
his  fleet.     Near  Pharos,  he  found  the  enemy's  ships  ranged 
in  order  of  battle.     The  emperor  made  once  more  a  pro- 
position of   peace,  but   Vladimir  haughtily  answered   that 
he  would  grant  it  only  on  condition  that  the  Greeks  should 
pay  three  pounds  of  gold  to  each  Russian  soldier.     Constan-; 
tine  having  received  this  audacious  answer,  ordered  three  of 
his  vessels  to  enter  into  the  midst  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
to  destroy  it  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire.     The  attempt  was 
successful ;  and  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  ships  of  the 
Russians,  who,  in  order  to  escape  the  conflagration,  weighed 
anchor,  and   fled  into  the  open  sea  ;   but  a  storm,  which 
happened  to  come  on  at  the  same  time,  proved  fatal  to  their 
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lighrbarks,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  either  foundered  or 
were  wrecked  upon  the  shore.  The  Russians  who  survived 
this  calamity  assembled  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  country  by  marching  along  the 
coast,  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Varna  by  the  legions  which 
the  Emperor  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  valiantly  defended 
themselves,  but  overwhelmed  by  numbers  they  were  mostly 
killed,  and  about  eight  hundred  of  them,  with  their  leader, 
Veechata,  were  taken  prisoners,  loaded  with  chains,  and  con- 
ducted to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  deprived  of  sight. 
Prince  Vladimir  escaped  with  a  few  of  his  followers ;  but  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  was  not  renewed,  and  three  years  after- 
wards peace  was  concluded. 

This  was  the  last  war  which  the  ancient  Russians  made 
against  the  Greeks,  and  since  that  epoch  Constantinople  has 
not  seen  their  formidable  navies  floating  within  the  Bosphorus. 
Russia,  torn  by  civil  wars,  soon  lost  its  power,  or  the  world 
would  have  probably  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  written  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  by  some 
unknown  hand,  under  the  statue  of  Bellerophon  erected  on  the 
Tauric  place  at  Constantinople,  which  foretold  that  the  Rus- 
sians  should  one  day  take  possession  of  Constantinople  *.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  a  delay  of  eight  centuries  has  not 
weakened  the  power,  or  changed  the  policy,  which  inspired 
that  remote  prediction ;  and  such  are  the  mighty  strides  which 
Russia  is  every  day  making  in  the  East,  and  the  guilty  supine- 
ness  of  the  European  powers,  that  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  witness  in  our  days  the  fulfilment  of 
the  legendary  doom  of  that  beautiful  metropolis  of  the  old 
world. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  reign  of  Yavoslaf  was 
remarkable  for  the  many  relations  which  Russia  had  at  that 
time  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  chronicles 
mention  three  daughters  of  this  monarch  who  were  married  to 
foreign  princes.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  espoused  the  celebrated 
Harold  Hardrada,  one  of  the  most  romantic  characters  of 
Scandinavian  history.  This  chivalrous  prince  visited  in  his 
youth  the  court  of  Yaroslaf,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  beautiful 
daughter.     From   Russia,   Harold  went  to   Constantinople, 

*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire i  chapter  LV. 
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where,  having  entered  the  Imperial  service,  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Varangian  guards,  and  distinguished  himself 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  Sicily,  and  in  many  other  parts, 
against  the  Saracens.     He  aiftewards  performed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  covered  with  glory  and  loaded  with 
riches  to  Russia,  where  he  married  Elizabeth.     Harold  was 
not  only  a  warrior,  but  also  a  poet,  and  he  left  a  celebrated 
song,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  exploits  he  had  achieved 
in  order  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  Russian  beauty,  and  complains 
of  her  rigours*.    Harold  returned  with  Elizabeth  to  Norway, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.     After  a  reign  of 
many  years,  chiefly  spent  in  difibrent  wars,  he  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  England,  in  order  to  assist  Tosti  against 
his  brother  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  this  country.  Eliza- 
beth accompanied  her  husband  from  Norway,  but  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  expedition  in  one  of  the  Orkneys.     It  is  well 
known  that  Tosti  was  defeated  by  the  King  of  England,  and 
his  ally,  Harold  Hardrada,  killed  in  battle -f.     Another  of 
Yaroslkrs  daughters,  Anne,  was  married  to  Henry  I.,  King 
of  France,    who,  afraid  of  wedding  a  princess  that  might 
prove  to  be  a  relation  of  his,  sought  a  queen  in  the  remote 
regions  of    Russia;  the   third  daughter  became  the  queen 
of  Andrew  I.,  King  of  Hungary.     The  sons  of  Yaroslaf 
were  married  to  Greek  and  German  princesses,  and  his  grand- 
son,  Vladimir    (sumamed   Monomachus,    after    his   natural 
grandfather,    the  Emperor   Constantine   Monomachus),  was 
married  to  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of 
England.  |.    This  event  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  relations 
which  existed  at  that  time  between  England  and  Russia,  for 
there  is  sufficient  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  the  English 
princes  Edwin  and  Edward,  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who, 
according  to  the  English  chronicles,  were  sent  to  Hungary, 

*  Vide  Mallet,  Introduction  a  rHUtoire  de  Danemarc,  The  song  of  Harold 
has  been  elegantly  translated  into  English,  and  set  to  music  by  one  of  our  best 
composers;  and  the  constancy  of  Harold  has  furnished  Ohelenschlager,  the  Danish 
poet,  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  Die  Wiiringer  in  Constan- 
tinopel. 

t  Vide  Snorro  Sturleson,  Hitt,  Reg,  Norveg.,  Vol  III. ;  Linoard*s  Hut9r^ 
9f  England,  VoL  I. 

;  Vide  ToRFQSUs,  llitt,  Norv. 
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remained  during  their  exile,  at  least  for  some  time,  in  Russia*. 
Yaroslaf  died  1054,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age ;  and  he 
destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  a  long,  wise,  and  prosperous  reign, 
by  dividing  the  empire  amongst  his  five  sons.  Iziaslaf,  the 
eldest,  was  nominated  his  successor,  and  endowed  with  the 
paternal  dominions ;  whilst  his  four  younger  brothers  received 
for  their  appanages  smaller  principalities,  held  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Iziaslaf,  whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  as 
their  liege  lord. 

This  injudicious  arrangement  soon  produced  its  natural 
consequence — civil  war;  and  the  brothers  of  Iziaslaf  drove 
their  liege  lord  from  the  throne  and  country.  He  was  restored 
to  both  by  the  assistance  of  Boleslaf  the  Dauntless,  king  of 
Poland ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Polish  monarch  retired,  Iziaslaf 
was  again  obliged  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
assistance  from  abroad.  Boleslaf  refused  this  time  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  fugitive  monarch  went  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  city  of  Mayence,  that  the  exiled  sovereign  of  Russia  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Margrave  of  Saxony.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  chronicler,  Iziaslaf  offered  to  Henry  a 
great  quantity  of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  as  well  as  of  costly 
furs,  imploring  his  assistance,  and  promising  to  become  his 
vassal.  The  young  and  chivalrous  Henry  granted  without 
hesitation   his   protection  to  the  unfortunate  monarch;   and 

*  Hume,  following  the  ancient  bistoriansi  says   that  the  King  of  Sweden 
sent  the  English  princes  to   Solomon,   King  of  Hungary.     Solomon  was    not 
in  existence  at  that  time,  and  this  chronolt/gical  error  was  corrected  by  Lingard. 
]  t  is  unimportant  to  know  tlie  real  name  of  the  Hungarian  king  who  received 
the  English  princes,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  interesting  for  an  historical  student 
to  ascertain  whether  there  could  have  been  uny  intercourse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  between  countries  so  remote  as  Sweden  and  Hungary.     We 
think  that  the  only  communication  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  al 
that  time  between  the  two  above-mentioned  countries,  must  have  taken  place 
through  Russia,  which  then  bordered  on  the  territory  of  S\^eden,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Hungary.     The  Swedish  historian,  Olof  Dalin,  believes  that  the  chro- 
niclers, who  have  reported  the  circumstance  of  the  exile  of  the  English  princes 
to   Hungary,   have  mistaken   Holmgardia  (the   Icelandic  name  of  Russia)  for 
Hungaria.     But  an  almost  contemporary  writer,  Aduni  uf  Bremen,  expressly 
says,  in  speaking  of  Edmund  Ironside — Filii  ejtu  in  Ruuiamixiiio  sunt  dammati. 
It  is  very  possible  that   the  Englij»h   princes  went  afterwards  from  Russia  to 
Hungary. 
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sent  ambassadors  to  Kioff,  intimating  to  the  princes  who  had 
expelled  Iziaslaf,  that  they  should  restore  the  throne  to  its 
legitimate  heir,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  invade  their 
dominions,  and  to  punish  the  usurper,  notwithstanding  the 
great  distance  which  separates  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
from  those  of  the  Dnieper.  The  imperial  embassy  was 
received  at  KiofF  with  great  honours,  and  dismissed  with  rich 
presents.  A  contemporary  German  historian,  who  describes 
all  this  transaction,  says :  **  we  have  never  before  seen  so  much 
"  gold,  silver,  and  costly  garments.*" 

As  the  emperor  was  unable  to  give  Iziaslaf  a  more  effectual 
assistance  than  that  unsuccessful  embassv,  he  sent  his  son  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  request  the  protection  of  Gregory  VII.  for 
the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  promising  to  acknowledge  not 
only  the  spiritual  but  even  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  over  Russia.  It  was  natural  that  so  ambitious 
a  Pope  as  Gregory  VII.  should  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  extending  his  domination ;  and 
he  wrote  on  that  occasion  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed 
to  Iziaslaf  himself,  accepting  his  propositions,  and  the  other 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  reproaching  him  for  his  behaviour  to 
the  sovereign  of  Russia.  The  Pope's  assistance  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  of  the  Emperor ;  but 
Iziaslaf  recovered  his  throne  by  the  death  of  his  brother  who 
had  usurped  it. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  these  events,  because  they  show  the 
state  of  the  relations  which  existed  at  that  time  between 
Russia  and  the  west  of  Europe,  which  from  that  time  down* 
wards,  constantly  became  less  and  less  frequent. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Iziaslaf  (1055),  that 
the  Polovtzee  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  south-eastern 
frontiers  of  Russia.  They  were  a  wandering  nation,  which  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution,  or  some  other  event  unknown  to 
the  historians,  left  the  deserts  of  central  Asia,  and  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  they  occupied  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  that  o{ 
the  Danube.  The  Polovtzee  soon  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  the  historians  speak  with  the  greatest 
bcnror  of  the  savage  manners  of  these  children  of  the  desert. 

Their  mode  of  life  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Toor- 
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komans,  or  other  erratic  tribes  of  Asia ;  and  their  occupatiM, 
war  and  plunder.     From  their  arrival,  on  the  confines  of 
Russia,  till  their  annihilation  by  the  Tartars,  in  1294,  the 
Polovtzee  played  a  most  prominent]  part  in   the   history  of 
Russia,  not  only  as  very  dangerous  enemies,  but  also  not  un- 
frequently  as  allies,  or  mercenaiy  auxiliaries.     The  most  re^- 
markable  events  which  took  place  from  the  reign  of  Iziaslaf 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  are  the  fall  of  the  principal!^ 
of  KiofF  and  the  establishment  of  two  powerful  principalities ; 
that  of  Halich,  in  the  south,  and  that  of  Vladimir,  on  the 
Klasma,  in  the  north  of  Russia.     But  the  most  important  fact 
of  that  period,  is  the  existence  of  three  republics  in  Russia^ 
Novgorod,  Pleskow  or  Pskow,  and  Yiatka.     The  origin  of 
the  two  first  dates  from  before  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen, 
who  were  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  forms  of 
these  two  states.     Besides  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Russia,  whom  they  nominally  acknowledged  as  their  liege 
lord,   they  had  a  sovereign  prince  of  their  own,  but  his 
power  was  limited  to  judicial  functions  in  time  of  peace^ 
and  to  the  command  of  armies  in  time  of  war.     His  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  he  was  generally  chosen  by  the  people 
amongst  the  many  princes  who  governed  different  parts  of 
Russia ;  and  there  were  many  instances  of  these  princes  being 
deposed  and  sent  away  from  the  country,  by  the  same  citizens 
who   had   elected  them.     Besides   the  prince,   there   was  a 
popular  magistrate,   called  Possadnik,  who  was  elected  by 
the  Yiecha,  or  the  assembly  of  free  citizens,  deliberating  in 
the  market-place  of  the  town.     The  republic  of  Viatka  was 
founded  1174,  by  emigrants  from  Novgorod,  who,  actuated  by 
some  reason  which  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  left  their  native 
country,  and  <follo wing  the  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,' 
found  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  where  they  built  a  town  and 
established  a  republic  governed  by  forms  similar  to  those  at 
Novgorod.     This  new  state  was  increased  by  successive  arri- 
vals of  other  onigrants  from  different  parts  of  Russia,  and 
waged  many  successful  wars  with  the  adjoining  Finnish  tribes, 
as  well  as  their  own  countrymen  of  Novgorod,  who  affected 
to  oowdder  them  as  deserters. 

Aflter  an  existence  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years, 
this  little  republic  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
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Tartan  in  1452,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  province  of 
Moacow. 

The  impolitic  measure  of  Iziaslaf  by  which  he  divided  the 
empire  amongst  his  sons,  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
descendants,  who  reduced  their  small  principalities  by  giving 
aqNurate  appanages  to  their  children,  and  Russia  became 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  sovereignties,  who 
constantly  warred  amongst  themselves. 

From  the  death  of  Iziaslaf  (1078)  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  (1224),  the  history  of  Russia  presents  an  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  civil  wars,  marked  with  the 
atrocity  belonging  to  those  centuries,  although  it  occasionally 
exhibits  some  of  those  noble  and  chivalrous  traits,  which 
relieve  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Russia  to  have  been  converted 
to  the  Eastern  Church  at  a  time  when  Constantinople, 
notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  still 
the  most  civilized  capital  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  learning  which  still  remained  in  Europe.  This  circumstance 
afforded  to  Russia  facilities  for  the  advance  of  its  civilization, 
far  superior  to  those  that  were  enjoyed  by  nations  adhering  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of 
illiterate  barbarism  when  compared  with  Constantinople.  The 
first  Russian  clergy  came  from  Greece,  and  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  many  metropolitans  of  Russia 
were  natives  of  the  Byzantine  empire*.  Schools  were  esta- 
blished at  KiofF,  Novgorod,  and  many  other  places  in  Russia, 
where  Greek  and  Latin  was  taught ;  and  the  chronicles  mention 
many  libraries  composed  of  works  written  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. Churches  were  built  and  adorned  by  Byzantine 
artists,  and  many  specimens  of  their  superb  workmanship  are 
still  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Russia ;  a  great  number  of  Rus- 
sians constantly  served  in  the  imperial  armies,  and  merchants  of 
that  nation  traded  in  different  parts  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Intermarriages  took  place  between  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Russia  and  the  families  of  the  emperors.     The  Grand  Duke 


*  The  metropolitant  of  RtusU  always  went  to  Conatantinople  to  receive  the 
oemeccmtioa  from  the  Patriarch.  During  the  time  wheu  Constantinople  was 
ooeupicd  by  the  Latins,  the  metropolitans  of  Russia  were  consecrated  at  Nicea, 
wUdi  was  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  during  that  period. 
This  custom  was  continued  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
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Vladimir  II.  received  from  the  Emperor  Alexius  Cohinenus,  a 
crown,  a  sceptre,  a  globe,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Moscow,  and  used  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
at  their  coronation.  The  connection  between  Russia  and  Con-* 
stantinople  was  at  that  time  so  intimate,  that  many  Scandinavian 
authors,  speaking  of  Russia,  call  it  Greece.  It  was  owing  to  its 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  that  Kioff 
acquired  the  degree  of  splendour  and  civilization  for  which  it 
was  then  renowned  amongst  all  nations.  The  celebrated 
German  annalist  Dittmar  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
says  that  KioiF  had  eight  large  market  places  and  four  hundred 
churches.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  serves  at 
any  rate  to  prove  the  high  reputation  of  that  city,  which 
another  Grerman  chronicler  of  that  epoch,  Adam  of  Bremen, 
calls  the  second  Constantinople.  The  Mongolian  historians 
speak  of  the  admiration  with  which  Mangoo  Chan  was  struck, 
on  seeing  the  walls  of  EiofF  for  the  first  time,  when  he  came 
to  besiege  and  destroy  it  at  the  head  of  his  hordes  in  1240. 
The  conunerce  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  during  this  epoch.  Russia  was  at  that 
time  the  great  commercial  road  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  That  part  of  the  Dnieper  which  flows  between 
Kiofi^  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  commonly  called  the  road  to 
Greece;  and  every  year  at  certain  epochs  large  fleets  laden 
with  the  rich  productions  of  southern  climates  and  of  Byzantine 
industry,  arrived  at  Kioff,  where  their  goods  were  exchanged 
for  wax,  honey,  furs,  and  slaves,  which  formed  the  staple 
articles  of  the  exports  from  Russia.  The  arrival  of  the 
Polovtzee*,    who    occupied  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

*  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Po]ovtzee,  the  Russian  empire  extended  to  tiie 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  after  its  partition  by  Vladimir,  one  of  the  most 
important  principalities  was  that  of  Tmootarakan,  which  comprised  the  southern 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  In  the  11th  century  the  very  name  of  Tmoota- 
rakan, probably  destroyed  by  the  Polovtzee,  entirely  disappeared  from  the  annals 
of  Russia,  and  the  modern  historians  were  much  perplexed  to  ascertain  the 
geographical  position  of  that  place.  These  doubts,  however,  wiere  resolved  half 
a  century  ago  by  the  accidental  discovery  which  was  made  in  the  iele  of  Tamaa 
of  a  stone  placed  on  the  shore  of  the  strait  which  separates  that  island  from  the 
Crimea,  having  an  inscription  in  Sclavonian,  which  says,  that  prince  Oleb 
had  measured  the  sea  from  Tmootarakan  to  Kerch,  and  stating  the  result  of  this 
measurement  The  town  of  Kerch,  which  lies  on  tKe  opposite  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
is  still  so  called  ;  and  we  know  by  the  Byxantine  writers,  that  there  was  on  the 
isle  of  Taman  a  Greek  fortress,  called  Tamatarea,  a  name  which  the  Ruauaa 
perverted  into  Chat  of  Tmootankaa. 
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century  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  did  not  arrest 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  Russia  and  the  Byzantine 
empire;  and  it  seems  that  these  barbarians  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  merchants,  who  continued 
to  trade  in  their  customary  way*. 

Russia  had  also  at  that  time  a  considerable  traffic  with  the 
Caspian  Sea  by  means  of  the  Bulgars,  a  Mahometan  nation, 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  country  in  which 
the  present  government  of  Casan  is  situated,  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Bulgarians  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  Bulgars  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  chronicles  as  a  very  commercial  and  wealthy  nation ; 
and  the  ruins  of  their  capital,  situated  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
English  miles  from  Casan,  and  six  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  still  retain  many  inscriptions  in  Armenian  and  Arabic 
on  the  graves  of  natives  of  Persia  and  Armenia.  Arabian 
coins  and  different  golden  and  silver  ornaments  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  ruins,  which  attest  their  former  wealth. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  was  not  limited  to  the  countries 
situated  on  its  south-eastern  frontiers,  but  a  considerable  trade 
was  also  carried  on  with  the  countries  situated  on  the  Baltic. 
Novgorod  was  the  great  mart  where  the  commodities  produced 
in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  imported  from  Greece  by 
the  Dnieper,  and  from  Persia  and  India  by  the  Volga,  were 
exchanged  for  the  goods  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  England;  this  fact  is  reported  by  many  Scandinavian 
historians,  and  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  coins,  which  have 


•  The  annalists  of  Russia  make  no  mention  of  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  that  country  and  the  trans-Caucasian  nations,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Tartars.  They  only  speak  of  wars  between  the  Princes  of  Tmootakaran 
and  the  Kassogues,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Circassians.  But  the  Arabian 
historian  Massoodi  speaks  of  a  predatory  expedition  undertaken  (912)  by  the 
idolatrous  Russians  and  Sclavonians,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  their  destruction  by 
the  MuliumnUHa.  The  annals  of  Georgia  give  a  romantic  story  of  George,  son 
of  Andrew,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  who,  being  driven  from  his  country,  came 
to  Georgia,  and  married  the  Queen  Tamar ;  but  he  behaved  so  ill,  that  the 
princess  was  obliged  to  send  him  out  of  the  country.  Tamar.  who  reigned  in 
Georgia  from  1171  to  1198,  was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  virtuet. 
She  eooquered  many  proTinces,  founded  new  cities,  and  patronised  arts  and 
sciences.  Her  reign  is  not  only  the  most  glorious  and  prosperous  period  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  but  it  also  constitutes  the  golden  sra  of  the  literature  of  th«C 
eonntiy. 

VOL.   III.   N®   V.  « 
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been  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Russian  ships 
navigated  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danish  historian  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  says,  that  when  Swend  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  besieged 
Sleswick  (1157)  he  seized  a  great  number  of  Russian  vessels, 
and  distributed  their  cargoes  to  his  soldiers  instead  of  pay. 
The  proverbial  sentence  universal  in  the  North,  **  Quis  potest 
**  contra  Deum  et  magnam  Novogardiam  f^  ^^  Who  can  aught 
**  avail  against  Gk)d,  and  the  great  Novgorod  ?^ — proves  the 
great  celebrity  which  that  city  had  obtained  by  its  power 
and  wealth.  It  was  constantly  frequented  by  merchants  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  many  of  whom  were  permanently 
settled  at  Novgorod,  where  they  had  a  separate  quarter ;  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  magistrates,  whom 
they  elected  themselves.  They  enjoyed  perfect  religious 
liberty,  and  had  two  churches,  one  German,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  one  Grothlandic,  or  Swedirii,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaf. 
The  Russians  had  also  a  church  of  their  persuasion  on  the 
island  of  Grothland. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  these  times,  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention. 
The  possessions  of  Novgorod  extended  at  one  time  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its  merchants  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  country  intervening  between  that  sea  and  the 
Ouralian,  or  Riphean  mountains,  whence  they  exported  costly 
aurs  and  precious  metals.  The  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic 
futhors,  who  called  this  country  Biarmia,  speak  of  its  great 
riches,  and  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Biarmia  adorned  the 
fanes  of  their  idols,  and  their  cemeteries,  with  a  great  profusion 
of  precious  metals.  This  account  of  the  wealth  of  Biarmia, 
was  treated  by  modern  critics  as  a  mere  fiction,  deserving 
no  more  credit  than  many  other  fables  with  which  the 
northern  sagaa  abound ;  and  the  precious  metals  which  the 
Novgorodians  occasionally  drew  from  that  country,  were  sup- 
posed to  come  from  Siberia.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
account  which  the  above-mentioned  Scandinavian  authors  have 
left  us,  as  to  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  found  in  Biarmia, 
is  by  no  means  without  foundation,  if  not  altogether  correct ; 
for  it  is  precisely  in  the  government  of  Perm,  which  compre- 
hends the  ancient  Biarmia,  that  gold  mines  have  lately  been 
discovered.    It  may  therefore  be  readily  believed,  that  gold, 
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which  is  there  found  almost  on  the  surfiBce  of  the  ground,  amd 
k  extracted  by  the  easy  process  of  washing,  was  known  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Other  towns  of  Northern  Russia,  besides  Novgorod,  carried 
on  a  ccnsiderable  trade  with  the  Baltic.  A  treaty,  concluded  in 
18S8  between  Mstislaf  Davidovich,  Prince  of  Smolensk  and 
Riga»  has  reached  us ;  and  as  this  curious  document  gives  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  that  time,  we  shall  men* 
tion  some  of  its  principal  provisions.  This  treaty  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  liberality  which  it  displays  to  strangers, 
whose  persons,  properties,  and  interests,  are  particularly 
guaranteed  by  its  stipulations.  After  having  enumerated 
different  kinds  of  crimes  and  (fences,  which  might  be  com- 
mitted either  by  Germans  or  Russians,  and  having  established 
a  proportionate  fine  for  each  of  them,  the  treaty  declares  that 
a  foreign  creditor  is  to  be  satisfied  before  every  other.  The 
foreign  merchants  were  to  be  judged  by  the  prince  himself; 
but,  should  they  prefer  it,  they  could  bring  their  case  before 
ordinary  tribunals.  Judicial  combat  was  entirely  prohibited^ 
and  the  ordeal  of  fire  only  allowed  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties.  As  soon  as  a  German  merchant  arrived  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Smolensk,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  furnish 
means  for  transporting  his  goods,  and  to  become  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  property.  This  stipulation  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  passage  across  the  land  intervening 
between  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  merchandise  was 
exempted  from  every  duty  on  entering  the  frontiers,  but 
every  merchant  was  obliged  on  his  arrival  to  give  a  piece  of 
linen  to  the  reigning  princess,  and  a  pair  of  Gothlandic 
gloves  to  the  commander  on  the  frontiers.  Certain  duties 
were  paid  on  the  sale  and  the  weighing  of  goods.  German 
merchants  could  never  be  forced  to  take  military  service.  All 
the  privileges  conceded  to  the  German  and  Gothlandic  mer- 
chants, were  likewise  guaranteed  to  Russians,  at  Riga,  Lubeck, 
and  other  places,  which  were  comprised  in  this  treaty.  The 
course  of  the  Duna,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  declared 
free  for  the  navigation  of  German  as  well  as  Russian  merchants. 
This  treaty,  written  at  Riga,  is  sealed  by  the  seals  of  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  of  the  grand-master  of  the  Livonian 
(swonl-bearers)  Order,  and  signed  by  many  merchants,  of  Riga, 
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Lubeck,  Grothland,  and  some  other  places.  It  is  concluded 
by  a  declaration,  that  whoever,  either  amongst  Russians 
or  Germans,  should  infringe  these  stipulations,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  enemy  of  God. 

The  literature  of  Russia,  during  that  period,  is,  considering 
the  general  barbarity  of  the  age,  by  no  means  despicable. 
Owing  to  the  immediate  influence  of  Constantinople,  the 
means  of  information  were  more  abundant  at  that  time  in 
Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christian  Europe  (we  must 
except  Mahometan  Spain).  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  language  common  to  all  the 
Sclavonian  peoples,  which  was  made  by  St.  Cyril  before  the 
conversion  of  Russia  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury :  and  many  sacred  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Sclavonian,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yaroslaf ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  profane  Greek  authors  also 
found  their  way  into  Russia.  Even  at  the  present  day  there 
are  legends  current  amongst  the  common  people  in  Russia, 
but  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kiofi*,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  their 
Greek  origin.  Many  of  these  tales  relate  to  the  exploits  of 
the  ancient  princes  and  warriors  of  Russia ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  literature  of  that  age,  which  is  still 
extant,  is  the  poem  of  the  expedition  of  Igor,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  deserves  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  epic  poems  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  in  fact  the  Niebelungen  Lied  of  the  Sclavonian 
nation*. 

Our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  remains  of  early  Russian  literature,  preserved 
in  this  curious  poem,  and  in  the  wise  admonitions  of  the  vir- 


*  The  poem  ii  founded  on  the  following  event: — In  1186,  Igor,  a  petty 
prince,  who  reigned  in  the  present  government  of  Tchemigofi^  animated  by  a 
noble  emulation  to  rival  the  glory  of  other  Russian  princes,  who  had  obtained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  Polovtxee,  concerted  with  his  brother,  Vsevolod, 
the  project  of  an  expedition,  not  only  to  equal,  but  even  to  surpass  the  laurels 
reaped  by  the  other  princes.  The  beginning  of  the  campaign  was  successftiit 
but  afterwards,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  Russian  forces  were  destroyed, 
and  Prince  Igor  taken  prisoner.  After  a  long  captivity,  he  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  hit  enemies,  and  rMumed  safe  to  his  country. 
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tuous  Vladimir  to  his  children;  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  our 
own  Alfred. 

But  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  claim  our  attention  ere 
we  conclude.  A  written  code  existed  in  Russia  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  which  was  promulgated  by  Yaroslaf,  who 
reigned  from  1014  to  1054.  This  code  is  a  collection  of 
ancient  Sclavonian  customs,  somewhat  modified  by  the  legis- 
lation which  prevailed  amongst  the  Varagians.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  was  in  almost  every  case  superseded  by  a  fine ; 
the  law  of  fidei-commissa  was  accurately  determined ;  the 
descent  of  property  was  regulated,  in  default  of  testamentary 
dispositions,  in  favour  of  the  younger  son ;  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  it  was  provided  by  Yaroslaf  s  code  that  a 
plaintiff  in  any  suit  should  appear  before  a  jury  of  twelve 
citizens,  who  were  sworn  on  their  oath  and  conscience  well  to 
discuss  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  leaving  the  sentence  to 
be  passed  by  the  judge.  In  like  manner  it  is  reported  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus  that  Regnpr  Logbrok,  King  of  Denmark,  insti- 
tuted trial  by  jury  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  annals  on  which  we  have  dwelt  amply  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Russians  stood  comparatively  higher  in  the 
scale  of  morality  and  civilization  than  the  Russians  of  our  own 
time.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  Russia  could 
boast  of  republican  forms  of  government  inherited  from  the 
Sclavonians,  of  chivalrous  manners  engrafted  by  the  Northmen, 
and  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  cultivation  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  dements  of  civilization  which  it  shared 
with  the  great  Teutonic  nations  were  crushed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  of  Asia ;  and  all  vestiges  of  ancient  liberty 
were  destroyed,  and  the  moral  dignity  of  the  people  sunk  or 
effaced,  under  their  long  subjection  to  those  eastern  hordes. 
This  is  a  fact  which  Earamzin  himself  is  obliged  to  admit ; 
and  the  subsequent  condition,  into  which  the  Muscovite  nobles 
have  passed,  has  fostered  all  the  vices  of  more  polished  nations 
without  producing  their  virtues.  Had  the  ancient  Russians 
been  able  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  they 
escaped  the  calamities  of  internal  weakness  and  dissension,  a 
great  nation  might  have  arisen  instead  of  a  barbarous  power ; 
Constantinople  might  have  been  defended  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman ;  and  the  de- 
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clining  Empire  might  have  been  regenerated  by  a  hardy  Scla^ 
vonian  race,  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  Normans,  and  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  freedom.  Such  will  not  be  the  issue  of 
the  sustained  attacks  now  directed  by  the  Autocrat  against 
Constantinc^e ;  and  should  the  crescent  fall  before  the  cross, 
the  northern  invaders  will  not  bring  with  them  the  vigour  of  a 
free  people  or  the  blessings  of  those  institutions  which  their 
ancestors  enjoyed,  but  the  unmitigated  arrogance  of  tyranny^ 
the  insatiable  avarice  of  conquest,  and  the  degrading  yoke  of 
slavery  to  a  people  which  is  itself  enslaved. 
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J  few  ObeervaHons  an  Religion  and  Education  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Alder- 
ley.    Thurd  Edition.     London:  1836. 

Letter  to  a  Protestant  Englishman.  By  the  Rev.  J'ames 
Makes,  Administrator  of  the  Parish  of  Carlow,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 
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A  View  of  the  State  of  Pauperism  in  Ireland^  its  Evils  and 
its  Remedies,  *  By  Law  Rawstorke,  Esq.  Second 
Edition.     London:  1896. 

The  reign  of  the  Plausibles  is  at  an  end — the  period  of  ex- 
pedients, and  Ut-by-Ut  *' concessions,^  and  hoUow  truces, 
is  passed.  War  or  peace  with  Ireland! — this  is  the  plain 
question — (it  is  still  a  question  ?)  which  has  been  debated 
these  few  weeks  past,  in  the  first  legislature  in  the  world,  by 
men,  calling  themselves  statesmen,  in  the  midst  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  civilisation  of  all 
Europe.  A  stranger  listening  to  those  debates  might  reason- 
ably have  asked  if  Ireland  were  a  young  and  turbaleot 
republic,  separating  itself  from  the  general  system,  or  a  new 
and  reluctant  conquest,  or  a  distant  colony,  which,  having 
outgrown  the  necessity  of  dependence,  for  the  first  time  had 
attempted  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  the  mother  country  ? 
With  what  surpriie  might  he   not  naturally  listen   to  our 
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antwer.  Irekiid,  if  we  believe  our  geographies,  is  at  our 
▼ery  door— our  histories  bear  cogent  evidence  that  she  has 
been  ooonected  with  us  (too  nearly  for  her  happiness)  for 
oenturies, — the  statute  book  avers  that  she  is  united, — Whig 
and  Tory  vie  with  each  other,  in  celebrating  her  incorporation 
—bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh— Lord  Stanley  calls 
her  a  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  West  Britain. 
With  this  part  of  ourselves — ^with  this  section  of  the  same 
nation,  another  section  is  wise  enough  to  proclaim  war !— not 
indeed  the  war  of  cannon  and  bayonet,  but  the  wasting  war  of 
unequal  laws,  coercive  statutes,  judicial  sharp-shooting,  political 
degradation — a  war  of  the  coterie  against  the  millions,  of  might 
against  right — a  war  to  an  intelligent  people  contemptible,  to  a 
spirited  people  unendurable,  which  difiers  only  in  the  means  of 
canying  it  on  from  the  old  war  of  Irish  subjugation.  To  this 
simple  statement  nothing  need  be  added — the  fact  alone  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  sarcasms.  The  worst  reviler  of  English  power, 
justice,  or  glory,  could  not  say  more.  Where  is  the  might  of 
her  institutions,  he  might  well  demand,  if  her  own  people 
have  so  long  resisted  them— or  of  her  even-handed  justice,  if 
her  own  children  have  been  in  one  uninterrupted  insurrection 
against  her— or  of  her  high  moral  and  religious  supremacy,  if 
wretchedness,  unexampled  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  if 
outrage,  if  crime,  be  the  only  fruits  of  all  her  moral  training  P 
The  race  is  ^^  indisciplinable^  is  the  only  plea,  the  only  reply  to 
all  such  reproaches,  but  we  cannot  forget  it  is  also  the  old  plea 
of  every  blunderer.  The  bad  teacher  throws  his  own  incompe- 
tency on  the  pupil— the  bad  parent  his  own  vices  on  the  child ; 
a  dangerous  and  disgraceful  expedient,  whether  adopted  by 
states  or  by  individuals. 

We  are  of  a  far  different  creed.  We  think  the  crimes  of  the 
subject  are  the  crimes  of  the  master.  Not  a  ^ngle  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  Ireland,  be  it  on  what  side  it  may,  but  is  a 
trumpet-tongued  accuser  against  the  ^^  discipline^  of  England. 
The  Irish  are  not  organically  irreclaimable  —  no  part  of 
human  nature  is — it  would  be  a  calumny  against  our  species, 
and  a  blasphemy  against  him  who  created  it,  to  suppose 
it  so.  The  Mhairwarrahs  have  been  reclaimed— the  Indians 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  why  is  it  that  we  have  not  yet 
reclaimed   the   Irish   people?      Men    are  the    creatures  of 
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cireumstahces;  and  English  misrule  has  been  for  c^turies 
creating  such  circumstances  round  Ireland,  as  rendered  all 
reclaiming  very  nearly  impossible.  Under  another  disci pline, 
this  indisciplinable  pupil  would  have  equalled  its  teacher. 
Ireland  would  have  been  another  England.  Scotland  was  a 
worse  Ireland  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century*. — 
What  is  she  now  ? 

One  good,  however,  has  come  out  of  these  debates.  It  has 
at  last  placed  the  argument  on  its  true  basis.  It  is  not  the 
Tithe  question,  nor  the  Orange  question,  nor  the  Corporation 
question;  it  is  essentially  and  emphatically  the  ^^  Irish  question.^ 
These  are  the  mere  phases  through  which  it  has  had  to  pass.  The 
real  question  is  far  broader.  Accordingly,  a  far  truer  and  more 
real  tone  is  at  last  assumed.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  family 
affection,  which  compels  England  so  reluctantly  to  use  the  mercy 
of  justice  towards  her  erring  sister.  It  is  no  longer  pretended, 
that  she  chastiseth  whom  she  loveth.  The  EstablislimeDt  is  no 
longer  to  be  maintained,  out  of  compassion,  in  the  Bishop  Boulter 
phrase,  "  to  the  souls  of  their  poor  benighted  countrymen  :***  the 
Catholic  is  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  his  franchises,  on  the 


*  The  state  of  Ireland  was  never  worse  than  that  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
Fletchet,  of  Saltoun. — ( Seatnd  Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland ,  p.  100.)  After 
stating,  that  there  were  in  that  day  (1698)  200,000  people  begj^ing  from  door 
to  door,  he  continues — "  And  though  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double 
**  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  distress,  yet,  in  all  timet, 
**  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds  who  have 
**  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even 
"  of  those  of  God  and  nature."  This  barbarism,  as  now  in  Ireland,  was  attributed 
to  the  country.  Fletcher  answers,  "It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  whatever  people 
"  are  planted  in  those  mountains,  they  will  quickly  turn  savage,  and  as  great 
**  beggars  as  the  present  inhabitants ;  for  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  are  greater, 
**  more  desert,  and  more  condemned  to  snows,  than  those  of  the  Highlands  of 
**  Scotland,  which  are  every  where  cut  by  friths  and  lakes,  the  richest  in  fishing 
"  of  any  in  the  world,  affording  great  conveniences  for  transportation  of  timber 
"  and  any  other  goods ;  and  yet  the  Alps,  which  have  no  such  advaiitages,  are 
"  inhabited  every  where  by  a  civilized,  industrious,  honest,  and  peaceable  people ; 
"  but  they  had  no  Lords  to  hinder  them  from  being  civilised ^  to  discourage  industry, 
**  and  to  encourage  thieving,  and  to  keep  them  beggars,  that  they  might  be  the 
**  more  dependant ;  or  when  they  had  any,  as  in  that  part  of  the  mountains  which 
**  belong  to  the  Swiss,  they  knocked  them  on  the  head." — (p.  10'5.)  Read  Mr. 
Vigors*  Statement  of  Persecutions,  Sfc,  p.  8,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maker's  Letter 
p.  9,  and  then  judge  why  it  is,  that  the  Ireland  of  183(5  so  nearly  resembles 
the  Scotland  of  1698, 
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ground  that  they  can  be  of  little  use  to  him :  the  ascendency 
18  no  longer  lauded  solely  as  a  link  to  keep  together  the  con- 
nectioD.  We  have  defiance — sans  phrase :  hatred  to  the  alien, 
whips  and  stripes  to  the  subject,  prostration  to  the  rebel.  This 
we  like — ^it  is  honest — we  thank  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  luci- 
dity of  his  manifesto.  The  Irish  people  can  now  understand 
the  quarrel,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  ^*  open  day.^  With  such 
advantages,  they  need  have  little  apprehension  for  the  result. 

We  well  know  how  the   "quos  ego "^  must  necessarily 

terminate.  The  Emancipation  and  Reform  lessons  have  not 
been  g^ven  in  vain. 

Until  it  be  thoroughly  determined,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not  to 
be  an  Union  between  England  and  Ireland — ^not  a  parchment 
Union — ^not  a  treaty  of  Limerick  Union — but  such  as  beseems 
two  powerful,  intelligent,  and  independent  nations ;  until  it  be 
perfectly  understood  on  what  terms  it  is  to  stand,  whether 
Ireland  is  to  be  the  subject,  and  England  the  sovereign,  or  both 
to  be  equal,  both  co-heritors  of  the  same  advantages  and  rights ; 
until  this  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  phrase — a  living,  moving, 
effective  principle,  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times — the  great 
practical  axiom  of  all  our  policy — ^legislation  for  Ireland  must 
be  a  constant  ^^  contresens,"^  a  Sisyphean  labour ;  painful  to  one 
party,  insulting  to  the  other ;  utterly  fruitless,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  all.  Debates  on  the  Tithe  or  Corporation  details  are 
absolute  idleness,  waste  of  time,  unless  the  principle  by  which 
they  are  to  be  decided  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fixed.  We  care 
little,  whether  Belturbet  deserve  a  mayor,  or  whether  five 
pound  householders  in  one  borough  be  a  good  constituency,  and 
in  another  bad.  We  do  not  despair  of  the  country,  whether  the 
bonus  be  25/.  per  cent,  or  80/.,  or  whether  there  be  little 
or  no  surplus  instead  of  too  much.  The  point  we  really  care  for, 
the  point  really  to  care  about,  the  point  which  the  country 
ought  never  to  rest  until  it  see  it  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kings,  Lords,  or  Ministers,  be  they  who  they  may,  is  the  title 
under  which  all  these  details  are  to  be  debated.  It  is  right  we 
should  know  whether  we  are  sending  forth  our  proconsuls  and 
edicts  to  a  province,  or  are  really  legislating  for  Rome  itself, 
for  an  integral  third  of  the  empire,  equal  in  all  rights 'and 
pretensions  to  the  other  two.  This  it  is  which  must  alone 
determine  whether  laws  enacted  in  an  Anglo-Irish  legislature, 
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for  the  Irish  people,  are  to  be  considered  as  *^  concessions,^  or 
*^  restitutions,^  or  *^  graces,^  insultingly  cast  to  an  inferior,  or 
as  atonements  and  reforms  required  and  obtained  at  last, 
though  late,  by  an  equal.  The  indistinctness  so  industriously 
cast  around  these  principles,  for  the  worst  purposes,  must  not 
be  suiFered  to  continue  another  hour  by  the  Irish  people. 
They  must  speakout,  in  terms  which  no  man  shall  misunderstand. 
Doubt  on  such  a  question,  is  a  surrender  of  all  claims  to  the 
port  and  bearing  of  a  free  nation.  It  is  a  tacit  sacrifice  of  all 
right  of  self  government :  and  a  cowardly  yielding  up  of  all 
pretension  to  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  nations.  Give  the 
best  institutions  in  this  spirit  to  day-»as  a  bonus,  as  a 
favour — and  not  as  a  restitution,  or  as  a  right — and  there 
is  no  possible  reason  why  any  or  all  of  them  may  not  be 
withdrawn  (the  occasion  serving)  to-morrow.  This  *^  quam- 
diu  bene  se  gesserit^  grant  is  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
granter.  He  tolerates  what  he  cannot  help,  and  which,  as 
soon  as  he  can  help,  he  will  tolerate  no  longer.  The  minister 
who  so  grants  will  grant  in  w(»*ds,  and  infallibly  neutralise  in 
deeds;  remove  the  penal  code  from  the  statute  book,  but 
maintain  it  in  the  government  office ;  give  the  franchise,  but 
thwart  its  exercise;  annihilate  corporations,  but  retain  their 
corruptions. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  title  of  the  Irish  has  not  been  acknow- 
ledged, or  acknowledged  only  for  the  purposes  of  imposts,  or 
in  the  moment  of  apprehension.  Talk  of  a  tax — talk  of  the 
Repeal  question-^talk  of  independence — and  you  will  bear 
enough  of  identity,  and  equality,  and  justice,  and  the  one 
race,  and  the  single  family,  and  the  common  country  all 
around.  But  the  moment  the  Irish  call  for  a  practical  proof 
of  this  justice — the  moment  they  assert  this  equality — the 
moment  they  act  on  the  family  privilege — the  moment  they 
look  for  their  portion  in  the  common  inheritance—^*  what 
share  have  they  in  David  ?**  is  instantly  the  answer.  Now  we 
frankly  say— one  thing  or  another.  If  Ireland  is  to  be  con- 
ridered  as  England,  as  Lord  Stanley  avers,  when  church 
taxation  is  in  question,  in  the  name  of  that  consistency  which  is 
policy,  if  not  politics,  let  Ireland  be  also  considered  as  England, 
when  munidpal  franchises  are  in  question.  If  Ireland  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  Ireland  only,  when  common  rights  are  in 
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question  —  if  Ireland  be  orgaDioally  irrecoverably  separate, 
as  Lord  Lyiidhurst  holds,  let  her  also  continue  such  when 
there  is  a  question  of  churches  and  imposts.  But  really  it  is 
much  too  grand  inquisition  a  kind  of  logic,  to  incorporate  for 
the  burthens  and  to  separate  for  the  franchises — ^to  associate 
io  the  privilege  of  suiFering,  and  to  reject  from  all  enjoyment 
in  its  compensations.  One  point  only  in  all  these  contradic- 
tions seems  thoroughly  settled — ^in  all  its  inconsistencies,  the 
party  was  consistently  true  to  its  own  ascendency.  Whatever 
course  Ireland  takes,  the  result  is  precisely  the  same.  Witches 
being  witches,  whether  they  sank  or  whether  they  swam,  were 
sure  one  way  or  the  other  to  perish.  If  Ireland  makes  no  stir 
about  her  rights,  she  does  not  care  for  them :  her  brutalised 
population  are  so  sunk  in  the  mire  of  thraldom,  they  do 
not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  liberty :  to  give  them 
English  franchises  is  to  throw  pearls  before  swine:  if,  oo 
the  other  side,  she  stirs,  threatens,  demands,  down  come 
the  very  same  personages  with  solemn  speeches  on  the  majesty 
of  the  laws,  and  with  very  violent  lessons  on  sobriety  and 
decorum,  and  how  Englishmen  are  not  to  be  bullied,  and 
will  never  give  the  slightest  relief  (such  was  the  phrase  a 
month  before  the  Relief  Bill)  on  compulsion.  If  she  does 
not  agitate,  there  is  no  reason  why  English  institutions 
should  be  forced  upon  her;  and  if  she  does  agitate,  there 
is  every  reason  why  they  should  be  refused.  So  tha^ 
between  doing  and  not  doing,  whether  active  or  passive, 
she  is  sure  to  be  ever  in  the  wrong,  and  her  masters  as 
sure  to  be  ever  in  the  right.  Every  means  is  taken  to 
keep  her  below  England,  and  then  she  is  taunted  for  not 
being  her  equal.  Men  have  been  labouring  at  her  degradation 
for  centuries,  and  now  it  is  considered  that  it  is  in  the  fitness  ef 
things,  and  a  marked  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  an  English 
and  Protestant  Providence,  that  she  is  degraded  and  inferior. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  possible  ground  these  Tory 
pretensions  of  mastership  and  superiority  (thank  God  they  are  no 
longer  those  of  the  nation)  can  be  supported  ?  Is  there  one 
single  argument  for  them,  in  right,  in  expediency,  in  pracUa^ 
bility.^  Whether  we  turn  to  original  right,  or  to  constitutional 
right,  we  receive  predsely  the  same  answer.  If  at  this  hour, 
these  three  countries  were  still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness, 
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and  desirous,  as  in  such  cases,  for  mutual  advantage,  to  enter 
into  partnership,  on  what  principles  do  we  suppose  they  would 
conduct  their  proceedings  ?     Were  a  treaty  of  the  kind  for 
the  first  time  on  the  tapis,  do  we  think  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
or  Lord  Stanley,  or  any  of  the  Thrones  and  Dominations,  the 
Principalities  and  Powers,  who  now  talk  so  magniloqucntly  of 
English  and  Protestant  supremacy,  would  be  the  Protocolists 
selected  by  the  nation  on  the.  occasion  ?    The  countries  would 
require  men  of  common  sense,  not  dreamers  of  the  past  when  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  present,  men  who  could  give  that  they  might 
receive— men  willing  to  do  justice  toothers,  that  justice  might 
be  done  to  them  in  return.  Each  country  would  feel  that,  in  their 
actual  position,  they  were  exposed  to  triple  danger  in  war,  to 
triple  inconvenience  in  peace.     England  would  see  in  Ireland,  a 
convenient  battle-field  for  the  voidance  of  all  sorts  of  European 
and  American  quarrels.     Ireland  would  see  in  England,  an  all- 
embracing  power,  which  could  at  any  time  shut  her  out  from 
all  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     Both  would  see  in 
Scotland  a   country  which  could  bang  over  both,  with  her 
hardy  mountaineers.  Distrusts,  defences,  prohibition,  protections, 
enormous  war  and  peace  establishments,  would  be  necessary, 
wasting  and  shackling   the    energies    of  all  three.      Would 
any  man  say,  that  such  an  independence  was  a  state  for  any 
country,  either  very  enviable,  or   very   secure?      The  only 
terms  which  could  have  any  chance  of  be^ng  accepted,  or  even 
proffered,  would  be  the  sine  qu&  non  of  mutual  satisfaction. 
What  mutual  satisfaction  may  be,  it  is  not  very  easy,  it  may 
be  observed,  to  determine ;  but  it  is  very  easy   to  determine 
what  it  is  not.   We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  Ireland  to  argue 
thus:    **I   have  more  com   than  I  can  consume  —  I  should 
<*  feel  it  a  convenience  that  England  would  take  the  surplus 
off  of  my  hands:  at  the  same  time,  my  manufactures  are 
yet  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  require  protection  :  England  will 
at  once  see  the  *  justice^  of  their  being  protected  by  bounties, 
prohibitions,  &c.,  of  excluding,  in  other  terms,  the  cottons 
and  iron  of  England.^     The  answer  which  the  sister-state 
would  naturally  return  to  such  a  proposition  is  quite  obvious. 
**'  An  union  between  us,  to  be  just,  must  be  reciprocal;    to  be 
permanent,  must  be  mutually  advantageous.     I  cannot  take 
your  com,  unless  you  take  my  cottons.""     In  like  mann^. 
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were  England  on  her  side  to  insist  (as  proposed  by  some  wise 
English  Unionists)  to  exclude  Iri^h  labour,   Ireland    would, 
doubtless,  insist  on  the  parallel  ^^  justice^  of  excluding  English 
manufactures.     But  in  all  this,  it  may  be  argued,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty,  commercial  concessions  are  very  easily  bar^ 
tered  for  concessions ;  the  rights  of  conscience  however  are  quite 
other  matters:    you  would  not,  surely,  traffic  away  religion. 
All  this  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  yet  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
that  on  this  very  point  of  religion  there  would  be  just  as  little 
choice  as  on  that  of  com  and  cottons.     On  a  proper  settlement, 
in  fact,  of  this  question,  would  mainly  depend  whether  there 
was  to  be  an  union,  or  no  union.     We  will  take  the  countries 
as  they  are.     England  is  Protestant ;  Ireland,  Catholic  ;  Scot- 
land, Presbyterian ;  each  believing  its  own  religion  true,  and, 
of  course,  that  of  its  neighbour's  false.     Now,  on  the  showing 
of  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  and  Lord  Mandeville,  it  is  as  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,    suffering,    much    less   abetting   the    propagation 
of  a  false  reli^on,  and  if  these  statesmen  were  the  negociators,  we 
confess  we  should  have  very  little  hope  of  this  very  suitable 
connection.     The  countries  would  have  to  continue  separate — 
perhaps  hostile,  certainly  insecure — and  the  Johnstones  and 
Mandevilles,  would  perhaps  receive  orthodox  honours  for  the 
achievement.     But  we  cannot  ima^ne  in  the  long  run,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  preferred  by  the  landlords, 
farmers,  capitalists,  operatives,  and   other  tax-payers  of  the 
community.     Ireland,  we  can  easily  conceive,  devoured  by  a 
zeal  to  save  Scotch  souls,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  might, 
at  first,  insist  on  establishing  a  '*  United  Catholic   Church,^ 
over  the  heads  of  the  heretic  Presbyterians :  she  might  reason, 
for  aught  we  know,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  quietly 
see  them  ^^  perishing  about  her:^  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  such  reasoning  would  appear  perfectly  fair,  benevolent,  and 
christian,  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Connaught  and  Munster.     It 
might  indeed  be  true,  that  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  were  a 
mere  handful,  compared  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  that  could 
be  no  reason — we  appeal  to  Lord  Stanley — why  they  should  be 
even  mentioned.     By  the  proposed  union,  Scotland  would  be 
an  integral  part  of  Ireland,  as  much  as  if  it  formed  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry.     The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
would  be  about  double  the  Presbyterian  population  of  Scotland, 
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and  as  majorities  are  always  in  the  right,  the  justice  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  true,  the  Scotch 
would  have  to  pay  for  two  churches,  instead  of  one,  but  then, 
when  they  reflected,  that  this  apparent  burthen  was  solely  in- 
tended  for  their  salvation,  for  which  they  could  in  no  wise 
provide  themsdves-— it  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  all 
principles  of  bumau  nature,  and  all  experience  of  history,  that 
they  should  not,  in  the  long  run,  feel  grateful.  The  discord 
would  end  in  harmony,  and  these  chains,  as  they  might  at  first 
be  considered,  would  turn  out,  when  the  people  got  accustomed 
to  them,  to  be  the  strongest  links  of  connection  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Christianity  and  charity  of  such  pro- 
ceedings would  not  be  less  obvious.  Is  not  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  Irish  Catholic  Priests  might  very  well  say,  the  only 
true  one  ?  The  United  Church  must  do  her  best  to  produce 
uniformity.  If  the  lambs  come  not  after  she  has  provided  for 
them  to  be  fed,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  lambs,  and  not  of  the 
pastors. 

This  reasoning,  however,  has  two  sides.  Whilst  Ireland 
would  thus  yearn  to  catholicise  Scotland,  England,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  would  not  less  yearn  to  protestantise  Ireland.  She 
would  think  it  a  matter  of  Protestant  conscience  to  make  a 
precisely  similar  proposition  to  her  back-sliding  sister.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  Popish  ploughs  were 
good  for  anything,  or  that  it  was  possible  there  could  be  any 
great  consumption  of  guns  or  cottons  amongst  men  who  believed 
in  transubstantiation.  The  result  of  all  this  would  be  a  running 
round  the  same  vicious  circle  ad  tsedium,  or  a  compromise. 
With  all  possible  horror  of  each  others  abominations,  there 
would  in  the  end  be  either  mutual  concessions,  or  no  union. 
In  order  to  enjoy  her  own  faith  on  her  own  shores,  Ireland 
would  at  last  think  it  sound  policy,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
very  orthodox  religion,  to  allow  Scotland,  on  the  same  terms, 
the  enjoyment  of  her^s.  The  Peels  would  at  last  be  per- 
suaded to  **  be  generous  against  their  wilP — the  Sir  James 
Grahams  would  not  deem  that  **  the  gates  of  hell  had  pre- 
^^  vailed^ — the  Lord  Stanleys  would  not  maintain  that  all 
connection  was  impracticable,  without  a  Protestant  parson,  well 
paid  (church  and  flock  are  accessories),  in  the  wilds  of  Tip- 
perarysbire,  to  woo  and  win  the  afiections  of  her  coy  sister. 
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Each  would  keep  her  charity  and  Christianity  at  home,  and 
allow  her  neighbours  to  suit  themselves  flfter  their  own  taste, 
without  the  aid  of  United  Church  establishments,  no  matter 
of  what   complexion.     And  this,  under  leave  of  Presbytery, 
Convocation,  or  Synod,  would  be  sound  practical  common  sense^ 
good    international  justice,  and  true  Christian  morality.    It 
would  be  a  treaty,  not  of  subjection  or  sovereignty,  but  of  incor- 
poration— ^the  link  not  of  gold,  or  steel — of  churches,  tithes,  and 
armies — but  of  thinking  heads,  and  affectionate  hearts  :«-an 
union  built  on  the  only  foundation  on  which  unions  can  endure, 
or  be  endurable,  can  be  anything  but  a  *^  discordia  concors^ 
of  redprocal  hatreds,  wrongs,  and  struggles— on  the  aplid  foun- 
dation of  mutual  interest,  mutual  sacrifices,  mutual  benefits, 
and  mutual  satisfaction. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  formalities  precede  these  com- 
pacts. They  are  generally  the  result  of  compelling  circum- 
stances :  a  series  of  unperceived  events  ties  the  knot.  But  it 
is  not  less  certain,  that  the  nearer  any  union  approaches  to  such 
terms,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  cherished,  and  to  last. 
Men  will  chafe  against  restrictions  not  founded  on  fair  equi- 
valents, till  they  wear  them  down,  or  break  them  down.  The 
mere  fact  of  actual  obedience  to  a  yoke,  is  not  a  proof  of  acqui- 
escence, but  of  incapacity  to  throw  it  off.  A  connection  held 
together  by  force,  is  usually  pregnant  with  fears  and  uneasiness 
to  both  rides.  Even  when  it  originates  in  conquest,  the  sooner 
the  conqueror  is  lost  in  the  fellow  citizen  the  better.  Lord 
Stanley  indeed  says,  ^^  enforce  the  law,  that  it  may  be  respected  :^ 
a  wiser  as  well  as  more  generous  policy  replies,*^  amend  the  law, 
^  and  it  need  not  be  enforced ;  it  will  not  only  be  respected 
*•  but  be  beloved." 

It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  the  Irish 
Union  been  deferred  to  the  present  day,  Ireland  would  have 
proposed,  and  been  enabled  to  propose  conditions,  not  very 
different  from  those  just  mentioned.  Would  England,  and 
could  England  have  refused  them  ?  The  Union  which  did 
pass  had  little  to  say  to  the  people  of  either  country.  It  was 
an  outrageous  job,  managed  between  their  respective  oligar- 
chies. The  one  bought,  the  other  sold.  The  people  were 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  left  out.  But  would  such 
a  course  be  practicable  at  present  ?   Let  us  just  conrider  a  few 
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of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  interval.    Could  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  rotten  beyond  the  worst  rottenness  of 
the  English,  one  unmitigated  Old  Sarum,  have  persisted  in 
refusing  Reform  to  the  Irish  people  a  single  hour  after  such  a 
measure  had  passed  in  England  P     Could  it  have  persisted  in 
rejecting  Emancipation  a  single  hour  after  Reform  had  taken 
place  ?  but  we  will  go  much  further :    we  venture  to  say  that 
Ireland  would  have  preceded  in  this  race :  it  would  have  given 
the  lesson  and  example  of  Reform  to  England.   Twice  or  thrice, 
whilst   England    was  inert,    Ireland   had  already   attempted 
and  nearly  accomplished  this  great  object.     To  convince  our- 
selves that  she  must  soon  have  succeeded,  we  have  only  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on   the  nature  of  the  electors  of  Ire- 
land under  the  Act  of  1798,  how  they  were  affected,  what  were 
their  numbers,  and  above  all,  what  was  their  organisation  ? 
An  Irish  legislature,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  seven 
millions  wielding  the  elective   franchise  as  they  did  in  1826 
in  Waterford,  Louth,  and  Clare,  with  an  opposition  Parliament, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Catholic  Association,  at  their  very  door — an 
association  which,  while  it  played  the  constitution  against  the  con* 
stitution  at  home,  stretched  out  to  America  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  France  on    the  other — such  a  legislature,   whatever 
might  have  been  its  wishes,  could  not  have  dared,  or  if  it  had 
dared,  could  not  have  succeeded  in  adjourning  for  twenty-nine 
years  the  righteous  demands  of   so  large  a  majority  of  the 
population.     A  civil  war,  not  indeed  the  war  of  the  field,  but 
of  the  public  mart,  of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  institution  against 
institution,  of  family  against  family,  a  war  fretting  away  in 
secret  the  energies,  and  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of  every  class  ol 
the  community,  would  have  left  the  most  stupid  or  the  most 
obstinate  no   alternative.      The  steady,  the  inevitable  pres- 
sure of  men  and  things  would  have  forced  emancipation.    Long 
before  they  were  felt  in    England,  the    evils   of  delay   had 
become  intolerable  in  Ireland.      It  is  true  indeed,  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  still  held  in  the   trammels  of  the  English 
cabinet;    but  the  national  independence  had  been  solemnly 
asserted,  not  by  the  Parliament  only,  but  by  the  nation,  and 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  national  will,  on  so  important  a 
question,  so  far  from  retarding,  would  have  precipitated  it. 
Nor  would  the  employment  of  physical  force  have  been  mare 
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tuecessTul.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  in  1829  bears 
ample  evidence  how  fruitless  such  appeal  would  have  been. 
A  second  98  could  not  have  been  got  up.  The  infernal 
.machine  would  have  burst  in  the  hands  of  its  contrivers. 
The  Association  would  have  disciplined  them  to  peaceful 
agitation,  and  rendered  physical  violence  impossible,  by  the 
superi(Nr  efficacy  of  moral  power.  Reform  must  have  imme- 
diately follow^  emancipation.  The  consequences  of  two 
such  measures  would  have  been  far  more  powerful  in  their 
operation  had  no  union  taken  place  with  England,  than  they 
could  ever  have  been  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  granted.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Union 
would  ever  have  been  assented  to  by  a  reformed  Irish  Par- 
liament; but  if  it  were,  as  in  our  mind  it  ought  to  be, 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  on  far  different  terms.  If  the 
^  TaiP  be  so  formidable  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  a 
British  senate,  it  cannot  be  imagined  it  would  have  been  less 
powerful  in  its  own  Commons.  The  Lords,  indeed,  might 
there,  as  here,  have  attempted  to  enact  the  part  of  a  national 
oppo»tion,  but  they  would  not  continue  to  enact  it  long.  The 
English  Peers  are  at  a  distance  from  Ireland,  and  may  menace, 
they  imagine,  with  perfect  safety,  the  *^  foreign  foe.''  But  the 
Irish  Peers  would  have  to  live  t/i,  as  well  as  legislate  Jbr^ 
Ireland.  The  foe  would  be  near  them,  around  them,  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that,  session 
after  session,  an  entire  people  would  consent  to  kneel  for  their 
rights  at  their  door.  The  Lords  would  have  to  submit  to  a 
change  within  or  to  a  change  without.  A  few  years  could  not 
possibly  pass  without  a  total  abolition  of  tithes,  equality  of 
sects,  a  more  national  constitution  of  public  establishments, 
a  good  system  of  municipal  government  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent,  a  fairer  distribution  of  justice,  a  judicious 
poor  law,  and  a  liberally  organised  system  of  education  for 
every  class  and  sect  in  the  country.  Such  changes  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  follow  each  other — they  could  not  be 
prevented  but  by  a  perpetual  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
or  perpetual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  peerage — both  im- 
practicable, without  a  second  conquest.  A  Union  between 
two  such  countries  as  England  and  Ireland,  in  possession  of 
such  franchises  and  rights,  would  necessarily  be,  as  nearly  as 
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possible,   a  compact  on    the  very  conditions   we   have  just 
described.      Such,  indeed,  are  not  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pact which  actually  has  taken  place ;  because  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed  at  a  particular  period,  and   by    particular  men. 
The  country  was  taken  in  her  minority,  before  she  knew  the 
value  of  her  position  or  her  privileges — before  she  was  allowed 
to  give  her  voice  fairly  and  openly — before  her  people  had 
admission  into  the  constitution — before  they  could  as  a  people 
make  themselves  known  or  felt.     It   was  only  by  a  piece  of 
jugglery,  that  the  Act  of  Union  between  the  countries  was 
what  it  was*     Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  then  that  Ireland 
should  continue  to  chafe  against  so  false  a  position,  until,  in 
spirit  and  practice,  it  be  in  some  degree  rectified,  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  her  real  claims,  with  existing  things,  with 
the  changes  and  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in   the 
meantime  ?  With  such  impressions  general  amongst  the  people, 
so  far  from  the   Union^s   being   a  bond   of  attachment  and 
strength,  it  must  be  a  repellent,  a  burthen,  a  cause  of  weakness. 
Even  the  most  moderate  will  think  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
it  before  they  can  sit  down  seriously  and  usefully  to  any  prac- 
tical reform  of  the  numerous  evils  which  afflict  the  country, 
If  the  Church  Establishment   is  to  be  upheld,  not  for  any 
advantage  to  Protestantism  (the  episcopal  Protestant  church  oi 
Scotland  flourishes  without  it),  but  merely  as  a  means  of  keeping; 
together  this  reluctant  connection,   or    because  it   has   been 
guaranteed  in  these  articles,  the  establishment  will  not  be  loved 
the  more,  but  the  Union  will  run  great  risk  of  being  loved 
the  less.     To  bind  Catholic  Ireland  to   Protestant  England, 
by  a  Catholic  supported  Protestant  Church,  a  Church  revil- 
ing, a  Church  oppressing  the  very  population  from  which  it 
derives  its  bread,  is  surely  of  all  others  the  most  preposterouf 
mode  of  joining  by  discord,  and  conciliating  by  opposition, 
which  could  enter  into  the  heads  of  modern  statesmen. 

It  is  then  because  we  are  convinced  that  a  substantial  union 
is  really  necessary  to  both  countries — that  we  urge  so  strenu- 
ously the  only  description  of  union,  which  can,  or  ought  tc 
stand.  No  sacrifice  of  the  general  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing interests  of  one  state  to  the  trading  mobopolists  in  th< 
other ;  no  withholding  of  the  national  liberues  from  the  one  ft 
sustain  the  corrupt  influence  of  an  exclusive  claiss  in  the  other: 
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no  governing  in  the  one  with  menaces  or  insults,  ot  displays  of 
force,  indicative  of  hatred  or  distrust  unknown  in  the  other: 
DO  capricious  denials,  no  ^^  reluctant  concessions^  to  the  one,  of 
improvements  in  the  laws,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  education,  &c.,  valued  as  solid  advantages  in  the  other ;  the 
same  laws,  the  same  immunities,  the  same  facility  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  them  ;  this,  and  this  alone,  is  our  union. 
A  compact  so  based,  so  carried  out,  would  be  permanent, 
simply  because  it  would  be  beneficial.  The  difficulty  would  be, 
not  in  maintmning,  but  in  severing  such  a  connection. 

Reflecting  men  admit  these  positions.  There  are  many 
amongst  them,  however,  who  regularly  terminate  these  very 
admissions  with  a  *  but.'  Ireland  is  in  so  peculiar  a  state,  they 
must  apply  laws  and  government  to  her,  in  direct  opposition 
to  these  abstract  truths,  and  which,  under  other  c'u*cum8tance8, 
they  would  be  the  last  men  to  think  of.  She  is  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  must  not  be  treated  like  a  country  such  as 
thar  own,  in  sound  health.  They  too  are  for  justice,  but  their 
justice  is  not  our's.  Now  there  is  much  groundless  and  arro- 
gant assumption  in  all  this — positions  which,  once  admitted, 
lead,  by  a  very  few  steps  indeed,  to  the  old  peremptory 
Cromwellian  remedy,  an  exclusive  code  and  national  subju- 
gation. Ireland  does  not  differ,  except  in  the  mode  in  which 
she  has  been  treated,  from  other  countries.  There  is  not  a 
human  nature,  and  an  Irish  nature.  We  never  heard  of  a 
moral  or  physical  disease  of  the  chronic  nature  of  that  which 
afflicts  Ireland  having  been  eradicated,  by  dealing  merely  with 
the  skin.  We  never  heard  of  fever  being  expelled  by  new 
stimulants.  In  a  ^'justice^  which  does  not  comprehend  the 
whole  country  we  have  little  confidence.  The  "justice**  of  a 
party  means  the  pre-eminence  of  a  party— equality,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  ascendency,  is  usurpation.  We  cannot  discover, 
how  keeping  in  a  state  of  forced  inferiority  (even  if  it  were 
practicable)  seven  millions  of  people,  can  be  of  the  least 
advantage  to  any  but  the  masters  of  those  seven  millions.  Even 
that  we  doubt,  or  rather  we  think  it  quite  as  much  an  injury 
to  the  master  as  to  the  slave.  The  West  Indian  task-master 
knew  the  wisdom  of  not  spending  too  soon  the  bone  and  sinews 
of  bis  bondsmen.  Good  treatment  is  enlightened  self-interest. 
But  to  whom  can  this  anti-Irish  policy  be  of  the  least  use  ? 
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To  the  Irish  ?  Certainly  not.  It  has  been  the  code,  in 
letter  or  spirit,  of  Ireland  since  the  first  hour  of  the  invasion, 
— the  Irish  are  now  reaping  the  fruits.  Are  they  good,  or 
bad.  And  of  what  advantage,  we  should  like  to  ask,  is  it  to 
the  English  ?  If  large  armies,  rendered  necessary  to  sup- 
press all  demonstration  of  dissatisfaction  (as  to  dissatisfaction 
itself,  it  is  not  even  pretended  it  can  thus  be  eradicated),  be  of 
the  least  advantage  to  John  Bull,  if  John  Bull  delighteth 
in  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  armies,  if  alt 
this  be  merely  to  sustain  a  section  of  a  Church,  of  which  the 
members  form  only  a  section  of  his  own  people,  then  perhaps, 
but  surely  not  till  then,  can  there  be  the  least  truth  in  the  mon- 
strous proposition.  But  the  fact  is,  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries,  though  constantly  laid  on  the  nation,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nation.  Jealousies  of  this  kind  have 
been,  in  every  country  in  the  world,  kept  up  solely  by  mono- 
polists, who  have  abused  the  name  of  the  nation  for  their 
own  monopolising  purposes.  A  civilized  nation  never  assents 
in  mass  to  an  aggression  on  the  rights  of  another.  It  was 
not  the  French  nation  which  attacked  the  liberties  of  Spain,  in 
1832;  nor  was  it  the  English  nation  that  forced  America 
to  separation,  in  1789.  Neither  was  it  the  English  nation  which 
ruined  Ireland,  worked  her  into  a  rebellion,  and  up  to  1829 
defrauded  her  of  her  long-claimed  rights.  The  "  Mr.  Public,^ 
on  every  one  of  these  occasions,  was  a  club  of  jobbers  in  the 
liberties,  feelings,  and  interests  of  both  countries.  They  played 
steadily  their  own  private  peculating  game,  under  the  broad 
shield  of  the  "Salus  Publica,***  through  every  change  of  national 
manners,  of  public  events,  of  throwing  down  and  raising  up  of 
dynasties.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be  clearer  than  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  one  nation  towards  another.  Frank  and 
ample  justice,  even  in  a  Machiavellian  point  of  view,  is  by 
far  the  shortest  way  to  the  most  desirable  end.  Where  such 
a  course  is  not  adopted,  the  transgressor  is  sure  to  be  thrown 
sooner  or  later  on  the  opposite  extreme.  He  has  no  possible 
choice  between  incorporating  and  extirpating.  Neither  was 
followed  up.  The  first  was  imperfectly  attempted,  and  failed; 
there  was  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Romanes  generosity  to  attempt 
the  second.  The  English  monarchy,  engaged  with  its  own 
intestine  discords,  had  not  the  means  nor  the  time  to  subdue 
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IreliEind.  They  kept  the  native  party  at  bay,  by  splitting  it 
into  sections.  They  played  the  Irish  against  the  Irish.  War 
against  the  people — laws,  honours,  emoluments,  for  the  garrison. 
This  was  the  simple  principle,  under  all  its  modifications,  of 
their  administration.  This  garrison  government  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  old  English  charters  had  it  in 
view — the  records  of  the  Irish  corporations  give  ample  proof 
that  it  was  acted  upon.  The  Irishry  were  by  all  means  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  English  town :  then  as  now,  poverty  often 
forced  them  into  it ;  the  intrusion  was  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  expulsion  followed.  So  late  as  James  I.,  even  in  such 
cities  as  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  &c.,  it  was  not  unusual  periodi- 
cally to  order  the  emigration  of  the  Irishry  beyond  the  liberties. 
An  English  Archbishop  of  Edward  I.  sanctioned  the  hostility 
on  religious  grounds.  *^  Pro  eo  quod  leges  quibus  utuntur 
"  Hibemici,  Deo  abominabiles  existunt.'*'  Every  Irishman 
convicted  of  submitting  to  the  deirision  of  a  judge  of  his  own 
nation,  was  excommunicated;  yet  were  English  franchises 
refused,  on  the  very  same  ground  that  they  are  still  refused ; 
they  were  unsuited — the  Irish  were  aliens,  they  were  oppressed 
as  barbarians,  and  kept  in  barbarism  to  justify  the  oppression. 
Yet  in  despite  of  all  statute  and  bye  law,  in  despite  of  all  pre- 
judices of  caste  and  nation,  in  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and  in 
many  other  cities,  an  Irish  town  (Ghetto  as  it  was),  rose  up, 
and  maintained  itself  by  the  side  of  the  English  citadel. 
The  English  knight  and  noble  fell  off  into  the  Irish  chieftain; 
the  De  Burgos  became  Mac  William  Burghs,  the  De  Veres 
Mac  Swynees,  &c.  It  was  in  vain,  that  every  Englishman  who 
espoused  an  Irishwoman  was  condemned  to  be  treated  as  an 
Irishman,  in  person  and  property;  that  every  merchant  of 
English  race  who  traded  with  the  Irish  was  punished  by 
confiscation  of  his  merchandise;  that  every  Irishman,  who  was 
found  in  English  quarters,  was  considered  as  a  spy,  &c.,  &c. ; 
the  force  of  nature  and  circumstance,  could  not  thus  be  stopped, 
Desmonds,  Fitzgeralds  of  every  branch,  De  Courcys,  &c.,  soon 
became  *^  ipsis  Hibernis  hiberniores,"^  and  a  new  party, 
extreme  English,  or  English  of  the  pale,  stood  forward,  the 
new  representatives  of  the  Oligarchy.  The  nation  was  still 
classed  into  the  "  loyal,''  and  "  the  reber — the  subject  and  the 
enemy— the  superior  and  the  inferior — the  "  Saxon,^  and  the 
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^^  wild  Irish.^     To  these  elements  of  discord  and  separation, 
the   Reformation  added   new.     The   reigns  of  Henry   and 
£lizabeth  again  split  the  English  into  two  new  parties.     Reli- 
gious persecution   was  super-added  to  civil   oppression,   the 
Catholic  portion  of  the  Pale  fell  off  to  the  Irishry,  and  became 
synonymous  with  it — the  remainder  became   Protestant,  and 
assumed  to  be  pure  English.  Papistry  and  Irishry  were  held  in 
equal  abhorrence ;  for  Protestantism  was  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land arid  the  Oligarchy.     James  I.  made  some  efforts,  partial 
and   abrupt,   to   unite  these  scattered  fragments — the  native 
Irish  were  free  to  plead  in  those  courts,  where  before  they 
could  rarely  obtain  the  privilege  of  being  impleaded.     They 
got  some  glimmering  of  a  free  constitution,  but  the  instru- 
ment employed  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign  into 
effect,  was  still  the  Oligarchy  —  they  rendered   nugatory  in 
act,  what  the  king  had  promised  in  word,  they  again  came 
between  Ireland  and   all  hopes  of  pacification.    ^*  And  had 
<*  not  those  very  laws,''  says   one  of   their   early  Protestant 
advocates  ( ^*  to   which  this  distressed  people  gladly  fled  for 
**  protection),    like   Penelope,    unravelled  the  web  they  had 
<<  woven,  Irish  Catholics  would  have  sat  down  in  peace  and 
<<  contentment,  the  most  pleased  and  most  grateful  of  all  men 
"  upon  earth.'* 

The  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  profligate  inquisitions  and  confiscations  of  Charles  and 
Jame&-*confiscations  carried  on  by  the  Oligarchy,  and  for  the 
Oligarchy,  under  the  plea  of  *^  general  necessity,"  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  '<  national  religion,''«--drove  them  at  last,  as  was 
long  intended,  into  rebellion,  from  that  day  to  this  the  staple 
argument,  under  a  thousand  forms,  for  every  new  process  of 
injustice.  Adhesion  to  their  race — to  their  religion — to  thdr 
native,  soil  were  crimes  under  the  old  monarchy — adhesion  to 
the  monarch,  in  despite  of  all  the  sev^erities  and  ingratitude  they 
had  received  at  his  harids,  was  a  new  crime  under  the  republic. 
Cromwell  attempted  to  extirpate,  not  merely  because  they  were 
Irish,  or  Papists,  but  because  they  were  Royalists.  Nor  were 
they  tt^ti^  better  by  friend  than  by  foe — ^by  Charles  than  by 
Cromwell.  Oh  the  Restoration,  their  attachment  was  not  only 
not  requited,  but  punished.  The  government  of  William  began 
well — he  treated  with  the  Irish  as  equal  enemies.     The  four 
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firtt  yean  of  his  reign,  when  iie  governed  in  his  wen  sense,  and 
with  great  judgment  and  lenity,  was  a  period  of  real  prosperity ; 
but  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  sovereign  were  soon  thwarted 
by  the  hands  through  which  they  had  to  pass.     The  Irish  par- 
liament was  only  another  name  for  the  Oligarchy,  under  its 
worst  form.     Powerful  only  in  evil,  weak  to  all  purposes  of 
good,  they  bartered  the  national  honour,  the  national  inde- 
pendence,  for    the   privilege  of  chief  gaolers,  for  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  place  and  pelf,  for  larger  permission  to  depress 
the  very  portion  of  the  community  from  which  they  derived 
their  strength.    Conscious  of  usurpation,  the  colony,  as  they 
still   kept   themselves,    trembled    in    the    midst    of    the    sur« 
rounding  naUon.     The  Penal  code  was   substituted  for  the 
Norman  knight  and  Cromwellian  soldier,  and  succeeded  better 
than  either.     Not  only  Catholic  property,  but  Catholic  mind 
was  broken  down.    Spoliation  was  law :  a  prospective  legislation 
of  barbarism,  and  a  studious  desolation  of  every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  country,  seemed  to  be  the  first  principle  of  national 
government.     Foreign  education  was   restrained   by  the  7th 
William,  c.  4.     By  a  later  statute,  every  Popish  schoolmaster, 
tutor,  or  usher,  >vas  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
CathoUc    Priest,    and   10/.    was   offered   for    his  conviction. 
In  these  barbarising  non-education  statutes,  and  not  in  the 
want  of  well  bound  bibles,  shall  we  find  the  secret  of  '*  Irish 
**  barbarism.^    But  it  was  necessary,  when  once  the  Oligarchy 
had  determined  on  having  slaves  instead  of  fellow  subjects,  to  put 
out  the  eyes,  when  they  chained  the  arms,  of  their  bondsmen. 
The  same  paternal  legislation  which  excluded  from  knowledge, 
of  course  excluded  from  industry,  and  the  rewards  of  industry. 
The  clearing  system,  the  stain  of  the  same  party  up  to  this  day, 
was  then  acted  on  in  the  mass,  and  under  the  direct  sanction 
and  encouragement  of  the  legislature — with  what  rigour,  may 
easily  be  conceived.     Papists  were  prohibited  from  purchasing 
any  of  the  forfeited  lands,  (the  most  unwise  as  well  as  moat 
unjust  of  these  perilous  expedients,)  all  leases  made,  or  to  be 
made  to  them,  were  annulled ;  they  were  virtually  excluded 
from  any  inheritance,  possession,  and  property;  and  in  pre- 
cise terms  forbidden  to  reside  on  upwards  of  one  million  of 
acres  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers.     This  extirpation-law 
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allowed  only  the  existence  of  just  that  number  of  Popish  serfs, 
which  might  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  tilling  the 
soil  for  their  Protestant  taskmasters.  Even  that  was  deemed 
an  evil,  tolerated  only  because  unavoidable.  Serious  arguments 
are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  day,  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  Protestant  interest  that  the  Catholic  cul- 
tivators should  be  left  in  their  actual  position,  or  utterly  got 
rid  of*.  Then  as  now,  there  were  Sir  James  Grahams,  who 
considered  Protestantism  as  the  only  patentee  of  the  rights, 
liberties,  labour,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  the  country.  The 
English  Tories  added  clauses  including  the  Presbyterians,  but 
the  Irish  Protestant  Whig,  rather  than  risk  his  power  of 
oppression,  consented  to  the  base  sacrifice.  The  sacramental 
test' was  introduced — half  the  North  disfranchised — Catholic 
and  Dissenter  both  suffered.  The  Penal  code,  as  its  advocates 
fondly  deemed,  was  now  made  perfect.  The  Oligarchy  sat 
down  undisturbed  to  their  plunder,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  their  common  country. 

It  may  at  length  be  asked,  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  labo- 
rious system  of  evil  ?  Who  reaped  them  ?  What  single 
benefit,  palliating  if  not  justifying,  issued  from  this  monstrous 
complication  of  atrocity  ?  To  all  parties,  to  the  Oligarchy 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  to  the  oppressor  and  oppressed 
alike,  it  was  an  unfailing,  an  universal  source  of  every  public 
and  private  calamity.  Did  it  convert  the  Irish  to  English— 
the  Papist  to  Protestant  ?  Did  it  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
affection  between  the  two  sister  countries?  Cultivation  was 
impossible,  where  there  was  no  recompense  for  cultivation; 
when  the  hand  which  sowed  could  not  reap,  there  could  be 
little  chance  of  prosperous  harvests ;  the  land,  on  the  authority 
of  all  contemporary  writers,  was  reduced  to  a  waste ;  solitude 
seemed  every  where,  but  peace  was  no  where.  Emigrations 
became  numerous  and  frequent,  yet  enough  remidned  behind 
to  disturb  and  alarm ;  pasturage  superseded  tillage,  manufac- 
tures  perished,  there  was  no  reservoir  to  receive  the  surplus  of 
the  people ;  idleness  produced  famine,  ignorance  heightened  it, 
both  ended  in  insurrection,  and  insurrection  in  projects,  and 


*  This  ver^  question  was  believed  to  have  been  debated  even  in  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  in  1746.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our  common  country  and  our 
common  Christianity,  that  such  things,  even  in  Ireland,  are  impossible. 
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unnetimes    attempts,  at   externiioation.      The  lower   classes 
without    knowledge,   without    franchises,    without  land,  with 
scarcely  a  honie,  with  nothing  which  truly  gives  country  to 
man,  basely  crept  over  their  native  soil,  cruelly  defrauded  of 
Its  blessings,  leaving  no  other  memorial  than  calamities,  under 
which   they  bent,   and   crimes    assiduously   taught   them  by 
their  rulers.     Vice  was  preached  under   the  sanction   of  the 
gospel,  intolerance,  by  the  "  free  judgment  "^  religion  of  Pro- 
testantism, anti-social  doctrines,  which  would  have  rent  asunder 
the  strongest  community   on    earth,   were   embodied   in    the 
organic  code  of  a  free  constitution  !    The  rewards  of  conformity 
cast  at  large  the  seeds  of  mutual  distrust  in  the  hearts  of  child 
and  parent ;  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  were  applauded  and 
rewarded  by   the  laws  themselves;  the  statute  shut  out  the 
conscientious,  and  admitted    only    the    profligate;    Boulter 
complains  that  recusant  barristers,   a   mongrel   race  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  swarmed  at  the  bar ;  the  profession  of 
informers  was  declared  ^'  an  honourable  service ""  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  House  which  listened  to  the  infamous  Cas- 
tration clause,  and  received  petitions  against  admitting  Catholics 
to  the  dignity  of  scavengers ;  blood-money,  for  the  capture  of 
priests  and  schoolmasters,  was  unsparingly  lavished ;  the  whole 
country  was  demoralised  by  the  very  body  which  set  itself  up 
as  the  professed   guardian  of  public  morality.     In  the  very 
bosom  of  the  national  legislature,  if  this  oligarchical  club  could 
so  be  called,   a  nursery  for  young  tyrants  was  established, 
debased  by  habitual  subserviency  at  one  side,  and  by  habitual 
oppression  on  the  other,  ready  at  all  times  to  sell  their  country 
to  the  master  above  them,  provided  they  were  allowed,  like  the 
Turkish  Pasha,   *^  main  basse  "^  on   the  slaves  below.     The 
testimony  of  an   unimpeachable  witness.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
leaves  no  doubt,  no  exception  ;  the  depravity  and  degradation 
was  universal*. 

.    The  Irish  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  it 
is  true,  was  fully  established,  but  in  what  way  did  the  Irishman 

*  **  All  the  causes  that  ever  destroyed  any  country,  conspire  in  that  point  to 
ruin  Ireland.  Premature  luxury  outstrips  your  riches,  which  in  other  countries 
it  only  accompanies ;  total  disregard  to  the  public  interest,  both  in  the  governed 
•Hid  governors — a  profligate  and  shameless  avowal  of  private  interest — a  universal 
corruption  both  of  morals  and  manners.  All  this  is  more  than  is  necessary  to 
subvert  any  constitution  in  the  world.'* — Misccllafiemu  Worki^  Vol.  III.,  p.  361. 
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constituency ;  many  patriots  also  arose  through  the  land,  solicitous  and  diligent 
in  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  and  encouragement  of  arts,  and  in  transplanting 
and  propagating  within  the  place  of  their  nativity,  all  branches  that  were  deemed 
of  foreign  use;  yet,  in  spite  of  such  a  confluence  of  natural  and  political  benefits, 
trade  was  obstinately  slow,  credit  waxed  deaf,  business  stagnated,  the  land 
yielded  not  its  increase,  deaths  and  famines  became  frequent,  thousands  perished 
through  want,  in  the  public  ways  or  desolate  fields,  a  kind  of  lazy  numbness 
spread  through  the  inhabitants,  no  succedaneums,  no  outward  applications,  could 
take  due  effect,  while  the  disease  was  unremoved,  and  continued  to  prey  inward 
on  the  bowels  of  Ireland ;  the  nation  was  yearly  in  fear  of  being  bankrupt  and 
beg^red,  and  found  itself  arrived  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  without  knowing 
bow,  why,  or  whence  it  came  there. 

"  It  were  an  unpardonable  defect  of  charity,  to  suppose  that  the  legislators 
who  projected  or  enacted  the  said  Popery  laws,  could  sufficiently  foresee  the  very 
destructive  consequences  that  have  since  ensued  ;  be  it  enough,  that  by  reflecting 
on  what  hath  happened,  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  these  calamitous  conse- 
quences to  their  natural  cause,  and  that  former  errors  may  be  of  use  in  the 
present  case,  by  serving  as  an  admonition  for  speedy  reformation." — Brookes* s 
Tryal  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  pp.  286,  290. 

That  cause  he  alleges  tc  be,  the  separating  the  franchises  and 
rights,  and  therefore  interests,  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
the  very  process  now  recommended,  as  the  only  means  for 
securing  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  not  of  Ireland  only, 
but  of  both  countries. 

"  Were  ProtesUnts  enriched  and  strengthened,  and  exalted,  in  proportion  as 
Papists  are  impoverished,  debilitated,  and  depressed,  did  we  derive  any  wealth 
from  their  yearly  exportations  of  the  current  cash  of  that  kingdom — did  we  derive 
any  safety  from  their  discontent  and  disaff*ection — did  we  gain  any  power  from 
their  being  divided  from  us,  while  they  are  necessarily  continued  amongst  us ; 
were  our  national  products  increased  by  their  want  of  motives  to  industry — were 
our  bogs  or  wastes  better  reclaimed  by  their  want  of  incitement  to  labour — were 
our  coasts  the  better  secured  from  foreign  invasion,  because  two  parts  in  three 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  no  ways  concerned  in  the  defence  thereof — were 
our  national  dangers  lessened,  by  giving  ourselves  cause  to  be  jealous  of  such 
members,  could  we  hope  to  gain  their  friendship  by  the  public  acts  and  expressions 
of  our  own  mistrust,  or  could  we  expect  that  their  having  different  interests  and 
attachments,  would  engage  them  to  wish  our  welfare,  or  to  promote  our  prosperity, 
I  would  be  the  first  man  in  Ireland  to  remonstrate  and  petition  against  the 
smallest  abatement  of  the  Popery  laws." — p.  307 — 810. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract ;  it  was 
written  in  1760,  its  reasoning,  its  reproof,  its  application,  is 
unfortunately  still  necessary  in  1836;  it  is  still  necessary  we 
should  preach  in  the  high  places,  the  wisdom  of  union,  the 
necessity  of  justice,  cultivating  to  the  utmost,  not  by  vain 
words,  (with  which  the  Irish  Catholic  can  be  no  more  satis- 
fied than  ourselves,)  but  by  honest  deeds,  the  goodwill  and 
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asastance  of  the  Irish  Papist,  with  .whom  Protestants  are 
unav(ndably,  though  discoutentedly  associated.  Now,  as  then, 
"  distrusts,*^  and  "  different  interests,^  and  "  disqualifications,'" 
all  the  base  offspring  of  puny  intellects,  and  selfish  fears,  were 
set  up  as  the  *^  sole  promoters  ^  of  the  national  prosperity ; 
now  as  then,  there  are  English  archbishops,  and  ex-chan* 
cellors,  Irish  undertakers,  and  Irish  monopolists,  who  would 
>*  narrow  to  party,  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ;^  and  when 
every  vestige  of  this  protecting  code  is  professed  to  have  been 
thrown  down,  would  still  build  up,  from  the  rubbish,  their 
crumbling  outworks,  for  **  the  better  defence  of  English  and 
"  Protestant  interests.'' 

These  wise  words,  which  every  preceding,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding event,  has  proved  to  have  been  so,  these  truths  were 
spoken  in  deaf  ears  and  to  hardened  hearts ;  the  worst  fanatics 
of  our  own  day  will  not  defend  this  folly  of  their  fathers; 
they  know  enough  of  present  public  opinion,  to  know  that  they 
might  as  well  defend  the  frenzies  of  the  Munster  anabaptists. 
A  panegyrist  of  the  Penal  code,  as  it  existed  in  1760,  would 
be  deemed,  even  by  his  own  party,  a  fit  inmate  for  Bedlam ; 
but  this  insanity,  now  recognised  unanimously  as  such,  was  then 
termed  wisdom,  patriotism,  '*  justice  to  Ireland  ;""  that  justice, 
of  which  we  still  hear  so  much  ;  the  justice  which  takes  every 
thing,  and  gives  nothing;  that  exclusive  ascendency  justice, 
which,  whilst  it  talks  of  citizenship  and  brothership,  and  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  national  identity,  hates  all  equality,  ^'  bears 
"  no  brother  near  the  throne,''  preaches  the  gospel  over 
tenantless  houses,  or  human  blood,  and  divides  an  united 
nation  into  natives  and  foreigners, — they  who  should  be  served, 
and  they  who  are  tolerated  only  that  they  might  serve  them ; 
such  was  the  vaunted  justice,  such  the  wisdom,  which  then 
tyrannised,  and  degraded,  and  devastated  Ireland.  A  few 
years,  however,  and  what  was  not  yielded  to  reasoning,  was 
forced  by  necessity.  Yet  even  then,  the  Oligarchy  gave  nothing 
but  in  a  perfectly  oligarchical  sense.  By  the  laws  of  Anne, 
already  mentioned,  Catholics  were  debarred  from  purchasing 
or  leasing  land;  the  Protestants,  in  the  interval,  had  been 
spending,  not  making  money ;  heavy  loans,  high  interest, 
fraudulent  mortgages,  wasted  or  ill  cultivated  farms,  oppressive 
incumbrances  were  the  consequence ;  it  was  necessary  at  last 
for  the  proprietor  to  sell ;  but  in  order  to  sell,  it  was  necenar 
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for  the  seller  to  find  purchasers ;  the  English  capitalist  kept 
aloof,  the  Irish  Catholic  capitalist  (be  bad  made  money  abroad) 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  his  money  into  the  market ;  compe- 
tition fell,  and  Protestantism  flourished  at  the  grievous  loss  of 
Protestant  comforts  and  Protestant  prosperity;  the  Ascendency 
found,  for  their  own  interest,  they  must  at  last  relax ;  Catholics 
by  the  statute  of  1776,  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  lease  land, 
that  is,  to  increase  the  value  of  Protestant  property,  by  bidding 
for  it ;  in  other  words,  notwithstanding  their  horror  of  Popery, 
in  despite  of  the  risk  of  making  all  Ireland  Papist,  the  Pro> 
testant  landholder  consented  to  receive  many  times  as  much 
from  the  Popish  capitalist,  as  he  ever  expected  to  receive  from 
bis  Protestant  fellow  landholders ;  with  Vespasian,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  money  was  money,  no  matter  from  whence  it 
came;  it  was  of  no  sect ;  *^  it  smelt  well,^  though  coming  from 
the  corruptions  of  Popery. 

It  was  this  truth,  working  on  oligarchical  selfishness,  and 
not  the  truths  which  we  have  just  quoted,  which  laid  the  first 
seeds  of  Catholic  emancipation.  ^^  It  is  a  code,^'  says  Lord 
Clare,  in  his  speech  of  179d»  ^^  injurious  to  the  landed  interest 
*^  of  Ireland,  and  inevitably  diminishing  the  value  of  ex)ery 
*<  man^s  estate  who  voted  for  it.^  To  rmse  that  interest,  then 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  and  not  the  Catholic,  was  the 
object  of  the  relaxation.  One,  however,  could  not  be  raised 
without  the  other:  they  are  both  integral  portions  of  the  nation. 

"  The  slave  is  not  so  likely,^  said  Mr.  Grattan,  "  to  com- 
**  plain  of  the  want  of  property,  as  the  proprietor  of  want  rf 
•*  privilege.'*'  Mr.  Grattan  said  right.  The  Protestants  who 
passed  the  Bill  of  1776,  virtually  passed  the  Bill  of  1793. 
The  Bill  of  1793,  virtually  gave  the  Bill  of  1829.  But  not 
one  of  these  after-steps,  now  become  inevitable,  were  taken  in 
a  generous  spirit,  or  by  choice.  It  was  still  oligarchy,  arrogant, 
reluctant,  beaten  oligarchy,  from  beginning  to  end.  Participation 
in  land  (a  virtual  recognition  of  citizenship)  gave  new  desires 
*— wealth  gave  knowledge — both  new  efforts — these  efforts, 
success — success,  the  consciousness  of  power-i— power,  an  ine* 
vitable  impulse  to  use  it.  This  ought  to  have  been  seen — but 
it  was  only  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  progress,  that 
was  either  seen  or  felt.  The  franchise  was  given  to  the 
Papist,  merely  because  the  Protestant  proprietor  in  the  South 
wanted  to  swell  his  political  importance  by  a  greater  number  of 
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voters.  He  relaxed  the  chain  that  his  serf  might  work* 
He  took  possession  of  his  vote  and  conscience,  as  he  did  of 
his  labour  and  rent,  by  indefeasible  title — the  man,  soul  and 
body,  according  to  ancient  prescription,  belonged  to  the 
oligarchy.  It  was  an  *•  honour,'^  a  "  concession  to  the 
**  servant,"  to  be  allowed  to  perjure  himself  for  his  master. 
But  this  promotion  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser  degradation, 
was  still  degradation.  The  bargain-like  Act  of  1798  — 
excluding  and  admitting  —  branding  and  honouring  —  sur- 
rendering Hke  a  Jew,  and  still  canting  of  power  to  withhold,. 
— ^not  only  rendered  the  Act  of  18^  inevitable,  but  absolutely 
forced  the  country  to  acquire  it.  Both  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  were  soon  placed  in  a  far  more  unnatural  state 
than  they  had  ever  yet  been.  The  Catholic  with  means 
increasing  almost  as  rapidly  as  his  desires,  the  Protestant, 
having  yielded  the  principle,  and  attempting  still  to  struggle 
for  the  application  —  property,  knowledge,  spirit,  union, 
every  day  augmenting  —  elements  of  physical  and  moral 
strength,  which  even  nations  combat  against  in  vain — all  this 
arose  about  the  monopolist,  with  the  force  of  a  strong  torrent ; 
he  could  not  check  it  at  its  source — what  hope  had  he  to  check 
it  at  its  full  ?  Even  the  attempts  to  delay  spread  the  waters 
wider,  and  rendered  them  more  impetuous.  The  delay  of 
Emancipation  was  the  prime  cause,  organiser,  and  teacher  of 

Parliamentary  Reform.  Had  there  been  no  Catholic  Association, 
we  doubt  much,  whether  there  would  have  been  any  Pohtica) 
Unions.  Men  now  twaddle  about  **  granting^'  Emancipation ;  it 
was  refused,  as  long  as  with  safety  to  the  oligarchy  it  could 
be  refused.  The  state  itself  in  all  its  forms  was  perilled-r' 
the  constitution  shaken  to  its  base,  rather  than  grant  iL  Even 
the  church — the  citadel  of  the  oligarchy — ^^was  endangered# 
The  Association,  with  an  organisation  such  as  never  yet 
existed  in  any  country  without  disturbing  all  its  institutions, 
reduced  government  to  a  sort  of  pageant,  a  mere  staff,  in 
Ireland.  Had  Reform  been  deferred  in  this  country,  a'  similar 
state  of  things  would  have  occurred — a  constitution  would  have 
been  sought  for  without  the  constitution — the  old  would  have 
been  left  with  those  who  persisted  in  using  it — a  new  one  would 
have  been  set  up  by  its  side — the  Club  would  gradually  have 
drawn  into  it  the  mass  of  the  national  interests — ^it  would  have 
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become  the  organ  of  the  national  feelings — the  Political  Union 
would  virtually  have  dethroned,  in  public  opinion,  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  Ireland,  things  were  nearly  brought  to  this  pass ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  would  even  then  have  been  recog- 
nised, had  it  not  been  for  that  very  elective  franchise,  '*  con- 
**  ceded**  by  the  oligarchy  for  the  sustainment  of  their  own 
oligarchical  supremacy.  The  Waterford,  Clare,  and  Louth 
electors  "  decreed^  emancipation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  certified  their  decree,  and  again  and  again 
declared  that  the  mind  followed  not  the  hand — that  they  acted 
under  a  stem  and  uncontrollable  necessity.  The  forced  concession 
of  land  in  1776  was  only  another  form  of  the  forced  concession 
of  election  in  1793,  and  the  forced  concession  of  eligibility 
in  1829.  It  was  throughout  concession — the  pride  of  a  master 
manumitting  his  slave — throughout  dislike — throughout  fear, 
the  manumission  wrung  from  him,  sympathy  and  confidence 
refused.  Nor  did  this  reluctance  cease  here.  If  the  oligarchy 
could  no  longer  refuse  the  statute  for  their  own  safety,  for 
their  own  interests,  they  had  still  the  power  to  render  it 
nugatory  when  passed.  Eligibility  to  power,  and  office,  and 
election,  are  difierent  things.  The  whole  struggle  from  18S9 
Ull  Toryism  was  cast  forth,  was,  how  the  Relief  Act  might 
afibrd  no  relief.  The  emancipation  of  the  legislature  was  a  quite 
difierent  measure  from  that  of  the  executive.  Words  are  not 
things.  It  did  not  produce  gratitude,  because  the  minister  said, 
in  language  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  he  yielded 
against  his  will.  It  produced  a  sense  of  power,  because  the 
Catholics  felt  at  every  step  that  what  he  said  was  true.  It  did 
not  satisfy,  because  the  old  spirit  remained  behind  ;  it  did  not 
check,  because  it  doubled  the  means  to  acquire  new  rights. 
All  this  is  as  natural  as  that  an  old  confirmed  ascendency  should 
be  slow  in  surrendering  its  usurpations.  To  quarrel  with  either 
result  is  absurd  ;  they  are  in  human  nature.  The  true  wisdom 
is  to  take  them  as  they  are.  Is  this  strife  an  evil  or  a 
good  ?  Is  it  expedient,  or  inexpedient  ?  That  is  the  question. 
To  answer  it  efiectually,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  past. 
Would  any  man  wish  to  move  a  single  step  backward,  taking 
all  the  disadvantages  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  change? 
Does  the  most  frantic  anti-papist  yearn  for  the  status  quo  of 
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18SH.  Does  he  imagine  the  questions  now  under  diseussiori 
would  become  more  easy  of  solution,  more  likely  to  be  tran- 
quilly diBcusaed,  more  likely  to  terminate  in  satisfactory  results, 
if  to  the  numerous  difficulties  they  involve  were  superadded  all 
the  indignation,  and  combination,  and  animosity,  which  would 
be  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  delayed  Emancipation  ?  If 
he  thinks  odierwise,  let  him  compare  18^  with  1899 :  and 
then  apply  that  comparison  to  18^  and  1886. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  feeble  estimate.  No  French, 
no  Belgian  revolution,  had  then  occurred — no  Reform  Bill, 
no  Municipal  Bill  had  passed.  Ndther  country  knew 
its  inward  strength.  The  lion  slept — ^toryism  was  not  only 
in  its  pride  of  place,  but  had  all  the  confidence  and  vigor 
arising  from  that  pride.  Yet,  even  then,  Emancipation  was 
deemed  inevitable.  English  prejudice,  still  strong,  bowed 
before  that  necessity.  Where  is  the  prejudice  which  could 
pretend  to  resist  a  necessity  grown  ten-fold  stronger,  at  the 
present  hour?  They  who  regret  the  measure,  may  as  well 
regret  the  bursting  open,  by  some  long-swelling  river,  of  the 
mountain  defile.  They  who  would  wish  it  repealed,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  retrace,  not  that  step  only,  but  every  other  which  pre- 
ceded it.  They  each  led — directly,  inevitably  led — led  in  despite 
of  the  most  determined  resistance,  of  the  most  complete  disci- 
pline, of  the  most  ingenious  policy,  to  the  very  end  which  they 
deplore.  There  is  no  choice  between  being  quite  just,  and 
quite  unjust.  They  must  crush,  or  admit  to  all.  The  Catholic 
can  no  longer  be  expelled  from  the  legislature,  or  the  bar,  or 
the  magistracy,  or  the  grand  jury  room,  or  the  hustings ;  he 
can  no  longer  be  robbed  of  his  franchise,  he  can  no  longer 
be  robbed  of  his  land.  Not  even  a  rebellion  could  now 
achieve  such  change.  Yet  the  grievance  to  the  violent  men 
of  the  oligarchy  is,  that  this  state-trick  cannot  again  be  played. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  long  as  the  people  are  masters  of 
their  representatives  —  masters  they  must  be,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  public  opinion  and  a  Reform  Act  in  the  land. 
By  what  means  then  is  the  old  position  to  be  regained  ? 
By  none;  and  fortunate,  even  for  them  that  each  of  these 
changes  have  been  made.  Had  not  the  bill  of  1829  passed, 
we  should  now  be  debating  a  question,  not  between  par- 
ties and  sects,  but  between  nations.  Catholic  Emancipation 
roL.  in.  NO  V.  u  ^ 
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would  have  merged  in  the  general  question  of  home  or  foreign 
government.  There  would  be  neither  Protestant  or  Catholic  in 
the  field.  The  two  armies  in  Church  and  State  would  be 
repealers  and  anti-repealers.  It  would  be  the  question  of 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

Up  to  the  period  of  EmancipaUon,  all  national  abuses  were 
cloaked  under  the  disguise  of  No  Popery.  The  country  had 
been  engaged  in  war ;  a  war  for  hearth  and  altar — a  war  which 
did  not  allow  them  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  improving  their 
country ;  their  first  object  was  to  save  it.  Toryism  took 
advantage  of  both  to  retard  Emancipation  and  Reform  ;  it  suc- 
ceeded, but  from  such  success,  no  other  party  in  the  state 
profited  but  toryism.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  indeed  to 
calculate  how  much  the  country  lost. 

The  Irish  Question,  throughout,  has  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  a  contest  carried  on  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
oligarchy  versus  the  people^  and  is  only  another  shape  of 
that  multiform  struggle  waged  at  this  moment,  under 
similar  pretexts,  for  the  same  ends,  by  the  same  party,  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  the  downward 
current  of  old  habits  and  long-enjoyed  power,  against  the 
upward  tide  of  new  claims,  and  lately-acquired  intelligence. 
The  result  of  such  a  struggle  is  not  questionable.  In  popular 
contests  (provided  they  are  carried  on  with  steadiness  and 
temper)  the  people  must  succeed.  Where  blockade  and  not 
assault  is  adopted,  the  be»eged  have  litde  chance.  The  mono- 
polist has  to  contend  against  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  He  cannot  recall,  he  cannot  prevent,  his  power  is 
limited  to  check— >to  retard.  But  this  very  power  requires  for  its 
proper  exercise,  that  wide  and  well-digested  experience,  and 
perfect  appreciation  of  cause  and  efiect,  which  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  castes  or  privileged  orders.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  privilege 
to  narrow  the  field  of  observation,  to  distort  the  mental  virion, 
to  shut  up  experience  within  the  precincts  of  a  club,  to  bound 
foresight  to  the  men  and  passions  of  a  day.  Such  men  must 
mistake  (they  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  mistaking)  tem- 
porary for  enduring  causes — enduring  causes  for  temporary—- 
delay  is  thus  confounded  in  their  minds  with  prevention.  They 
cannot  understand  the  difference  betweeen  the  fantastic  caprices 
of  a  mob^  rendered  drimk  by  sudden  indulgence,  and  the  long- 


£!]ar3iixk»&  Tiitn  mrj  .i.>^^   it.'< 
Jar  «itf  irffT-  ^:  kta^i  scl-  iar:^  a^-^ 

be  expected;  bot  k  i*  sa^ur*  tim  af:«rr  $uch  m\\|^^) 
esperimcoCft,  wnh  aioast  prExxseiT  ibe  suce  nwwhs  i^itN^v 
Acvid  DOC  hiTe  karat  the  iesBoo,  that  of  »'.^  a.)v\H^VM  y 
gcneroatj  is  the  wisest ;  and  that  no  traaiy  can  34a)kU  « Kh^^ 
m  fpirit  as  well  as  woid,  b  not  ba»d  in  mutual  uUx'INhi  at^) 
reciprocal  eoofidence. 

These  prindpies,  Curly  acted  oo,  are  the  imly  mic  uhhuu  of 
settling  the  Irish  Questioii— thev  are  titc  «mlv  nwaiia  \^\\w\\ 
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have  not  been  thoroughly  tried.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  whole  contest  as  a  mere  squabble  between  op- 
posing factions,  the  paltry  riot  of  a  village  fair.  But  when 
millions  of  men  are  engaged,  give  it  what  name  we  please,  the 
struggle  is  national — ^national  in  its  wide  and  profound  causes 
• — national  in  its  fearful  action — naUonal  in  its  mighty  results. 
To  govern  a  divided  nation  by  sections,  may  have  been  easy — 
may,  in  the  mind  of  some,  have  been  necessary ;  but  great, 
indeed,  and  most  perilous  the  error,  to  think  that  the  Irish 
nation  is  divided  at  the  present  time.  Division  there  is,  but  it  is 
the  division  between  a  small  part  of  a  small  party  and  the 
country.  To  place  the  pyramid  on  its  point  by  way  of  steadying 
it,  and  to  sustain  the  cabal  against  the  nation,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  it  will  absorb  the  nation,  are  follies  of  the  same  kind. 
Physical  and  moral  nature  must  be  attended  to,  unless  the 
contriver  of  machinery,  physical  and  moral,  wishes  to  dash 
himself  to  pieces  against  it,  rather  than  wield  it  to  his  behest. 
If  the  Irish  people  were  governed  as  the  Irish  people,  there 
would  soon  be  no  "  Irish  Question."" 

If  Ireland  is  to  have  any  share  in  the  management  or  control 
of  British  questions,  if  she  claims  participation  in  our  possessions, 
and  the  rights  of  regulating  and  profiting  by  British  colo- 
nies, a  British  imperial  union  is  essential.  Nay,  we  may  push 
the  question,  and  state  at  once,  that  any  two  countries  so 
situated,  would  a  priori  require  such  union,  that  without  it 
the  management  of  such  imperial  affairs  would  be  utterly 
impracticable,  that  there  would  be  no  choice  in  fine,  between 
such  union,  and  separation.  The  link  of  the  one  crown,  whilst 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  two  parliaments,  would  be 
utterly  inefficient.  In  our  days,  parliaments  and  not  kings 
are  sovereigns.  Such  parliaments  too,  so  composed,  of  such 
contrasted  materials  as  Irish  and  English  reformed  parliaments 
would  be,  would  not  bear,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  their 
sovereign  faculties  very  meekly.  Such  a  connection  would 
combine  all  the  evils  of  junction  and  separation.  Sessions 
would  be  wasted  in  protocolising  about  insults  and  injuries 
real  and  imaginary.  Every  interest  would  live  in  perpetual 
terror  of  change,  shifting  laws,  new  prohibitions,  sudden 
bounties,  all  the  miserable  self-defence  systems  of  litUe  states, 
would  replace  the  broad  and  wise  liberality  of  a  great  empire. 
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Between  such  a  wretched  life  of  household  jealousies  and 
bold  and  total  divorce,  there  cQuld  be  no  comparison.  The 
proposition  of  the  one  crown  and  the  two  parliaments  was 
made  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  revolution  to  Belgium,  and 
wisely  refused.  There  was  in  her  mind  no  choice  between 
identity,  subjection,  and  independence.  In  her  case  identity 
was  impossible — she  had  no  alternative  but  independence. 
Were  Ireland  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  she  ought  not 
to  debate  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  the  establishment  of- 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  would  put  the  question  to 
its  true  meaning — slavery  or  liberty.  It  would  be,  what  the 
other  question  is  not,  consistent.  Nor  is  it  on  the  principle 
of  national  security  only  that  both  countries  should  require 
this  organic  and  fundamental  posiuon  of  a  thorough  Union. 
As  long  as  there  are  imperial  objects,  there  must  be  an 
imperial  parliament.  To  protest  against  it,  is  to  resolve  the 
community  into  its  original  elements.  Repeal  of  the  Union 
would  not  be  an  acquisition  so  much  of  new  privileges  or 
advantages,  as  a  sacrifice  of  old  ones.  If  they  are  to  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  not  for  so  paltry  an  exchange ;  they  ought  not  to  be  given 
for  anything  less  than  thorough  independence. 

We  have  already  stated  our  deep  conviction  of  the  over* 
whelming  balance  of  evil  against  such  arrangement,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  but  to  these  countries.  We  think 
then  the  Union  inevitable,  indbpensable ;  we  think  also  it 
ought  to  be  indissoluble.  But  to  make  it  so,  we  know  of 
no  means  but  one — the  Unions  of  England  and  America,  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  of  Holland  and  Belgium — were  false, 
limited,  unequal.  They  were  guarded,  like  the  Irish,  by  irre- 
vocable organic  acts  on  paper— but  the  sanction  of  these  laws 
was  not  in  human  hearts,  but  in  the  prisons  and  bayonets  of 
the  stranger.  Keep  Ireland  united  to  England,  govern  her 
equally  with  England  that  she  may  continue  united  ;  these 
are  the  two  first  positions  essential  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Irish  Question.  But  what  is  this  equality  ?  a  ^^  dignus  vindice 
**  nodus,^' — and  how  is  it  to  be  maintained? 

The  Lords  say  that  what  may  be  justice  to  one  community 
may  be  injustice  in  reality,  though  retaining  the  same  name,  to 
another.  They  say  truly :  but  who  are  to  be  the  judges 
of  the  case — the  nation  itself,  or  those  who  would  prefi»:ribe  foe 
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the  nation  ?  No  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  that  the 
Lords^  justice  is  the  justice  which  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
mand, when  they  claim  to  be  governed  with  the  same  justice 
as  the  people  of  England. 

It  is  not  denied  that,  abstractedly,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs — that  these  affairs  are  best  managed 
through ji  municipal  councils,  chosen  by  free  election  —  that 
the  old  corporations  were  utterly  unfit,  both  by  constitution 
and  character,  for  such  duties^ that  the  old  corporations 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  representative  corporations  be 
substituted  in  theor  place.  All  this  is  abstract,  unapplied,  theorem 
tic  justice ;  but  the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  give  life  and 
activity  to  this  theory,  the  moment  that  this  justice  is  sought  to 
be  worked  into  law,  it  is  discovered — not  that  any  one  of  the 
positions  are  false — not  that  any  one  of  the  facts  on  which  tbey 
are  grounded  are  erroneous — no,  but  that  the  })eople  who 
are  so  to  govern  themselves,  are  chiefly  CathoUos,  and  tlierefbre 
are  unfit  for  self-government. 

We  hold  a  different  doctrine.     The  point  with  us  is,  that 
the  people  should  act  for  themselves,  and  not  for  their  masters  ; 
the  many  for  the  many,  and  not  for  the  oligarchy.     We  care 
little  what  their  religion  may  be,  we  only  ask  what  they  are. 
If  they  be  of  one  creed  and  the  oligarchy  of  another,  it  cannot 
be  helped.    That  is  no  longer  a  reason  why  the  oligarchy  should 
govern,  and  the  people  not.    If  it  be,  our  whole  government  at 
this  moment  is  solecism — a  soledsm,  too,  which  defies  correc- 
tion. It  is  useless  to  erase,  or  to  alter;  the  book  should  be  thrown 
into  the  fire.   This  very  same  reason  ought  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  every  one  situation  to  which  Catholics  are  eligible.     This 
was  the  faith  of  the  old  oligarchy ;  this  also  was  their  practice — 
the  practice  they  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish — ^the  faith 
they  appear  to  be  ashamed  of,  with  all  their  horror  of  the 
*^  abominations  of  the    Egyptians.^        Would    Sir    Andrew 
Agnew,  or  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  move  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
^'  Papist  Perjurers^  from  the  House  ?    Certainly  not.     With 
what   consistency   can   they   move  for  th^r   exclusion   from 
Corporations  ?    They  take  a  middle  turn :    they  do  not  ex- 
clude— but  they  leave  no  Corporations  to  be  excluded  from. 
Despotism,   rather,    as  Lord  Holland  strongly  put  it,   than 
equality.   Why  not  carry  it  on,   however,  a   little  further  ? 
why  not  propose  that  the  House  of  Commons  be  suppressed^ 
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lest  the  Papists  and  Propapists  should  wield  the  majority  P 
This  may  seem  in  England  an  absurdity — it  may  be  mudb 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  would  have  been  considered  S0 
in  Ireland,  by  Irish  Orangeists.  More  than  one  of  that 
number  would  rather  have  Protestant  absolutism  than  Popish 
liberty.  Suoh  was  the  jealousy  which  dictated  half  thar 
sacrifices  of  the  nation  in  former  times  to  the  party — sacri- 
fices like  that  which  the  people  of  Denmark  proffered  to 
their  sovereign  in  hatred  to  the  nobles—^  they  cared  not 
how  they  bowed,  so  their  adversary  bowed  with  them,  jitt 
the  Corporations  of  Ireland  were  not  formerly  Popish,  but 
all  were  remorselessly  swept  away  by  Protestant  hands,  rather 
than  that  any,  by  any  chance,  should  become  Popish.  Into  the 
total  fallacy  of  these  grounds  of  apprehension  we  need  not  now 
enter ;  proofs  we  have  abundant,  to  shew  that  the  result  (adn 
mhting  the  full  action  of  sectarian  feeling)  would  be  very 
different  indeed  in  the  large  towns  from  those  contemplated. 
We  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  principle.  For  this  prin- 
ciple, not  Ireland  only,  but  each  and  all  of  these  countries- 
should,  as  they  value  the  very  essence  of  the  English  ooii* 
stitution,  contend  unto  the  death.  What  we  want  in  any 
representative  body  are  not  sections,  but  the  country.  If  the 
mass  of  a  country,  or  a  town,  or  a  village,  be  Catholic,  let  the 
representation  (if  it  is  to  be  a  representation)  be  Catholic ;  if 
Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  ;  if  Protestant,  Protestant  Why 
not  ?  Is  not  religious  opinion  a  portion  of  public  opinion  ? 
And  what  sort  of  governing  machine  is  that  which  will  not  act 
in  conformity  to  public  opinion — which  will  not,  or  cannot, 
reflect  public  opinion,  or  which  affects  to  do  so  while  it 
sedulously  excludes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  elements.  It  is 
apprehended  Catholicism  will  swallow  up  Protestantism. 
This  could  not  be,  unless  the  nation  were  so  decidedly 
Catholic  as  to  leave  the  Protestants  in  a  miserable  minority. 
It  could  not  be,  unless  the  nation  were  a  Catholic  nation, 
— and  if  it  were,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  ? 
why  a  Catholic  nation  should  not  govern  itself?  Any  other 
course  would  be  a  wrong  course.  It  doubtless  would  be 
easy  to  maintain  for  a  while  the  old  names,  and  to  call 
such  a  state  Protestant.  But  it  would  be  a  perilous 
absurdity — common  indeed  in  history,  but  not  the  less  fatal. 
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Countries  are  governed  for  years  under  false  names.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  empire,  the  terms  and  forms  of  republican 
Rome  were  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  So  we  heard 
of  English  liberties  under  the  sway  of  our  early  kings,  and  of 
the  Irish  nation^  under  the  Orange  ascendency.  The  present 
cant,  the  present  false  name,  is  the  *^  Church  of  Ireland,^ 
and  the  *^  Protestant  Constitution.**^  Our  king  is  Protestant,  our 
spiritual  peers  are  Protestant,  the  majority  of  the  temporal, 
item — the  great  mass  of  the  Commons,  item — but  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  a  Protestant  constitution.  The  con* 
stitution  is  British,  a  Protestant-Presbyterian-Caiholic  consti- 
tution. We  might  as  well  talk  of  Protestant  statutes, 
Protestant  tribunals,  or  Protestant  railroads — the  day  the 
Catholic  obtained  the  elective  franchise,  that  day  theconstitution, 
in  ceasing  to  be  exclusive,  ceased  to  be  Protestant.  So  also 
with  the  anti-Irish  Church,  misnamed  the  Church  of  Ireland — 
Ireland  is  not  Protestant  in  any  one  sense  or  particular.  She 
is  thoroughly  and  permanently  Catholic.  In  the  sense  of 
things,  of  realities,  and  not  of  shadows,  and  names,  and  cants^ 
ought  Ireland  to  be  governed — as  Catholic,  as  the  people,  and 
not  as  Protestant,  not  as  the  oligarchy. 

This  principle  not  merely  avowed,  but  frankly,  and  firmly, 
and  fully  acted  upon,  would,  in  our  minds,  be  equality  and 
justice.  It  would  be  the  justice  of  fair  dealing — the  equality 
of  an  equal  member  of  the  British  confederation.  If  the 
Lords  feared  to  do  injustice  under  the  names  of  justice,  why 
is  it  that,  under  a  British  constitution,  they  enforce  exclusion, 
and  under  the  name  of  a  national  church,  they  impose  a 
church  whidb  is  not  of  the  nation  ?  These  indeed  are  blessings 
very  difterent  in  reality  from  what  they  appear  in  name.  But 
if  the  Lords  choose  to  delude  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to 
delude  the  people.  Erect  what  barriers  they  please — realities 
will  force  themselves  through  all  their  paper  machinery. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  is  only  one  exemplification 
of  this  contest  between  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  names, 
and  men  who  wish  to  govern  by  things.  It  is  conspicuous 
in  every  other  chapter  of  Irish  government. 

Strongly  asserting  these  principles,  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  anything  like  a  homo- 
geneous, stable,  common-sense  government  can  be  founded,  in 
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uny  state  upon  earth,  but  especially  in  such  a  state  as  Ireland^ 
their  application  at -once  becomes  comparauvely  easy,  thougb 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  consequences. 

To  its  utmost  consequences,  we  do  confess,  we  would  carry 
it  Ireland  wants  in  the  whole  of  her  political  and  sodal 
system — reorganisation,  and  readjustment.  She  wants  a  much 
more  harmonious — a  much  more  applicable — system  of  admi- 
nistration— a  system  more  in  conformity  to  the  first  principles 
of  British  freedom,  to  the  great  end  of  government,  to  the 
exigencies  and  character  of  the  present  times.  Her  lord  lieu- 
tenancy, her  privy  council,  her  grand  jury,  her  munidpa 
system,  are  all  anomalies,  all  belonging  to  by-gone  inventions, 
the  spirit  of  which  is  rapidly  departing,  though  the  simulacrum^ 
the  larva,  remains  behind.  When  the  legislature  disappeared, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  the  executive  would  have  disappeared 
also.  It  was  retained  principally  with  a  view  to  bear  out  the 
jobbing  machinery  of  the  Union.  In  this  it  succeeded.  Since 
the  passing  of  that  measure,  sixteen  viceroys  have  passed  in 
pageant-like  procession  before  the  country — the  average  vioe- 
reign  of  each  has  not  been  more  than  two  years!  Their 
whole  object  was  to  satisfy  the  dominant  faction ;  the  great 
principle  of  all  Irish  governments  being  that  Ireland  could 
be  governed  only  by  parties*.  Every  lord-lieutenant  who 
came  in  had  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  his  predecessor. 
He  had  to  work  with  the  old  tools,  and  had  not  time,  nor 
energy,  even  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  change  them.  The  coun- 
try looked  on  him  as  the  head  partisan  in  the  state :  whilst  he 
saw  nothing  of  the  country,  but  through  the  haze  and  distor- 
tions of  Kildare  school  inspectors,  partisan  magistrates,  and  an 
oligarchical  police. 

The  present  Viceroy,  in  some  measure,  vindicates  this  ar- 
rangement from  its  most  flagrant  abuses.  He  governs  up  to  a 
certmn  point,  and  works  out  his  own  mind,  under  all  the  mis- 
conceptions and  mis-statements  of  Irish  parties.  He  has  in  his 
secretary  an  officer  under  him,  and  not  a  viceroy  over  him. 
They  do  not  exemplify  in  their  internal  dissensions,  the  evils 
of  governing  by  dividing  a  country.     The  present  moment  of 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  nuDUters  that  ever  governed  Ireland,  declared 
that  he  cared  not  whether  it  were  Cathohc  or  Protestant,  so  she  were  governed 
by  a  (Mirty. 
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tranmtion  requires  too  a  firm  hand  and  a  keen  eye.  For  some 
years  longer  Ireland  may  tolerate  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  requiring, 
as  she  still  does,  even  a  superior  description  of  Lord  Mulgrave. 

The  privy  council  is  a  pageant  or  a  band  of  conspirators,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  Lord-Lieutenant  really  rules  the 
country,  they  are  his  train ;  if  he  either  will  not,  or  cannot, 
they  become  his  masters.  * 

The  b^nch  is  now  Tory,  but  the  judges  are  old,  and  time 
will  cure  the  infection.  There  is  much  talent  and  sound  prin- 
ciple combined  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  bar ;  the  government 
know  the  men,  and  are  compelled,  by  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances (for  which,  by  the  way,  they  claim  inordinate  merit)  to 
promote  them.  The  guarantee  they  give  for  the  future  bench 
of  Iceland  is  sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  gradually 
grow  into  harmony  with  the  country. 

To  provide  some  substitute  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  absurdity  may.  appear  difficult.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  two  secretaries,  and  a  permanent  board  of  admi- 
nistration, on  a  plan  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormondes,  might  not  be  sufficient.  This  board,  divided 
into  sections,  or  sub-boards,  for  works,  charities,  and  education, 
would  combine,  in  great  part,  the  control  and  administra- 
tion of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country. 
•  The  fiscal  duties  of  grand  juries  should  be  transferred  to 
County  boards.  The  efforts  made,  year  after  year,  to  piece  up, 
out  of  the  old  materials,  something  which  shall  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  representative  body,  and  shall  still  be  neither  repre<- 
sentauve  or  elected,  are  indeed  melancholy  and  ludicrous.  The 
grand  jury  cess  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  a-year,  almost  one 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  How  absurd,  how  incon- 
sistent, to  insist  that  not  a  shilling  of  the  public  revenue  shall 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  yet  entrust  to  nominated  bodies  the 
levying  and  applying  not  a  single  shilling,  but  thousands  c^ 
pounds ! 

The  principle  of  self  government  and  self  assessment,  not 
merely  involves  thorough  municipal  reform  in  towns,  but  also 
demands  that  such  organization  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
village  or  parochial  vestry  or  committee.  Each  of  these  bodies 
would  work  with  the  other,  the  feelings  of  the  village  com- 
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mittees,  the  county  boards^  or  town  coundls,  would  be  under* 
stood,  and  answered  in  the  board  of  administration. 

The  first  indispensable  requisite,  to  carry  into  correct  anc| 
satisfactory  operation  the  objects  entrusted  to  these  bodies,  is 
a  proper  division  of  territory,  and  an  accurate  territorial 
valuation.  This  accomplished,  legislation,  in  each  branch  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  should  b^n  on  a  broad  and 
firm  plan.  It  would  be  easy.  The  oligarchy  would  be  removed, 
and  popular  and  national  means  substituted  for  effecting 
popular  objects.  The  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  inu 
provement  of  the  country,  essentially  interwoven  as  they  are, 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  great  mode  for  effecting  the  two 
latter  is  religious  and  intellectual  education,  under  the  form 
of  a  church,  and  a  system  of  public  instruction.  For  each  of 
tbese  departments,  separate,  complete,  well-digested,  well, 
arranged  codes  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature.  There 
should  be  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  code,  an  education  code, 
&C.,  each  divisible  into  as  many  bills  as  might  be  requbitc, 
but  all  forming  clear  and  intelligible  parts  of  a  well-adapted 
whole.  The  lawyer  might,  perhaps,  lose  by  this  simplicity, 
but  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  legislature  would  be 
attained. 

The  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  pre- 
cludes our  entering,  in  detail,  into  any  of  these  arrangements 
for  the  present.  We  reserve  them  for  future  inquiry.  They 
admit  of  great  and  highly-interesting  development,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  developed,  their  harmony  with  each 
other,  the  aid  which  they  are  calculated  mutually  to  afford, 
becomes  more  and    more  obvious  and  important. 

In  each  stage  of  this  re-organization,  opposition  from  the 
oligarchy  must  of  course  be  expected;  it  is  in  substance  and 
form,  in  principle  and  application,  anti-oligarchical  :  it  aims 
at  giving  national  rights  to  the  nation,  and  rescuing  them 
from  parties,  no  matter  of  what  hue.  No  surprise  then  should 
have  been  evinced  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Lords — they 
have  their  system,  to  which  they  are  consistent,  and  let  the 
people  have  also  their^s.  The  only  point  is,  which  is  the 
stronger,  which  the  most  persevering,  of  the  two  combatants. 
The  decision  is  not  a  question  of  reason,  but  of  mere  resolution 
and  power. 
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The  chief  ingredient  in  the  strength  of  the  peers  is  the 
King.  He  is  at  this  moment)  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
element  in  all  the  ordinary  movements  of  legislation.  The 
Houses,  and  the  parties  in  each  House,  are  so  balanced,  that 
his  weight,  thrown  into  either  scale,  is  decisive.  It  is  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  this,  balanced  with  an  equal  fear  of  the 
people,  that  gives  both  parties  so  many  hopes  and  fears,  so 
many  diagonal  movements,  not  explicable  on  the  principles  of 
either.  The  occasional  stands,  the  abrupt  checks,  the  wavering 
vigour  of  the  ministers,  are  its  most  obvious  results.  They  are 
the  more  natural,  as  few  men  have  in  politics,  no  more  than  in 
religion,  **  a  whole^  well  fixed  in  their  mind.  The  whole  of  the 
ministers,  is  rather  a  collection  of  fragments,  scraps,  and  patches 
of  legislation,  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  moment, 
than  a  general  plan,  each  part  of  which,  though  followed  out 
separately,  is  in  perfectly  just  relation  to  the  rest.  This  is 
not  the  fault  perhaps  of  the  men,  but  of  their  position  and 
education.  The  majority  of  our  statesmen  are  precipitated 
into  public  life,  before  they  have  an  idea  of  what  legislation 
and  government  ought  to  be;  they  are  obliged  to  talk  so  early, 
that  they  seldom  have  time  to  inquire,  see,  or  think.  The 
party-struggle  stifles  the  country.  The  measure  under  debate 
is  good,  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  them 
in,  and  their  adversaries  out.  The  application  is  not  sought 
to  be  put  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  but  a  principle  is 
sought,  here  and  there,  in  this  emergency  or  that,  to  justify 
the  application.  Expediency,  which,  after  all,  is  seldom  so 
expedient  in  the  long  run  as  straight-forward,  clear-sighted, 
high-minded  policy,  is  the  great  rule,  and  a  miserable  little 
rule  it  is.  Thus  the  people  in  the  *^  parterre,^'  are  constantly 
in  a  state  of  disappointment  or  surprise  at  transitions  on  the 
great  stage,  for  which  they  can  find  no  assignable  cause  —  the 
cause  is  quite  adequate,  and  constantly  acting;  but  it  is  behind 
the  scenes. 

Their  opponents  on  the  other  side  are  not  in  less  dread  and 
difficulty ;  they  hate,  but  believe  in,  the  opposing  power — the 
people.  Their  denre  of  power  is  stronger,  their  pretensions  to 
it,  far  more  arrogant,  their  sacrifices  for  its  retention  far  more 
flagrant,  than  that  of  the  ministers.  When  the  Lyndhurst 
administration  was  in  vain  attempted,  no  one  was  surprised  at 
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the  right-about  movement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  that 
very  reform  which  he  had  denounced  as  a  subversion,  absolute 
and  immediate,  of  the  constitution,  a  few  weeks  before.  No 
one  can  forget  the  manifesto  of  the  Peel  government,  not  equal 
indeed  to  the  demands  and  temper  of  the  times,  but  far  beyond 
the  principles  of  even  moderate  Toryism;  concession  of  Church 
Reform,  concession  of  Municipal  self-government,  concesaon 
of  National  Irish  Education,  all  as  reluctant  probably  as 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation;  but  all  anti-Tory,  all  anti- 
oligarchical,  all  in  direct  contrast,  not  only  with  this  or  that 
profession,  but  in  open  abnegation  of  the  very  cardinal  dogmas 
of  their  creed.  Giving  as  they  do,  not  on  principle,  but  on 
expediency,  more  for  the  moment  than  for  all  time,  the  moment 
slips  from  them  whilst  they  are  meditating  how,  at  the  least 
sacrifice  of  ancient  power,  they  may  meet  it,  they  are  thus 
always  behind  public  opinion ;  if  they  move  at  all,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  dragged  at  its  heels. 

It  is  to  this  power,  and  to  this  alone,  that  both  countries 
should  look  up.  It  will  every  day  become  stronger,  both  for 
kings,  parliaments,  and  parties.  Steam  mingling  our  scat- 
tered population,  into  one  great  city — the  press  giving  to  this 
immense  mass,  a  new  spirit  and  intelligence,  and  multiplying  a 
power  hitherto  formidable,  beyond  any  calculation  of  present 
men,— ought  to  leave  little  doubt  even  amongst  the  most 
despondent,  of  the  ultimate,  we  should  say  the  early  triumph, 
of  broader,  wiser,  and  more  generous  systems  of  government 
and  legislation.  And  if  we  extend,  as  we  must  extend,  such 
influences  from  our  islands  to  other  countries  —  if  the  same 
causes  which  enlarge  and  strengthen  public  opinion  here,  must 
still  further  expand  and  invigorate  it  on  the  continent,  with 
what  hope,  what  chance  of  success,  can  any  party,  even  of 
this  empire,  battle  against  a  power  thus  become  European,  or 
think  to  set  itself  up  against  the  will  and  decision  of  civilised 
humanity?  In  this  tribunal  we  do  confess  we  thoroughly 
confide.  It  is  this  sense  which  forbids  all  violence,  and 
must  prepare  the  ways  for  full  and  perfect  regeneration; 
and,  through  such  regeneration,  for  the  quiet  and  honourable 
victory  of  public  opinion.  It  will,  whether  ministers  or  oppo*- 
sitions  decide  so  or  not,  settle  finally  and  satisfactorily  the  Irish 
question.     It  will  blend  the  hearts,  as  it  has  already  done 
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the  races  of  the  three  countries ;  make  the  Union  a  truth,  and 
a  good ;  found  the  interests  of  a  common  nation  on  common 
rights ;  rule  the  pec^le  through  themselves,  and  not  through 
factions;  teach,  not  through  ears  and  eyes,  but  through  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding ;  substitute  equality  for  ascen- 
dency, justice  for  partisanship;  and  make  the  gospel,  a 
religion  not  of  dogmas  but  of  actions ;  clear  away  pauperism 
by  giving  a  stimulant  for  industry,  till  morality  increasing 
with  intelligence,  and  intelligence  with  new  franchises  and 
augmenting  wealth  at  last  vindicate  Ireland  from  the  ^^fcedum 
crimen  servitutis,^  and  England  from  that  still  greater  shame 
of  being  the  deluded  instrument  of  an  oUgarchy  in  tyrannise 
ing  for  its  own  ends,  to  the  utter  injury  of  both  countries, 
over  a  gen«x>us  and  intelligent  people.  The  Church  Bill,  the 
Municipal  Bill,  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Education  Bill,  will 
be  the  steps  marking  this  transition  from  the  crooked  and 
huxtering  policy  of  the  past,  disgraceful  to  the  most  petti- 
fogging little  village,  to  a  large  and  generous  policy  worthy 
of  a  strong  and  noble  nation.  We  do  not  then  participUte  in 
the  impatience,  much  less  in  the  despondency  of  those  who 
think  Uiat  these  are  questions  which  can  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned,  or  can  be  in  any  wise  curtailed  by  such  postponemait. 
Theopinions,  or  conduct  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  balanced 
for  an  instant  with  the  intrinsic  force  of  things.  If  there  be 
violent  and  talkative  men  in  the  country,  who  oppose,  for  a 
time,  such  arrangements,  we  must  also  recollect  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  the  silent  and  the  steady,  of  the  resolute  and  intelligent, 
which  will  in  due  season  make  its  influence  felt,  even  by  the 
loud  and  insolent.  The  country  at  large,  whatever  individuak 
may  be,  is  not  an  adventurer ;  it  will  reason,  and  act  reason* 
ably.  Circumstances  of  themselves  will  compel  it.  The  Irish 
question,  we  repeat  it,  must  soon,  and  definitively,  and  satisfac- 
torily be  settled,  for  the  glory,  and  honour,  and  prosperity  of 
both  countries.  Already  has  England,  by  a  just  retribution 
(states,  no  more  than  individuals,  can  act  unjustly  with  im^ 
punity),  received  into  her  own  bosom  the  overflowings  of  that 
vial  of  wrath  which  she  has,  for  so  many  centuries,  been  filling 
up  for  her  sister.  Debt  on  debt,  fear  on  fear,  danga:  on  danger, 
is  the  miserable  retaliation.  Ireland,  in  our  proudest  momenta^ 
in  our  hour  of  triumph,  has  been  there  beside  us,  wretched  but 
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strong,  oppressed  but  discontented;  to  remind  us,  like  the 
Roman  slave,  of  our  mortality.  She  has  flung  the  contagion  of 
her  pauperism  and  degradation  on  our  richest  cities,  palsied  our 
strength,  and  poisoned  our  most  luxurious  enjoyments  with 
distrusts  and  apprehensions — with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
Is  this  the  power,  and  glory,  and  security  of  England  ?  Why 
should  the  affections  of  subjects  be  deemed  the  best  throne  for 
free  institutions  in  this  country,  and  the  fears  of  subjects  the 
only  one  sought  for,  or  looked  to  in  Ireland  ?  Is  this  seat  of 
all  misgovemment,  is  this  house  of  anarchy,  this  academy  of 
despotism,  to  be  kept  up  for  ever  as  a  fitting  political  school 
for  our  young  statesmen  ?  Is  this  the  education  which  is  to 
bring  fruits  of  blessing  in  due  season  on  our  land  ?  Are  these 
the  "  Roman  arts"  which  are  to  preserve  and  wield  the  powers 
of  a  free  constitution?  The  time  is  surely  come,  when 
England  herself  must  answer  the  question.  Neither  riches,  nor 
learning,  nor  numbers,  nor  fame,  nor  power,  can  solve  it. 
There  is  but  one  secret,  but  one  only.  It  is  simple,  but 
mighty — the  wisdom  of  substantial,  impartial,  universal  jus- 
tice. England  has  every  blessing  that  intelligence,  industry, 
wealth,  can  claim,  that  all  the  nations  of  mankind  can  fling 
into  the  lap  of  the  first  nation  amongst  them — she  wants  but 
one  other — wanting  which,  she  wants  every  thing — ^having 
which,  she  has  every  thing — domestic  peace.  How  is  she 
to  obtain  it  ?  By  giving  it.  Such  has  been  the  inflexible  law 
from  the  birth  of  the  world,  it  is  vain  for  her  to  expect  an 
exemption. 

Seneca.  "  Signer  del  mondo,  a  te  che  manca  ? 

Nero.  Pace 

Seneca.  V  avrai,  se  ad  altri  non  la  toglL" 
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Article  I. 

The  Speech  of  P.  M.  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday^  April  20,  1836,  in  support 
of  his  Motioti  on  the  subject  of  the  Aggressions  of  Russia, 
London:  1836. 

Report  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Russia^  Moldavia^  and 
Wallachia^  under  the  Russian  Government  in  1835.  In 
pursuance  of  an  Investigation  undertaken  by  order  of 
Count  Woronzow,  By  Julius  De  Hagemeister. 
Translated  from  the  original,  published  in  Russia,  by 
J.  F.  Triebner.     London :  1836. 

A  Statement  of  Facts.  By  a  Resident  at  Constantinople. 
Second  Edition.     London  :  1835. 

Turkey  and  Russia ;  or.  Observations  on  their  Political  and 

Commercial  Relation  with  England,     By  a  Merchant. 

London:  1835. 
Sketches  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  with  the  present  Condition 

and  future  Prospects  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  London: 

1833. 

llussiA  is  daily  aiming  at  the  assassination  of  British  com- 
merce from  beneath  the  cloak  of  her  Turkish  vassah  The 
petition  of  the  mercliants  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  on 
which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  founded  the  speech  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  ex}X)ses  the  continued  series 
of  these  encroachments  made  by  Hussia  upon  our  commerce 
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with  Turkey.  It  does  soon  the  most  sufficient  grounds.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  adequate  redress  for  this 
grievance  be  not  applied  in  the  most  prompt,  decided,  and 
skilful  manner,  the  channels  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  regions  illimitably  abounding  in  all  the  sources  of  noerr, 
cantile  wealth  will  be  finally  closed  against  us.  Every  day\i 
post  brings  intelligence  of  some  new  step  taken  by  Russia 
towards  her  favourite  object-— comm^reia/  sovereignty  at 
Constantinople.  Every  fresh  masterstroke  of  her  ambitious 
policy  more  clearly  unveils  her  purpose  of  producing  a  cam^ 
mercial  revolution^  which  must  eventually  despoil  England  of 
the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  keep  her  in  a  conti- 
nual state  of  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her  Indian  empire.  On 
the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  perceive  an  obvious  remedy. 
That  remedy  is  to  impart  a  physical  training  to  Turkey,  so  as 
to  enable  our  combatant  (for  so  she  would  be  under  a  proper 
course  of  policy)  to  enter  the  arena  with  well  braced  sinews, 
against  her  gigantic  enemy.  The  means  are  simple  and  in 
our  hands :  First — To  strengthen  Turkey  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  her  principles  of  free  trade,  and  by  encouraging  imports 
from  the  Levant  (where  alone  there  are  the  dormant  elements 
of  great  commercial  profits),  and  thus  to  create  and  force  new 
demands  and  vents  for  British  commerce :  Second — To  im- 
prove the  present  defective  consular  organization  through- 
out the  Levant.  The  opportunity  for  the  last  remedy  has^ 
fortunately  been  just  presented  to  us  by  the  bill  brought  into 
parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session;  namely,  for  better 
defining  the  powers  and  jurisdictions  of  His  Majesty'^s  consulii 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  We  have  made  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewards 
speech  the  basis  of  our  observations,  because  it  supplies  the 
arithmetical  data  for  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  the  state  of 
the  Levant  trade,  while  it  argumentatively  urges  the  expel 
diency  of  its  protection  and  improvement.  We  have  added 
the  three  lately  published  pamphlets  to  our  opening  list  of 
text  works,  because  all  three  supply  the  most  novel,  fair,  and 
trustworthy  views,  which  we  have  seen,  of  the  growing  resource^ 
of  Turkey.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  do  more 
than  refer  our  readers  to  them,  since  they  are  only  generally 
and  not  specifically  connected  with  the  subject  we  have  taken  ia 
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hand*.  The  reeent  work  of  Hagemeister  we  have  placed 
with  the  others ;  not  because  it  afibrds  any  peculiar  informal 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Turkey  trade,  but  because  it  supplies 
additional  evidence  of  the  aggressiveness  of  Russian  commercial 
poliity  in  the  East.  In  exaggerating  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Euxine,  it  merely  exhibits  a  bro- 
therly affinity  of  character  to  the  writings  of  all  that  cordon  of 
stipendiary  agents  which  Russia  employs  in  all  the  stations 
(rf  Europe  to  disguise,  palliate,  or  defend  her  avowed  or  secret 
amchinations.  The  following  passage  of  this  work  is,  how- 
erer,  wcnth  extracting,  on  account  of  the  hint  which  it  gives 
of  her  desires  and  projects  as  regards  the  newly  developed 
transit  trade  with  Persia  and  India : — 

**  The  difficulties  of  conveyance,  which  now  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  being 
once  removed  by  foreign  capital,  the  merchants  of  Russia  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  make  advances  to  purchasers,  or  to  sell  ^t  long  credit^  for  these  will 
either  have  enriched  themselves,  or  will  readily  find  credit  elsewhere.  Russian 
commodities,  that  are  now  sold  at  Tiflis  from  60  to  SO  per  cent,  dearer  than  at 
Nishnei  Novogorod,  will  admit  of  being  sold  at  an  advance  of  from  10  to  16 
per  cent  upon  the  prime  cost.  Vessels  which  have  hitherto  made  the  route  of 
Africa  to  obtain  the  produce  of  India,  will  enter  the  Black  Sea,  the  passage  to 
which  has  been  opened  by  Russia.  Who  can  then  calculate  the  advantages 
which  thb  increased  prosperity  will  present  to  our  provinces  of  the  South  ?  "-» 
{Ue  Hagemeisier^t  Report  to  the  Russian  Govemmentf  p.  214.) 

The  advantage  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  our  amicable 
relations  with  Turkey  has  been  long  felt  by  practical  politi* 
dans :  nor  does  there  occur  any  more  obvious  means  of  drawing 
tighter  the  bonds  of  a  connection  daily  becoming  more  indis- 
p^ii^ble,  than  by  an  efiTort  to  encourage,  or  in  plain  words  •^ 
revive,  our  languishing  trade  in  the  Levant.     In  order  that 


*  To  these  sources  of  information  may  be  added.  First — Beavyoiur :  Tableau  dii 
Conferee  de  la  Grdce,  2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris :  1800.  Second — Tableau  G^n^ral 
de  TEmpire  Othoman,  par  M.  D'Ohson,  8  tomes,  fol.  Paris:  1820.  Third — 
Survey  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  H.  M.  S.  Friederickstein,  made 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  fol.  London:  1^20.  Of 
ibese,  the  work  of  Beavyour  refers  only  to  a  portion  of  the  Levant  trade,  vit» 
that  of  Greece ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  that,  it  is  authentic  and  complete.  The 
work  of  D*Ohson  gives  a  more  general  view,  not  only  of  the  entire  commerce, 
hvLi  of  the  jurisprudence  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Turkish  Empire :  it 
«lM)uldl>e  in  the  hands  of  itvexy  man  connected  with  Turkish  tmde,  and  e^pecii|)^ 
.9f  diplomatists  and  residenu,  whether  political  or  commercial,  in  Turkey.  Tkt 
information  which  this  work  contains  is  elaborately  authenticated,  and  at  once 
minute  and  comprehensive. 
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there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject  we  have  taken  in  hand,  we  shall  begin  by  saying,  that 
it  is  to  the  Turkish  trade  only,  and  to  the  various  con* 
siderations,  political  and  commercial,  growing  out  of  it,  that 
we  mean  to  confine  this  paper.  The  present  session  of  parlia* 
ment  has  enabled  the  public  to  become  more  familiar,  than 
it  was,  with  the  importance  and  condition  of  this  trade.  The 
old  Levant  company,  established  in  the  time  of  Charles  11^ 
may  be  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  Nevertheless,  the 
trade  of  individuals  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  coi^ 
siderably  on  the  increase.  In  order  that  we  may  not  appear 
to  make  this  assertion  without  sufficient  proof,  we  exti-act  the 
following  evidence  from  a  hostile  authority.  We  copy  the  ar- 
.  tide  from  the  supplement  to  the  Augshourg  Gazette  of  Junei 
6,  1836,  merely  remarking,  that  the  whole  of  the  article  is  of 
Russian  fabrication: — 

*'  The  English  trade  to  Syria  was  commenced  in  1833.  The  amount  of  gx>od8  sold 
was  hardly  40,000/.  In  the  following  year  three  English  houses  were  established, 
at  Beirout,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  By  the  end  of  October,  five  cargoes  of 
merchandize  and  goods  from  Liverpool  had  arrived  at  Beirout,  and  were  speedily 
sold.  Last  year  there  came  twenty-three  English  merchantmen,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  Ionian  and  Maltese  vessels,  which  before  seldom  used  to  visit  the  ports 
of  Syria.  The  sales  amounted  to  371,000/.,  and  the  profit  was  23  per  cent.  New 
channels  for  the  disposal  of  these  goods  continue  to  be  sought,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  trade  of  Syria  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English." 

The  above  hostile  admission  of  the  value  of  the  BritisI^ 
trade  to  one  portion  only  of  the  Levant  is  quite  sufficient  pre». 
liminary  evidence  to  justify  our  entering  upon  the  subject* 
On  Thursday,  April  the  14th,  a  meeting  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile interest,  connected  with  the  Levant  trade,  was  convened 
at  Lloyd'*s,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  imports  from  Turkiey.  For  th^ 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  these  resolutions,  a  committee 
was  then  formed,  which  we  believe  to  be  now  sitting.  The 
meeting  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  forward  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  the  better  protection  and  extension  of  the  cmii^ 
mercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey.  This  petition, 
and  one  to  the  same  effect  presented  by  a  large  body  of  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  consti^ 
tuted  the  ground  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart^s  speech  on  April 
20th  on   the  subject  of  the  aggressions  of  Russia.     This 
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was  one  of  the  most  useful  oratorical  efforts  made  during  the 
recently  concluded  session.  In  consequence  of  that  speech, 
we  believe  that  a  consul  was  appointed  to  Cracow,  but  his 
reception,  on  what  sufficient  pretext  we  cannot  imagine, 
was  resisted  by  the  three  protecting  powers.  A  renewed 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty'*s  government  in  de- 
fending the  vital  interests  of  our  commerce  with  Turkey 
has  been  stimulated  and  manifested.  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  in 
his  speech,  gives  the  following  succinct  statement  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  including  the  Euxine  and 
Persia : — 

**  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  British  manufactures 
exported  to  Turkey  from  1827  to  1834,  inclusive;  but  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  the  whole  detaiL  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  giving  what  appears  to 
me  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  rapid  increase  and  present  value  of  the  trade. 
I  shall  take  the  two  staple  articles  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  twist :  of  these  we 
exported  to  Turkey — 

Cloth,  Twist. 

In  1827 11,560,172  yds.  .    .     .     647,094  yds. 

1828  (a  year  of  war)     4,719,481    „  .    .     .     156,860    „ 

1829 15,366,350    „  .     .     .     662,538    „ 

1834 28,621,490    „  .     .     .  1,989,851    „ 

The  value  of  these  manufactures  amounted — 

In  1827     .     .     .     to     .     .    .  £.531,704. 

1828  ......     .  185,842. 

1829  ......     .  568,600. 

1834    .......         1,207,941. 

The  rapid  increase  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  these  statements ;  and  that  this 
should  take  place,  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  Russia, 
and  all  the  internal  arrangements  consequent  thereon,  proves  strikingly  the 
inestimable  value  which  such  a  trade  must  reach  if  fairly  fostered  and  protected. 
The  imports  from  Turkey  are  but  trifling,  owing  partly  to  the  interference  of 
Russia  in  monopolizing  the  silk ;  but  still  more  to  our  own  unwise  restrictions  by 
means  of  high  prohibitory  duties  on  the  staple  productions  of  those  countries. 
The  imports  of  silk  and  sheep's  wool  amounted — 

Silk.  Wool. 

In  1827  .  .  to  .  .  358,757  lbs.  .  .  315,807  lbs. 
1834  .  .  „  .  .  419,368  „  .  .  1,474,322  „ 
The  total  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  from  the  united  kingdom  in 
1934  amounted  to  555,723,809  yds.,  valued  at  14,157,252/1,  of  which  Turkey 
took  28,621,490  yds.,  and  paid  828,3252.,  making  one  of  fifty  places  to  which  we 
regularly  export  such  goods.  I  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  comparative 
value  of  shipments  of  British  manufactures  made  to  Russia  and  Turkey.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  must  allude  for  a  moment  to  the  tariff  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
asserty  which  I  do  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  as  manifestly  hostile 
and  restrictive  toward  £ngland  as  the  commercial  code  of  Turkey  is  open,  liberal, 
and  firee.     The  tarifi*  of  Russia  has  been  closing  gradually  upon  us  just  as  she 
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became  independent  of  our  supplies,  and  now  it  amounts  to  one  almost  unbroken 
enumeration  of  articles  prohibited.  The  value  of  our  manufactures  sent  to  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  was,  in  1829,  to  Russia  1,408,970/.,  Turkey  531,7042.,  of  which 
cotton  twist  amounted  to  Russia  933,204/.,  Turkey  39,694/. ;  in  1834  to  Rusftia 
1,382,309/.,  Turkey  1,207,941/.,  of  which  cotton  twist  amounted  to  Rotaia 
1,037,533/.,  to  Turkey  109,723/. ;  thus  proving  that  the  export  trade  to  Russia 
has  declined  about  13  per  cent,  (in  1832  it  amounted  to  1,587,250/.),  whilst  that 
to  Turkey  has  increased  100  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  to  Russia  must  still  greatly 
diminish,  of  which  this  year's  returns  will,  I  fear,  furnish  a  melancholy  proof.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  cotton  twist  forms  almost  the  whole  export  to  Russia.  This,  in 
fact,  is  but  a  sort  of  half  manufactured  article,  and  is  admitted  by  Russia  solely 
to  ena|>1e  her  to  complete  the  manufacture,  and  to  compete  with  us  in  the  markets 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Already  she  has  become  independent  of  certain  qualities 
of  our  twist,  and  these  accordingly  are  prohibited  ;  and  such  is  the  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  our  intelligent  merchants  engaged  in  the  export  trade  to  Russia  of 
the  hostile  policy  of  that  country  towards  us,  commercial  as  well  as  political,  that 
one  eminent  individual  whom  I  will  not  name,  but  who  is  well  known  to  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  hitherto 
exported  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  twist  sent  to  Rus- 
sia, has  refused  tliis  year  to  send  a  single  pound  ;  and  another  individual,  whom 
I  know,  and  whose  export  trade  was  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  is  now  on  his 
way,  I  believe,  to  Moscow,  full  of  alarm,  and  determined  to  discontinue  this  part 
of  his  only  remaining  trade  to  Russia.  Now  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be  said  that 
these  fears  have  been  caused  by  proceedings  in  parliament  of  a  nature  similar  to 
-  nine  this  evening.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  alarms  of  these  eminent  merchants 
IftTc'been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  the  rjeccnt  con4uct 
of  Russia  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  has  roused  them  to  the  'determination 
they  have  come  to.  But  to  return  to  Turkey.  The  shipping  employed  in  that 
trade  is  all  British,  and  amounted  in  1831  to  28,249  tons — in  1832  to  28,882 
tons— in  1833  to  24,831  tons— and  in  1834  to  20,789  tons.  It  seems  to. have 
declined  in  tonnage  during  the  last  two  years,  although  the  value  of  our  exports 
greatly  increased,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
now  take  a  superior  quality  of  manufacture  from  us.  The  foreign  tomiage 
increased  about  1000  tons  during  the  last  two  years,  which  partly  accounts  for  the 
falling  off  in  British  shipping ;  but  even  as  it  is  here  stated  it  equals  in  amount  the 
tonnage  employed  in  our  China  trade.  I  am  aware  that  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  Russian  trade  is  nearly  ten  times  more  than  that  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
Turkey ;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  our  ships  go  empty  to  Russia  and  vetum 
full,  whilst  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  with  Turkey ;  unfortunately,  I  add, 
they  are  obliged,  by  our  bad  policy,  to  return  empty  from  countries  which 
take  liberally  from  us  of  our  most  valuable  manufactures,  and  which  could, 
if  we  would,  give  us  as  liberally  of  their  raw  and  staple  productions.  The  Tuiicish 
manufactures  have  given  way  and  declined  before  the  abundance  and  cbea|lness 
of  our  own.  Of  600  looms  of  muslins  busily  employed  at  Scutari  in  1812, 
only  forty  remained  in  1831 ;  and  of  2000  weaving  establishments  at  TounMvo 
in  1812,  only  200  remained  in  1831.  The  transit  trade  carried  on  through 
Trebizond,  which  is  our  inlet  to  the  extensive  districts  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
is  likewise  very  important,  from  its  rapid  increase  and  great  extent.  In  1830 
it  consisted  of  about  5000  bales,  valued  at  250,000/. ;  in  1884  it  had  increased 
to  12,000  bales,  valued  at  600,000/.;  and  in  1835  it  amounted  to  19,300  bales, 
valued  at  965,000/.,  notwithstanding  both  the  cholera  and  the  plague  raged 
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there  and  io  the  parts  of  Persia  commercially  connected  with  it  during  1SS6. 
Thns,  in  five  years,  1830  to  1835,  the  trade  increased  140  per  cent. ;  in  the 
sixth  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  about  60  per  cent,  has  been 
the  increase.  This  trade  consists  of  European  manufactures,  nine- tenths  of 
which  are  British.  Those  individuals  on  whose  energy  and  enterprize  this  im- 
portant trade  entirely  depends  are  before  you  this  night  by  their  petitions.  They 
tell  you  that  the  trade  is  in  danger,  from  the  jealous  and  aggrandizing  policy  of 
Russia,  that  the  Persian  trade  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  wiUi  Great 
Britain,  and  that  Russia's  views  are  those  of  determined  hostility  against  both." 

Nothing  can  be  mcxre  perspicuously  expressed,  than  the 
distinction  between  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  trade  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  above  extract  from  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart's  speech.  Yet  some  official  underling  in  the  press  had 
the  astonishing  assurance  (with  the  printed  report  of  the  speech 
under  his  eyes)  to  charge  him  with  carelessness  in  confounding 
the  trade  to  Turkey,  and  to  Persia.  He  did  no  such  thing. 
Taking  for  granted  that  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  had  founded  his 
motion  for  protection  on  the  Turkish,  or  Levant  trade,  alone, 
the  writer  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  terms  of 
the  motion.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  exhibited  this 
hurry  to  throw  a  flimsy  shield  over  the  heads  of  his  mas- 
ters, who,  in  fact,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  protection. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  explicitly  was  for  the 
protection  and  extension  of  British  commercial  interests, 
in.  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  Euxine.  And  the  Honour- 
able Member,  in  his  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  extract,  comprehended  under  the  last  category — the 
trade  to  Persia,  —  the  transit  trade,  carried  on  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine, — the  trade  with 
Asia  Minor  generally,  and  the  trade  by  means  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  with  Wallachia  and  Moldavia — as  well  as  the 
Levant,  or  exclusively  Turkish  trade.  He  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  class  those  trades  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and 
to  describe  them  individually ;  so  carefully,  indeed,  were  his 
distinctions  made,  that  none  but  the  most  uncandid  and 
prejudiced  of  party  writers  could  have  had  the  temerity, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  to  accuse  him  of  mis-stating  or 
confounding  them.  The  object  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's 
motion  was  broad  and  comprehensive — it  was  the  protection  of 
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British  commercial  interests,  generally,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  4Eigainst  the  growing  encroachments  of  Russia.  Hence, 
its  basis  comprehended  the  remote  districts  of  Poland, 
Turkey,  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  the  Euxine,  generally.  But 
there  was  no  confusion  or  mis-statement  respecting  the  trtide 
to  Turkey.  The  estimate  of  its  extent,  made  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Stewart,  so  far  from  being  unfairly  exaggerated,  by  being 
mixed  up  with  separate  trades,  carried  on  with  other  nations, 
we  believe  to  be  rather  underrated :  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  a  large  supply  of  goods  is  sent  to  Turkey  by 
circuitous  routes;  in  vessels,  for  instance,  which  clear  for 
different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which,  consequently, 
do  not  appear  in  the  tables  to  which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
referred.  Again,  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  British 
wares  by  the  Turkish  provinces,  bordering  on  the  Austrian 
dominions,  appears  under  the  head  of  Exports  to  Grermany, 
although  it  really  belongs  to  Turkey ;  those  provinces 
being  supplied  to  a  large  extent  with  British  produce, 
through  the  means  of  German  fairs.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  have  not  placed  Lord  Dudley  Stuarf  s  admirable  speech, 
made  on  the  19th  of  February  last,  among  the  publica* 
tions  at  the  head  of  this  article;  its  object,  supported  by 
evidence  and  inference,  as  wide  in  its  embrace  as  concen* 
trated  in  its  result,  was  a  political  one.  It  was  to  demonstrate 
the  probability,  and  the  danger,  of  Russia  seizing  the  Darda* 
nelles ;  to  inquire  what  securities  we  had  against  her  so  doing, 
and  to  prompt  immediate  steps  for  obtaining  such  securities; 
The  speech  was,  as  we  have  said,  ^lasterly  in  every  respect ; 
and  although  its  wide  political  scope  does  not  fall  within  our 
present  purpose,  it  contains  some  commercial  data  which 
singularly  co-operate  with,  and  corroborate  those  of  Mr.  P. 
M.  Stewart.  We  may  be  permitted  to  extract  from  the 
appendix  to  his  Lordship^s  published  speech,  the  following 
calculations,  which  specify  the  actual  increase  on  every  sq)arate 
article  of  British  export  to  Turkey,  which  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
has  only  given  in  the  mass,  for  the  same  period. 


tt 


During  the  same  time  (1827  to  1834)  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  have  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  hianner^ 
to  wit : — 
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per  cent 

137 

ditto 

170 

ditto 

335 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

118 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

1038 

ditto 

1067 

ditto 

834 

ditto 

439 

ditto 

2846 

ditto 

561 

ditto. 
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Manufactured  cotton  has,  during  seyen  years,  increased 

Earthenware     .    .     .     ditto ditto    . 

Refined  Sugar  .    .     .     ditto ditto    . 

Woollen  manufactures     ditto ditto    . 

Iron  and  steel  .    .     .    ditto ditto    . 

Hardware  and  cutlery    ditto ditto    . 

Pepper ditto ditto    . 

Rum ditto ditto    . 

(viz,  from  8539  gallons  to  97,108). 
Indigo has  increased 1067 

{viz,  from  13,053  lbs.  to  152,430 lbs.) 

Cassia  lignea    .     .     .     has  increased 834 

Cloves ditto  

Cochineal     ....  ditto  

Sugar,  unrefined    .    .  ditto  

{viz.  from  1302  lbs.  to  38,357  lbs.)" 

Even  if  there  were  any  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  in  the 
above  corroborated  statements  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
British  exports  to  Turkey,  properly  so  cdiled ; — (and  if  further 
evidence  were  necessary,  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  all  the 
mercantile  houses,  Scotch  or  English,  engaged  in  the  Levant 
trade), — it  would  very  slightly  affect  the  general  bearing  of  our 
argument.  It  may  thus  be  briefly  expressed.  The  commercial 
resources  of  Turkey  have  never,  up  to  this  moment,  been 
fully  developed.  It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that 
Turkey  possesses  within  herself,  both  the  materials  and  the 
means  of  an  illimitable  increase  of  trade  with  this  country ; 
provided  only  that  proper  steps  be  taken,  commercially  and 
administratively,  for  giving  them  development,  encouragement, 
and  permanence.  The  commercial  principle  of  Turkey  is 
free  trade.  It  is  asserted  to  be  so  in  unequivocal  terms,  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  called  the  Ottoman  Monitor^  edited  by 
Mr.  Blacque,  who  was  invited  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Sultan  to  assist  in  its  establishment ;  and  which  may  be 
said  to  be  under  the  superintendence,  or  in  technical  phra- 
seology, the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Sultan  himself. 
This  profession  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  thus 
officially  promulgated,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
in  his  speech  ;  and  is  so  remarkable  both  for  what  it  asserts 
and  what  it  infers,  according  to  the  least  sophisticated  rules  of 
political  economy,  that  it  is  worthy  of  extract  in  this  place  :— 

"  Good  sense,  tolerance,  and  hospitality,  have  long  ago  done  for  the  Otto- 
man empire  what  the  other  states  of  Europe  are  endeavouring  to  effect  by  more 
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or  less  happy  political  combinations.  Since  the  throne  of  the  Sultans  has  been 
elevated  in  Constantinople,  commercial  prohibitions  have  been  unknown.  They 
opened  all  the  ports  of  their  empire  to  the  commerce,  to  the  manufactures,  to 
the  territorial  produce  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of  commerce  has  reigned 
here  without  limits,  as  large,  as  extended,  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Thus  the 
markets  of  Turkey  supplied  from  all  countries,  refusing  no  objects  which  mer- 
cantile spirit  puts  in  circulation,  and  imposing  no  charge  on  the  vessels  that 
transport  them,  are  seldom  or  never  the  scenes  of  those  disordered  movements 
which,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  deficiency  of  such  merchandize  with  exorbitantly 
rising  prices,  are  the  scourges  of  the  lower  orders,  by  unsettling  their  liabits  and 
by  inflicting  privations.  From  the  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  arise 
those  devouring  ebbs  and  flows  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  labour  of  years, 
and  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and  perpetual  dangers.  In  Tur- 
key, where  this  system  does  not  exist,  these  disastrous  effects  are  unknown." 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  summary,  may  be  added.  From 
1829  to  1834,  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  have  increased  in  the  astonishing  ratio  above  stated. 
The  export  trade  to  Turkey  has  increased  at  a  rate  so  rapid, 
that  although  in  1829  its  value  was  only  SO  per  cent,  in  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Russia,  it  became  almost  equal  in  the  year 
18S4,  being  then  at  the  ratio  of  89  per  cent.  Turkey  ai- 
courages  our  shipping  trade;  for  our  ships  go  light  to  Russia 
to  fetch  the  produce  of  that  country,  while  they  go  to  Turkey 
laden  with  our  manufactures,  or  colonial  produce.  To  Turkey 
we  trade  in  British  bottoms  only ;  but  our  disadvantageous 
trade  with  Russia  is  shared  with  foreign  ships.  Turkey 
holds  out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  every  nation  that  is 
wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  settled  policy  of  free 
trade :  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  lays  a  heavy  tariff  on  British 
manufactured  goods.  She  does  more ;  she  all  but  prohibits 
them:  the  only  British  export,  she  is  willing  to  admit,  is 
a  half  manufactured  article,  by  means  of  which  she  hopes  to 
beat  us  entii?dy  out  of  our  markets  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 
How  do  we  defeat  this  object  ?  We  actually  encourage  it,  alike 
to  our  commercial  and  political  disadvantage.  We  weaken 
Turkey  by  not  taking  products  of  a  homogeneous  description, 
which  her  soil  produces :  we  impart  an  artificial  strength  to  the 
barbarous  aristocracy  of  Russia,  and  a  financial  adequacy  to 
her  avowed  anti-Ikiglish  designs,  by  taking  her  staple  commo- 
dities to  the  injury  of  Turkey,  and  by  tamely  submitting  to 
her  oppressive  and  prohibitive  tariffs.  We  will  indicate  a 
mogle  example.  We  import  the  tallow  of  Russia  to  an  eaprmous 
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and  increasing  extent.    Now  it  has  for  many  years  been  our 
firm  conviction,  and  we  are  not  stating  this  merely  as  theorists, 
but  as  having  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  subject,  that  we 
might,  if  we  pleased,  substitute  the  olive  oils  of  Turkey 
for  it  in  our  manufactures  to  a  very  great  extent.   They  might 
be  equally  well  employed  in  the  making  of  soap,  in  the  im^ 
parting  of  light,   and  in  the  great  processes   of  our  staple 
manufactories.     We  may  add,  that  the  means  of  Turkey  for 
supplying  the  demand  for  oil  are  illimitable.     Nor  is  this  our 
opinion  only ;  it  is  also  that   of  a  large  body  of  practical 
commercial  men  ;    it  is  further  affirmed  and  proved  in  all  the 
best  works  of  recent  travellers  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
Levant  and  Turkey  generally,  some  of  which  works  will  'be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  present  article;  and  we  might  appeal  to 
the  whole  array  of  travellers  in  the  Levant  in  order  to  authen- 
ticate the  same  inference;  we  might  appeal  to  D'Ohson,  to 
Ascalon,   to  Olivier,  to   Beaujour,  to  Ali   Bey,  Toumefort, 
Thevenot,  and  Thornton.     In  a  word,  we  shall  at  once  ex- 
press our  opinion  that  the  oils  of  Turkey  and  other  products 
of  the  Levant  deserve  the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
^  especial  encouragement  and  introduction  into  England*     We 
should  hail  the  formation  of  a  "  New  Levant  Company,**  jfor 
this    purpose:    nor  do    we    think    we  shall   have  to  wait 
long   for   such  a  commercial   association.      It  would   start 
with   this    peculiar  advantage,   and   as  it  were,    pledge   of 
success;   that   it   would  be   the    duty    and   the  interest   ^ 
every  British  administration   to  give  it  every   possible  en- 
couragement.    Why  ?     Because  setting  aside  its  inevitably 
profitable  results,  it  would  impart  such  strength,  to  Turkey^  as 
to  enable  her,  at  some  future  time,  to  fight  our  frontier  battles 
against  her  unprincipled  and  overpowering  neighbour.  Morally, 
it  would  do  more  to  repress  the  exertions  of  Russia  within  ilue 
bounds  than  a  hundred  protocols  and  diplomatic  notes— per- 
haps as  much  as  fleets  and  armies.     No  doubt  the  substitutaon 
of  Turkey  oils  for  Russian  tallow  would  be  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  some  of  the  great  commercial  houses  in  this  oeiin- 
try ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  insidiousand  fallacious  imputations 
upon  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart^a  eooi- 
mercial  inferenoes  might  be,  without  much  difficulty,  traoedl  to 
the  gdrants  of  scNne  of  those  houses.    But  the  principles  o£  free 
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tnide^  and  the  laws  of  political  economy,  ought  at  once  to 
lemove  all  grounds  for  such  alarm,  and  all  imaginary  neces- 
sity for  such  mis-statement. 

V 'Great  as  are  the  political  advantages,  which  we  must 
derive  fVoni  the  increased  development  of  the  internal  means 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  Turkey,  it  is  not  less  important 
to  us  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  she  should  be 
encouraged  to  supply  us  with  oils  for  our  manufactories. 
Tbrkey  is  indifferent  to,  what  is  termed,  the  balance  of  trade. 
She  gives  and  takes  goods  in  exchange  for  goods.  In  return 
for  our  increased  exports,  she  would  take  proportionately  in- 
creiB^  imports  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  those  we  have 
enumerated  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  the  appendix  to 
liOfd  Dudley  Stuarfs  speech.  A  mere  verbal  recapitulation 
of  them  seriatim  will  show  the  immense  importance  of  such 
an  increased  demand  to  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Stafford, 
tfirmingham,  and  our  great  manufacturing  towns.  For 
example,  1*^ — Manufactured  Cotton.  2nd — Earthenware. 
9rd — Woollen  Manufactures,  isth — Iron  and  Steel.  5th 
— Hardware  and  Cutlery y  ^c.  Not  a  word  more,  we  are 
convinced,  is  required  to  prove  the  substantial  advantages  of 
such  an  improved  trade  to  Turkey  as  we  are  recommending. 

We  have  stated  what  is  the  Tariff  of  Russia,  our  avowed 
adversary.  We  say  avowed,  though  not  hitherto  belligerent. 
Russia  has  confessed  this  hostility  on  her  part,  in  an  official 
note,  delivered  in  June  last  by  M.  Boutanieff  to  the  Porte, 
on  the  subject  of  the  obstructions  thrown  by  Mehemet  Pacha 
in  the  way  of  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrates.  In  that  she  not 
only  openly  declared  her  conviction,  but  her  determination  also 
to  act  upon  that  conviction ;  "  that  whoever  was  the  friend  of 
**  England  was  her  enemy — whoever  was  the  enemy  of  England 
**  was  her  friend."^  We  judge  her  therefore  out  of  her  own 
mouth;  and  we  pronounce  the  tariff  to  be  the  tariff  of  a 
hostile  power — another  Milan  decree  of  a  new  system  of  con- 
tinental prohibition.  Opposed  to  this,  is  the  tariflF  of  our 
ancient  fi-iend  and  ally,  the  sultan.  It  is  a  mere  duty  of 
3  per  cent,  on  all  British  imports — a  duty  barely  more  than 
nominal,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  fixed  and  in- 
variable, throughout  all  the  sea  ports  and  maritime  coasts  of 
the  sultan's  extensive  dominions.   Why,  in  this  age  which  boasts 
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8o  loudly  of  carrying  the  principles  of  free-trade  into  practm^ 
is  not  the  principle  of  reciprocity  adhered  to^  with  regard 
to  the  products  of  the  Turkish  empire  imported  into  tUb 
country  ?  It  is  true,  though  the  effect  be  yet  not  publioly 
felt,  that  some  reductions  have  been  made  latterly  in  the  im^ 
port  duties  upon  fruits,  madder,  Velonia  cantharides,  perfume*^ 
dyewoods,  rhubarb,  oils,  and  lamb-skins,  &c.  But  why  i^.the 
trifling  relic  of  these  reduced  duties  retained ;  duties  whi^hiM^ 
at  once  bad  in  principle  and,  comparatively  speaking,  useles^rM 
the  revenue  ?  Why  again,  is  the  great  variety  of  duties  on  tli% 
numerous  staple  productions  of  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  some 
of  them  absurdly  vexatious,  suffered  to  remain*  ?  A  fedr  prior 
ciple  of  reciprocity  would  at  once  equalize,  at  8  per  cent.^  tb^ 
duties  on  olive  oils,  on  the  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  andi 
timber  of  Anatolia ;  the  saffron,  rhubarb,  kermes,  galls,  umbeUj 

■  ■  '  ■  ' ■  '         '       "      'M     fTI' 

*  The  following  articles,  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  annexed  to  them,  mlL 
show  that  we  are  far  from  reciprocating  the  free- trade  tenets,  and  three-per  cent. 
tarifT,  of  our  ally,  the  sultan. 

Angora  wool  and  shawls,  30  per  cent  ■  ^ 

Anatolian,  Syrian,  and  Cypriot  silk,  Id.  per  lb. 

cotton,  2*.  1  Id.  per  cwt. 

(3  per  cent  allowed  for  tare,  exclusive  of  ropes). 

Cyprus  wine,  5s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Levant  olive  oil,  ^L  4s.  per  tun. 
(one- third  tare  per  jar.) 

Anatolian  tobacco  (cut),  9s,  per  lb. 

Ditto  red  leather,  30  per  cent. 

Figs,  15*.  per  cwt. 

Madder  roots,  $d.  per  cwt  j  >\ 

Turkey  carpets,  1«5  per  cent 

Kermes,  20  per  cent 

Caramanian  oak  planks— 2  inch,  and  under  15  feet,  18^  1*.  per  120. 

2  inch,  and  above  15  feet,  362.  2f.    — 

Anatolian  and  Syrian  opium,  4*.  per  lb.  i 

Pitch,  lOd,  per  cwt 

Tar  (per  12  barrels  of  31 J  gallons),  155. 

Anatolian  turpentine,  according  to  value,  from  **.  4rf.  to  R  6#.  2d.  per  cwtt 

Olives,  25.  per  gallon.  •    •'^*^'' 

Alum,  17s.  Sd.  per  cwt  .  >  t  .  i :  .- 

.     Rock  ditto,  II5.  8rf.  per  cwt  ^   ,.^^^  . 

Copperas  —  blue  and  green,  5s.  per  cwt 

white,  125.  per  cwt  "'  ' 

Levant  almonds. — Jordan ,  2L  per  cwt  •  i  >i  •. 

.■       •  other  sorts,  IL  per  cwt  ,  ,.,f  |,, 

.  Levant  nutmegs,  3*.  6J.  per  lb.  • ».  j :  j m  f>ii  1 


i 
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cappetBAj  alum,  nutmegs,  almonds,  cotton,  wine,  and  orna- 
mental woods,  of  the  Levant.  The  loss  to  the  revenue,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  would  be  trifling — ^it  would  be  certain  of  being 
mpidly  made  up— the  expensive  customrhouse  organization 
requisite  for  collecting  these  trifling  duties  might  be  dispensed 
with-— and  a  wholesome  principle  would  be  maintained. 
The  most  self-defeating  of  the  duties  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  that  of  four  guineas  per  tun  still  retained  on 
olive  oil,  which  is  profusely  employed  as  an  essential  auxiliary, 
in  the  great  woollen  manufactories  of  Yorkshire. 

It  was  rather  insinuated  than  argued,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart's  speech,  that  the  reciprocity  for  which  we 
contend  is  defeated  by  Turkey  herself — that  she  encourages 
imports  from  every  nation,  but  discourages  the  export  of 
everything  grown  within  her  dominions.  Those  who  venture 
upon  such  bold  assertions,  must  calculate  upon  extraordinary 
ignorance,  or  indolence,  in  those  that  hear  them.  We  have 
already  enumerated  several  well-known  articles  grown  within 
the  Turkish  dominions,  whose  export  is  not  prohibited — and 
we  might,  if  we  pleased,  fill  the  remainder  of  this  page  with 
similar  articles.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  by  reference  to  the 
extract  of  the  Ottoman  Monitor^  that  Turkey  disavows  the 
system  imputed  to  her.  She  o£SciaUy  declares  her  com- 
mercial principle  to  be  free  trade.  The  instances  to  the  contrary 
are  either  merely  local  exceptions  to  her  general  rule,  or  acci* 
dental  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  her 
commercial  code,  by  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  8ub<H*dJiilite 
authorities.  It  has  been  said,  that  her  com  and  oil  are  among 
those  products  of  which  the  export  is  prohibited.  But  fact  is 
more  convincing  than  allegation.  A  large  supply  of  Levant  oil 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  during  this  season,  and 
Turkey  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  exported  com  to  Odessa, 
from  which  place  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it, — a 
proof  of  the  growing  development  of  her  internal  resources. 
Considering  the  official  source  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
come,  the  assertion  proves  either  unjustifiable  ignorance,  or 
still  more  unjustifiable  assurance  in  those  that  advanced  it :  it 
is  well  known  that  the  British  army  in  Spain  and  P<»tugal,  in 
181£,  derived  the  largest  part  of  its  supplies  from  com  exports 
encouraged  by  Turkey — ^from  the  rich  com  plains  of  Nicosia 
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in  Cyprus,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor,  whidbi  extend  from  TarsiM 
to  the  Gulph  of  Satalia.  These  exports  were  the  chief  source 
of  profit  during  that  long  period  to  the  merchants  of  Lamaki ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  our  present  consul  for  Cjrprus,  Vondi* 
ziano,  made  his  large  fortune  entirely  from  dealing  in  export* 
of  com  from*  Turkey.  There  is,  we  know,  a  monopoly  in  som^ 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  with  regard  to  c^ium  and  silk  t 
but  these  monopolies  are  neither  universal  nor  permanent; 
nor  can  they  continue  to  co-exist  with  the  free  trade  principle  of 
the  Turkish  code. 

Why  then  have  these  obstructions  been  su£Pered  to  exist? 
We  are  afraid  that  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  although' 
it  may  surprise  no  one,  must  be  humiliating  to  us :  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  eastern  diplomaqr« 
The  well-directed  exercise  of  a  little  activity  would  havo  bera^ 
and  would  perhaps  be  still,  sufficient  to  remove  these  obstruo« 
tions.  But  exertion  of  almost  any  kind,  has  been  precluded 
by  the  unhappy  constitution,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanism  ef 
our  consular  establishment.  We  have  fallen  into  a  gi^eat  error, 
in  making  our  consulships  in  the  Levant  merely  commercial ; 
into  a  still  greater,  in  making  our  diplomatic  establishment  at 
Constantinople,  merely  political.  Nor  has  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  the  important  situations,  to  which  we  refer,  been 
generally  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  These  remarks  bring  us^ 
naturally,  to  the  last  division  of  our  subject,  viz.  our  consular 
establishments  in  the  Levant. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart^s  motion,  although  no  division  took  place 
upon  it,  effected  a  great  public  benefit.  It  was  a  manifestation 
of  mercantile  opinion,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a  measure  of  the  government,  upon  which  we  are  aboat 
to  direct  an  approving  glance.  Fart  of  his  motion  was  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  consuls,  not  at  Cracow  oxAjj 
but  at  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  and  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.  It  ia 
understood  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  send  a  consul 
to  Tiflis,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  appointment  of 
consuls  to  the  other  two  points  may  be  contemplated  uad«r 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  brought  by  Lord  Falmerston  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  An  improved  regulation  of  Jthip 
description  has  been  in  fact  one  of  the  desiderata  of  all  tkt 
merdumts  of  London  and  Glasgow  engaged  in  the  Levant 
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tmde ;  and  till  the  innouncemeiit  in  question  was  made,  they 
had  an^le  grounds  for  dissatisfaction.  Nothing  can  be  more 
defective  than  our  consular  organization  throughout  the  Le- 
vant has  been  up  to  the  present  day.  Some  improvements 
have  indeed  been  slowly  and  feebly  introduced  into  the 
languid  frame-work  of  the  establishment;  but  those  im- 
piDvements,  gen»:ally  of  little  effect  in  themselves,  have 
been  rendered  still  more  ineffective  by  the  daily  growing 
importance  of  such  consular  stations,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  operated  by  the  relative  positions  of  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

A  brief  exposition  will  demonstrate  the  reason  of  their 
inefficiency.  A  vicious  principle  infects  the  whole  orga- 
nisation, and  all  remedies,  which  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
diaease,  will  leave  the  parent  vice  uncured, — like  the  dry  rot 
in  the  main  timbers  of  a  building,  which  no  addition  or  sub- 
traction can  remove,  while  the  seeds  of  the  evil  remain, 
although  they  may  patch  over,  and  conceal  it.  A  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  system  from  its  very  foundations,  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  be  effectual,  and  unless  this  be  contemplated 
by  Lord  Falmerston^s  Bill,  it  will  be  as  inefficient  as  all  pre- 
ceding remedial  measures  have  been. 

The  evil  arose  during   the  foreign  secretaryship  of   Mr. 
Canning.     Before  that  era  the  whole  system  of  the  Levant 
consulships  was  as  bad  as  it  was  possible  to  be.     Memorial 
after  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  foreign  office,  by  gentlemen 
connected  with  our  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  by  tra- 
vellers and  diplomatic  writers,  demonstrating  the  fact ;  and  Mr. 
Canning  did  certainly  take  such  steps  as  the  then  commercial 
and   political  condition   of  the  Levant,   and  of  the    world 
generally,  appeared  to  j  ustify  or  to  claim.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  remove  what  was  disgracefully  and  radically  bad ; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,   introduced  a  new  evil  into  the 
system,  which,  although  at  the  time  it  attracted  little  attention, 
ia  felt  at  present  to  be  seriously  and  daily  aggravated.     This 
was  the  principle  of  his  selection.    The  consuls,  then  added  to 
the  establishment,  or  substituted  for  aliens  under  the  influence 
of  BrUssia,  were  individuals,  whose  only  claim  to  their  appoint- 
aoits  was,  the  being  Englishmen,  having  commercial  connec- 
tions. These  are,  indeed,  trivial  recommendations  to  situations 
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of  0Udi  hnportanoe ;'  and  we  hsve  reason  deeply  to  regret  Aaty 
it  mm  not  o(»i»dered  necessary  for  the  codbuIs  to  have  pcdtlioal' 
knctwledge,  and  diplomatic  as  well  as  oemmereial  tninmgw 
Mere  mercantile  agents  might  have  appeared  competent  to 
tJle  taj^k  Ht  a  time  when  no  belligerent  clouds  obscured  dv 
political  horisson,  and  when  the  impmal  Calmuck  hinaetf 
nttmed  serious  but  hollow  promises  of  diAising  liberal  inat^i 
tnfions  among  his  hordes  of  dragooned  serfs.     But  now  lim 
case  is  enthrely  altered.     We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  aotte 
respectable  men  among  our  consuls  at  present  in  the  Lemli 
But  few  of  them  have  any  high  commercial  standing,  infliNtioci 
of  Connections.     We  doubt  whether  some  of  them,  in  Ihe 
words  of  Mr.  Canning^'s  strange  financial  boast  when  Chiw 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ever  cast  up  an  addition  smn  in  tittur 
lives,  or  are  conversant,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  praetieal 
mlhutise  of  commercial  statistical  and  monetary  calcnlatiimii 
Too  many  of  them  have  brought  injury  and  ridicule  upoiy>uar 
by  their  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  pretoisions. 

The  important  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Turkeyi( 
justifies  us  in  imperatively  demanding  a  radical  change  in  tUa 
system.  Rusua  is  in  the  arena  armed  at  point ;  her  encroaebi 
ments  in  time  past  are  known  to  us,  her  intention  of  repeatmg 
her  aggressions  in  time  to  come  is  more  than  suspected. 
Looking  to  the  admirable  organisation  of  her  diplomatie  and 
ecmsular  establishment  there,  we  require  that  our  consuls  in 
tlie  east  should,  invariably,  combine  political  and  commercial 
functions.  Their  political  functions  might  be  paramount) 
their  commercial  functions  might  be  safely  permitted  to  be 
subordinate.  In  order  to  set  the  agent  free  tat  the  exertion 
of  his  political  or  diplomatic  duties,  his  commercial  functiom 
might,  according  to  our  view,  be  delegated  to  inferior  agents, 
such  as  are  now  caUed  cancellieri,  for  whose  capacity 
and  conduct  he  should  be  held  responsible.  A  selection  of 
political  residents,  such  as  we  have  described,  located  upon 
every  important  point  of  the  Turkish  maritime  coast,  appears 
to  us  to  offer  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  frustrating  tile 
intrigues  of  Russia,  and  adequately  protecting  the  interests 
of  our  commerce  with  Turkey.  But  those  to  whom  tbei^ 
great  objects  are  entrusted,  must  be  selected  with  the  utnMt 
care.    They  must  be  men  of  personal  weight,  of  respectaUM 
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connecti(»8,  of  known  talents,  and  of  business-like  habits; 
of  trained  political  knowledge,  of  adequate  commercial  expe* 
rience,  of  education,  and  of  liberal  feelings;  of  familiarity 
with  oriental  institutions,  manners,  and  prejudices— men 
capable  of  holding  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives  by 
a  knowledge  of  their  language;  thus  freeing  our  consuls  in 
the  Levant  from  the  absurd  necessity  of  making  all  their 
communications  through  the  instrumentality  of  droguemans 
under  Russian  influence  or  in  Russian  pay.  All  that  is 
requisite  to  complete  the  system  is,  that,  adopting  the  cen- 
tridizing  system  of  the  Russian  foreign  office,  the  political 
residents  ^ould  be  required  to  communicate  directly  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Foreign  office  at  home.  Such 
measures  are,  in  our  opinion,  indispensably  necessary*. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  spirit  is  to  prevail  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  consuls  under  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Palmerston'^s  bill,  it  requires  little  keenness  of  vision  to  foresee 
that  the  change  will  be  no  improvement,  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  either  fruitless  altogether,  or  productive  of  a  fresh  crop 
of  bad  fruit  If  it  be  intended  to  make  consular  appoint- 
ments, without  reference  to  merit,  talent,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
perience, merely  the  means  of  creating  a  new  source  of 
patronage,  the  system  had  better  remain  as  it  is.  The  present 
flwarm  of  well-fed  gnats,  as  the  fox  said  in  the  fdlde,  is 
less  troublesome  than  a  new  swarm,  whose  appetite  for  blood 
will  be  fresh  and  keen.  What  the  spirit  of  jobbing  may  do 
may  be  fairly  surmised  from  what  it  has  already  done.  £very 
traveller  in  the  Levant,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  invariably 
spoken  in  terms  of  contempt  of  the  greater  part  of  our  consuls. 

•  '— — . .,  i ■      '"'Ml    ■ 

*  It  18  a  startling  fiict  that  there  is  scarcely  a  drogueman  throtighotit '  the 

■  LeTant — scarcely  one  of  that  class  of  men  through  whom  the  British  oonsiil^'  are 

compelled  to  communicate  with  the  Turkish  authorities  and  population  (b^u^gf 

in  general,  ignorant  of  every  language  but   their  own,  and  a  little  bastard 

French) — ^who  is  not  under  the  influence  of  Russia.    We  have  already  adverted 

to  the  more  than  suspected  influence  of  that  power  on  some  ot  the  tioh^ls 

'  themselves.    The  residents  and  agents  of  Russia  are  all  selected  and  picked 

men.      They  are  conversant  with  the  language,  with  the  manners  and  local 

Institutions,  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.    They  are  imbued  with  an 

lihiiost  apostolical  zeal  for  promoting  the  commercial  and  politicad  interests  of 

'tbd  oabimet,  which  employs  them.    As  to  the  British  con8uls»  we  know  fiot 

.j(  jifhai  they  are  selected  for,  save  their  party  or  &mily  connections. 
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Their  ignorance  has  been  laughed  at,  and  even  their  int©:. 
grity  impugned.  One  individuaU  who  occupied,  during  the 
Syrian  war  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  a  most  delicate  and  important 
position, — and  who,  on  account  of  the  self-sufiicient  egotism  of 
his ^rman«,  is  jocosely  said  throughout  the  East  to  imt^ne 
*  himself  a  Roman  consul, — is  reported  to  have  secretly  receiv«l 
presents  from  Abdallah  Pacha,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
politic  to  be  seen  to  hold  any  communication  with  him. 
Another,  whose  Tory  leanings  are  notorious,  is  stated  to  ha*e 
been  seen  parading  the  streets  of  Smyrna,  boastfully  covered 
with  the  decoration  of  Russian  orders,  at  a  time  when  Russia 
was  striking  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  England,  through  the 
sides  of  our  ancient  ally,  Turkey — namely,  in  the  campa^^ 
of  1829.  The  consulship  to  Aleppo — which  was  suggested 
by  memorials  sent  to  the  foreign  office  nine  months  previous 
to  its  creation  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  immediately  on 
his  taking  office  in  November  183<l,  was  at  once  conferred 
by  his  Grace  on  Mr.  Werry,  a  Tory,  to  whom  also  Rusatan 
predilections  have  been  generally  imputed.  The  delicacy  of  the 
position,  as  connected  with  the  expedition  upon  the  Euphrates, 
an  expedition  avowedly  obstructed  by  Russia  and  Mehemet 
Pacha,  must  be  obvious  and  requires  no  additional  commenU 

There  is  another  radical  vice  in  the  structure  of  the 
Levant  consulships,  which  requires  immediate  correction; 
the  more  so  that  it  has  been  complained  of  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and,  although  mitigated,  still  remains.  We 
mean  the  employment  of  alien  consuls  to  represent  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  this  great  country. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  Italians,  some  Greeks,  and  some 
constitute  a  hybrid  compound  of  the  two.  The  gross 
absurdity  of  employing  these  aliens  will  be  the  more  readily 
inferred  when  we  state  the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  these 
men,  having  no  English  association  whatever,  have  been 
allowed  to  represent  contemporaneously  the  interests  /of 
England  and  of  Russia.  All  the  authors  of  the  best  au- 
thenticated voyages  to  the  Levant  are  unanimous  upon  this 
point.  Toumefort  gives  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  a  full  assemblage 
of  these  personages  at  Smyrna.  Captain  Light  gives  a  similar 
sketch  en  gros  of  a  rSunion  at  Lamaki.  Captain  Beaufort, 
who  was  employed  in  1812  by  the  admiralty  to  survey  the 
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cpast  of  A»ia  Minor,  speaking  of  the  inland  of  Cos  says, 
^*  Many  circumstances  point  out  this  island  as  a  proper  place 
^*  for  the  establishment  of  a  British  vice-consul,  provided 
<<  always  that  he  were  a  British  subject.  The  miserable 
^^  and  venal  natives  who  now  fill  that  important  office  in 
*^  most  parts  of  the  Levant,  disgrace  the  national  flag;  they 
'^  are  equally  useless  in  a  commercial  or  political  point  of 
"  view.**  The  work  of  Captain  Beaufort  is  an  official  work. 
His  statement  of  the  grievance  of  alien  consuls  in  the  Levant^ 
may  therefore  fairly  be  deemed  official ;  and  we  ask,  how  is 
it  that  the  evil,  thus  authenticated,  has  been  remedied? 
After  a  series  of  representations  to  the  foreign  office  on  this 
•t^bject,  continued  for  several  years  (we  do  not  say  this  idly  and 
.vaguely,  but  from  personal  knowledge),  some  substitutions  of 
iQritish  vice<x>nsuls  in  the  room  of  aliens  have  taken  place;  but 
Hi  rapid  glance  round  the  shores  of  the  Levant  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  general  character  of  the  abuse  remains  unne- 
pressed  up  to  the  present  day.  At  Jaffa  Damiati  still  repre«- 
acuta  British  interests ;  another  Damiati,  his  son,  still  acts  as 
ir]i;e<;onsul  at  Ramla.  At  Tripoli  our  consular  agent  is  Catzi* 
ffisy  a  Greek ;  and  the  leaning  of  all  the  old  commercial  Greeks 
to  Russia  is  perfectly  notorious.  Ferroni  ♦  is  at  Scandiroon. 
At  Cyprus,  within  half  a  day's  sail  of  Scandiroon,  and 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  might  be  made  the  most  impor- 
tant British  commercial  station  in  the  whole  Levant,  Von-» 
4i«lano,  an  Italian,  still  represents  the  interests  of  Britain,  ands 
we  believe,  those  of  Russia  and  Austria  at  the  same  time. 

We  shall  hereafter  proceed  to  prove  the  immense  value  d 
this  position — partly  from  corroborated  evidence  of  every 
class  topographical,  political,  and  conmiercial— partly  frosa 
<lfficial  statements.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  complete  our 
survey  of  the  sea-shores  of  the  Levant.  If  the  large  portion 
of  these  shores  from  Jaffa  to  Scandiroon,  including  Cyprus, 
kas  been  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  aliens,  another 
large  portion  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  extending  wes6« 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  a  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  substituted  for  Ferroni, 
we'  iflien  vice-consul  at  Scandiroon ;  Piccioti  preceded  Werry  at  Aleppo.  Pisani, 
^ifirogueman  ai  Conttantinople,  still  discharges  functions  as  fUlI  of  responsibtliff 
«■•  Ikote  of  the  Ambassador  himseli 
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ward  from  Scandiroon  to  the  magnificent  bay  of  Macri,  icind 
even  to  the  commodious  station  of  the  island  of  Cos,  at  the 
extreme  angle  of  the  south-western  shore  of  Anatolia,  has  been 
left  without  any  consular  guardianship  whatever.  Although 
Captain  Beaufort's  official  report  had  pressed  upon  Ae 
government  the  importance  of  the  whole  line  to  the  interests 
of  British  commerce,  it  was  left  without  one  consul,  during 
the  time  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  advancing  from  Adala  to 
Constantinople  along  the  great  road  through  Konieh  aiiii 
Kutaieh,  which  crosses  Asia  Minor  in  a  diagonal  directidti 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  From  Tarsus  two  roads  com* 
municated  with  his  direct  line  of  march,  one  on  the  M^i&t 
tow^xls  Adana,  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles ;  the  otti^ 
through  the  ^^  Cilician  Gates,""  which  Alexander  passed  in- Ms 
march  upon  Issus  in  the  bay  of  Scandiroon.  Again,  a  idiA 
kads  from  Kelendri,  a  Caramanian  sea  port  thirty  mil^  molrtli 
of  Cyprus,  and  from  Anemour,  a  trading  town,  in  a  dir^ 
line  to  Konieh.  Other  roads  communicate  with  Kutaieh,  tr&A 
Adalia,  a  large  and  populous  trading  town  in  the  gdlph^irf 
that  name,  and  from  M acri.  The  last  road  is  that  by  whft&h 
Che  government  messengers  proceed  from  Constantinof^'^ll^ 
Cyprus  and  to  Egypt.  All  these  important  stations  wesid 
wkhout  consular  or  political  agents  at  the  time  we  notice^  alil^ 
we  believe  still  remain  so.  A  Venetian  merchant  named 
Castilliani,  who  made  his  fortune  during  the  late  war  by 
exporting  com  from  the  rich  plains  of  Tarsus  Anemour  anMt 
Adalia,  acted  some  few  years  ago  as  our  consular  agent  iH 
Tarsus;  but  whether  he  did  so  at  the  time  we  name  we 
cannot  say.  At  all  these  points  we  recommend  agents  to  Im 
appointed  under  the  new  bill,  uniting  the  political  and  cool-' 
mercial  character.  A  consular  circle,  or  jurisdiction,  i^utd 
embrace  the  Caramanian  coast,  and  have  its  centre  of  autho<> 
rity  in  Cyprus,  under  a  British  resident  or  consul-general. 

We  have  stated  a  few  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  recommeMi 
these  appointments  and  this  centralisation.  There  are  otbaiW 
not  less  urgent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weary  the  reader  with 
historical  evidence  of  the  commercial  advantages  connected 
with  the  local  position  of  Cyprus,  since  a  glance  at  the  map. 
of  the  Levant  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  We 
might  otherwise  dwell  upon  the  facts— that  it  was  one  of  ibe 
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earliest  commercial  stations  in  the  East; — that  this  jsland  wanT 
one  of  the  first  recorded  maritime  powers — the  people  of  Citiurm 
(Chittim)  being,   anciently,  only  another  name  for  a  mari- 
time people ; — that  it  was  considered  as  a  granary,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  mineral  wealth,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  theRomans; 
—that   it  was   the  richest  commercial   seat  of  the  Knights 
Templars;— -and   that,  previous  to   the  obstinate  and  san- 
guinary campaign  during  which  the  Turks  won  it  from  the 
Venetians,    its    accumulation    of    commercial    wealth    must 
have  been  adequate  to  the  number  and  populousness  of  its 
cities,  and    its  well-fortified  sea  ports.     Nicosia  its  capital, 
previous  to  the  siege  of  the  Turks,  was  larger  than  London 
one  hundred  years  ago.     It  is  recorded  to  have  contained  six 
cathedrals  and  nearly  three  hundred  churches.      The  long 
sieges  maintained  by  Lamaki  and  Famagusta  against  all  the 
n(^aritime  force  of  Sultan  Solyman,  prove  the  power  which 
tlieir  inhabitants  derived  from  commercial  wealth.     Since  its 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  Cyprus  has  been  decaying  in  produc- 
tiveness, having  neither  been  governed  under  the  eye  of  the 
sultan,  nor  as  an  independent  pachalic ;  and  having  been  con- 
sidered ai  mere  appanage  to  the  seraglio,  and  cK>nsigned  as  a 
source  of  luxurious  revenue  to  the  kislar  aga,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs.     Notwithstanding  this  neglect  and  discourage*^ 
m^t,  there  is  no  traveller  of  any  note,  who  has  visited  it  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  does  not  speak,  in  the  same  warad 
and  singularly  concurrent  terms,  of  its  vast  capabilities  and  the 
almost  spontaneous  productiveness  of  its  vegetation.    We  must 
refer  generally  to  the  successive  authors  who  have  visited 
and    described    it    (including    Mariti,    one    of  the  earliest 
and  most  capable  writers   after  the  Turkish  conquest),  for 
proofs  of  its  restricted,  but  irrepressible,  fertility.     Ali  Bey, 
who  visited  the  island  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  I^evant 
m  the  years  180C  and  1807,  upon  a  commercial  mission  from 
Napoleon,  made  a  communication  to  the  Porte  respecting  the 
dormant  resources  of  Cyprus,  and  the  best  means  of  deve- 
loping  tliem.     He  says — 

*'  8i  ia  population  auginentait  au  d6gT6  dont  je  crois  l*tle  de  Chypre  &mc«p* 
tiUe;  8i  une  constitution  liberale  assurait  la  liberty  et  la  propri^t^  individue)ie» 
tm  l^isant  disparaitrc,  autaut  que  possible,  larivaJit6  dcs  cultes,  cette  isle  pwrrait 
dtivenir  Tun  de)i  pays  let iilus  hi'ureiu  de  la  tcrreJ" — (  Voyages  d' Ali  Bey ^  Puris,  1814. 

vVl.  11.,  p.  15  J.; 
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Captain  Kinneir,  who  in  1818  and  1814  visited  this  island 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Caramania  in  a  semi-official  characjter^ 
on  behalf  of  the  East  India  company,  concurs  with  Ali  Hfy  v, , 
he  speaks  of  the  wheat  of  Cyprus,  and  the  bread  made  of  it,  fui. . 
the  finest  in  the  world.     He  adds,  that  rice  and  sugar  would . 
grow  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  produce  of  every  la|ul. 
flourishes  there.    But  enough  has  been  said  of  its  productiy|S, 
capabilities.  ,    , 

Its  geographical  importance  as  a  political  position  mustj||i^/ 
obvious  to  the  least  practised  eye.     A  survey  of  the  map  ^oj^^^i 
demonstrate  the  facility,  which  it  affords,  for  rapid  communicih  . 
tioB  with  the  three  important  districts  of  Asia  Minor  Syria  an4., 
Egypt — with  the  projected  routes  to  India  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  new  monarchy  of  Greece,  whethef . 
insular  or  continental.    It  seems  formed  by  nature,  with  its  fiyc^^ 
ports — Cerina  on  the  north — BafTo  on  the  west — Famagui^ti*,. 
and  Larnaki  on  the  east — and  Limasol  on  the  80uth,-*to  b€S| , 
come  a  depot  for  the  commercial  commodities  of  those  count^c^. 
and  the  focus  of  a  political  preponderance  in  the  aifairs  of  )th)^^ 
Levant.    A  few  brief  topographical  details  will  complete  our, 
argument.     A  short  road  of  sixteen  miles,  running  due  nprtl^ 
leads  to  the  port  of  Cerina,  which  is  the  station  of  the  Turkish 
packet  boat  communicating  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Ca]^{ 
mama,  and  which   may   be    always  seen  from  the  heights 
about  Cerina.     Ealendri  is  the  opposite  port,  on  the  Carama^. 
nian  coast.   The  direct  distance  is  rather  more  than  thirty  mile^ 
and  die  passage  sometimes  occupies  half-a-day,  sometimes  morf^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  wind.    Now  a  steam-boat  coul4. 
eSect  this  passage,  if  it  were  requisite,  in  an  hour  or  an  hol^; 
and  a  half.    And  here  we  may  remark,  that  coal  mines,  sujh 
pected  by  Ali  Bey  to  have  existed  in  Cyprus,  have  been  r^ 
cently  discovered  on  the  opposite  Syrian  coast  at  Beyroot* 
Thus  fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  boats  would  not  be  wanting 
if  rapid  communication  by  steam  were  necessary.  / 

That  it  has  been,  or  may  be  necessary,  a  few  words  will 
at  all  events  leave  grounds  for  inferring.  From  the  heights 
above  Cerina,  with  a  good  glass,  may  be  seen  the  maritime 
coast  of  Adana  where  Ibrahim  Pacha,  not  improbably  under 
the  dictation,  at  all  events  under  the  cognizance  of  Russii^  is 
at  this  very  time  making  the  most  formidable  naval  and  nu$- 
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t^y  ,p^jepa^tioni|  fot,ajiqU^  advance  tlirough  Asia  MnKNr  jupon 
^QQ^ttoA^k^c^le,     Ilroxn  Cape  St.  Andrew,  the  extreme  eaatenn 
ppjipit  of  Cjppis,  Si  j^HTveiUance  of  bis  operations  from  Ayas 
tp,  ^dana  inight  b^  eifected.    A  direct  road  running  due  ncnth 
i^^iE9:'9ectft:th^  circuitpus  line  of  his  march  at  Konieh,  while  it  ia 
§g$^|i  int^^ected  at  Kutanieh  by  two  more  roads,  the  one  pro*- 
^fi^i^g  frpm  Adalia,  and  the  other  from  Macri.    The  road 
from  Tarsus  also  proceeds  due  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
tY^ci^n  gfiX^  (which  might  be  easily  fortified  so  as  to  be  im- 
b]^)  and  falls,  before  reaching  them,  into  the  main  road 
)g^  Adana  to  Konieh.   It  is  at  the  above  points  on  the  caast 
){|Car<^mania,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  evident  in  case 
d^  ^  ,Yrar,  whether  moral  or  physical,  with  Russia,  that  we 
^VtSS^i*  the  estfibli^ment  of  vice-consuls  communicating  witli 
vn^,  phi?f,  a  consul-general  or  political  resident,  at  Nioona  in 
(^|^rus«   Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  admirably  centralised 
his  position  there  would  be— like  a  spider  in  the  centre 
j|)js  web,  he  would  grasp  at  the  same  time  all  the  lines 
^.,pc^munication  with  the  four  most  important  districts  of 
tiljf  lEast,    A  southern  road  leads  to  the  £g3rptian  sea  port 
(^..Cyprus;  an  eastern,  to  its  Syrian  sea  ports;  a  northern 
lllf.its  Caramanian  sea  port;   and  a  western  to  a  sea  port 
fgiff^municating  with  Greece,  Constantinople^  and  Malta,    it 
Ij^ains  to  be  i^wn  that  the  maritime  points  on  the  aouthem 
g^^^oasts  of  Caramania,   to  which  we  have  adverted,  aoe 
iqfpoctant  as  commercial  not  less  than  political  stations.    Let 
j^^gin  with  Macri,  and  take  Captain  Beaufort'^B  official  ch». 
i^pter  of  it.    He  speaks  of  the  bay  as  ^one  of  the  most 
^|, magnificent  roadsteads  in  the  East ;  "^  and  adds,  that  ^^  it  ii 
^,*^iadmirably  adapted  for  watering,  refitting,  and  provisioning 
f  ^  iQu^  shipping.'"    The  town  of  Macri  is  situated  in  an  exoeUeot 
))4^b^ur  at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  and  safe  gulfiA,  and  carriea 
Qjpi.an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  tar,  salt,  cattle,  com^  and 
piTovisions.    It  also  contains  the  post  house  for  the  Turkish 
ipe^qngers  to  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
^.^.t^t.Thc  town  of  Adalia,^  we  learn  from  the  same  authonty^ 
%}fi  ^auti£ully  situated  round  a  convenient  harbour,  in  the 
^\  great  bay  of  Adalia ;  the  peculation  is  from  eight  to  ten 
^^  t^ouitand.'"      The  country  is  described    as    superb,    the 
qljij^te  being  rendered  delightful  by  alternate  seat-hrerses. 
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Tlie  production  of  corn  and  fruit  is  fn'ofuse.  Large  mippU^itf 
wheat,  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  were  exported  to  Sptdn 
and  Portugal,  during  the  peninsular  war.  Captain  Kimiril^ 
says^  that  the  bread,  made  of  this  com,  was  the  best  he  evef^ 
maembered  taadng.  Captain  Beaufort  adds,  that  the  baxa^r 
appeared  to  be  well  stocked,  and  that  he  saw  thore  cloths 
itnd  hard-ware  of  English  manufacture.  Anemour  to  th^ 
west  of  Kalendri,  which  may  be  considered  its  sea  lp^9U 
18  a  town  nearly  similar  in  size,  and  possessing  similar  advan- 
tages, to  Adalia,  but  is  fortified  in  so  superior  a  man  iic^ 
as^to  strike  all  European  voyagers,  who  approach  it.  Tanius 
is  situated  twelve  miles  inward  from  the  coast,  on  tte 
river  Cydnus,  and  has  a  scala  or  landing  place  on  the 
sea  shore;  the  river  is  described  as  being  deep  within  tlie 
bar,  and  160  feet  wide.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Beaufort^! 
survey  it  was  surrounded  by  com  fields,  its  bazaars  weri 
well  stocked,  and  it  was  characterised  by  a  general  look 
of  business.  Captain  Einneir  says,  that  it  is  situated  in  a 
fiartile  vale  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cydnus;  the  hdUsiit 
whiQh  are  <^  hewn  stone,  and  with  flat  roofs,  being  intersected  by 
gardens  and  orchards ;  and  that  its  population  is  about  thirty 
tiiousand ;  that  it  contains  several  baths,  mosques,  and 
handsome  caravansaries,  besides  St  PauFs  church,  a  cathedtut 
belonging  to  the  Greek  christians  and  dedicated  to  the 
apostle,  who  was  bom  here;  ^*that  the  surrounding  country  is 
^  most  prolific  in  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  sesame, 
^^  cotton,  and  fruits ;  that  its  bazaars  were  well  stocked ;  that 
^  it  exported  copper,  tobacco,  and  gall  nuts;  and  that  it  ini« 
^  ported  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  from  Egypt,  woollen  and  cotton 
^  manufactures  and  hardware  from  Malta.*"  A  survey  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  Cararoanian  coast  does  not  fall  within  the 
Boope  of  this  inquiry ;  neverthdess,  an  accurate  familiarity  with 
it  is  likely  to  be,  at  no  distant  time,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  British  commercial  interests.  For  the  most  authentic  as 
well  as  the  most  ample  and  minute  details  retpecting  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Caramanian  coast,  we  must  refer  to  Captain 
Beauforf  8  official  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty ;  not  only  is  his  description  of 
the  coast  most  scarchingly  and  scru]>ulously  careful,  but  it  ia 
aocompanied  by  the  most  correct  chart,  on  a  large  scaU?,  nbw 
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exUlnt.  •  A  few  paints  connected  with  it  may  however,  be 
briefly  and  usefully  thrown  into  stronger  rdief. 
*  That  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Macri  to  the  Bay  of 
StEEandiroon,  is  thickly  studded  with  the  most  interesting  ruins' 
of 'magnificent  and  powerful  cities,  is  a  matter  rather  for 
antiquarian  than  commercial  consideration.  Some  surprise 
at' the  neglect  of  these  monuments  by  literati,  may  however  be 
reasonably  indulged ;  for  although  a  portion  of  these  magni- 
ficent ruins  has  been  preserved  by  the  labours  of  the 
Dilettanti  society,  another  large  portion  of  them  has  been 
solely  brought  to  light  by  a  naval  officer  employed  on  the 
dry  and  technical  details  of  a  maritime  survey.  The  anti* 
quarian  fact,  however,  has  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
commercial  view  we  are  taking;  since  this  line  of  coast,  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  federated 
republics  of  the  ancient  world  (and  we  believe  that  the 
representative  principle  of  federation,  falsely  by  Rousseau 
considered  to  be  a  modern  invention,  may  be  even  traced  to 
the  Lycian  republics),  supplies  primd  facie  evidence  of  the 
natural  productiveness,  as  well  as  the  commercial  capabilities,  of' 
thd  district.  Weshall  therefore  briefly  record,  that  Captain  Beau* 
fcHTt,  having  in  view  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  by  a  power  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  that  object,  states  generally,  what 
might  be  readily  inferred  from  the  antiquarian  fact  to  which 
we  have  above  adverted,  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  is 
thronged  with  admirable  stations  for  the  British  navy  whether 
mercantile  or  warlike.  He  specifies  the  individual  instances  of 
this  allegation  seriatim^  as  he  proceeds  with  his  survey.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  Selinti,  a  few  miles  westward  of  Anemour, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  C}rprus,  and  commanding  a  cross 
road  to  Konieh,  he  states  that  it  might  be  fortified  and 
rendered  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar ;  and  he  supplies  in  his 
diart  different  views  of  the  rock  of  Selinti,  which  in  reality 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  physical  characteristics  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  So  he  says  that  Cape  Cavaliero  and 
the  island  of  Castelrosso, — both  strong  stations  of  the  com- 
nianderies  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  the  one  commanding  the  great  Bay  of  Ay  as,  the  seat  of 
Ibiahim    Pacha^s    present    preparations;     the    other,    the 
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magnificent  Bay  of  Adalia,^*might  be  rendered  impregnable 
as  British  naval  stations.  He  adds^  that  Castelrostt>  has ^a  snug* ' 
^^  harbour,  which  will  admit  merchant  vessels  of  anv  size  tto 
**  moor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses.^  Of  the  Bayo^ 
Phinika,  between  the  Bay  of  Adalia  and  the  Bay  of  Maoris- 
he  speaks  in  the  same  terms;  he  adds  that  Fhinika  bas  a- 
''  convenient  harbour  and  anchorage,  that  two  rivers  fall  ]ntO< 
^^  the  harbour,  and  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  wooding, 
"  watering,  and  provisioning  the  British  shipping.^  We  have 
hinted  at  the  circumstances,  under  which  Captain  Beaufort  wlafci 
induced  to  suggest  the  advantage  of  these  naval  stations  (a 
the  British  government:  the  fear  entertained,  at  the  time} 
when  he  wrote,  was  not  that  the  machinations  or  aggressiona 
of  Russia  should  convert  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  its  coasts,  to  the  injury  of  British  interests,  commeiH 
cial  or  political ;  the  fear  then  was,  that  Asia  Minor  migiit 
have  been  converted  into  a  road  to  India  by  the  grett 
conqueror,  vrith  whose  exploits  the  world  was  then  ringing,  and 
to  whose  project  of  Indian  aggression  Russia  has  succeeded'. 
It  was  under  the  latter  impression  tliat  Captain  Kinneir^. 
officially  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  makes  t\y^ 
fcdlowing  singular  statement  and  striking  suggestion  rea*' 
pecting  Cyprus,  which  will  complete  our  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  whole  station,  and  confirm  our  argument  as 
to  the  advantage,  or  rather  necessity,  of  such  a  new  consular 
circle  or  jurisdiction,  as  we  have  recommended. 

"  The  possession  of  Cyprus  would  give  to  England  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  place  at  her  disposal  the  future  destinies  of  tlie  Levant; 
Egypt  and  Syria  would  soon  become  her  tributaries;  and  she  would  acquire  an 
overawing  poiitlon  in  respect  to  Asia  Minor;  by  which  the  Porte  might  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  check,  and  the  encroachments  rf  Russia  in  this  quarter  retard£4$ 
if  not  prevented.  It  would  increase  her  commerce  in  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
give  her  the  distribution  of  the  rich  wines,  silks,  and  other  produce  of  that  fine 
island,  and  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  of  Anatolia.  It  is  of  easy  defence 
and,  under  a  liberal  government,  would,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  ampfy 
repay  the  charge  of  its  own  establishment,  and  afford  the  most  abundant  supplier 
to  our  fleet  at  a  trifling  expense." — (Kinneir*s  Journey  through  Asia  Minora  Sfc^ 

p.  I8t5.;  '  ' 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  are  limiting  ourselv^sb^  jii 
this  inquiry,  to  the  Turkish  and  Levant  trade.  The  p^vif 
consular  creation,  which  we  recommend^  has  an  especial  vifiw 
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toiiiieiprotection  of  that  trade.    Other  oonsulships,  either  on 

Iht..  eboreB  of  the   Euxine,  in  Persia^  or  on   the   line  of 

Our  commercial  communications,  establiahed  or  to  be  esta- 

bUrfied,  .with  Persia  or  with  India,  will  naturally  suggest 

tbemselvieB.    They  may  be,  without  inconyenience,  left  to  the 

QP^ration  of  the  new  bill  carried  through  both  Houses  of 

P^Iian^ent,    **  tor    better    defining    the    power   and  juris- 

'^f ,  fiction  of  His  Majesty^s  consuls  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.^ 

!l|y^tcannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  some  epuration  of  the  alien 

^c^ulships  along  the  western  shores  of  Syria  and  Cyprus,  is 

qf«fte^lpIated,  and  will  be  effected,  by  the  bill.     We  have 

a44uA^  arguments  sufficient  to  show  that  all  the  new  and 

i^l^pfpved  consulships  should  now  intermix  the  political  with 

Ifi^. commercial  character.     The  aggressions  of  Busaia  are  of  a 

i^iff^  commercial  and  political  nature.     In  order  to  prevent 

l^j  effectually  from  proceeding  with  those  aggressions,  it  is 

by^pome  incumbent  on  the  statesmen  of  this  maritime  country^ 

t^jsyrrpund  her  with  a  cordon  of  consulships,  throughout  th^ 

wpfiiifi  extent  of  maritime  coast,  which  she  either  touches  or 

ioA^ences,  or  overawes.  This  is  the  most  obvious  and  convenienC 

8eGm:;^ty  we  can  take,  for  her  being  obliged  to  keep  the  peace*' 

\yje.  dp  not  recommend  war  with  Russia,  if  it  can  be  avoided^ 

ij^  measures  and  her  language  — did  we  look  on  her  in  any  oth^ff  i 

Ughti  than  as  a  semi-civilised  and  dishonourably  ov^reaching 

Wfnpy^-r-'bave  often,  both  indirectly  and  overtly,  been  tantamoonli 

to .  .btdligerent  acts.     But  adroitly  to  avoid  war,  while  we 

pc^cifically  counteract  her  craft,  is  in  reality  to  employ  her 

own  weapons  against  herself.     With  big  words  of  warlike 

menace  on  her  lips,  which,  like  a  bully,  she  employs  to  extoct^ 

assent  or  to  silence  opposition,  Russia  trembles  at  the  idea  of 

wiMT.     This  portion  has  been  fully  established  in  a  fiHrmer 

paper  of  this  Review,  and  it  is  not  requisite  to  recapitulate  the 

argument.     The  whole  tenor  of  her  commercial  and  of  her 

dif^matic  acta  nuist  be  considered  as  decidedly  hostile  to  . 

England,  and  of  a  character  virtuaUy,  although  not  ostensibly 

beltigerent 

The  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  the  pen  rather  than  with 
tlie  bayonet.  The  warfare  of  diplomacy  must  precede  the 
warfare  of  arms ;  the  political  readents,  whom  we  recommend, 
will  constitute  a  chain  of  advanced  posts,  for  die  protection 


of  Britkh  ioteresU.  prmoM  to  die  dmw  of  actnl  vaiftre^ 
when  that  dajof  actitfl  wmftn  iUl  coDe;  for  altiMHigh  it  k 
oar  frm  oooTictiaa  that  wmr  widi  Rnm  ■•▼  be,  mat. 
ooght  to  lie  dAucd  —  aaoe  to  null  m^  a  ivor  with  Imi^ 
iamamburdy^  vouM  be  to  play  a  card  inio  the  hawb  of  tlie 
■  ■'■■■'■  of  £iig:ltth  and  all  ImmaB  Hbertr — it  is  auafrif 
panibkv  eaoadaing  die  relative  poHtioD  of  Eaglaad  om 
bend^  tbat  a  bostile  oolHsian  can  be  whiinatdT  avcvtod. 
She  has  hendf,  in  tbat  official  docnvient  to  wfai^  «e  bat^ 
lefoifd,  adnitted  the  fact,  that,  openly  tar  not,  her 
poatioo  towards  England  moat  always  be  that  of  a  hoilSe 
power;  to  be  the  firiend  of  Ei^land,  she  there  sttted^ 
was  to  be  her  enemy.  Her  undisguiaed  intentkms  upon 
Turkey — her  tariffs  apon  British  commerce, — her  aTOwed 
designs  upon  British  India* — all  these  indications  prove  dttt 
the  avoidance  of  an  ultimate  collision  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  mere  development  of  her  physical  icsouices  and  die 
Meditcnanean  vent,  which  die  is  natundly  prompted  to  seek*' 
far  dieir  rdief,  must  alone  contribute  to  produoe  the  oolliriDn* 
No  statesmanriiip  can  counteract,  although  it  may  delay,  diiii 
natural  growth  of  effect  from  cause.  Again,  her  moral  pori^ 
tion  in  the  midst  c^  the  war  of  opinion,  which  has  alreadj^ 
b^un,  which  she  has  fostered  and  supported  (sowing,  fcr  sdfUK 
ends  of  her  own,  the  seed  which  will  prove  dn^on^s  teeth  to^ 
hm-),  and  which  will  certainly  not  cease  until  it  has  made  flM* 
cireuit  of  the  world — will  accelerate  the  inevitable  crisis.' 
**  There  is  one  war  of  bombs,^  says  a  Russian  statesman,  who,^  • 
exhibits  in  the  Portfolio,  ^  and  another  war  of  opinions.* 
Nothing  can  be  more  true;  and  the  side  which  Russia  most 
take  in  the  latter  war  is  equally  evident. 

That  she  has  identified  herself  with  the  cause  of  alisolute 
goivemments  against  free  institutions,  whether  in  Spain  or  Italy^ 
in  Poland  or  in  Turkey,  in  the  north  or  in  the  south  of  Europe^ 
is  completely  proved.    The  time  will  shortly  come, — and  she^ ' 
has  herself  announced  her  conviction  that  it  will  come, — whttl^  ^ 
a  union  will  be  indispensable  between  all  the  free  states  of  the*  • 

_r W 

♦  In  an  official  gazette,  published  at  Moscow,  in  reply  to  the  parHailirtitarf' 
ceriMirea  of  the  atrocioua  Warsaw  speech,  she  thrcatena  that  she  will  dictate  pl4ts  •' 
to  the  turbulent  islanders,  at  Calcutta.  , , . . .   ;  [  i  «< 
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world,  against  the  unintermitted  encroachments  of  her  ambition. 
She  feels  that  the  great  battle  of  opinion  is  rapidly  drawing  on, 
when  England  and  herself  will  be  compelled  to  take  opposite 
sidte  in  the  Cheroneean  struggle.  She  has  long  avowed  it 
by  her  acts,  and  now  she  makes  the  announcement  in  official 
terms.  England  must  reflect  that  every  blow  aimed  hencefortli 
at  liberal  forms  of  govermnent  modelled  after  her  own,  is  a 
Udw  aimed  at  herself.  A  shout  of  joy  is  raised  by  a  stipen- 
diary press,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  at  every  fresh  triumph  of 
JUissia  over  free  institutions.  To  her  the  absolutists  of  Europe 
kok  for  countenance  and  support ;  to  her  the  conformers — 
the  conservatives  of  this  country  look,  as  to  the  lever  which 
flbdil  one  day  re-elevate  them  to  their  lost  ascendancy  of 
mischief; 

"  The  damned  in  Padalon  acclaim 
Their  great  deliverer's  name." 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  the  plain  and  pithy  recommen- 
dation, with  the  spirit  of  which  it  has  been  our  wish  to  pervade 
the  whole  argument  and  drift  of  this  paper.  No  war  with 
Russia  at  present ;  but  let  England  be  prepared  for  it  when 
it  oomes^  as  come  it  wilL  Let  a  diplomatic  warfare^  con- 
•ducted  by  welUselected  agents  and  with  a  well-organised  nnity 
(sfsystemy  precede  the  warfare  of  arms.  The  Levant  should 
be  ihe  chief  seat  of  that  diplomatic  war  of  outposts.  An 
improved  consular  organization,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  England  and  Turkey 
combined,  will  constitute  the  most  vital  element  of  that  prepa- 
ratory warfare.  May  wisilonrh  preside  over  the  selection  and 
application  of  its  instruments. 
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A  Journey  from  India  to  England,  ij*c.,  in  the  Year  ISUL 
By  LieuteDont-Colonel  Johnson,  C.B.,  2  vols.    London: 

Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England, 
4*0.,  Sf'c.j  in  the  year  lS24f.  By  Cagtain  the  Hte. 
George  Keppel,  2  vols.     London:  1827.  •     /  irfi 

Travels  from  India  to  England^  S^'c,  in  the  years  189M. 
By  James  Edward  Alexander,  Esq.,  2  vols.  lj6nAtfri: 
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Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia^  cj-c,  in  the  yeitr  VS\!t, 
By  Captain  Moretz  Von  Kotzebue,  translated  fil6fairiKb 
German,  8vo.     London :  1819. 

Fifteen  Months  Pilgrimage  through  untrodden  Tracts  of 
Khuzistan  and  Persia^  <S-c.,  <S-c.,  in  the  years  iSSl'^nef 
1832.  By  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  Esq.,  8vo.,  li'  volp. 
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We  resume,  as  we  promised,  the  subject  treated  in  the 
second  article  of  our  fourth  number,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  and  character  of .  iSie 
remaining  classes  of  the  Persian  people.  That  comprehending 
the  military  and  employis  has  been  described.  We  eMl 
Aow  proceed  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned  ordct«, 
which  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  class,  m  'un- 
pprtance  if  not  in  numbers,  though  even  in  numbers  it  is  vciy 
considerable ;  while  its  influence,  like  that  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions among  ourselves,  pervades  every  rank  and  order  of 
society.  Any  man  may  enter  it,  and  by  talent  and  piety, 
real  or  afl*ected,  rise  to  the  highest  oflices  and  estimation; 
but  it  receives  its  principal  supply  from  among  the  citizens 
and  cultivators. 

The  ecclesiastical  portion  of  this  class,  which  also  com- 
prises the  lawyers,  is  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  and 
embraces  a  variety  of  grades  from  the  Moojtehed  down  to 
the  lowest  MooUah.  Formerly  there  existed  a  chief  pontiff, 
or  head  of  the  clergy,  under  the  title  of  Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 
who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  nominated  the 
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principal  judges  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  high  office,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  SuiTaveans,  and  the  incumbent  of 
which  had  arrived  at  an  excessive  and  dangerous  height  of 
power  tinder  the  feeble  reign  of  the  pious  but  weak  Shah 
Stiltaun  Hoossein,  was  abolished  by  Nader  Shah.  That 
strong-minded  but  arbitrary  monarch,  immediately  after  being 
crowned,  assembled  the  principal  priests,  and  asked  them  in 
what  way  the  immense  revenues  which  they  enjoyed  (amount- 
ing, according  to  Hanway,  to  nearly  a  million  sterling)  were 
C9^^ended  ?  **  In  supporting  priests,  colleges,  and  mosques,^ 
mid  they,  **  in  which  latter  we  continually  pray  for  the  success 
••  of  our  sovereigns." — "  Your  prayers  have  been  unaccept- 
**  able  to  the  Almighty  then,*"  said  Nader,  "  for  it  appears 
^  that  the  empire  has  suffered  its  greatest  decline  when  your 
•*  order  was  most  encouraged; — we  must  appropriate  your 
•*  wealth  to  those  who  have  saved  it — my  brave  soldiers*." 

Fearless  of  consequences,  he  seized  almost  the  whole  church 
property.  But  it  was  an  impolitic  and  shortsighted  measure, 
fbr  it  made  the  whole  body  his  enemies,  and,  aS  the  ancient 
envy  created  by  their  wealth  gave  way  to  pity  and  compassion 
for  their  fallen  condition,  their  preaching  against  him  was 
attended  with  greater  effect. 

Moojteheds  are  now  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood. 
They  exercise  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  former  pontiff^ 
wifihoot  possessing  their  revenues.  In  the  whole  kingdom 
thtre  are  seldom  above  three  or  four  of  them,  who  reside  at 
the  principal  places  of  religious  resort,  and  in  the  chief  citietf, 
as  Mushed,  Koom,  Tehran,  Tabreez,  or  Sheerauz.  They 
are  elected  by  each  other,  but  their  importance  and  reputatidnf, 
and  consequently  their  wealth,  depend  upon  superior  sanc- 
tity and  reputed  wisdom  and  virtue.  One  great  source  erf 
profit  to  a  Moojtehed  is  the  money  committed  to  his  Care  for 
distribution  in  charity;  for  as  many  pious  and  charitable 
persons  are  at  a  loss  for  worthy  objects  on  whom  they  m$lf 
bestow  their  alms,  they  entrust  them  to  some  priest  in  the  en- 
jojrment  of  a  high  character  for  sanctity,  to  distribute  for  them 
-^thus  at  once  avoiding  trouble  and  responsibility :  and  the 
holy  man,  considering  himself  fairly  included  among  the  objects 
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intended  by  the  donor,  takes  care  thai  a  coiisidefmble:poitjpi(i 
shall  be  thus  worthily  applied.  \ 

The  same  system,  on  a  greater  or  less  scale,  is  pursued  by. 
all  orders  of  the  priesthood,  the  lowest  of  which  descend  for 
a  Uvidihood  to  every  possible  shift  of  meanness  and  deception*.' 
Some  profess  judicial  astrology >  and  make  money  by  reading . 
horoscopesi  interpreting  dreams,  and  telling  fortunate  hours 
for  the  guidance  of  the  unlearned  in  their  secular  pursuits^,. 
The  majority  of  the  priesthood  however  is,  in  some  shape., 
or  other,  attached  to  mosques  and  shrines  in  the  various  dt^  ^ 
and  towns  of  the  empire.    Each  mosque  or  shrine  of  ariy 
consequence  has  a  MootwuUee,  who  manages  its  temp^cal. 
affairs;  a  Peaishnumaz,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  reafi^ . 
of  the  service  to  the  congregation,  who  follow  him  in  (jie^ 
prescribed  prayers  and  genuflections;     and  a  Muezzin  or., 
crier  to  prayers.     Besides  these  there  is  always  a   host  .p£. 
inferior  MooUahs  and  Khadums,  <h*  servants  attached  to  eafih 
establishment,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  celebrity  fui^^ 
the  number  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers  that  repair  toi^, 
A  crowd  of  unattached  MooUahs  are  also  to  be  found  in  ev^^ 
dty^  hangers  on  of  the  various  colleges,  or  roaming  at  laxgei. 
— men  who,  having  failed  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood^  live 
by  tlieir  wits,  and  by  consequence  become  profligate  hy|K>- 
crites  and  unprincipled  cheats.  ,  ; 

Those  of  the  order,  who  are  the  expounders  of  the  written, 
law  (which  as  every  one  knows  is  taken  from  the  Kor&n),  and 
are  the  judges  in  civil  cases,  have  less  excuse  for  their  venality 
and  corruption,  as  they  in  general  receive  salaries  in  some  degree 
proportioned  to  their  rank  and  the  duties  they  have  to  porfoormi 
from  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  is  the 
chief  of  these  functionaries,  but  probably  from  experience  of 
the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  justice  so  dispensed,  people 
pitefer  submitting  their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  some  indi^ 
vidual  of  acknowledged  experience  and  integrity — ^generally  a , 
Moojtehed,  or  priest  of  high  character.  Merchants  choose ; 
one  of  thdr  own  body  as  arbitrator.  Offences  of  the  nature 
of  assaults  are  referred  to  the  Crovemor  or  Darogha  of  the 
police,  in  towns — ^in  villages,  or  small  communities,  to  the 
Ketkhodahs,  Zabits,  or  Reish-suffeeds  of  greatest  influence 
and  repute ;  so  that  the  duties  of  the  constituted  legal  autbo- 
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rities  become,  in  great  measure,  superseded  by  a  sort  of  con- 
ventional dispensation  of  justice  of  a  more  primitive  and  patri- 
archal character,  springing  out  of  the  abuses  of  the  regular 
national  institutions. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  extensive  division  of  the  clerical 
order.  We  mean  that  of  the  various  religious  mendicants, 
fakeers,  dervishes,  and  calunders  of  every  description,  who 
swarm  in  all  Mahometan  countries  and  especially  in  Persia. 
To  describe  fully  this  singular  class  of  beings  would  require 
,more  space  than  can  be  given  to  the  subject  in  an  article  of  this 
nature.  They  are  of  many  sects,  according  to  the  tenets  or 
affected  peculiarities  of  their  founders ;  but  the  prototypes  of 
all  are  doubtless  to  be  discovered  in  the  hermits  and  cenobites 
of  Christianity  and  the  ascetics  of  Hindostan.  They  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  profess  poverty,  self-denial,  purity  of 
-conduct  and  of  thought,  and  holiness  of  mind  and  conver- 
sation; while  their  practice,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this,  and  their  assumed  piety  and  temperance 
are  but  a  cloak  for  the  grossest  profligacy. 

In  truth,  the  motive  for  embracing  a  life  of  religious  men- 
dicity and  voluntary  poverty  and  privation  is  far  more  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  an  idle  disposition,  an  impatience  of 
labour  or  control,  and  alove  of  ease  and  animal  enjoyment,  than 
in  any  purer  or  more  exalted  impulse.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  village  in  Persia,  where  the  bazaars  are  not  thronged,  and  jthe 
highways  haunted,  by  numbers  of  active  young  fellows,  clad  ip 
the  fantastic  garb  which  these  impostors  assume,  or  sometimes 
with  no  other  indication  of  their  profession  than  the  Tdj^  or  cap 
of  the  dervish,  roaring  out  their  most  irreverent  addresses  to  the 
Deity,  and  demanding  offerings,  rather  than  charity,  in  th^ 
sacred  name,  which  they  are  ever  taking  in  vain.  Sometimf^ 
one  of  this  community  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  gate  of 
a  rich  man,  with  a  vow  never  to  depart  from  it,  until  the 
owner  shall  have  paid  him  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and 
he  seldom  fails  of  obtaining  his  object.  There  is  no  .dis- 
possessing him  by  force — the  servants  would  scarcely  venture 
to  obey  their  master,  should  he  command  them  to  use  it ;  and 
the  fellow  knows  his  power  too  well,  to  allow  persuasicm  to 
jhave  any  effect,  unless  accompanied  by  a  handsome  douqeiur. 
When  he  goes,  his  place  is  frequently  occupied  by  anptJb^ 
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who  goes  through  the  same  process.  Such  a  case  diM  actually 
occur  not  long  ago  at  the  Britisli  residency  in  Tehran.  A 
fakeer  took  his  post  in  a  niche  near  the  gate,  where  he  kept 
up  such  a  clamour  as  forced  the  envoy  to  purchase  his 
departure  at  a  considerable  price;  but  scarcely  was  his  back 
turned,  when  the  vacant  seat  was  reoccupied  by  an  orator  not 
less  vociferous  and  importunate. 

There  are  two  favourite  expedients  employed  by  the  more 
able  among  these  holy  cheats,  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the 
unwary,  which  seldom  fail  of  success.  These  are  a  pretended 
knowledge  of  alchymy— or  the  art  of  transmuting  metals: 
and  the  profession  of  soofFeeism — that  aspiration  after,  and 
speculative  inquiry  into  the  divine  nature — which,  under  so 
many  shapes,  has  in  all  ages  deluded  the  enthusiast,  and 
turned  the  heads  of  the  weak  minded. 

Adroit  pretenders  to  the  grand  secret  play  their  tricks 
with  a  dexterity  that  has  set  at  fault  even  the  most  vigilant 
observation  of  sceptical  Englishmen,  before  whom  in  fact 
none  but  perfect  adepts  would  venture  to  exhibit.  The 
late  Sir  J.  Macdonald  has  related  an  instance  of  very  ex- 
traordinary deception  of  this  kind,  performed  in  his  presence* 
Another  gentleman  attached  to  the  British  Mission  in  Persia 
was  witness  to  an  exhibition  precisely  similar.  In  both,  lead 
being  required  by  the  alchymist,  pistol  bullets,  the  readiest 
article  of  that  metal  at  hand,  were  given  to  be  fused,  and  in  each 
instance  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  precisely  equal  in  weight  to  the 
lead  supplied,  was  produced.  In  the  first  case,  the  mode  of 
deception  was  never  discovered,  the  adept  having  been  spirited 
away  immediately  after  the  successful  experiment,  by  the  foU 
lowers  of  the  Sheikh  of  Grane  (in  the  gulf),  to  make  gold  for 
that  chief.  In  the  second  the  miserable  operator,  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  get  his  proposed  dupe,  the  English  gentleman, 
to  advance  cash  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  more  of  the 
transmuting 'powder ;  and  seeing  that  his  hopes  of  a  good  har- 
vest in  that  quarter  were  at  an  end,  came  and  humbly  confessed 
the  imposture ;  pointed  out  the  sleight-of-hand  trick,  by  which 
he  had  conveyed  into  the  crucible  the  lump  of  gold — all  his 
worldly  wealth — at  the  same  time  that  he  abstracted  the  lead,— ^ 
and  received  back  from  the  good-natured  Frank  the  bait  with 
which  he  had  attempted  to  entrap  him.     The  coincidence  in 
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point  of  weight  was  in  this  case  an  accident.  We  happen  to 
know  that,  within  this  twelvemonth  past,  an  Arab  of  Bagdad, 
who  was  employed  by  the  present  Pashah  for  that  purpose, 
did  actually  accomplish  an  apparent  transmutation  of  brass 
into  gold  with  a  dexterity  that  eluded  detection  by  the 
master  of  the  mint  at  that  place,  a  shrewd  Italian,  who  stood 
perfectly  prepared,  and  desirous  to  expose  the  alchymist.  Many 
modes  were  suggested  by  which,  it  was  supposed,  the  pre- 
tender might  have  conveyed  the  gold  into  the  crucible ;  but 
none  of  these  could  have  been  practised  in  the  case  in  question, 
and  the  trick  remained  undetected. 

We  mean  not  to  attempt  a  description  or  definition  of  the 
undefineable  mystery  of  soofFeeism, — that  strange  compound 
of  enthusiasm  and  imposture. 

The  secular  portion  of  the  class  which  we  have  been 
describing,  and  which  is  more  properly  designated  by  the 
generic  term  of  meerxa^  scribe  or  secretary, — the  salieb  kuU 
lum^  or  man  of  the  pen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  saheh 
shumsheer^  or  man  of  the  sword,  is  also  a  very  influential 
order  in  the  state  and  in  society.  From  it  are  usually 
selected  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  several  great  de^mrtments  of  Grovernment — the  secreta- 
ries for  the  home,  financial,  and  foreign  departments,  as  we 
should  call  them,  and  others  of  a  similar  description.  For,  in- 
dependently of  the  policy  observed  in  the  late  reign  to  check 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  military  nobles,  by  choosing  many 
of  the  principal  functionaries  from  the  lower  ranks,  there  has 
been  found  in  these,  doubtless  from  early  education,  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  official  forms  and  a  more  pliant  and  sub- 
missive spirit — ^greater  and  more  available  capacity,  in  short, 
than  in  men  who,  being  chiefs  of  powerful  clans,  or  strong 
through  family  connection,  might,  if  possessed  also  of  official 
authority,  become  inclined  to  entertain  ambitious  views, 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  sovereign. 
-  A  meerza,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  not  only  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  rules  and  forms  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  all  ranks, — a  science  of  itself  in  Persia, — as 
well  as  with  official  business,  but  be  a  capital  penmiNl  besides ; 
for  in  that  country  the  mere  mechanical  excellence  of 
writing  a  good  hand  is  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  powers 
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of  mind  that  give  excellence  of  thought  and  style;  and 
a  specimen  of  caligraphy  is  at  least  as  likely  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  writer  as  the  most  perfect  effort  of  genius  in 
the  way  of  composition.  Accordingly  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent meerzas  at  the  two  principal  courts  of  Persia  are,  or  have 
been,  amongst  the  most  accomplished  penmen  in  that  country ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abilities  and  political  career  of 
the  late  Hadjee  Ibrahim,  Meerza  ShefTea,  Meerza  Abdul 
Wahab  —  the  Sudder-Ameen,  Meerza  Buzoorg  the  former 
Kaimookam,  and  his  son  Meerza  Abul  Cossim,  who  bore  the 
same  title,  late  Prime  Minister  to  the  present  Shah,  with 
many  others  who  are  gone,  and  some  who  still  live  in  situa- 
tions of  dignity  and  trust,  prove  that  the  talents  of  this  class 
are  not  confined  to  mere  superficial  accomplishments. 

The  order  of  meerzas  may  be  recognised  not  less  by  their 
demeanour  than  their  garb.  The  former,  for  the  most  part^ 
is  mild  and  conciliatory.  Whatever  may  be  their  arrogance  or 
ambition,  it  is  seldom  openly  expressed;  but  they  are  thoroughly 
versed  in  deceit  and  intrigue^  and  niake  a  boast  of  being  able 
to  mislead  and  cajole,  when  it  is  their  game  to  do  so,  with  ihfal- 
lible  certainty.  They  seldom  affect  martial  or  athletic  pursuits ; 
nor  do  they  wear  a  sword :  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  held  no 
disgrace  to  confess  that  fear  of  all  dangerous  personal  exposure, 
which  many  of  them  doubtless  feel.  **  It  is  true  I  am  a  coward 
*•  with  the  sword,"^  used  the  tall  Kaimookdm  to  say ; — **  but 
^^  show  me  the  man  in  Persia,  who  is  so  bold  with  his  pen. 
^  Match  me  at  that  if  you  can  l^  They  do  not  assume  much 
appearance  of  state,  although  a  crowd  of  suitors  or  dependants 
alway»  marks  the  estimation  of  those  in  ofHce.  In  their 
dress  they  are  generally  plain,  preferring  sober  colours  and 
vestments  of  a  fashion  differing  from  that  of  the  military 
orders;  they  may  besides  be  remarked  by  their  carrying  a 
roll  of  paper,  instead  of  a  dagger,  stuck  in  their  girdle. 

Besides  those  attached  to  courts,  meerzas  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town,  village,  and  community  in  the  country.  There  is 
not  a  petty  governor  of  a  district ;  not  a  khan  in  or  out  of 
office;  not  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  darogha  of  police,  who  is 
without  his  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  these  scribes. 
They  are  wanted  every  where ;  for,  as  many,  even  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  villagers,  cannot  read  and  still  fewer  can  write,  not 
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R  letter  is  received  or  sent  off  without  calling  in  a  meerza,  t 
must  therefore  be  always  at  hand.  They  do  more  than 
village  attorney  with  us,  for  they  ofteu  combine  thefuncti 
of  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster — in  fact,  many  of  tl 
become  teachers  of  youth,  and  pick  up  a  scanty  livelihood 
instructing  the  children  of  the  peasantry  in  the  mysteriet 
reading  and  writing.  Medressas  or  colleges  are  also  supp' 
from  this  class,  clerical  and  secular  indiscriminately,  with  ] 
fessors  and  teachers  of  the  various  sciences ;  and  some  of  tl 
acquire  great  fame,  and  no  mean  income,  from  the  numbei 
their  pupils.  But  a  great  many  who  devote  themselves  to  s 
duties  fail,  either  through  indolence  or  incapacity,  and  reir 
in  a  cell  of  the  medressas,  to  which  they  had  originally  attac 
themselves,  deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  irom  ptey 
on  the  simple,  and  dividing  their  time  between  the  bath  : 
their  cell,  where  they  sit  in  listless  abstraction,  dozing  ovt 
book,  or  indulging  in  that  never-failing  solace  of  all  care  i 
source  of  delight,  the  caleeoon. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next,  or  third  class  of  Persian  societ; 
the  "  Sheherees"  or  **  Cits,"  as  they  are  contemptuously  Icti 
by  the  military  and  Eeliauts,  who  are  a  mingled  race  of  all 
tribes  and  nations  that  have  overrun  Persia,  together  with 
progeny  of  commercial  strangers  who  have  settled  in  it  fi 
time  to  time,  engrafted  on  its  original  stuck.  They  are  a  sc 
industrious  parsimonious  money-getting  set  of  men,  v 
though  prepared  by  education  and  forced  by  the  estortioi 
their  rulers  into  liabits  of  cunning  and  deceit,  are  yet  chee 
and  sociable,  quick,  intelligent  and  active,  good  servants 
kind  masters.  Among  them  are  merchants  of  great  wes 
who,  though  too  cautious  to  make  a  display  of  their  riches, 
live  in  comfort,  and  evince  a  degree  of  liberality  and  hoi 
in  their  dealings,  which  would  merit  applause  in  countries  wl 
such  virtues  are  more  common.  Even  in  the  most  desp 
countries  of  tl)e  East  traders  and  merchants  enjoy  a  con 
rative  degree  of  consideration  and  protection;  and  thougl 
late  years  in  Persia,  they  have  been  frequently  exposet 
unwarrantable  extortions  by  the  improvident  local  gov 
nients ;  and  although,  from  the  unruly  character  of  the  tr 
and  tile  weakness  of  Government  in  some  quarters,  the 
perty    of  merchants  has  suflered  much  from    pillage,   c 
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merce,  on  the  whole,  has  undoubtedly  very  much  improved, 
and  the  mercantile  body  have  acquired  importance  and  influence, 
which  are  still  increasing.  They  are  great  travellers,  too— ofken 
proceeding  in  person  to  select  the  articles  which  their  business 
requires,  at  the  place  of  production ;  and  among  them  therefore 
are  to  be  found  many  men  of  well-informed  and  cultivated  minds. 

The  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  are  altogether  an  inferior 
order,  and  from  being  more  entirely  subject  to  the  arrogance 
and  caprice  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  greater  adepts  in 
cunning  and  deception.  They  are  abjectly  cringing  to  those 
whom  they  fear  or  wish  to  conciliate,  and  insolent  in  turn 
to  those  who  are  beneath  them.  Many  of  the  mechanics 
are  hard  working  industrious  fellows;  and  it  might  edify  a 
Jew  of  Monmouth-street  to  see  the  venders  of  goods,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  sit  cowering  over  their  charcoal  pots 
watching  for  a  customer;  while  no  Jew  or  Gentile  can 
aurpass  them  in  earnest  and  reiterated  commendations  of  their 
goods. 

The  Sheherees  of  Persia,  from  identity  of  habits  and  occupa- 
tion, must  every  where  possess  strong  leading  features  of  resem* 
blance  in  common ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  difference  of  character 
IB  discernible  in  different  towns.  The  natives  of  Casveen, 
Tabreez,  Sheerauz,  and  Yezd,  for  instance,  are  remarkable  for 
courage,  and  even  for  turbulence;  while  those  of  Ispahan, 
Koom,  Cashan,  &c.  are  proverbial  for  their  cowardice.  But 
even  the  latter,  on  some  occasions,  evince  a  degree  of  spirit 
which  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  rank  or  power  of  those 
whom  they  address.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  gives  an  amusing  instance 
of  tliis  in  a  dialogue  which  occurred  between  a  brother  of 
Hadjee  Ibrahim,  at  that  time  prime  minister  of  Persia,  and  who 
was  himself  Beglerbeg  or  governor  of  the  city  of  Ispahan,  with 
a  green-grocer  of  that  city.  A  new  tax  had  been  imposed  on 
the  shops,  which  the  grocer  declared  himself  unable  to  pay — 
**  You  must  pay  it,  or  leave  the  city,^  said  the  governor.  **  I 
"  cannot  pay  it,  and  whither  can  I  go?''  replied  the  grocer. 
"  Any  where  you  please — to  Shirauz  or  Cashan,  if  you  like 
**  them  better  than  this,''  rejoined  the  governor.  "  Your 
**  brother  is  in  power  at  the  one,  and  your  nephew  at  the 
**  other,"  said  the  grocer — "  what  relief  can  I  expect  there  ?'* 
^^  You  may  proo^  to  court,  and  complain  to  the  \xag^ 
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rejplied  t^^  goyemor,  ^\it  yoa  tbink  I  have  csommitted  injii*- 
<^  tice*'*-^"  Your  brother  the  Hadjee  it  prime  minister,"  oh- 
terved  the  man. — ^^  Gro  to  hell,"  said  the  enraged  BegWbeg-<- 
*<  4^nH  trouble  me  anymore."*—*^  That  holy  man,  your  deceased 
^S  ,^ather^  is  probably  there,"  retorted  the  undaunted  grocen 
Tl|||e,  Qrowd  were  unable  to  repress  their  smiles  at  the  boldness 
ot  th^ir  countryman,  and  the  gov^nor,  sharing  in  the  general 
ffMeling,  bade  the  grocer  retire,  promising  he  would  attend  to 
his  case,  provided  he  would  not  bring  a  curse  upon  his  family, 
by  insisting  that  they  shut  him  out  from  all  hope  of  justke 
both  in  this  world  and  that  to  come. 

:  The  changes,  which  the  condition  of  the  Persian  peasant  has 
undergone  from  the  days  of  Aga  Mahomed  Shah  until  the 
pf^nt  time,  afford  matter  of  interesting  study.  The' 
wai'like  and  oppressive  r^gn  aS  Nader  exhausted  the  country 
b^th  of  men  and  money ;  and  although,  after  a  fierce  and 
stormy  interval,  the  southern  provinces  did  gain  a  breathing 
time  under  the  fostering  reign  of  the  good  Kereem  Khan 
Vji^eel,  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  empire  still 
continued  agitated  by  the  struggles  of  Nader^s  progeny  for 
power ;  while,  after  the  death  of  the  Vakeel,  a  contest  no  less 
delating  commenced  in  the  south  between  the  Zund  and 
Kajar  chiefs,  and  terminated  only  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
fqrmer,  and  the  establishment  of  the  head  of  the  latter  tribe 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia. 

^4gft  Mahomed  Khan,  on  his  accession  in  179fi,  found 
the  whole  empire  of  Persia  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion; 
aqd  though,  with  a  provident  and  judicious  policy,  he  encou* 
raged  agriculture  and  commerce  so  much  as,  in  spite  of  his  imane 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  to  gain  the  appellation  of  Rfoi  purwwr 
^^  protector  of  the  Ryot,"  the  armaments  he  maintained  and 
the  wars  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  must  have  retarded  that 
increase  either  of  agriculture  or  peculation,  which  it  was  his 
desire  to  promote.  The  stormy  period  of  his  own  and  the 
preceding  reigns  were  succeeded  by  many  years  of  external 
peace  and  comparative  tranquillity  at  home,  under  the  rule 
of  the  late  Futeh  Allee  Shah  ;  who,  neither  warlike  nor 
cruel  in  disposition,  contributed  no  further  to  diminish  the 
population,  however  his  avarice  may  have  tendal  to  impo* 
verish  it.     Commerce  increased  as  the  ways  became  safe,  and 
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many  of  the  ruined  or  abandcmed  villages  were  re>f  eopled»  or 
new  ones  built,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  some  judidous 
governor. 

Such  however  were  the  depressing  effects  of  bad  goveriK 
moit  and  extortion,  that  improvement  was  at  best  partial,  0^4 
in  some  cases,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  retrogresd<Ni« 
But  besides  the  pervading  system  of  venality  and  corruption^ 
whidi  tainted  every  branch  of  the  executive  government  and 
was  incalculably  increased  by  the  grasping  cupidity  of  the 
Shahy  there  grew  up  in  his  reign  another  and  most  serious 
clog  to  the  progress  of  national  prosperity, — one  whi^ 
unfortunately,  increased  with  every  year  of  his  life;  a^ 
that  was  his  mode  of  providing  for  his  numerous  progeny. 
Son  after  son  of  his  enormous  family  was  quartered,  i^rsi' 
upon  the  provinces,  then  upon  towns  and  minor  distncis,^ 
and  at  length  upon  almost  every  considerable  village  a( 
the  em|>ire*  Each  of  these  princes  had  his  court  ana 
establishment,  which  was  maintained  from  the  revenue  that . 
otherwise  would  have  been  remitted  in  full  to  the  royail 
treasury.  The  payments  to  the  crown  of  necessity  fell  into 
arrear  almost  everywhere,  under  this  double  drain  upon,' 
the  provinces;  while  the  increased  demands  of  their  royal, 
governors,  enforced  by  the  exactions  and  extortions  attendant 
upon  a  most  nefarious  system  of  collection,  so  reduced 
the  resources  of  the  peasantry  that  at  length  the  mqre 
distant  provinces  ceased  to  pay  revenue  to  the  crown  at  all. 
The  income  of  the  Shah  has,  of  late  years,  been  entirely 
derived  from  a  few  of  the  provinces  and  districts  near  to,  anc) 
dependent  upon»  the  capital. 

So  decided  were  the  effects  of  this  oppressive  system,  that 
several  districts  were  almost  depopulated  by  emigration  and 
whole  villi^es  disappeared.  Yet,  in  spite  of  sH  these  depressing 
circumstances,  so  powerful  is  the  vis  medicatria^  in  political, 
as  well  as  in  human  nature,  so  great  the  buoyancy  of  tbje; 
mind  of  man^  and  so  strong  its  aspirations  after  improve- 
ment, that  even  in  Persia,  until  within  these  last  few  yearS), 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  population^  trade,  and  agrir 
culture.  Commerce  in  particular  has  improved,  and  with  it* 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  exports  of  the  country.  Nothing 
afibrds  u  greater  proof  of  this  than  the  great  influx  of  the 
precious  metals.     Pefftna,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  mines 
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either  of  gcdd  or  silver,  and  yet  a  constant  stream  of  botb» 
in  Russian  ducats,  German  crowns,  &c.  &c.,  passes  through 
it  towards  India,  leaving  a  plentiful  circulating  medium  in 
its  course.  The  value  of  money  has  decreased  in  proportion 
to  its  plenty,  and  we  find  that  the  tomaun  does  not  purchase 
nearly  so  much  labour  or  produce  as  it  did  in  the  early  years 
of  the  late  reign. 

Since  the .  JB^issian  war  in  18S7-S8  and  the  subsequent 
campaigns  in  Khorasan,  the  course  of  improvement  has  ex* 
perienced  a  considerable  check.  In  the  former  war  the 
border  districts  were  exhausted  and  pillaged  by  the  troops  of 
both  sides.  In  the  latter,  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
^abreez  to  Meshed,  including  a  broad  strip  on  either  side  the 
great  lines  of  road,  was  almost  utterly  depopulated  by  the 
passage  of  armies;  and  the  whole  of  Khorasan,  with  Yezd 
and  a  large  portion  of  Kerman,  was  reduced  nearly  to  a  desert. 
Ill  1830-31  came  the  plague,  a  new  and  frightful  visitant, 
and  swept  over  the  whole  land  with  a  fury,  which  in  these 
happy  climes  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In  the  province  of 
Ghilan  scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  people  survived:  in  several 
towns  and  villages  it  was  even  yet  more  fatal.  Bushire 
was  utterly  depopulated — so  was  Kermanshah;  and  in  Ma- 
sunderan  the  scourge  was  scarcely  less  severe.  Three 
years  of  scarcity,  amounting  almost  to  utter  famine,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  plague  and  consumed  multitudes  whom  pesti- 
lence had  spared.  The  horrors,  of  which  many  a  city  and 
district  was  the  scene,  are  such  as  no  language  can  do  justice 
to ;  the  streets  and  ways  were  strewed  with  ghastly  objects, 
who  found  sepulture  in  the  maws  of  wolves  and  jackalls 
akme; — hundreds — nay,  thousands  of  miserable  children 
were  left,  fatherless  and  motherless,  to  starve  in  the  holes 
to  which  they  had  crept,  like  beasts,  for  shelter.  Disease,  the 
never-failing  attendant  on  famine,  came  next  and  fell  on 
those  whom  want  had  weakened,  with  a  deadly  gripe^  that 
in  some  districts  vied  with  the  prostrating  touch  of  plague. 
In  the  course  of  between  three  and  four  years  of  these 
iiocumulated  calamities,  it  is  calculated  that  the  population  of 
Persia  lost  nearly  two  millions. 

The  condition  of  the  Ryot  has  necessarily  kept  pace  mth 
that  (^  the  country  where  he  lives,  and  is  found  to  vary  in  every 
district,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rule,  to  which  he  is  sub- 
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ject.   Where  the  effects  of  war  have  not  been  felt,  and  the  hand  of 
oppression  has  not  fallen  heavily,  the  situation  of  the  Persian 
peasant  is  not  uncomfortable.    His  house,  though  built  of  mud^ 
is  warm,  and  may  be  clean ;  and  be  can  always  spread  a  carpet, 
orfdt  nurmuds  (the  work,  probably,  of  the  women  of  his  own 
family),  on  the  floor  of  his  best  room,  for  the  acoommodatioa 
of  a  guest.     He  is  comfortably  clad  in  cotton  or  woollen  dotli 
of  home  manufacture,  or  purchased  with  his  own  produce  from 
the  nearest  bazaar.     The  fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afford 
him  a  warm  covering  in  winter  and  a  cap  of  the  national  shape 
for  his  head.     His  wife  and  children  are  equally  well  clothed; 
Silk  handkerchiefs,  European  or  native  printed  calicoes,  stout 
home-grown  and  home-made  cottons,  compose  the  apparel  of 
the  former,  who,  as  well  as  the  children,  and  especially  the  girlsi 
exhibit  many  coins  and  ornaments  of  silver  about  their  persons. 
His  family  fare  is  generally  frugal :  good  wheaten  bread,  in 
long  thin  flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk,  honey,  grape  treacle,  herbb 
and  vegetables — such  as  onions,  radishes,  beet-root — and  some 
eggs  occasionally  ;  or  a  little  meat,  stewed  or  roasted  in  spaiall 
pieces,  or  made  into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch,  into  whiek 
the  bread  is  broken ;  and  sometimes  a  pillau  of  rice  well  but- 
tered, or  with  meat,  and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of 
feast ;  fruits  in  their  season,  or  preserved  by  being  dried ;  rice, 
or  flour  and  milk,  boiled  with  sugar  into  a  sort  of  porridge; 
these  things  form  nearly   the  whole  of  the  peasant^s  bill  of 
fare  for  the  year  round ;  but  when  a  stranger  of  any  conse- 
quence arrives,  there  are  few  respectable  villages  that  cannot 
furnish  him  with  a  meal  that  leaves  no  cause  for  complaint, 
even  though  his  cook  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant. 

In  former  years,  all  this  would  have  been  freely  and 
frankly  supplied ;  and  a  moderate  remuneration  would  have 
made  every  one  within  the  walls  grateful  and  contented.  But 
since  government  exactions  have  increased — and,  above  all,  since 
heavy  demands  for  victualling  troops,  and  heavy  damages  tuft- 
tained  from  them  on  their  march,  have  pinched  the  means 
of  the  peasantry,  and  given  rise  to  suspicion  and  alaini, 
they  naturally  shrink  from  the  sight  of  a  party  of  strangers. 
The  first  word  now-a-days  that  a  villager  utters  in  reply  to 
a  demand  for  shelter  and  supplies,  is  a  solemn  asseveration  that 
there  are  none  within  his  walls.      Nothing    van  be  more 
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striking  to  a  traveller,  who  has  twice  seen  the  country,  than  the 
alteration,  in  this  particular^  within  the  space  of  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  and  the  increase  of  wretchedness  and  inhospi- 
tsU&tj  where  he  formerly  saw  plenty  and  experienced  kindness. 
The  eflbct  upon  the  national  character  is  any  thing  but  favour- 
aUe.  Although,  in  some  instances,  after  experience  has  sa- 
tisfied the  people  of  a  stranger^s  readiness  to  remunerate  them, 
and  of  his  disposition  rather  to  befriend  than  to  molest  them, 
they  have  gladly  received  him  again  ;  in  other  cases,  this  wil- 
lingness on  his  part  to  pay  for  all  necessaries — a  disposition  so 
widely  difierent  from  that  of  their  own  countrymen— ^has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  peasantry  to  extort  an  extravagant 
price  for  whatever  they  might  be  called  upon  to  furnish. 

Their  mann«^  when  confidence  has  overcome  the  barriers 
of  doubt  and  alarm,  will  in  general  be  found  to  be  frank 
and  simple.  They  will  cluster  round  a  stranger  with 
infinite  curiosity  and  interest,  but  without  either  rudeness  or 
impertinence,  and  are  easily  repressed,  if  to  repress  them  be 
desired.  Soon  after  the  traveller  has  alighted,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  carpets  that  have  been  spread  for  him,  his  host  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  village  usually  make  their  appearance  to 
welcome  him — perhaps  bringing  some  little  present  of  fruit,  or 
other  ddicacy — and,  taking  their  seats  at  a  respectful  distance, 
remain  gazing  upon  him,  now  and  ihen  venturing  upon  a  few 
questions,  and  very  ready,  upon  the  smallest  encouragement,  to 
enter  into  conversation.  They  are  perfectly  open  and  com- 
municative; they  will  discuss  the  characters  of  their  imme- 
diate governors,  explain  their  own  grievances,  tell  him  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  they  pay,  the  irregular  exactions  ex- 
torted from  tbem,  and  the  resources  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  abuse  the  royal  fSeunily  to  him,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  their  inmost  sentiments  upon  all  subjects.  An  afikble  and 
gracious  mamier  opens  their  hearts,  and  a  few  expressions  of 
goodwill  send  them  {ram  his  presence,  blessing  his  good  nature 
and  condescension,  and  praying  that  the  ^  age^  or  reign  of  the 
^'iDowlutlngreae^  (English  nation)  may  soon  come  and  relieve 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  Kajars. 

During  this  time  the  women  seldom  appear,  or  are  only  seen 
flfiting  about  at  a  distance,,  employed  in  their  ordinary  duties. 
MuH  if,  as.  often  happens,  tbe  stranger  be  put  to  occupy  a 
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part  of  the  family  room,  which  in  winter  is  by  &r  the  warmest 
and  most  comfortable  berths  he  will  see  the  females  of  the 
household  passing  to  and  fro,  unveiled  and  void  of  scruple^  just 
as  he  might  see  them  in  a  cottage  of  Europe.  If  he.  gasea 
around  him,  he  will,  no  doubt,  observe  some  difference  in  the 
appointments  and  furniture  of  his  den— *a  parcel  of  canvass  aioid 
carpet  bags  of  bedding  and  clothes  in  one  comer;  skins  fiiUof 
butter  in  another ;  a  heap  of  weaving  apparatus  and  half  worked 
carpets  in  a  third ;  mule  and  ass  saddles,  a  matchlock  and,. a 
sword  or  two,  with  various  nondescript  paraphernalia  hanging 
on  the  walls ;  several  large  earthen  jars,  like  great  butts,  oonr* 
taining  grain ;  coals,  and  boots  and  caps,  and  trash  of  all  sortSf 
strewed  about,  with  cocks  and  hens  and  cats  playing  at  1^4^ 
and  seek  amongst  the  mass.  All  this,  with  a  fire  made  ip  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  differs  greatly  from  the  bf^tfp* 
arrangement,  the  trim  chimney,  the  bed,  the  chair  and  tsjkAf 
outfit,  and  all  the  housewifery  of  an  humble  christian  donHCl|^^ 

The  life  of  these  Ryots  is  one  of  moderate  labour.  N^p 
of  the  operations  of  agriculture  appear  to  be  very  toilaoin^. 
The  soil  is  easily  scratched  by  their  light  ploughs  so  as,  jto 
prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed,  and  reaping  the  heavy  crop^i 
that  often  reward  this  small  extreme  of  labour,  is  the  tapet 
fatiguing  operation  they  have  to  go  through.  The  corn  Js 
reaped  by  the  men ;  and  so  certain  is  the  weather  at  the  season 
of  cutting  it,  that  they  leave  it,  without  fear  of  spoiling  from 
rain,  in  piles  to  be  trodden  out  upon  the  field,  or  bring  it  home 
upon  the  backs  of  cattle  and  asses  to  the  Khermun  or 
threshing  ground  of  the  village,  where  the  process  is  effected 
by  the  feet  of  cattle  and  horses.  Amongst  the  most  laborious 
as  well  as  important  parts  of  agriculture  is  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  fields  in  spring  after  the  seed  has  been  sown. 
I'his  operation  is  often  performed  at  night,  as  the  stream 
comes  in  turn  to  each  farmer ;  and  a  traveller  is  often  forced 
to  diverge  several  miles  from  his  proper  road  to  avoid  the  mad 
occasioned  by  the  overflow  of  these  rills,  while  his  ear  is  saluted 
from  an  hundred  quarters  by  the  voices  of  the  peasants  shouiU 
ing  out  directions  to  each  other  regarding  the  course  of  th^ 
streams. 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see  a  Persian  village 
under  its  most  characteristic  aspect.    By  the  break  ot  cSj[ 
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all  hands  are  active,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  are 
mingled  with  the  latest  notes  of  the  ^^  chanticleers'^  that  sit 
roosted  above  them,  and  the  deep  barking  of  the  watch 
dogs ;  and  one  may  see  them  sallying  forth  from  their  nightly 
lairs,  and  taking  to  the  housetops,  with  garments  huddled  on 
in  haste.  Next  come  the  men, — caleeoon  in  hand,  clustering 
here  and  there  around  a  blaze  of  weeds — ^the  young  indo- 
lently shouldering  their  great  spades,  and  lounging  off  to 
their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  seen  darting 
up  the  sky,  a  huge  bellowing  and  bleating  makes  itself 
heard,  and  from  a  score  or  two  of  black  yawning  portals  out 
rush  hundreds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  camels, 
bayed  by  several  dozen  of  large  fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured 
by  a  score  of  stout  young  fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs,  dash- 
ing, jostling,  curvetting,  and  thundering  through  the  narrow 
lanes,  almost  overturning  the  little  dwellings  in  their  course, 
while  the  shouts  of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful  din.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and  all  the  environs 
of  the  village  are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptions, streaming  in  every  direction  to  their  tasks  and 
grazing  grounds.  The  elders  take  their  post  by  the  gate, 
gazing  on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  the  early 
beams  of  the  sun  to  warm  their  stiffened  limbs ;  but  still 
the  continued  yells  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  screams  and 
uproar  of  the  children,  mingled  with  the  vigorous  remon- 
strances of  their  mothers,  sufiiciently  testify  that  all  within 
the  walls  has  not  yet  subsided  into  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation  of  the  cla- 
mour gives  token  that  the  village  is  reduced  to  its  ordinary 
state  of  tranquillity. 

As  highly  illustrative  of  Persian  manners,  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  from  Colonel  Johnson'^s  work,  a  sketch  which  he 
gives  of  the  mode  of  travelling  adopted  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  that  country,  and  which  we,  from  personal  experience,  know 
to  be  in  the  main  as  faithful  as  it  is  graphic. 


«*  If  the  man  has  with  him  his  wife  and  family,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  except 
with  those  who  possess  some  little  property,  the  wife  and  children  ride  on  an  ass, 
yahoo  horse,  or  mule,  she  and  the  youngest  child  being  covered  up.  Beneath  the 
covering  are  also  the  provisions  and  clothes,  in  two  bags,  thrown  across  the 
bMsf  t  saddle,  tnd  over  them,  the  bedding  with  a  pillow,  or  a  mmkrad  (Felt* 
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-carpet)  rolled  up:  on  theae,  thrown  rather  far  back,  the  rider  sits.  There^^e 
rings  and  hooks  of  iron  fixed  to  the  saddle,  on  which  various  articles  are  hung, 
and  reach  nearly  to  the  ground.  These  usually  consist.  First — Of  a  hairwdoQi 
nose-bag  for  the  beast,  containing  chopped  straw  or  ohii£  Seccnd^^A  cylhidrieal 
case  with  a  caleeoon,  having  on  its  sides  pipes  for  the  tongs,  an  iron  rod,i^ 
cleansing  the  pipes  of  the  caleeoon,  and  its  chillum  and  tobacco.  The  case  ii 
often  painted  or  covered  with  carpeting.  By  the  side  of  the  beast  walks  the 
man,  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  like  a  knapsack,  and  bearing  a  stick  knohbed  at 
the  lower  end;  he  has  generally  a  child  either  on  his  wallet  or  on  his  shoulder; 
and  sometimes  one  also  walking  by  his  side.  The  man  is  relieved  by  the  womaii 
from  the  ass  as  often  as  her  strength  will  permit 

*'  At  the  end  of  every  mile  or  two,  the  party  sit  down  on  grass  or  stones,  and, 
In  preference,  near  water.  They  travel  thus  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  cbol 
hours  of  the  mornings  and  evenings.  After  nine  in  the  morning,  in  hot  wtatfusty 
they  make  a  longer  halt,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  victuals  md-  ^ 
eating  and  sleeping. 

*'  Having  predetermined  on  some  place  near  water  for  this  purpose,  they  begm  at 
some  distance,  on  their  approach  to  it,  to  collect  dry  weeds,  sticks,  dung  of  cattle, 
and  other  combustibles,  on  or  near  the  road,  and  thus  continue  gathering  tatil 
they  arrive  at  the  selected  spot  The  ass  is  here  unloaded  and  turned  IflOfj^ 
with  his  saddle  on,  to  pasture  on  the  weeds :  if  the  place  be  totally  sterile,,  the 
bag  of  chopped  straw  is  attached  to  his  head,  he  being  secured  by  the  long  ctiain 
fastened  to  his  head  stall,  which  serves  on  the  road  both  for  bridle  and  wM)^ 
The  nurmud  is  laid  on  the  evenest  spot  of  ground,  in  the  shade,  or  behitifl  4ie 
wall  of  a  ruin,  if  there  be  one,  to  screen  the  female  from  view.  The  wallet,  Cjir 
double  bag,  before  mentioned,  is  then  opened,  the  conteirts  of  which,  if  the 
traveller  be  not  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  are  a  cup  or  wooden  bowl  of  soar 
milk,  a  quantity  of  dough,  worked  up  the  preceding  evening  with  a  little  leevttti; 
tied  in  the  tanned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  This  dough  is  exposed  to  the  h99^ 
of  the  morning  sun,  or  to  that  of  the  fire,  to  complete  its  rising.  The  towa^  pf 
flat  iron  baking  utensil,  is  then  unhooked  from  the  saddle.  It  is  of  oval  form 
irt>otit  ten  inches  by  five.  They  place  it  on  the  burning  fuel  to  be  heated,  wMli 
pieces  of  dough  are  detached  from  the  mass  and  adapted  to  the  shape  ef  the 
towa,  being  about  a  thumb's  breadth  at  the  edge  and  thinner  in  the  middle,  h^ 
a  biscuit  They  are  wrought  into  this  form  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  aqd 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The  cake  is  slowly  baked  on  the  plate  of  iron, 
but  not  tamed,  the  upper  side  being  merely  held  to  the  embers  till  it  is  brownM. 
During  this  process,  sometimes  performed  by  the  female,  but  oftener  by  the  BM!* 
one  of  the  party  goes  to  the  nearest  village  to  purchase  a  supply  of  some  milk, 
unless  there  be  some  of  the  preceding  meal  remaining,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  leathern  bottle  hung  at  the  saddle.  It  is  mixed  with  water,  atid 
becomes  a  very  sharp  and  acid  beverage.  This,  and  a  portion  of  the  wheat  er 
barley  cakes  left  of  former  meals,  form  the  principal  part,  and  generally  the  whole, 
of  their  daily  nourishment  Sometimes  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  4  few 
berries,  or  wild  sorrel,  which  serves  to  quench  their  thirst  on  the  mountains, 
or  a  young  thistle.  This  they  dig  out  of  the  ground  as  deep  as  possible :  the 
green  prickly  leaves  and  the  top  serve  as  fodder  for  the  aas ;  the  remaining  part 
ia  eaten  by  themselves.  Sometimes  they  may  have  had  an  opportunity,  inpesting 
through  the  last  town,  to  add  a  few  luxuries  to  their  store,  such  as  a  hard  white 
cord  cheese,  leaves  of  salad,  a  green  meloD,  a  few  onions,  or,  at  least,  their  iop 
It Aves,  which  they  do  not  reject,  some  salt,  and  •  few  seeds  of  the  poppj^t  te 
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flavour.        *        *        *        *      Id  this  minute  detail  ^f  tba  craYclHng  arnmfe- 
ments  of  the  poorer  Pemass  we  may  recogniise  many  circumBtaocet  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  aacred  history.     It  is  not  likely  that  habits  of  life  so  rimple  and 
inartificial  can  hare  deviated  much  from  those  of  tiie  patriarchs  of  oM.    Tftc' ' 
repsse  in  the  open  air,  the  preparation  of  bread,  the  leisurely  joameyiag,  and  a" 
Tanety  of  subordinate  ciKunstsDces,  associate  tntimstely  wiUi  the  notions!  we  .. 
gather  from  Scripture  of  a  way-faring  life,  and  perhaps  from  some  of  thene  solitary 
grou]»in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  or  Persia  the  painter  might  derive  many  interesring^ 
mm'lals  fbr  the  oossposition  of  a  *  fliglit  into  Egypt.' " — (p.  139,  et  seq.) 

^The  Eeliautfl  of  Persia,  who  form  so  large  and  important  a 
portion  of  the  population,  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  Nomade  - 
tribes, 'sprung  from  different  original  stocks  scattered  over  the 
whole  pastoral  surface  of  the  country,  which,  in  proportion  ^ 
to 'the  part  which  is  cultivated,  is  enormously  great  They 
are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  Nomade  population  found 
tlfroiighout  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  with  this  difierence,  that 
tife  latter  having  greater  space  to  move  in,  and  frequently 
occupying  deserts  with  only  spare  spots  of  pasture,  keep  more 
afiart  and  seldom  intrude  much  among  their  agricultural  or 
coikimercial  neighbours ;  while  **  in  Persia  alone  we  find  the 
***ifoDmaly  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  Nomade  habits 
*^^  eidsting  separately  from  the  rest,  yet  residing  in  the  heart  of 

'the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part,  supplying  the 

principal  military  force  of  the  country,  its  only  hereditaiy 
^'  aristocracy,  and  in  general  the  sovereign  himself.^ 

It  is  diiScult  for  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  form  a 
conception  of  such  a  population;  but  let  them  fancy  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  Northumberland,  or  Yorkshite, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  flocks  of  sheep,  tenanted  by 
hordes  of  semi-savages  like  gipsies,  Uving  in  low  black  tents^ 
scattered  in  groups  over  the  country,  acknowledging  no  right 
of  control  but  in  their  own  chiefs,  mixing  little  with  the  low- 
land people,  and  exceedingly  addicted  to  plundering  and 
thieving  from  their  neighbours ;  —  in  short,  what  the - 
Scottish  highlanders  must  have  been  some  centuries  ago, 
excepting  that  these  had  always  fixed  habitations,  whereas 
the  Eeliauts  of  Persia  frequently  change  their  place  of  abode 
and  keep  chiefly  to  their  tents;  and  that,  instead  of  black 
cjittle  and  black-faced  highland  sheep,  we  see  the  plains  ahd 
hiU  pastures  of  Persia  covered  with  herds  of  camela^   uiuei^ 
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tniiles,  iatA  fine  brood  mares,  besides  the  domestie  animak 
prop^  to  a  highland  elaii. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  these  Nomadic 
tribes  are  either  constantly  on  the  move,  or  .can  rove  at 
will  over  the  wh<de  country.  Each  has  its  own  limits— ita 
summer  pastures  and  its  wintering  grounds, — ^its  patches  of 
cultivation  and  fixed  abodes  for  its  labourers,  of  which  every 
tribe  has  some ;  and  none  can  encroach  on  the  beat  of  another 
without  the  certainty  of  a  serious  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the 
summer  and  winter  grounds,  the  yeUdks  and  kiahldkSi  as  they 
are  termed,  are  often  distant  from  each  other ;  and  that  the 
tribe  in  moving  has  to  pass  over  tracts  to  which  it  has 
no  claim ;  but  all  these  matters  are  so  well  understood,  that 
quarrris  seldom  occur  unless  where  some  previous  exaspera- 
ticm  has  existed. 

The  Koordish  tribes,  though  generally  regarded  as  a. 
distinct  nfee,  are  no  other  than  the  descendants  of  ft, 
pcnrtion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
originally  dwelt  in,  or  were  at  some  early  period  driven  into» 
the  difficult  mountainous  district  which  they  still  occupy. 
The  similarity  of  their  habits  and  propensities,  not  less  than 
of  their  language,  assuredly  a  dialect  of  ancient  Pehlivi, 
sufficiently  attest  this ;  and  we  may  trace  a  confirmation  of 
the  fact  in  the  tradition,  which  declares  them  to  be  the  progeny 
of  those  who  were  saved  (no  doubt  by  flight)  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  tyrant  Zohauk.  Of  their  antiquity  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  they  differ  but  little  even  now  from  their  an- 
cestors, the  brave  Carduchii,  described  by  Xenophon  in  his 
account  of  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 
Among  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabit  what  is  properly  termed 
Persian  Koordistan,  may  be  enumerated  the  Doombellee»  the 
Zeelin,  Hyder&nlee,  Jel^lee,  Takoor,  Mookree,  Hakkaree^ 
Dobokree^  Seelkeh,  Zerzaw,  Bilbds,  Maamesh,  Kara  KalpAk, 
&c.  &c.  The  Bebah  Koords  of  Suleimaneah,  though  that  state 
is  now  subject  to  Persian  rule,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
tract  in  question.  But  there  are,  besides  those  enumerated, 
the  Koords  of  Adel&n,  a  distinct  province  having  its  own 
peculiair  tribes. 

The  whole  of  these  tribes,  which,  as  a  glance  at  Cokxidi 
Monteith^s   map  will  show,  occupy   an   extensive  tract  ol 
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eountry,  atid  oompo6e  a  gi^eat  mass  of  people,  consider  one 
another  as  kindred,  and  bear  a  marked  general  resemblanee 
to  each  other,  in  habits,  customs,  and  tastes,  and  even  in  dress 
and  language;  although  each  of  the  great  divisions  exhibits 
some  distinction  in  point  of  fashion  and  of  dialect.     They  are 
passionately  fond  of  arms  and    horses,  clothing  themselves 
upon    their    warlike    expeditions    in    shirts    of    mail     and 
helmets    of    steel,     as    well     as    loading     themselves    with 
offensive  weapons,  among  which  are  the  lance,  the  javelin, 
the    sword,    the    carbine     or    matchlock,    and    the    pistol. 
•*  When  a  Koordish  chief  takes  the  field,"'  says  the  late  Sir 
John  McDonald  Kenneir,  ^^  his  equipment  varies  little  from 
•*  that  of  the  knights  of  the  days  of  cliivalry,  and  the  Saracen, 
^  who  fought  under  the  great  Saladin,  was  probaUy  armed  in 
**  the  very  same  manner  as  he  who  now  makes  war  upon  the 
^  Persians.     His  breast  is  defended  by  a  steel  corslet,  inlaid 
^  with  gold  and  silver,  whilst  a  small  wooden  shield,  thickly 
**  studded  with  brass  nails,  is  slung  over  his  left  shoulder, 
^*  when  not  in  use.     His  lance  is  carried  by  his  page,  or 
^*  squire,  who  is  also  mounted ;  a  carabine  is  slung  across  his 
<<  back ;  his  pistols  and  dagger  are  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and 
<^  a  light  scymetar  hangs  by  his  side.     Attached  to  the  saddle, 
<^  on  the  right,  is  a  small  case  holding  three  darts,  each  about 
<<  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  on  the  left,  at  the  saddle 
**  bow,  you  perceive  a  mace,  the  most  deadly  of  all  his  weapons. 
<^  It  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  sometimes  embossed  with 
gold,  at  others  set  with  precious  stones.     The  darts  have 
steel  points,  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  weighty  piece  of 
iron  or  lead  at  the  upper  end,  to  give  them  velocity  when 
**  thrown  by  the  hand.""     Such  is  the  warlike  costume  of  tiie 
Koords ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  gallant 
and  spirit-stirring  than  to  see  a  band  of  them  thus  *  accoutred, 
with  their  picturesque  habiliments  waving  in  the  gale,  turning 
and   winding   their  small  but  spirited  steeds,  and  going  at 
speed  through  the  graceful  exercise  of  the  spear,  or  dashing 
through  the  rapid  evolutions  of  a  mimic  fight. 

Although  the  Koords  are  enumerated  among  the  Nomade  or 
pastoral  tribes  of  Persia,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  entirely  erratic  in  their  habits.  On  the  contrary,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  cultivators  of  the  sail|  resident  i^ 
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txrurns  and  villages,  like  the  fixed  population  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  large  town  and  fertile  district  of  Souje  Bulagh  is 

the  residence  of  the  chief,  and  many  of  the  clan,  of  Mookree ; 

as  Ooshnoo  is  of  the  Zerzaw,  Julamerig  of  the  Hukkaree^ 

Khoee  and   its  neighbouring    villages   of  the  Dooinbellee^ 

&c.  &C.     The  Eeliauts  of  these  tribes  live  in  tents,  and  driv0 

their  flocks  and  herds  to  their  pastures  during  summer,  retiring 

in  winter  into  villages  that  rather  resemble  a  nest  of  burrows  in 

the  ground  than  human  habitations.      There  they  vegetate 

during  the  rigours  of  a  season  which  covers  the  country  witl> 

snow  generaUy  for  five  months  out  of  the  twelve,  living  on 

the  forage  they  have  collected  during  the  warm  weather,  or 

driving  their  flocks  to  scrape  under   the  snow  for  a  little 

withered  grass.     In  these  caverns  they  remain  huddled  up 

with  their  cattle  and  women,  until  the  return  of  summer  sends 

them  forth  again  to  pasture  and  to  plunder. 

A  desire  to  possess  the  property  of  others  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  and  characteristic  propensity  of  all  these  tribes ;  and 
rapine^-^whether  on  the  great  scale,  in  military  expeditions 
under  some  leader  of  renown,  or  when,  in  lesser  parties,  they  stop 
and  strip  travellers  or  rob  caravans, — ^is  the  proper  and  pro- 
fessed calling  of  the  Koords,  although  they  do  not  probably 
in  these  respects  exceed  the  expertness  of  their  neighbours  of 
the  Lour  and  Lac  tribes.     The  plunder  of  a  caravan,  worth 
more  than  75,000/.  sterling  in  merchandise  and  cattle,  not 
two  years  ago,  by  the  Jelallee  Koords,  a  robbery  which  Iwought 
both  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Governments  upon  their  heads, 
is  a  suflident  proof  of  their  audacity  when  booty  is  in  question. 
The   treacherous   murder  of  the   learned    and    unfortunate 
SchuTtz,  by  order  of  the  Meer  of  Kewandooz,  or  by  the 
Hakkaree  Koords;   and  of  Captain  Grant,  and  Lieutenant 
Fotheringham,  who,  at  a  more  remote  period,  fell  victims  to 
the  unprincipled  avarice  of  the  Feilee  chief,  testify  sufficiently 
to  the  suspicious  jealousy  with  which  they  r^ard  any  attempt 
at  foreign  interference,  and  the  extreme  danger,  which  any 
one  who  risks  himsdf  in  the  country  of  those  who  set  the 
authority  of  government  at  defiance,  must  be  understood  to 
run,  even  though  his  safety  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  strongest 
oaths,  and  provided  for,  ostensibly,   by  the  most  specious 
disfriay  of  guai*ds  and  guides  to  protect  him. 
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*''^  The  ii(?xf  flfvhfloh'^ th^  trfbfes,  we  have^  to  mention,  cbnsiKts 
of  those  who  are  of  Arab  origin.     These  are  mostly  to  ^ 
'ibuhd  upon  thie  low  land  stretching  along  between  the  nyoun- 
t^ins  and  the  Persian  gulf,  called  the  Dushtistan  and  Chakby 
'with  Susiana  and  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  all  the  way  to 
'Kbordistan.     There  are  also  some  to  be  met  with  in  Khorksto 
lihd  Balkhy  where  they  still  remain  a  distinct  race.     Besides 
^he  more  important  tribes  of  Chaab  and  Beni  Lam,  and  matiy 
others  on  the  gulf,  there  are  some  whose  origin  has  been  traeed 
i6  the  early  Arabian  conquerors;   but  who,  having  settled 
''aimong  the  indigenous  tribes,  have  acquired  both  their  habits 
'ikpd  language ;  insomuch   that   they  now   are   usually   enu- 
tiierated  among   them,   even  by  the  native  Persians   them- 
B^ves.    Such  are  the  tribe  of  Zengenah,  who  spring  from  the 
followers  of  Hoossein  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  after 
the  persecutions  and  death  of  that  chief,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains    of  Koordistan.      Such,   too,    are   the    Kelhores 
'  (cdled  CaloTs  by  Major  Eeppel),  who  according  to  some,  are 
the  descendants  of  a  number  of  beautiful  women  (Houries) 
coUiected  by  some  false  prophet  to  people  his  terrestrial  para- 
dise ;  the  Grourans,  the  Wermezeear,  and  others,  who  also  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Allee-Ullahees ;  that  is,  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  AUee,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet. 

The  Arabs  of  the  Dushtistan  and  Chaab  retain  the  language 
and  dress,  and  preserve  the  customs  of  their  mother  country. 
They  are  nearly  as  wild  and  impatient  of  control  as  their  ances- 
tors of  Nejd ;  and  are,  like  them,  predatory,  poor,  frugal,  and 
contented.   The  story  of  their  contemptuous  pity  for  a  cootitry 
like  England,  to  which  providence  had  denied  the  possession  of 
a  single  date-tree,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.    These 
are,  of  all,  the  tribes  least  available  to  Government,  either 
as  contributors  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  military  force  df  the 
country.     Those  of  Khorasan,  on  the  contrary,  transplanted  to 
distant  soil,  although  they  preserve  in  some  respecte  traces 
and  appearances  of   the  original  stock,  have  yet  in  bthers 
assimilated  themselves  greatly  to  the  manners  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  contribute  to   government  their  share  both  of 
revenue  and  military  force.    The  Dunteh^  or  regiment  of  Arab- 
Adjemies,  furnished  by  certain  districts  in  the  heigfaboihrhood 
of  Shahrood,  and  commanded  by  the  chief  of  an  Atab  tribe 
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gWlM^.UvQd  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  gppd  ser:yice  jn  Uie  late 
jCiu»paigD»  of  Kborasan*  -^.^ 

;t  .  The  last  diviBioa  of  £eliautS)  like  that  ju^  spoken  of,  oon^9t8 
.^strangers,  who  at  variouB  times  have  come  into  Persia  from  02e 
.pliuns  of  Tartary,  and  constitute  what  are  called  the  Turki,sh 
'tribes.  The  first  appearance  of  these  hordes  in  Persia  is  s^d 
to  have  been  early  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  tribe  nami^ 
Khozars,  under  their  chief  Zubeel,  issuing  from  the  plains  pf 
the  Volga,  joined  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  Greorgia  and,  al- 
tering with  him,  obtained  a  permanent  footing.  Since  t^t 
period  various  races,  by  families,  by  names,  or  by  natipjP^ 
from  the  deserts  beyond  the  Oxus  and  from  the  banks  of  ,t;he 
.Volga,  have  poured  periodically  into  the  country.  The  fear- 
thians  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian  origin,  K^^t 
oame  the  dynasties  of  Saman,  of  Ghiznee,  and  of  Seljook,  who 
descended  from  Toorkomans.  The  Moghuls,  under  Chenj^iz, 
left  no  considerable  colonies ;  but  the  Toorks,  who  came  with 
Timour,  deluged  the  country,  and  were  succeeded,  though  less 
sweepingly,  by  the  Oozbegs. 

Besides  these  great  inroads,  many  tribes,  pressed  forward  by 
a  teeming  population,  entered  Mawuralneher,  and  settled  on 
the  desert  between  that  province  and  Khorasan,  from  whence 
they  have  insinuated  themselves  into  Persia.  From  these 
various  marauders  have  sprung  the  noblest  of  the  military 
tribes  now  in  Persia.  The  Kajars,  for  instance  (spdt  also 
Kudgers,  Cadjers,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways),  the  ruling 
race  at  this  day,  and  the  Kara-Tatars;  the  Beyauts  of  Nisha- 
.pour,  the  Affshars,  scattered  all  over  Persia,  the  Mookuddums, 
,  the.  Jalloyers,  the  Gereilee,  the  Hadjil&r,  and  many  others,  came 
jiv  with  Timour;  and  the  Ghileechee  of  Subzawar,  in  Khorasan, 
derive  from  the  stock  of  Tocktamish  the  ruler  of  Kipchauk, 
and  doubtless  accompanied  that  leaJer  when  he  invaded  Persia 
about  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  century. 

The  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  forming,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  only  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  being  per- 
sons of  great  power  and  influence,  are  very  much  in  attendance 
-at  court.  Their  children  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family,  educated  in  the  capital,  where  they  are  very  generally 
retail:^  as  hostages  for  the  fealty  of  their  father  ap4  .chief, 
become  polished,  and  transformed  into  a  strong  reacoibUifce  of 
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die  regular  court  dependants,  whom  they  afiSect  to  de^se ;  and 
losing  m  great  measure  that  frank  sincerity  and  blunt  honesty, 
ivhieh  is  the  boast  of  the  Eeliauts,  degenerate  into  the  worth- 
less and  artificial  character,  which  we  have  described  as 
pertaining  to  the  courtiers.  Advancing  in  life  after  this 
sort  of  education,  they  either  obtain  service,  military  or  civil, 
or  return  to  their  native  districts,  leaving  their  children  to 
pursue  the  same  course. 

The  traveller,  who  would  see  them  in  their  true  light, 
must  go  to  their  own  countries,  where,  surrounded  by  their 
people,  they  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  immediate 
inducements  to  dissimulation  being  removed,  they  recover  their 
natural  frankness,  and  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  liberal, 
hospitable,  and  intrepid,  although  too  often  passionate  and 
overbearing.  The  smallest  opposition  or  provocation  calls 
forth  their  innate  arrogance,  and  then  neither  prudence  nor 
decency  can  restrain  them.  So  well  is  this  failing  of  theirs 
known,  that  even  the  sovereign,  when  he  happens  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  intemperance,  does  little  more  than  smile  at 
the  irrascible  ebulliti<ms  of  an  **  Eeliautee.'" 

The  people  resemble  their  chiefs  in  their  rude  and  barbarous 
independence,  in  their  savage  recklessness  of  blood,  and  their 
insatiable  thirst  for  rapine.  Unable,  from  poverty,  to  gratify 
thejr  passions,  yet  untaught  to  subdue  them,  their  excesses, 
when  opportunity  offers,  are  frightful.  With  the  precepts  or 
practice  of  religion  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unac- 
quainted, and  scarcely  observe  its  slightest  external  forms  or 
most  positive  inhibitions.  A  Koord,  relates  the  author  of 
Sketches  in  Persia,  in  a  free  conversation  on  this  subject  with 
an  English  gentleman  remarked  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  religion  of  his  tribe  resembled  that  of  the  Franks  rather 
than  of  the  Persians. — "  How  so?"  inquired  the  Englishman. 
— ^*<  Why,"  replied  the  other,  **  we  drink  wine,  eat  hogs^  flesh, 
**  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no  prayers."  He  had  observed  no 
public  acts  of  worship  among  the  British,  and  imagined  they 
never  performed  any. 

The  same  author  gives  a  sketch  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Affiihar  cliief,  which  affords  an  interesting  view  of  some  of  their 
domestic  customs  and  feeUngs.     "  My  father,"  said  the  chief. 
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<^  had  two  brothers,  one  older  and  the  other  younger  than  hini- 
^'  sdif.  These  four  young  men  you  see  there  are  grandsons  of 
^'  my  eldest  uncle,  who  was  head  of  the  family;  their  eldest 
brother  commands  a  troop  of  horse,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Affshar, 
with  the  king ;  and  this  is  my  cousin,  the  son  of  my  youngest 
uncle.  My  family  consists  of  six  children ;  all,  except  one^ 
by  the  same  mother,  my  wife,  daughter  of  Futeh  Allee  Khan 
^^  AfFshar,  a  famous  chief,  who  on  the  death  of  Nader  Shak 
"  (who  you  know  was  of  our  tribe),  aspired  to  the  throne. 
My  good  father-in-law  however  lost  his  life  in  attempting 
to  become  a  king,  and  I  married  his  orphan  daughter-.^ 
*'  excellent  woman,  but  who  carries  her  head  rather  high ;  as 
^^  no  doubt  she  has  a  right  to  do,  from  recollection  of  bar 
"  father^s  pretensions.  Look,*"  said  he  softly,  for  the  interior 
apartments  were  within  ear-shot,  ^^  look  at  that  youngster  ait 
^*  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he  is  my  son.  His  mother  was' 
the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  at  Ispahan,  an  uncommonly  pretty 
girl.  He  is  a  fine  lad,  but  I  dare  hardly  notice  him ;  and 
he  is,  you  see,  not  allowed  to  sit  within  ten  yards  of  th^ 
grandsons  of  Futeh  Allee  Khan  AfFshar. — This  is  all  very 
^^  proper,"^  he  added ;  '^  it  is  attention  to  the  dam,  as  well  as 
^^  to  the  sire,  that  keeps  the  breed  good.  Besides,  the  influence 
*^  of  females  amongst  us  Eeliauts  is  very  great,  and  if  we  did 
^*  not  treat  them  with  respect,  matters  would  not  be  long 

^^  right My  father  and  his  brothers  lived 

^^  together,  and  we  do  the  same.  Our  inheritance  was  equals 
^^  and  each  of  the  three  branches  is  charged  a  day^s  expenditure 
^^  successively.  Entertainments  and  imposts  are  paid  in  equal 
^*  shares.  We  seek,  by  intermarriages,  to  strengthen  those 
^^  ties  which  are  our  only  defence  against  oppression  and  d^- 
''  struction.  We  are  Toorks,^  he  concluded,  laughing,  ^^  and 
'*'  consequently,  you  may  suppose,  have  often  violent  quarrels  $ 
but  the  necessity  of  our  condition  soon  reconciles  us  again, 
and  we  are  at  present,  and  will  long,  I  hope,  continue  a 
"  united  family." 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  period  of  an  Eeliaut's  life  is  the 
time  when  those  who  occupy  villages,  or  stationary  encamp- 
ments in  winter,  having  exhausted  all  their  spring  pasture,  fly 
from  the  heats  of  summer,  and  leaving  their  fixed  abodes, 
repair  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  their 
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€d«rf^ind%rtrt^,«d6*i5t6'bbtttta  with  a  fretir  6tep  whilelnhidtafe 
thk^^MtiesAVtig  sAf  6F  thesef  Vai^t  and  elevated  <-egioirt.'i  Mttt, 
W^Wri  'iiiid'  ehildr^^  sliake  off  Ihe  listless  dr  which^  htiA^ 
■*^6lma^'%^etii  in  th*  loW  country — tlie  \rome^  j)Artiettkrty, 
ikfi^i'M  ifiite  of  the  less  rigorous  customs  of  the  trib^^i^aye 
^my^'litilijected  to  some  degree  of  restraint  in  towns  and  Jvil- 
lij^,  '^joy  thtfr  recovered  freedom  and  ply  their  domestft 
*^Mtterf^'  tod  thost  of  the  dairy,  with  renewed  spirits.  Tents  (the 
«#ep 'known  kard-^hdder  or  black  tents),  temporary  hute^'lof 
liWe#  'and  branches,  where  there  is  wood,  a  few  blankets'  or 
jwfeffctf  cloth  when  there  is  none,  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
^h{iki&6tli^;  and  the  whole  is  to  them  something  of  what  a  pic- 
ftU?'pit^ty  or  k  fl^e^hampetre  is  to  us — a  season  of  {deasurefand 
wlight.  ''l*he  ti*aveller  reaching  some  eminence,  whicfc  ovdf- 
Iteks  ^he  valley  whwe  they  have  settled  for  the  time,  may 
tfer  their  tents  stretched  in  clusters  ov^  the  ground,  and 
lifiM^ses^  eatmels,  mules,  sheep,  and  cattle,  ranging  at  Urge 
wdfu^;  The  young  men  hunt,  ride,  and  practise  militate 
'diW^isfcSj  or  sit  smoking  in  circles  round  a  story-teller, 
^o'ttttiuses  them  with  his  tales.  The  elders  of  the  tribe  %ave 
%feir "  sepArtte,  and  more  sober  r^f«nion.  The  chief,  i/J«e1)c 
%Iiere,4ias  probably  mustered  a  party  of  his  family  and  frimds 
'id-'chft^  the  mountain  sheep  or  deer,  or  to  bring  down  the 
fthddbarreh  or  the  mountain  partridge  with  his  hawks.  ^  The 
^^MM(ieh  meanwhile  spin,  weave  carpets,  make  doth,  prepate 
^^' produce  of  the  dairy,  and  cook  for  the  evening's  meal, 
^^he^  elder  paupers  of  the  camp  and  the  boys  look  after  die 
flocks  and  herds. 

*^''rThe  march  of  one  of  these  parties^  when  changmg^  its 
^abeof  abode,  is  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  main  body 
^'generally  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  stout 
ji^ung  men,  well  armed.  Then  follow  large  flocks  of  the 
various  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe,  covering  the  coun- 
try on  all  sides,  driven  by  the  lads  and  elder  shepherds  of 
the  clan.  Stout  horses  called  yaboos,  mules,  and  asses  or 
camels,  are  loaded  with  the  goods  of  the  community,  tents, 
clothes,  pots,  and  utensils  6{  all  sorts,  packed  in  "  most  ad- 
**  mired  disorder;''  on  the  top  of  these  heterogeneous  burthens 
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inf^ Jbe  seen  fdtting,  the. ^Ider.childreivvhQ  .«ct,the  {wrtfqf 
imfnn ;  on  pthers,  the  Usser  urcbinf^:  vho  can  ^. nothing jt^ 
Jmld  OB,  iwhich  Uiey  do  ipost  i))ai>fi^%,  .irUb  feet^WI^^Yfti^ 
on  0thei»  lide  the  superannuated  of  the  trihe*T-aome  hfsntj  doi^?)? 
^wilih  a^  and  ecarcdy  discernible  from  the. rags,  i^  whipbtfo^ 
ale;  half  buried.  The  young  men  and  women  bustle  abou^^p^ 
venting,  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs,  the  cattle  firoQkstoij^ 
iifigitoo  far.  The  mothers,  carrying  their  young  infants,  ^|i4fl? 
along  on  foot,  carefully  watching  their  domestic  goods ;  w^f 
the  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  duly  prepared  for  actipi),  pf^ 
steadily  and  in  sober  mood  along  the  flanks  of  theiCQlunm, 
guarding  and  controlling  its  gradual  movements.  Atray^^f 
•cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  powerful  fraraes,^  4§dp 
ruddy  ooniplexicms,  line  eyes,  masculine  features,  but  rutblf^ 
(and  determined  looks,  of  these  sturdy  wanderers;  and.  wilj|^ 
the  not-brown  hue,  lit  up  with  vivid  crimson,  that  watms;  ^^ 
jcheek  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  piercing  black  eyes  and  wl^itp 
'teeth  of  their  gipsy-like  females — those  we  mean  who  can  still 
boast  of  youth,  lor  their  beauty  soon  fades  from  exposure,  f^ 
labour,  leading  bdiind  it  but  a  brown  and  shrivelled  skift  i9^4 
deformed  features,  which  realize  our  ideas  of  hags  and  witch^ 
We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  even  to  touch  uppa:!^ 
Toorkomans  of  the  northern  border  of  Khorasan,  or,  tj^ 
Eoardisb  tribes  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  quarter.  But, if ^ 
nimy  poasibly  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  hereaftev,  a^ 
tojoffer  8  few  remarks  upon  that  nation  of  fierce  man«stealqp^. 
In  r  the  meantime  we  must  bring  our  sketch  of  the  Persia 
people  to  a  close,  regretting  our  inability  to  do  the  subjept 
dompkte  justice.  It  is,  we  repeat,  a  most  interesting  on^'^ 
this  country,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  felt.  ^ 

'  In  ibnner  numbers  of  this  review  we  have  strenuously  urged 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  mUgrity 
of  Persia.  Our  conviction  is,  that,  if  this  object  be  overlookefl 
or  neglected,  if  it  be  not  promptly  and  vigorously  secured,  the 
consequence  will  be  irreparable  injury  to  the  BritiBh  empire.; 
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Article  III. 

The  British  Association  at  Bristol :     18S6. 

The  great  social  purposes,  which  the  British  Association 
is  destined  to  fulfil,  when  its  powers  shall  have  been  developed 
and  shall  have  taken  a  right  direction,  have  been  noticed  so 
recently  in  this  journal,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  brief 
reference  to  them  will  suffice.     The  chief  good,  which  will 
lAunediatdy  spring  from  this  institution,  is  the  diffusion  of 
a  taste  for  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  throughout 
all  classes  sufficiently  elevated  to  possess  a  moderate  extent  of 
education.     Its  operations  will  also  be  attended  with  such  a 
transfusion  of  the  elements  of  human  society  through  and 
among  each  other,  that  their  moral  affinities  will  be  called 
into  action,  and  the  more  precious  constituents  will  impart 
a  portion  of  their  richness  and  splendour  to  the  baser  matter 
inl:ermingled  with  them,  without  losing  a  shade  of  their  own 
intrinsic  beauty  and  value  by  the  alloy.     The  ostensible  object 
of  the  association — "  the  advancement  of  science'*' — ^will  be  one 
of  its  remote  and  indirect  consequences,  rather  than  its  imrae* 
diate  effect.      It  is  not  by  such   means  that  conquests  are 
made,  and  possessions  established,  in  the  terra  incognita  of 
nature ;    it  is  to  the  solitary  toils  of  the  laboratory,  the  ob- 
servatory, or  the  closet,  that  the  world  must  owe  discoveries, 
eith^  of  phenomena  before  unnoticed,  or  of  new  arrangements 
and  classifications  of  known  effects,  constituting  generalizations 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  laws  previously  admitted  into  the 
code  of  science.     Such  discoveries  were  never  at  any  age  the 
product  of  men,  meeting  in  large  bodies  periodically  for  dis- 
cussion and  intercommunication ;  nor  yet  of  smaller  numbers, 
assembling  in  committees  with  more  special  objects.     If,  when 
correspondence  was  slow,  and  the  means  of  intercourse  expen- 
sive and  difficult,  such  effects  were  not  to  be  expected  from 
the«e  causes,  they  are  now  least  of  all  to  be  looked  for,  with 
such  an  agent  as  the  press  in  hourly   operation;   and  with 
means  of   communication,   by   which   intelligence  is  spread, 
almost  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  throughout  every  part 
of   the   world,   conferring  all  the  advantages  of  immediate 
co-operation  on  inquirers  in  opposite  hemispheres. 
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Do  we,  therefore,  infer  that  the  Association  "  for  the  advance- 
^^  ment  of  science,""  is  a  misnomer  P — and  that  it  will  not  attain 
the  great  end,  to  which  its  efforts  are  professedly  directed? 
By  no  means.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  powerful  instrument  in 
extending  the  domain  of  human  knowledge ;  but  it  will  not 
do  so  by  the  means,  or  in  the  manner,  which  some  of  its 
members  expect.  Its  immediate  effect  will  be  diffusion; 
it  will  show  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  know  ;  above  all^ 
it  will  teach  multitudes  to  feel  the  pure  and  unalloyed 
delight,  which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of  genmnd 
laws.  By  such  means  it  will  call  into  existence  a  myriad  of 
inquirers  who,  without  the  suggestings  and  promptings  of 
such  minds  as  lead  the  operations  of  this  institution,  would 
never  have  directed  a  thought  to  science.  They  will  be 
taught  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  they  will  be  drilled 
as  recruits  in  the  great  scientific  army,  be  taught  how  to 
efiFect  their  movements  in  combination,  and  be  directed  to 
ends,  the  full  value  and  importance  of  which  they  will  only 
discover  after  their  attainment.  The  numerous  body  of  privates, 
thus  raised  and  disciplined,  will  subsequently  furnish  officers 
capable  of  leading  on  to  conquest,  and  of  extending  the 
territory  of  knowledge.  How  much  will  the  chances  be  then 
increased  of  the  advent  of  some  other  Newton  or  Laplace, 
to  raise  the  curtain,  which  veils  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
display  new  wonders  to  an  admiring  and  instructed  world  f 

Apart,  however,  from  a  consequence  so  grand,  we  may  predict 
with  certainty  a  vast  number  of  small  accessions  to  the  mass  of 
observed  phenomena,  from  the  multiplied  and  well-directed  eyes 
which  will  be  bent  upon  the  processes  of  nature.  Contem^ 
plative  men  will  be  taught,  not  as  heretofore,  to  gaze  upon  the 
works  of  creation  merely  in  passive  meditation  and  wonder, 
but  to  pry  into  them  with  a  curiosity  irrepressibly  active, 
and  an  attention  skilfully  applied.  It  is  good  that,  by 
meditation  on  nature,  the  soul  should  be  lifted  to  thoughts 
of  nature's  Author:  but  this  high  disposition  should  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  towards  enthusiasm,  so  far  as  to  paralyse 
the  more  active  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  fitting  that,  in 
due  season,  the  soul  should  prostrate  itself  before  the  throne 
of  its  maker ;  should  teach  itself,  with  all  humility,  to  feel  the 
littleness   of  its  own  powers  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its 
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faculties,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 

Iji^ai^fdherylltobral  arttl  pfayt^cal,  with  which  it  is  mirroanfd^ 

^cl'li^titiiately  coimected :  but,  on  the  other  hand^  the  dream' 

ii^  and' me^tiitive  hiabit  to  which  such  thoughts  e6mietitiM»i 

!^a/^  tb*be  avoided  as  the  barrier  of  all  advancement  iii^dv^ 

SWowIedgfe  of  that  very  creation,  the  perfection  of  which 

lug^i^ts  these  sublime  sentiments.   While  the  great  migratoty 

uoay\'  to  whose  progress  we  now   refer,  will  have  a  direct 

tenden9y  to  foster  all  those  high  moral  feelings  which  are  the 

Kjj^^^its  of  physical  knowledge;  it  will,  at  the  same  trnie, 

4/v  "the*  sj^irit  <rf  active  inquiry,  which  it  must  create  wherever 

^s'iiiflbetice  extends,  give  a  security  against  this  injurioos 

{ekot  reaction;  and  by  the  spreading  of  information  and 

^mpi[*dved  intellectual  culture,   it    will   oppose  the  strongest 

twH'er  against  the  irruptions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  encroadi- 

^%i^iits  of  fanaticism. 

^    ^Tt*hftt  tlie  British  Association  may  speedily  and  perfectly 
^iccbmplish  these  and  the  other  high  purposes  which  are  within 
tn^  S(ibpe  of  its  powers,  greater  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  its 
'^imemal  organization,  and  more  skill  must  be  exercised  in  regu- 
^^littinj^  even  the  minute,  and  apparently  trivial,  details  of  its 
I'iii^rations.     Our  sentiments  regarding  it  as  a  body,  as  well  as 
^If^Sspecting  its  chief  members,  have  been  so  frankly  and  so  fully 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  apprehension  of  being 
^^]ii!^understood,orfearof  being  misinterpreted,  shall  nowprevent 
^"tlB  from  pointing  out  those  parts  of  its  proceedings  wbidi  we 
^'  tkink  capable  of  improvement.     If  we  omit,  for  the  present, 
the  language  of  praise,  it  is  not  because  we  do  Tiot  find  much 
that  merits  commendation ;  but  because  high  general  appro- 
bation, both  of  its  objects  and  its  principal  means  of  attaining 
them,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  be  only 
'    wasting  the  time  and  abusing  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
"  ;.  jlwelKng  upon  such  a  topic. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  numerous  body  of 

"^    ihdividuals  composing  the  British  Association  consists  of  seve- 

"^'lui  different  classy,  having  different  attainments  and  qualifi- 

f'^^^'^tibns,  and  expecting,  and  capable  of  receiving,  difierent 

^'  B^t^ees  and  kinds  of  benefit  end  pleasure  from  the  Society  to 

^^^Mhich  thejr  hAve  united  themselveB.      It  is  abundantly  «vi- 

9e^y  therefore,  that  its  proeeedings  should  iiot  be  directed 
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e«eiuuvely  lo  the  wisheii .  of  imy ,  ope^  of  Jliesq;,.  iraiffi^^ 
dUuMea:  much  less  ottght  they  t;o  be  confi^ed  t«  th^^x^lft)^!^ 
sought  by  the  smallest  class,  «ven  though  that;  plaf^,  sta^r^c 
fa^hest  in  the  intellectual  scale.  All  the  members,  are  eBt^Tec . 
Id. a  share  of  consideration  in  the  arrangement. ^nd  ^iJ^t^ois 
of  proceedings ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  making  the  int^^to 
of.  the  clasS)  which  may  be  considered  of  least  int^Ue^i^ol 
attainment)  matter  of  paramount  attention. 
^  It  is  well  known,  in  the  places  where  the  society  ha^.  Ji^tl^rte 
assembled,  that  there  is  no  condition  of  eligibility  ij(^t9  £l 
save  that  of  being  sponsored  by  one  who  is  already  p.  ^epT 
of  it ;  and  as  no  instance  of  exclusion  has  ever  yet  Qcpui^i 
the  society  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  one,  into  whi^j^^^jAiy 
person,  able  and  willing  to  pay  twenty  shillings  for  the  cumnt 
year,  is  admitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Afiisociati^y 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  very  numerous,  but  a  very  ^u^ole 
body.  A  large  proportion  of  its  members  consists  of  t^ejbetter 
class  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  where  it  assembles;  ^nd  it  js 
needless  to  say  that  such  are  only  members  pro  hdc  vi^^,^^  ^he 
following  year  they  are  replaced  by  a  like  number  of  pi^^ppa 
inhabiting  the  district,  whose  fortunate  lot  it  is  to.ppt^ 
the  honour  of  affording  house  and  home  to  the  philosophical 
itinerants. 

Another  class  of  members  consists  of  a,  not  incon^ideiul^e, 

number  of  persons  coming  from  a  distance ;  who  being  in  easy 

cuTumstances  and  unemployed,  are  attracted  to  the  congress 

as  they  would  be  to  a  musical  festival,  or  any  other  ey^nt 

^  which  might  afford  a  reason  for  collecting  together  a  concoiirse. 

;_  "This  class  is  also  more  or  less  mutable  and  cannot  be  regturded 
'  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  society. 

'     liast  in  order,  and  least  in  number,  come  the  savans,  real 
and  fictitious ;  those  who  are,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  thought ^ 

"i  pttilaBophers.  These  are  the  ^taff  of  the  Association*.  The 
'  veal  sotyofM  are  the  performers  on  the  theatre.  The  {^q^irers 
''after  science,  the  8<H-disant  philosophers^  are  the  lotmgeve^}ind 

*    Ad&j/ui9,  who  are  favoured  with  the  privilege  pf  tjti^.js^age 

'  doorr  admitted  to  the  coulisses;  allowed  the  if^yte,  ^J^  of 

noblemen  and   senators;  occasionally  decorated^,. vi||x:^f^^gilt 

^''^croWn;    and  not   unfrequ^tly  indulged  wji4^, the  ^HJ^  of 
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pronouncing  the  prologue  or  epilogue  6f  the  drama,  or  intro- 
ducing in  rob^  state  the  programme  of  the  performances. 

It  is  known  that  the  body  is  resolved  into  divisions  or  troops, 
aecofding  to  the  chief  heads  under  which  scientific  inquiries 
arrange   themselves.     These  divisions,  called   sections,   are 
hadged  with  letters :  thus  the  mathematical  sciences  are  ap- 
pl*opriated  to  section  A ;  the  chemical  to  section  B ;  and  so 
forth.     The  management  of  each  of  these  sections  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  persons  of  reputed 
attainments  in   the  branches  of  science,  to  which  they  are 
i*ef<pectively  devoted.     It  is  the  duty  of  these  committees  to 
select  and  arrange  the  topics,  which  shall  be  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  sections ;  and  some  memb^  is  appointed  by 
them  to  open  each  discussion ;  any  member  of  the  Association 
b^ing  subsequently  at  liberty  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the 
same  question,  but  no  subject  being  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
lifhich  has  not  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  committee. 

The  annual  congress  is  continued  for  a  week,  commencing 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  and  closing  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  congress,  a 
body  called,  or  we  should  rather  say  miscalled,  "  the  General 
Committee,''  assembles.     This  is  designed  to  be  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  institution,  from  whose  authority  must 
emfanate  all  laws  and  regulations,  from  whom  all  sectional  and 
other  committees  derive  their  powers,  and  to  whose  revision  all 
decisions  of  committees  are  liable.     This  general  committee 
consists  of  such  members  of  the  Association  as  have  contri- 
buted papers  to  the  transactions  of  some  learned  society.     It 
is,    therefore,    a    numerous    body,    consisting  of  above   an 
hundred  members.     At  the  meeting  of  this  committee,  hekl 
on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  business  of  the  ensuing  week, 
so  far  as  respects  the  appointment  of  presidents,  vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  committees  of  the  sections,  is  supposed 
to  be  transacted.    We  say  stippoaedy  because  in  reality  neither 
this,   nor  any  other  business,  is  transacted   by  the  general 
committee;  nor  does  that  body  exercise  more  than  nominal 
power  or  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  or  the 
affaiirs  and  property  of  the  Association.     It  iQ  even  doubtful 
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whether  it  has  the  power  of  recommending  any  change  in  the 
arrangements,  or  any  new  regulation  affecting  the  proceediogft 
of  the  congress.  As  this  is  a  point  vitally  affecting  the  useful- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  right  td 
explain  it  more  fully. 

When  the  society  was  first  formed,  a  few  individuals  were 
necessarily  delegated  to  make  those  arrangements  in  detail, 
which  were  unsuitable  for  discussion  in  a  larger  assembly* 
These  individuals  were  called  the  Council,  and  their  duty 
was  to  ^^  recommend^  for  adoption  by  the  general  committet 
such  measures  as  might  seem  to  them  most  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Association.     This  council,  thus  appointed^ 
recommended  all  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretar 
ries  of  sections,  as  well  as  the  members  of  sectional  committees. 
It  also  recommended  the  members  of  other  committees  (of 
which  there  are  several  whose  functions  it  is  not  necessary 
here  particularly  to  advert  to) ;  and  finally  it  recommended  t^ 
own  members  for  the  ensuing  year.     It  was  designed  that  the 
acts  of  this  body  should  be  really,  that  which  they  are  nomif- 
nally,  recommendatory;  and  that  its  decisions  should  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  general  committee  adopting  and  ratifying  then^ 
It  has,  however,  by  some  means  or  other  happened,  that  the 
adoption  and  ratification  of  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  council 
by  the  general  committee  have  becomeso  much  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  the  latter  body  now  possesses  all  the  real  power  over  the 
operations  of  the  institution,  and  that  its  decisions  are  de  facto 
final ;  no  individual  or  number  of  individuals  in  the  general 
committee  can  attempt,  with  the  least  hope  of  success,  to  dispute 
its  dictates.     Whether,  therefore,  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil> 
the  Association  has  been,  and  is  in  fact,  governed  by  a  small 
number  of  self-elected  individuals ;  subject,  we  believe,  to  very 
little  change  from  year  to  year,  and  giving  to  the  institution 
all  the  offensive  character  of  a  close  corporation. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  prevaik 
in  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Association,  we  shall  state 
one  of  many  circumstances  of  which  we  were  ourselves  wit- 
nesses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  committee  at  Bristol  on  the 
last  day  of  the  late  session,  an  eminent  member  of  the  body,*^** 
who  has  always  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  its  proceedings,. 
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and  holds  a  high  academical  and  scientific  rank  in  the  countify, 
but  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  council, — rose  and  stated  that 
he  had  several  arrangements  to  suggest  to  the  genoid  eom^ 
mittee,  which  he  conceived  would  materially  improve  the  prcv 
ceedings  of  the  Association.  He  was  immediately  stopped  by 
the  president  as  being  out  of  order,  and  was  told  by  the  gene- 
ral secretary  that  no  suggestion  could  be  listened  to  by  the 
general  committee,  unless  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  council !  The  member  replied,  that  not 
being  himself  a  member  of  the  council,  and  in  fact  not  knowing 
who  the  council  were,  he  knew  not  how  to  give  effect  to  his 
suggestions.  He  was  answered,  that  ^^  he  might  address  them 
**  in  writing  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  council.'' 

It  is  true  that  this  remarkable  episode  in  the  proceedings 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  altogether  without  animadversion  or 
protest,  although  the  council  gained  their  point  by  stopping 
the  discussion.  More  than  one  member  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  principle  that  the  general  committee  possessed  a  mere 
veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  council.  The  latter,  however, 
adroitly  waived  the  discussion,  and  without  entering  into  any 
dispute  about  the  legitimacy  of  their  power,  quietly  continued 
the  exercise  of  it. 

Had  the  member  just  referred  to  been  allowed  to  address  the 
general  committee,  he  would  probably  have  said  that  he  wished 
first  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  general  committee  upon  the 
measures  which  he  contemplated;  that  it  was  possible  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  them,  useful  modifications 
might  be  suggested;  that  by  limiting  him  to  an  individual 
communication  in  writing  to  the  council,  the  measures  would 
be  sanctioned  merely  by  his  individual  authority,  and  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit,  which  would  arise  from  public  opi- 
nion having  been  in  some  measure  expressed  upon  them.  He 
might  have  even  thrown  out  the  supposition  that  one  of  the 
contemplated  arrangements  might  affect  the  powers  of  the 
council  itself, — ^its  practice  of  perpetual  self-election,— or  any 
other  suggestion,  which  it  could  not  sanction  without  in- 
volving its  own  destruction. 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  the  more  than  questionable 
principles  on  which  this  organization  is  based,  let  us  consider 
its  practical  effects.     Does  it  work  well  f     This  is  a  question 


which  it  ift  difficult  to  soWe,  in  ilie  case  «f  ti  new  «nd  utif>ra- 
oedental  institution,  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  eifieien^^ 
to  which  the  working  of  the  individualr  Ixxly  might  b^ 
referred.  The  British  Association  is  one  of  those  hapfqr 
epentions  of  society,  which  are  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  human  mind  that,  even  under  an  im{)crfect  systetB 
of  management,  they  will  flourish.  It  is  instinct  with  life,  aoid 
rises  superior  to  the  abuses  and  defects  of  its  own  organisii^ 
tion.  We  will  not,  therefore,  ask — Doe^  it  work  weilf^-m 
because  the  very  condition  of  its  nature  prevents  it  from 
working  ill ;  but  we  will  ask — Might  it  not  work  better  ^^^ 
and  to  this  question  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  as 
affirmative  answer.  * 

•  The  discussions  which  form  the  proper  business  of  each 
congress  are  two-fold.  First — Those  which  are  carried  oa  at 
tiie.  meetings  of  sections,  each  day;  and,  Seoond^^Thott 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembled  body^  eadb 
evening.  In  the  sections  questions  of  general  science  aria 
discussed;  and  as  it  is  understood  that  the  members  who 
attend  them  are  conversant  with  the  sciences  to  which  thofv 
aeeTespectivdy  devoted,  there  is  no  restriction  either  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
Ml^ned  or  illustrated.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
auocessful  and  r^ular  progress  of  the  sections,  all  that  ia  n»- 
cessarj  is  a  fit  selection  of  topics — efficient  secretaries  to  arrange 
the  details— and  judicious,  experienced,  and  firm  presidents  tk> 
keep  the  discussions  within  those  limits,  which  best  contribute 
to  general  convenience  and  order.  Whether  these  ends  hatie 
been  attained  in  any  of  the  sections  we  will  not  presume  to 
aay;  but  we  can  safely  assert,  that  in  several  of  them  th^ 
have  fWt ;  and  that,  from  our  knowledge  and  observation  of 
the  working  of  the  sectional  committees,  we  cannot  conceits 
•die  posribiUty  of  their  accomplishment  under  the  presetit 
-r^st^n. 

The  Sectional  Committees,  with  their  presidents,  secretaries^ 
and  officers,  are  not  appointed  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
Saturday  previous  to  the  Monday,  on  the  morning  of  which 
the  congress  commences.  The  sections  are  appointed  to 
awemble  at  eleven  on  the  Monday  and  each  succeecMtig 
day.     They  continue  their  discussions  until   thl^^  oVlock, 

VOL.    III.    N"    VI.  B  B 
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and  often  even  to  a  later  hour.  The  members  assemble  at 
dinner  on  some  days  at  four,  but  never  later  than 
five.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Association  is  held  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  is  usually  continued  till  midnight. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  or 
when  the  sectional  committees  can  transact  their  very  im- 
portant business.  To  them  belongs  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  topics  for  each  day^s  discussion  in  the  respective 
sections ;  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  to  open  each  day's 
business ;  the  care  of  providing,  and  fitly  disposing,  the  necessary 
drawings,  models,  and  other  means  of  illustration.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  various  manuscript  communications, 
from  persons  proposing  to  bring  questions  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  sections,  must  be  examined ;  a  decision  must  be 
made  on  their  eligibility  as  subjects  of  discussion.  The  only 
time  left  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  each  morning.  The  consequences  are  obvious.  The 
sections  meet  always  without  sufficient,  and  frequently  without 
any,  arrangement  of  business.  Many  persons,  qualified  to 
assist  in  the  discussions,  are  precluded  by  want  of  previous 
notice.  The  committees  themselves,  on  entering  the  room, 
are  often  unaware  what  discussion,  or  whether  any,  is  alK)ut  to 
commence.  Crudities  and  absurdities  intrude  themselves, 
from  the  impossibility  of  the  officers,  in  the  limited  time 
allowed  them,  giving  the  necessary  attention  to  the  subjects 
proposed ;  and  sometimes  topics,  which  might  be  instructive 
and  interesting,  are  excluded,  from  the  unwillingness  of  more 
retiring  persons  to  urge  their  adoption  on  the  harassed  and 
jaded  members  of  the  committee.  In  a  word  then,  admitting 
the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  sections,  they 
are  not  allowed  the  time  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

But  we  do  not  admit  the  efficiency  of  the  sectional  officers. 
The  committees,  being  in  a  great  degree  open,  cannot  be  said 
to  exclude  any,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be  members  of 
them.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  more  depends  on  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  activity  of  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and, 
above  all,  the  secretaries,  than  on  the  committee  as  a  body. 
These  officers  have  not  been,  in  every  case,  happily  selected. 
The  presidencies  of  sections  have  been  conferred  too  much  as 
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a  matter  of  compliment,  and  accepted  witli  too  little  sense  of 
active  duty.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Association,  conventional 
rank  and  title  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion;  and  those 
qualities  only  should  be  regarded,  which  best  fit  a  man  for  the 
duties  of  the  station,  to  which  he  is  appointed.  Even  the 
higher  attributes  of  mind  are  not  always  those  best  suited 
for  the  prominent  office-bearers  of  the  Association.  A 
Brewster,  or  a  Dalton,  though  infinitely  superior,  in  the 
intdlectual  scale,  to  the  great  mass  surrounding  them,  would 
be  among  the  very  worst  and  most  inefficient  peraons,  who 
could  be  selected  to  discharge  the  duties  of  some  of  the  voh 
portant  offices  in  the  society. 

But  the  grand  defect  in  the  working  of  the  sections,  and 
that  compared  with  which  all  others  are  insignificant,  is — that 
sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  committees  to  select  and 
arrange  the  daily  proceedings.  For  the  removal  of  this  evil 
we  know  but  two  expedients,  one  of  which  we  suggested  in 
a  former  number.  If  the  meetings  of  the  sections  were  held 
only  on  alternate  days  the  committees  might  devote  a  portion  of 
the  intermediate  days  to  making  the  necessary  preparations  and 
arrangements.  This  plan  would  likewise  be  attended  with  other 
advantages,  which  we  enumerated  on  a  former  occasion.  To 
this,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  the  duration  of  the  congress 
would  be  inconveniently  protracted  to  a  fortnight,  and  that  the 
excitement  necessary  to  the  success  and  eclat  of  the  Association 
could  not  be  sustained.  If  there  be  just  ground  for  this 
objection,  there  is  but  one  other  course  by  which  the  undeniable 
evil  now  existing  can  be  mitigated,  which  is — to  cause  the 
officers  and  committees  of  sections  to  assemble  a  week  before 
the  commencement  of  the  congress,  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  Although  such  an  expedient  would,  for  reasons 
which  we  have  not  now  space  to  explain,  be  less  effectual  than 
that  which  we  at  first  proposed,  it  would  still  be  attended  with 
so  many  advantages  that  we  would  earnestly  press  it  on  the 
attention  of  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  permanent  success 
of  this  institution. 

The  defects  of  management,  which  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  sections,  are  still  more  glaring  at  the  evening  meetings. 
These  assemblies  form  the  great  attraction,  which  the  con- 
gresses of  the  Association  present  to  the  numerous  clasis  of 
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mcmbersy  who^  not  being  addicted  to  science  by  taste,  profes- 
sion, or  education,  are  merely  attracted  to  the  meetings  by  an 
excusable  and  laudable  curiosity;  not  unmixed  with  a  desire 
to  obtain  some  instructive  nutriment  from  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  scientific  table.  These  also  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  ladies  are  admitted,  and  they  accordingly  attend  in 
large  numbers,  forming,  not  unfrequently,  the  majority  of  the 
assembly. 

It  is  true  that  the  Great  Unlearned  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  philosophers  at  the  ordinaries^  where  all  members 
of  the  Association  meet  daily  at  dinner,  on  equal  terms.     But 
this  class  of  members,  including  "  the  ladies,^  are  not  satisfied 
with  merely  seeing  the  scientific  menagerie  at  "  feeding  time  ;"** 
they  flock  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  to  hear  the  lions  roar. 
It  is  clear  then  that,  on  such  occasions,  they  should  at  least 
loar  intelligibly,  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard.     They  should 
also  roar  delicately^  and  so  as  not  to  offend  the  ears  of  the 
ladies ;  which  precaution,  we  are  sorry  to  be  forced  to  admit, 
bas  not  always  been  strictly  attended  to. 
•'  To  be  serious,  these  evening  meetings  must  be  reformed, 
else  we  fear  that  the  finances  of  the  Association,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  supplied  by  them,  will  fall  into  disorder. 
If  the  sectional  meetings  are  deranged  by  their  committees 
not  being  allowed  time  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
the  general  evening  meetings  are  afflicted  by  the  non-existence 
of  any  committee  at  all.     We  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Association  from  its  origin;  but,  notwithstanding  diligent  and 
curious  inquiry,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  who 
are  the  stage-managers  of  those  evening  meetings.     Almost 
every  member  you  encounter  asks  who  they  are,  and  no  one 
can  answer  the  question. 

The  evening  meetings,  be  it  remembered,  consist  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  hitherto, 
the  numbers  attending  them  have  been  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  room,  or  theatre,  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  the  congress  has  been  held.  Those  only  who  are 
accustomed  to  address  such  assembled  masses,  can  be  aware  of 
the  care,  which  must  be  bestowed  on  the  previous  arrangement 
of  the  matter  provided  for  their  instruction  and  entertainment; 
of  the  skill  necessary  in  the  selection  of  prolocutors,  and  of 
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subjecU,  to  prevent  the  exhibition  from  becoming  intolerably 
dull  or  eminently  absurd.  It  is  not  our  wish  or  purpose  to 
produce  in  review  the  circumstances  of  these  meetings  either 
at  the  recent  or  former  congresses.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
although  in  a  few  instances  they  were  all  that  they  ought  to 
be,  yet,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  they  have  not 
been  such  as  to  give  to  the  real  well-wishers  of  the  Associatioil 
any  other  feeling  than  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  regret. 

Either  of  two  courses  is  open  to  the  managers  of  the  A8Ik>- 
ciation.  Let  these  multitudinous  assemblies  be  altogether  dis- 
continued ;  or  let  such  performances  be  prepared  for  them  lis 
they  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  from  which  they 
may  derive  solid  instruction,  reasonably  intermingled  with 
rational  entertainment.  Let  speakers  be  selected,  possessing 
physical  powers  to  be  audible,  and  mental  powers  to  be 
intelligible.  Among  the  leading  members  of  the  Associatioil 
there  are  not  a  few  qualified  by  nature  and  attainments  to 
address  such  an  audience — with  tact  to  select  and  arrange  their 
topics — with  eloquence  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  graceful 
language,  and  to  adorn  their  reasoning  -with  pointed  and 
appropriate  illustrations — with  skill  to  throw  their  subjeet 
into  a  form  which,  while  it  is  popular  and  elementary,  loses 
nothing  of  the  strictness  of  scientific  logic.  Such  speaker^ 
will  not  fail  to  command  the  attention  and  reach  the  undep- 
standing  of  an  audience  as  numerous  and  mixed  as  any^ 
which  shall  ever  present  itself  at  these  meetings.  But  in 
addition  to  these  qualifications,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
speakers,  however  eminent  they  may  be  by  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, shall  possess  such  taste  and  discretion  as  shall  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  offend  the  feelings  of  those  they 
address,  by  indulging  in  attempts  at  pleasantries,  which  are 
not  very  suitable  to  the  place  or  to  the  occasion.  Such  breaehes 
of  propriety  have  already  produced  strictures  upon  these  meet^ 
ings,  which  though  they  have  been  keenly  felt  by  some  of  th* 
leading  performers,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect  of  checking  the  evil.  Ardent  supporters  as  we  are  of  tht 
Association  and  its  great  purposes,  we  cannot  affect  not  to  per*- 
ceive,  and  we  will  i)ot  so  far  sacrifice  truth  as  to  deny,  the  exists 
ence  of  the  thing  at  these  meetings,  to  which  the  offensive  tertn 
<<  buffoonery"^  has  been  unkindly,and8omewhatcoarsely,applied. 
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Ktas  there  been  one  individual  present  at  these  assemblies,  who 
ii  not  in  a  moment  sensible  to  what  passages  this  harsh 
name  was  given  ?  and  however  he  may  dissent  from  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  application,  or  recoil  from  the  unfriendly  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  must  he  not  at  once  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  offence  which  provoked  it  ?  We  have  said, 
and  we  repeat  it,  that  the  offence  has  not  been  discontinued — 
that  it  has  been  repeated  to  the  distress  and  annoyance  of 
every  one  of  good  taste,  whether  among  the  performers  or  the 
audience.  We  have,  however,  recently  witnessed  another 
violation  of  propriety  of  a  more  serious  kind,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advert  without  pain,  but  to  which  not  to  advert 
would  be  an  unpardonable  dereliction  of  duty.  At  the  late 
congress,  in  an  unguarded  and  indiscreet  moment,  language 
was  addressed  to  an  assembly  including  British  matrons  sur- 
rounded by  their  daughters,  which  was  allied  to  a  more  grave 
ofTence,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  previously  noticed  was 
related  to  buffoonery.  Every  husband  and  father  present  will 
be  conscious  of  what  we  allude  to.  We  are  content  to  glance 
at  these  offensive  excrescences.  They  must  suffer  excision,  or 
they  will  destroy  the  strength  and  health  of  the  body  upon 
which  they  grow. 

It  18  with  concern  that  we  feel  ourselves  again  compelled  to 
notice  the  habit  which  seems  to  have  fastened  itself  u]X)n 
some  of  those  members,  who  are  most  frequently  put  forward 
as  speakers,  of  flinging  at  each  other  the  most  fulsome  and 
exaggerated  personal  panegyrics.  What  can  we  add  to  our 
former  remarks  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  unmixed 
disgust,  with  which  these  offences  against  taste  and  decency 
are  listened  to  ?  We  can  only  say,  and  wc  say  it  with  most 
unaffected  pain,  that  the  vicious  indulgence  in  strains  of  reci- 
procal adulation  of  the  most  farcically  superlative  kind  has 
never  been  more  unbounded  than  at  the  late  Bristol  meeting. 
So  rooted  does  this  disposition  seem  to  be,  that  we  confess  our 
despair  even  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  eradicate  it. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves  for  this  article,  and  we  must,  for  the  present 
year,  dismiss  this  important  and  interesting  topic.  It  has 
been  foreign  to  our  wish  to  inflict  pain  upon  any  members  of 
the  Association,  and  least  of  all  upon  those  eminent  persons,  to 
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whose  labours  in  the  investigation  of  nature  our  species 
stands  so  deeply  indebted ;  and  to  whose  energy  and  zeal  it  is 
owing  that  the  British  Association  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  institutions,  which  will  signalise 
the  annals  of  the  present  era.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too 
highly  the  scientific  efforts  of  these  distinguished  individuals ; 
and  we  could  not  have  constrained  ourselves  to  express  our  dis- 
approval of  the  comparatively  few  objectionable  parts  of  their 
proceedings,  if  we  did  not  feel  sensible,  that  the  good  which 
they  have  effected  is  so  great  and  so  extensive  that  they  can 
well  afford  to  suffer  a  little  castigation  for  those  occasional 
lapses,  which  may  probably,  after  all,  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  that  quickness  and  tact,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
more  intercourse  with  society  than  has  been  hitherto  consonant 
with  the  habits  of  the  philosopher.  At  all  events,  we  repose 
upon  the  assurance  that,  where  there  exist  such  exalted 
powers  of  mind,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  foundation  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  which  would  ultimately  turn  our 
strictures  to  a  profitable  end,  even  were  the}'  less  just  than  we 
believe  them  to  be,  or  expressed  in  more  harsh  or  offensive 
language  than  we  are  conscious  of  having  used. 


Article  IV. 

Documena  atatistiques  aur  la  France^  publiea  par  le  Miniatre 

du  Commerce^  1835. 
Journal  dea  Petitea  Affichea,     Paris :    Juin  et  Juillet,  1886. 
Plan  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Paria  i  St.  Germain  (Seine  et 

Oiae.) 
Plan   Cadaatral  de  la  Commune  d'Argenteuil   (Seine  et 

Oiae*.) 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  difference  between  the 
social  tendencies  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  than  the  actual 

*  We  have  intentionally  confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  technical 
terms  current  in  the  land  of  whose  relations  we  treat ;  for,  as  the  various  classea 
of  men,  the  various  measures  of  land,  value,  and  produce,  are  essentially  different 
in  the  two  countries,  we  preferred  entailing  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
mastering  a  new  vocabulary,  explained  by  us  in  our  notes  as  &r  as  it  was  capable 
of  explanation,  to  giving  vague,  inadequate,  and  consequently  deceptive 
translations. 
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^Ate  erf  property  in  the  t  mho  countries,  and  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Here  we  find  the  greatest  concentration  ; 
there  the  most  extreme  division.  On  one  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  soil^  possessed  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  and  cul- 
tivated by  a  few  farmers,  is  immoveable  in  their  hands.  On 
^he  other  reigns  an  agrarian  law,  where  every  one  has  his  share 
in  this  property,  torn  as  it  is  into  shreds.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Providence  had  designed  to  exhibit  England  and  France,  as 
i^xamples,  the  latter  of  ao  equality  pushed  to  its  extreme  con- 
sdquences,  the  former  of  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  inequality. 
.'/I In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  great 
estates  are  of  feudal  origin.  It  was  the  conquest,  which,  con- 
aolidating  the  lands  into  fiefs,  formed  vast  inheritances,  entailed 
by  law  in  particular  families;  but  every  where  else,  and  in 
fffoportion  as  the  law  became  more  and  more  democratic,  pro- 
perty has  gradually  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions it  has  undergone,  into  the  innumerable  hands  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  In  England,  whilst  liberty  has  been  extended,  the 
soil  has  not  changed  its  masters;  and  this  is  explained  by  the 
{fact  that  the  concentration  of  property  is  favoured  by  our 
national  manners,  as  much  as  by  our  institutions. 
•In  this  manufacturing  country,  both  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  grown  up, 
have  naturally  led  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Recent  as 
its  origin  is,  property  founded  upon  manufactures  seems  no 
less  colossal  in  its  proportions  than  that  founded  on  land.  The 
tendency  of  capital,  like  that  of  land,  is  to  concentrate  itself, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  A  Manchester  manufacturer  sends 
out  every  year  a  quantity  of  printed  calicoes  equal  in  amount 
to  the  produce  of  all  the  workshops  of  Mulhausen.  A  mar- 
chand  de  nouveautea  in  London  or  Glasgow  will  employ  annu- 
ally a  million  sterling.  A  brewery  like  that  of  Whitbread, 
worked  by  a  regiment  of  horses,  and  an  army  of  men,  supplies 
yearly  three  hundred  thousand  barrels.  Whilst  the  iron  used 
in  France  is  prepared  in  three  or  four  hundred  forges,  the 
thirty  or  forty  furnaces  of  Birmingham  supply  the  demands  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  In  fine,  so  congenial  are 
.great  establishments  to  the  habits  of  the  English,  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  have 
held  en Jief  conuiries  of  an  immense  extent,  and  have  reigned 
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oyer  a  hundred  millions  of  men  without  exciting  the  jealotiirjr 
of  the  government.  ' 

All  the  revolutions  of  England,  political,  religious,  industrielj 
have  favoured  this  consolidation  of  property.  Created  by  the 
conquest,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  subdued  Saxons,  it  was  increased  in  the  sixteenth  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  the  division  of  the  great  common  lands.  The  Revolutioh 
of  1688,  by  placing  the  sovereignty  in  the  Parliament,  invested 
the  aristocracy  with  it.  Riches  and  power  passed  into  the 
same  hands,  whilst  the  value  of  the  land  was  augmented  by 
the  progress  of  industry.  The  substitution  of  agriculture  Km 
a  large,  for  that  on  a  small  scale,  had  the  effect  of  a  new  con- 
centration of  property.  After  the  proprietors,  the  farm^tlB 
formed  themselves  into  an  aristocracy.  The  small  farms  disap- 
peared from  the  soil,  the  wheat  lands  were  converted  into  pas- 
turage ;  the  families  which  had  cultivated  them,  at  first  as  owneiv 
of  the  soil,  afterwards  as  lessees  by  virtue  of  contracts  which 
were  almost  hereditary,  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  pw^ 
carious  condition  of  day-labourers.  Like  the  proletarii  "df 
ancient  Rome,  it  became  necessary  either  to  support  them  by 
poor-rates,  or  to  give  them  a  new  world  to  conquer,  the  world 
of  commerce  and  of  manufactures.  '  * : 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  cultivation  on-ia 
small  scale  (la  petite  culture)  has  always  prevailed,  even 
when  the  lands  were  united  in  great  domains,  and  each  village 
had  its  seigneur.  Long  before  the  revolution  of  1789»  pro- 
perty began  to  subdivide  itself  into  small  portions ;  the  aris- 
tocracy lost  or  dissipated  their  wealth  in  proportion  as  th^ 
were  despoiled  of  their  authority.  The  laws,  impressed  as  they 
still  were  with  the  stamp  of  feudalism,  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  equalizing  tendency  of  manners  and  opinions.  Arthur 
Young,  travelling  in  France  some  years  before  the  downfall 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  even  at  that  time  remarked,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  deplored  the  division  of 
property  as  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

"  If  you  would  see  a  district,  with  as  little  distress  in  it  as  is  consistent  with 
the  political  system  of  the  old  government  of  France,  you  must  assuredly  go  wliere 
there  are  no  little  properties  at  all.     You  must  yisit  the  great  forms  in  Bcmwe, 
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Picardy,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  where  you  will  find  no  more  populatioo 
than  what  is  regularly  employed  and  regularly  paid ;  and  if  in  such  districts  you 
should,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much  distress,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  tliat 
it  is  in  a  parish  which  has  some  commons  that  tempt  the  poor  to  have  cattle — 
to  have  property — and,  in  consequence,  misery." — (  Young' 9  TraveU,Wo\.  1.  p.  471.) 

Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  population  of  France, 
which  Young  then  considered  exuberant,  has  increased  by  eight 
or  nine  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  have  multiplied 
still  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  revolution  of 
1789  did  precisely  what  our  illustrious  agronome  dreaded ;  yet, 
by  rendering  the  people  proprietors,  it  has  not  rendered  them 
miserable.  They  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged 
now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  eccmomical  consequences  of  this  division  of 
property,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  contributed  to 
elevate  the  morality  of  the  nation ;  for  man  is  really  ennobled 
by  the  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  revolutionary  period  was  nothing  else  than  the  invasion, 
the  conquest,  and  the  partition  of  the  territory  between  the 
conquerors.  The  tiers  etat  seized  upon  the  estates  of  the 
clergy,  of  the  noblesse,  and  of  the  corporations.  Property 
held  in  mortmain,  or  subjected  to  the  laws  of  entail,  was 
restored  to  commerce,  to  which  it  brought  a  capital  of  more 
than  two  milliards  of  francs  (eighty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling). However,  this  morcellenient  or  system  of  extreme  sub- 
division, though  commenced  in  1292  and  1793,  was  only  com- 
pleted forty  years  later,  under  the  Restoration.  When  the 
property  of  the  emigrants  was  sold,  it  appeared  sufficient  to 
divide  it  into  452,000  lots,  each  representing  a  medium  value 
of  three  thousand  francs  (120  pounds  sterling).  These  lots 
have  since  been  crumbled  into  dust,  and  form,  at  the  present 
time,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  parcels. 

The  regulations  of  the  code  civil  on  the  subject  of  wills, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  much  exaggerated,  have  operated 
rather  as  an  obstacle  to  concentration,  than  as  an  instrument 
of  division.  The  code,  it  is  true,  favours  the  equal  partition 
of  property,  by  reducing  the  disposable  portion  to  a  fourth  of 
the  testator^s  estate,  if  he  has  children;  but  this  equal 
division  has  few  inconveniences  in  a  country  where  the 
classes  possessed  of  property  generally   practise    the  maral 
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restraint^  recommended  by  Malthus,  and  where  large  families 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Were  the  extreme  subdivision  of  property  in  France  the  effect 
of  her  institutions,  the  giving  an  opposite  tendency  to  the 
laws  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest  its  progress ;  this  has  been 
tried  in  vain.  Napoleon  created  majorats;  Charles  X.  re- 
established the  his  de  substitution;  and  both  were  swept 
away,  without  leaving  the  least  trace  of  their  existence  in  the 
habits  of  the  nation. 

Great  estates  have  been  in  some  degree  re-established  by 
the  largesses  of  power.  Under  the  empire,  and  on  the  first 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  emigrants  were  replaced  in 
possession  of  all  their  property,  which  had  been  sequestered,  but 
not  yet  alienated.  The  indemnity  law,  at  a  later  periods 
conferred  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs*  (thirty-two 
millions  sterling),  on  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  losses.  Places,  favours,  pensions,  were 
prodigally  bestowed  upon  them ;  France  was  subjected  to  a 
contribution  during  fifteen  years,  and  of  these  spoils,  the  patri- 
monies, which  the  ferment  of  the  revolution  had  destroyed, 
were  partly  recomposed. 

If,  under  so  many  favourable  circumstances,  the  recom- 
position  of  the  great  estates  has  not  balanced  the  tendency  to 
decomposition,  it  must  be  attributed  to  causes,  not  very 
apparent,  but  not  the  less  real — to  the  state  of  wealth  and  of 
intellectual  cultivation — in  a  word,  to  the  state  of  society. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  France,  as  it  actually 
exists  at  the  present  moment,  is  a  social  body  of  recent  forma^ 
tion,  whose  strength  and  faculties  have  been  as  yet  but  feebly 
developed;  which  has  not  yet  had  time  either  to  amass  or  to  lay 
up ;  and  in  which  all  things— education,  religion,  capital,  and 
industry — are  still  in  an  Stat  parcellaire.  The  division  of  the 
soil  is  only  the  exact  symbol  of  this  state  of  civilization. 

In  England,  great  estates  are  sold  without  difficulty,  because 
large  fortunes  are  not  uncommon  among  us,  and  are   con- 


*  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  M.  Laflittc  caused  to  be  annulled  the  rentes 
which  still  belonged  to  the  fond*  commune,  and  which  represented  a  capital  of 
200  millions. 
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tinually  increasing  in  number*.  Estates  of  three,  four,  fivesy 
or  six  thousand  acres  are  daily  advertised  for  sale,  in  the 
public  journals.  If  it  be  desired  to  dispose  of  it  in  smaller 
parcels,  a  domain  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  is  divided  into 
twenty  or  thirty  lots,  each  one  of  which  would  constitute, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  an  estate  of  the  medium 
size. 

In  France,  estates  of  a  certain  extent  have  no  marketable 
value;  in  order  to  bring  them  to  sale,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  divide  them,  and  to  attract  by  these  means,  in- 
vestments of  small  capitals.  The  peasant  is  an  economist,  he 
earns  good  wages,  and  lives  on  little.  As  revolutions  and 
invasions  have  rendered  him  distrustful,  he  neither  confides  in 
the  rentes  aur  tetat^  for  the  state  formerly  declared  itself 
bankrupt ;  nor  in  the  caisses  d^Spargne^  for  they  lend  their 
funds  to  the  treasury ;  nor  in  the  enterprises  industrielles, 
for  they  are  subject  to  the  chance  of  being  badly  managed ; 
be  has  no  faith  but  in  the  soil,  the  only  property  which  cannot 
be  carried  off  by  the  stranger,  or  confiscated  by  power.  As 
soon  as  he  has  amassed  a  few  ecus^  instead  of  laying  it  out  in 
improving  the  urpent'\'  which  he  already  possesses,  he  buys, 
one  after  another,  new  slips  of  land,  to  round  off  his  little 
estate. 

This  well-known  passion  of  the  peasantry  for  landed  pro- 
perty, has  given  rise  to  barbarous,  but  lucfrative  speculations. 
The  first  who  engaged  in  them  were  wealthy  mechanics,  whose 
plebeian  instinct — an  instinct  which,  while  it  remains  unen- 
lightened, is  one  of  destruction  and  levelling — soon  revealed 
to  them  this  source  of  profit ;  the  first  band  was  composed 
of  braziers  (chaudronniers)y  and  sellers  of  old  iron,  who 
knew  the  value  of  rubbish  ;  they  descended,  like  a  flock  of 
vultures,  on  the  great  domains  and  the  ancient  chateaux, 
buying  these  ruins  for  almost  nothing,  and  re-selling  the 
materials  at  an  extravagant  profit.  The  land  was  di- 
vided into  lots  of  one  or  two  arpensy  the  chateaux  were 
demolished  and  sold,  the  stone  as  stone,  the  wood  as  wood, 

•  In  1812,  Colquhoun   estimated   the  number  of  proprietors  in   England, 
enjoying  a  yearly  income  of  upwards  of  800/.  sterling,  at  1 20,000. 
■f  An  arpent  is  to  an  acre,  as  34  to  40. 
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and  the  iron  as  iron ;  thus  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal  art,  and 
of  the  feudal  regime,  disappeared  from  France. 

Now  that  there  are  no  more  chateaux  to  destroy,  the  current 
of  speculation  has  turned  upon  the  estates  of  the  medium  size ; 
wherever  they  can  be  reached,  it  decomposes  and  distributes 
them.  The  bankers  followed  the  chaudronniers ;  then  came 
the  country  usurers,  the  agens  d'affaires,  the  notaries,  and  the 
avouis  (attornies).  This  speculation  has  only  ceased  for  the 
last  two  years,  because  the  small  purses  have  been  for  a  moment 
exhausted  by  reiterated  bleedings.  Popular  tradition  has 
confounded  all  the  speculators  under  one  common  denomination, 
which  shows  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  morcellement 
was  not  witnessed  without  a  species  of  superstitious  affright ; 
the  name  of  bande  noire^  the  black  band,  adheres  to  them. 

In  certain  departments,  wherever  the  peasantry  have  enriched 
themselves  by  industry  or  by  emigration,  the  peasants  them- 
selves have  taken  the  lead  in  these  speculations;  they  tempt  the 
proprietors,  by  offering  them  two  or  three  times  the  value  of 
their  property;  and  in  consequence  of  this  competition,  thfe 
price  of  land  has  risen  to  such  a  point,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  revenue  to  the  capital  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  But 
what  care  the  small  farmers,  that  the  profit  of  capital  is  dimi- 
nished ;  it  is  enough  for  them  that  the  land  repays  them  for 
the  labour  they  bestow  on  it. 

The  department  of  La  CreusCy  for  example,  cut  up  into 
narrow,  deep,  and  not  very  fertile  valleys,  would  seem  destined 
to  be  a  country  of  forests,  of  pasturage,  and  consequently  of 
great  estates.  Circumstances  have  modified  this  natural 
destination  of  the  soil;  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  ^,000 
young  men,  the  tenth  part  of  the  population,  leave  their  homes 
to  hire  themselves  at  Paris,  as  masons,  stonecutters,  and 
carpenters ;  they  return  to  their  mountains  in  the  month  of 
December,  carrying  with  them,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
francs  each,  and  altogether  five  millions  of  francs  (200,000f. 
sterling) ;  this  sum  is  immediately  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
land ;  and  the  multitude  of  buyers  is  so  great,  that  soils,  at 
the  most,  of  mediocre  fertility,  being  thus  exposed  to  a  sort  of 
perpetual  auction,  rise  every  year  in  value. 

In  those  departments  in  which  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry  are  prosperous,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  have  con- 
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verted  their  savings  into  landed  property.  Their  purchases 
are  made  as  their  profits  are  gradually  realized,  that  is  to  say, 
by  small  sums  and  in  small  lots ;  a  tradesman  considers  himself 
rich,  if  he  possesses  fifteen  or  twenty  arpens ;  a  peasant,  if  he 
has  painfully  acquired  eight  or  ten  lots,  of  half  an  arpent 
each. 

When  these  little  estates  are  divided  by  inheritance,  com- 
pensation among  the  children  is  not  made  in  money;  each 
one  claims  his  share  of  each  lot ;  there  are  as  many  partitions 
as  there  are  pieces  of  ground :  such  is  the  effect  ot  the  law 
of  equality,  when  expounded  by  ignorance  and  selfishness. 

Marriage  recomposes  the  fortunes,  but  not  the  domains. 
We  have  seen  with  what  facility  this  extreme  subdivision  is 
effected;  these  parcels,  which  had  no  exchangeable  value  before 
they  were  detached  from  the  mass,  and  which  have  acquired  a 
pontive  one  by  becoming  isolated,  contract  an  ideal  and  illi- 
mitable value  when  it  is  attempted  to  reunite  them.  An 
arpent  of  land  is  worth  a  hundred  6cu8  (twelve  pounds  ster- 
ling) in  an  estate  of  two  hundred  arpens ;  if  that  single  arpent 
stand  alone,  it  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  francs  (sixty  pounds 
sterling)  to  the  peasant  who  possesses  it ;  let  a  neighbouring 
proprietor  try  to  purchase  it,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
«t  least  twice  the  amount  for  which  it  was  bought  by  its  pre- 
sent occupant.  He  who  possesses  no  land  may  acquire  it ;  the 
moment  that  he  has  a  few  toisesy  and  wishes  to  enlarge  his 
possessions,  obstacles  multiply  themselves  on  every  side.  In 
the  present  state  of  France,  individual  wealth,  even  with  the 
^assistance  of  perseverance  and  time,  is  as  powerless  as  the  law 
to  enlarge  the  basis  of  property. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  great  domains,  which  escaped  the 
division  of  the  proprietorship,  have  been,  in  their  turn,  cut  up 
by  the  system  of  culture.  The  soil  is  divided  into  small  lots 
for  the  purpose  of  farming,  as  well  as  sale ;  and  the  owner 
secures  the  same  advantage  in  both  cases.  The  peasants,  when 
unable  to  become  proprietors,  desire  at  least  to  possess  the  land 
in  the  quality  of  farmers;  where  a  farmer,  having  capital  and 
giving  real  guarantees  for  the  performance  of  his  contracts, 
offers  a  rent  of  thirty  francs  (24  shillings)  an  arpent,  the  small 
farmers  will,  without  hesitation,  offer  forty.  The  owner  of 
the  land,  on  his  side,  does  not  consider  the  state  in  which  the 
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soil  will  be  returned  to  him,  whether  ameliorated  or  ex- 
hausted; nor  whether  the  small  cultivators  be  capable  of 
complying  with  their  engagements ;  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
increase  of  his  rents,  and  the  factitious  value  which  his  pro- 
perty must  derive  from  it.  The  notaries  encourage  these 
arrangements,  because  instead  of  one  lease,  they  have  to  pre* 
pare  twenty,  and  find  their  income  increased  in  proportion. 
Thus  large  farms  are  still  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  thau 
large  domains.  La  Beauce  itself,  that  vast  plain  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  where  the  plough  might  formerly  traverse  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  arpens  without  crossing 
the  limits  of  a  single  farm,  which  existed  as  a  sort  of  experimental 
field,  in  which  every  discovery  of  science  was  adopted  almost 
as  soon  as  known,  is  now  covered  with  small  cultivators, 
an  ignorant  and  prolific  race,  like  the  peasants  of  Ireland. 
Out  of  one  farm  twenty  have  been  made,  in  which  indus- 
try has  no  other  excitement  than  a  wretchedness,  which  it  will 
certainly  never  alleviate. 

We  have  enumerated  the  causes  under  the  influence  of 
which  property  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  in  France 
for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the 
pitch  which  this  system  of  subdivision  has  reached  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

It  is  established  by  a  document  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  1826,  by  M.  de  Villele,  and  already  cited  in  this 
Review,  that,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  from  1815  to- 
1825,  the  number  of  cotes  (or  amount  paid  by  each  tax  payer} 
above  a  thousand  francs  (forty  pounds  sterling),  was  reduced 
one-third ;  the  number  of  cotes  above  five  hundred  francs,  a 
fourth ;  and  the  number  of  cotes  paying  from  100  to  500  francs, 
a  fifth.  During  the  same  period  the  cotes  below  20  francs,  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  had  increased  more  than 
a  seventh.  In  1827  there  were  only  40,000  electors  in  France^ 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  francs. 

Let  us  consider  these  facts  in  their  full  extent.  In  1815 
there  were  ten  millions  of  cotes  foncieres  (amount  of  taxes  on 
land  and  houses) ;  in  1833, 10,896,682.  In  eighteen  years  the 
number  of  tax  payers  has  increased  a  twelfth,  in  consequence 
of  the  subdivision  of  fortunes.  The  change,  as  has  been  seen, 
is  rapid ;  where  will  it  stop  ? 
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The  Documens  Statistiques^  published  by  the  minister  of 
Commerce,  contain  the  actual  division  of  property,  according 
to  the  cadastres^  or  land  registers.  The  extent  of  taxable,  and 
consequently  of  productive  land,  is  493639609  hectares*, 
divided  into  10,896,682  cotes  f,  comprehending  123,360,388 
parcels.  Thus  each  cote  represents,  on  an  average,  twelve 
parcels,  and  each  parcel  about  40  ares  (an  acre).  Not  only  is 
the  number  of  proprietors  infinite,  but  each  of  them  possesses 
only  fragments  of  land  frequently  lying  far  apart  from  each 
other;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  them  with  any 
economy,  either  of  time  or  labour. 

But  the  information  furnished  by  these  statistical  tables 
cannot  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
subdivision  prevails.  How  in  fact  shall  we  distinguish,  in  this 
mass  of  figures,  the  proprietors  who  pay  a  tax  of  five  centimes 
from  those  who  pay  500  francs  ?  We  will  cite,  by  way  of 
example,  one  or  two  individual  cases,  collected  from  different 
sources;  the  rest  may  be  judged  of  by  induction. 

Let  us  open  the  Petites  Affiches^  those  archives  in  which 
the  secrets  of  property  are  deposed.  The  first  announcement^ 
we  remark,  comprehends  four  lots  of  land,  situated  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  being 
united  within  the  circumference  of  the  detached  forts:  the 
first  contains  6  ares^  40  centiares ;  the  second,  8  ares,  54 
ventiarea ;  the  third,  8  are*,  54  centiares ;  and  the  fourth, 
9  ares^  71  centiares.  Altogether  less  than  the  third  of  a 
hectare ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  descriptions  of  these 
domains ;  their  proprietors  have  found  the  means  to  vary  the 
system  of  agriculture,  andvto  cultivate  every  species  of  produce 
within  the  space  of  a  few  square  feet.  "  This  piece  of  ground,"" 
says  the  proces-verbal  of  the  Petites  Affiches  of  a  lot  which 
amounted  to  17  are*,  "  is  of  a  long  and  regular  form,  divided 
"  into  two  parts,  planted  at  its  two  extremities,  north  and 


•  The  ftectare,  a  measure  of  a  hundred  arr*,  or  of  10,000  square  metres,  is 
equal  to  two  acres  and  a  half.  The  are  contains  a  hundred  square  mitres ;  tlie 
wtitre  is  to  the  yard  as  10  to  9. 

f  The  number  of  cotes  does  not  iiidicate  exactly  that  of  the  proprietors.  A 
proprietor  may  possess  lands,  and  consequently  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  tax- 
payers, in  sereral  arrondissemens. 
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^  south,  with  vines  1"^  Such  a  plot  is  the  kingdom  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  he  takes  care  that  its  advanti^es  shall  be  made 
the  most  of. 

This  domain  of  17  ares  is  comprised  in  a  sale  of  fifite^  lots, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest.  The  others  are,  on  an  average^  of 
not  more  than  four  or  five  ares :  among  the  number,  weobservje 
a  lot  of  2  aresy  IS  centiares ;  a  second,  of  1  arf,  71  ^entiarea  ;■  pi 
third,  of  1  are^  37  centiares;  and  a  fourth,  of  1  ar^,  %ceniiiar68. 
The  smallest  of  them  contains  some  gooseberry  buediesy  a 
cherry-tree,  and  a  walnut-tree.  In  the  environs  of  Paris^  the 
fee-simple  of  such  a  morsel  of  land  is  worth  about  60  franctj; 
yei^  the  peasant  who  owns  it  is  probably  proud  of  his  pos- 
session. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  department  De  KAisne ;  here  the  pn>* 
perty  of  a  minor  is  for  sale,  and,  according  to  the  receivedl 
principle,  it  is  divided,  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  to  greater 
advantage.  It  is  cut  up  into  34  lots*,  varying  in  value  from 
6  to  800  francs.  In  certain  cases  the  vendor  stipulates  that 
the  lots  shall  not  be  reunited ! 

The  railway  to  St.  Germain,  counting  from  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  city  of  Paris,  extends  over  a  distance  of  17,806 
mitres.  In  this  space  of  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  (dfivm 
English  miles),  it  encounters  three  important  estates,  and 
among  them  the  Bois  du  Vesinet,  a  domain  of  the  Crowiii» 


*  LoL       Ares,       CenUarts. 
1 13 25  valued 

Am      «...  A  A  ......  4(>       ...... 

O.     ....Xf....*.l|      ...... 

*Vi  ....   y...... ««  ...... 

5.  •••.10 30 
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at  150 

..  200 
..  200 
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..  100 
..  700 
..  750 

a.   150 

..  100 
..  200 
..  750 
..  400 
..  300 
..  250 
..     80 
..     50 
..     70 
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18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
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31. 
32. 
33. 
31. 

Arts.       Centiares.            Francs. 

....  31 35  valued  at  275 

..  ,.80 28  .. ..  r-  -.  28a 

1 A                 44i 
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...    25 

. ..     15 

...    70 
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extending  together  over  a  distance  of  3851  metres^  or  nearly 
a  league.  If  we  subtract  these  three  estates  from  the  total 
lengthy  there  will  remain  a  space  of  13,948  metres^  which, 
divided  into  1502  parcels,  or  among  998  proprietors,  gives  an 
average  of  107  parcels,  or  72  proprietors,  for  every  thousand 
metres*.  Here,  then,  is  a  company  which,  before  it  can 
commence  a  work  of  public  utility,  must  enter  into  composi- 
tion with,  or  prosecute  before  the  tribunals,  a  thousand  oppo» 
nents,  within  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  What  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted — what  sources  of  disgust  to  be  encountered ! 
All  these  small  proprietors  are  but  half  educated,  and  have 
little  comprehension  of  their  true  interests ;  they  are  incapable 
of  calculating  the  additional  value  which  a  new  and  rapid  com- 
munication must  confer  upon  the  remainder  of  their  property. 
Thus  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  soil  offers  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  industry  in  France ;  it  must  ad- 
vance like  the  pioneers  in  America,  cultivating  with  one  hand 
and  combating  with  the  other,  with  the  soil  often  trembling 
under  its  feet. 

The  medium  superficies  of  each  parcel,  which  the  road 
touches,  is  subdivided  among  the  communes^  in  the  following 
proportion :— 


« 

Hectares, 

Ares. 

Hectares. 

Ares. 

Batignolles 

.     .       0 

.     35 

Nanterre    . 

.     .       0       . 

.      7 

Clichy    .     . 

.     .       1       . 

.     28 

llueil     .     . 

.     .       0       . 

.     12 

Asni^rcs     . 

.     .       0       . 

.     62 

Chatou 

.     .       0       . 

,       5 

Colombes   . 

.     .       0      . 

.       4 

•  The  general  average  which  we  have  given  does  not  apply,  in  an  uniform 
manner,  to  each  commune  on  the  line  of  the  railway.  Deducting  the  three  estates 
mentioned  above,  we  arrive  at  the  results  indicated  in  the  following  table,  com- 
municated by  the  Company. 


Communes. 

Length    along    the 
Ratltoap. 

Numhtr  of  Parcels  in  a 
Distance  qf  1000  Mitres 

Number  of  Propristorg 
in  a  Distance  qf  1000 
Metres. 

Batignolles 

Clichy  

Asni^res 

Colombe   

Nanterre 

Rueil 

Chatou  et  le  Pr6  . . 

..    1740  Mdtres. 
..    1633       .. 
..    1475       .. 
..   2512       .. 
..   3968       .. 
..    1360       .. 
..    1260       .. 

50      .. 

17      .. 

84      . . 
..      155      .. 
..      164      .. 
..      105      .. 
. .       93     . . 

..        38      .. 
13      .. 
..        67      .. 
..      103      .. 
..        92      .. 
. .        88     . . 
..        60     .. 

Total.... 

13,948       .. 
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This  extreme  subdivision  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  the  land,  for  the  communes  nearest  to  Paris,  Les 
BatignoHes  and  Clichy,  where  the  ground  is  the  most  valuable, 
are  those  in  which  the  lots  have  the  greatest  extent;  whilst  in 
the  communes  of  Colombes,  Nanterre,  and  Chatou,  where 
they  have  only  an  average  superficies  of  4,  7,  and  5  ares^ 
the  soil  is  mere  sand  mixed  with  stone,  but  little  fitted  for 
cultivation,  and  producing  an  insignificant  revenue.  But  for 
the  proximity  of  the  capital,  which  multiplies  the  number 
of  buildings,  these  lands  would  not  be  worth  a  thousand 
francs  the  hectare ;  the  company  paid  for  them,  on  an  average, 
2700  francs  (108/.  sterling).  Four  a/res^  at  ^  francs  the  are^ 
represent,  then,  a  value  of  108  francs.  A  fine  estate,  which 
would  not  pay  the  wages  of  a  labourer  for  a  month  ! 

The  facts  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  departments  immediately  around  Paris.  The  same  obser- 
vations are  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
department  du  Var,  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  the  census 
(cen«)  for  the  municipal  elections,  is  as  low  as  15  centimes 
(three  half-pence),  which  supposes  a  yearly  income  of  two 
francs,  and  a  capital  of  from  60  to  80  (8/.  sterling).  In  the 
greater  number  of  communes^  containing  less  than  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  two  francs  75  centimes  (a  little  more  than 
two  shillings),  is  the  average  of  the  municipal  census  *.  And 
if  this  average  be  so  low,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ferior cotes^  which  comprehend  the  mass  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  banlieue  of  Paris  to 
see  the  t3rpe  of  this  morcellementy  this  division  of  property, 
pushed  to  the  greatest  conceivable  extreme.  The  commune 
of  Argenteuil,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  three 
leagues  (seven  miles  and  a  half)  from  the  capital,  offers  an 
example  of  this  system  in  almost  ideal  perfection.  The  boldest 
inventor  never  imagined  an  hyj)othesis  so  extravagant  as  this 
reality. 

Not  a  single  farm  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
commune^  and  the  plough  never  enters  it.     The  inhabitants 

•  Compte-rendu  au  Hoi,  sur  les  Elections  Municipalrs,  par  Ic  Ministre  de 
rintMeur.    1834. 
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are  grouped  in  a  little  town,  which  they  leave  every  morning, 
spade  in  hand,  to  cultivate  a  morsel  of  ground  planted  with 
vines,  asparagus,  or  potatoes. 

The  fields,  seen  from  a  distance,  resemble  a  robe  striped 
with  a  thousand  rays.  Each  slip  of  land  looks  like  a  narrow 
ribbon ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  fig-tree  often  covers  its  whole 
extent.  Here  and  there  you  discoVer  a  square  of  cabbages, 
surrounded  with  stakes,  in  the  midst  of  vines;  it  is  a  lot 
which  prevents  the  union  of  several  parcels,  and  which  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  dispose  of.  No  common  pathways  com- 
municate between  these  little  possessions ;  the  space  taken  up 
by  them  would  be  so  much  subtracted  from  cultivation.  Thdr 
owners  prefer  subjecting  themselves  to  as  many  unlimited 
rights  of  way  as  they  have  neighbours. 

.  The  communey  leaving  out  the  town,  has  a  superficies  of 
X550  hectares.  These  fifteen  hundred  hectares  are  divided 
into  38,835  parcels,  which  gives  an  average  of  four  ares  to 
^ch  parcel.  But  the  subdivision  extends  much  farther. 
There  are  not  in  the  whole  commune  six  pieces  of  the  size  of 
an  arpent  (34  ares).  The  largest  amount  to  about  the  tenth 
part  of  a  hectare.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  registre 
cadastral,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  of 
these  atoms. 


Sumber  of  the  Parcel. 

Size. 

Income. 

492 

491    

1525   

1526 

1561   

2534 

70  cent  tares. 
4»   ..    „    .. 

25 

45 

70  ..    „    .. 
62   ..    „    .. 

62  centitnes. 
21 

5  „ 
9         „ 

6  „ 
32 

A  parcel  which  produces  an  income  of  five  centimes  (one 
halfpenny),  and  which  represents  a  capital  of  50  centimes,  or 
one  franc,  is  probably  assessed  at  one  centime.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  the  notice  sent  to  each  tax-payer,  at  the  commence- 
mait  of  every  financial  year,  is  five  centimes;  so  that  the  impost 
swallows  up  more  than  the  whole  income  of  such  an  estate. 

When  property  has  arrived  at  this  state  of  minute  sub- 
division, it  ceases  to  be  transferable;  it  cannot  be  restored 
to  circulation  either  by  sale  or  by  succession,  for  both  these 
changes  involve  an  expense  that  would  absorb  the  whole 
value.    Yet,  as  the  circulation  of  property  is  one  of  those 
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social  necessities  which  cannot  be  interrupted  without  the 
breaking  up  of  society  itself,  contracts  continue  to  be  made; 
But  they  are  made  without  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  of  those  securities  which  form  their  guarantee.  The  pro- 
))erty  falls  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  vendor  and  purchaser  is  the  only  title  by  which  it  is  held. 

The  expenses  of  transferring  property  are  considerable  in 
France.  To  mention  only  the  expenses  of  sale;  they  are 
composed  of  the  droits  denregistrement^  or  registering  fee, 
which  is  five  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  property ;  the  cost 
of  the  notarial  act,  of  the  recording  of  the  hypothique  (or 
mortgage),  and  of  the  purge  (Thypothique  (or  release),  all  of 
which  formalities  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  possessor. 
Besides  these  expenses,  which  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  the 
particular  position  of  the  vendor,  as  for  example,  a  minor,  a 
married  woman,  or  a  tenant  in  common  with  other  proprietors, 
subjects  him  or  her  to  the  necessity  of  various  acts,  to  obtain 
a  legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  property. 

In  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  are  of  land  is  commonly 
worth  from  40  to  50  francs  (2/.  sterling).  Let  us  take  a  lot  of 
4  areSi  the  average  extent  in  the  commune  of  ArgenteuU 
It  is  sold  for  200  francs  (8/.  sterling).  The  transfer  legally 
involves  the  following  expenses: — 1st,  the  registering,  12  fr. 
10  cents.;  2nd,  the  notarial  fee  (Jionoraires  de  notaire)^ 
stamped  paper,  &c.,  11  fr.  50  cents. ;  3rd,  the  recording  of  the 
mortgage  {transcription  du  greffe  des  hypoth^ques)^  19  fr.; 
4th,  the  release  (purge  d^hypotheque)^  80  fr.  Total,  122  fr. 
60  cents,  (nearly  5/.)  Moreover,  if  the  land  be  sold  by  a 
widow,  who  is  tenant  in  common  with  a  minor,  she  must  ratify 
(rati/ier)  the  sale,  and  the  acte  de  ratification  costs  12  francs. 
If  it  be  a  husband  who  sells  the  property  of  his  wife,  the  latter 
must  make  a  procuration  en  minute^  or  recorded  power  of 
attorney,  which  also  costs  12  francs.  And  these  acts  are 
equally  indispensable  to  the  saleof  alotof  25  centiares^  worth 
10  or  12  francs,  or  of  a  domain  of  500  hectares^  at  the  price  of 
a  million  of  francs  (40,000/.  sterling).  The  duty  upon  regis*- 
tration,  the  droits  (tenrigt^trement^  alone  is  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred. 

For  a  long  time  the  transfer  of  property  in  the  commune 
of  Argenteuil   was  only   effected  by   verbal  agreements  or 
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contracts,  under  the  private  signature  of  the  individuals*. 
Inheritances  were  thus  privately  divided,  partages  a  raimahle^ 
and  were  sold  in  the  same  way.  The  new  proprietor  got  his 
name  substituted  for  that  of  the  former  owner,  in  the  matrice 
des  contributions^  or  list  of  tax  payers,  and  in  his  ignorance 
believed  himself  to  be  the  legal  possessor  of  the  soil.  But  it 
is  evident  that,  in  a  commune  inhabited  by  several  thousand 
individuals,  where  each  one''s  affairs  are  known  to  all  the  rest, 
the  vendor,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  would  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  deceiving  the  purchaser. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  receveur  de  FenrSgis- 
tremefit  sent  into  the  country,  discovered  these  customs, 
established  in  fraudulent  violation  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  treasury.  This  was  under  the  restoration, 
at  a  period  when  those  in  power  were  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  forcing  the  vilains  to  disgorge  the  property,  with  which 
the  revolution  had  enriched  them.  An  enterprising  officer, 
proposing  to  require  of  these  purchasers  the  fees  due  on  all 
the  transfers  effected  within  the  previous  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received  by  the  minister.  The 
receveur  was  authorised  to  prepare  a  statement  of  all  these 

^—^~-- -  -  -        I      -riitr       -     J  II     ■      I     _ 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Mayor  of  Argenteuil,  for  the  com- 
munication of  one  of  these  pieces.  It  is  a  deed  of  partition  between  four  heirs, 
of  a  piece  of  property  held  in  common.  We  subjoin  it  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
its  ungrammatical  grimoire  populaire. 

"  Nous  soussign^B,  Denis  Jacques  Maugis-Gentil/  Pierre  Nicolas  Maugis 
gendre  Lescot,  ct  Denis  Maugis,  gendre  L^veque,  nouj  consentons  et  nous 
adh^rons  que  notrc  beauirdre,  Jean  Denis  Girardin,  &  cause  de  Marie  Ang6lique 
Maugis,  sa  femme,  notre  soeur,  jouira  et  appartiendra,  en  toute  propri^t^ 
quelconque,  h  dite  pidce  de  neuf  perches  de  terre  (nearly  three  ares)  lieu  dit 
la  Beaufaee,  tenant  d'un  cdt6  k  Jacques  Potheron,  dc  I'autre  au  citoyen  Colas, 
d'un  bout  sur  la  voie  de  Mmt-Bruns,  d*un  bout  sur  la  voie  dcs  bancs ;  sans  en 
rien  retenir  ni  r^server,  ainsi  qu'il  a  dit  bien  connaitre  et  en  etre  content. 
Cette  pidce  est  en  jouissance,  en  toute  propri^t^  quelconque,  k  lui  appartenant, 
*fOur  et  au  cat  que  cette  piece  lui  a£t6  conc6dee  en  rapport  (apport)  de  marriage, 
pour  former  I'^galite  entre  les  copartageans,  k  quoi  ils  renoncent  et  dont  la 
jouissance  a  commenc6e  de  ce  jour,  en  toute  propriety  quelconque;  dont  et  du 
tout  avons  sign^  Ic  present  bon  et  valable  ainsi  que  de  raison."  Le  30  Pluyiose 
an  6  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise,  une  et  indivisible. 

Denis  Jacques  Maugis. 
Denis  Mauois. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Maugis. 
This  document  is  under  the  private  scali*  of  the  parties. 
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violations  of  the  law ;  but,  before  he  could  terminate  it,  the 
inhabitants  assailed  him  with  stones,  and  drove  him  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  sort  of  convention  was  subsequently  entered  into.  The 
administration  was  prudent  enough  to  shut  its  eyes  upon 
these  faita  accomplis ;  the  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  treasury.  All  transfers  are  now 
effected  by  the  intervention  of  a  notary,  and  by  the  payment 
of  the  droits  (TenrSgistrement.  As  to  the  formalitSs  hypothi" 
cairesy  or  mortgages  and  releases,  they  are  invariably  omitted ; 
the  guarantee  is  too  expensive  for  estates  of  such  small  value : 
thus  the  law  is  respected,  but  property  is  not  better  secured. 
The  purchaser,  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  dishonest  vendor,  is 
still  subject  to  be  dispossessed ;  an  uninterrupted  possession 
of  thirty  years  can  alone  give  him  perfect  security. 

This  system  of  subdivision  has  come  to  a  stop  in  the 
commune  of  Argenteuil,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  its 
greatest  possible  extreme.  The  population  remains  stationary, 
because  the  land  is  incapable  of  further  division.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  4f500  for  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
are  laborious,  and  have  enriched  themselves  by  their  industry. 
The  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  They 
collect  mud  from  the  streets  of  Paris  to  mix  with  the  sand  of 
their  vineyards.  All  the  figs,  which  supply  the  tables  of 
Paris,  ripen  on  their  hill  sides.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pieces 
of  wine  are  sent  -annually  from  their  commune  to  supply  the 
consumption  at  the  barriers  of  the  capital.  The  plaster 
extracted  from  their  quarries  is  exported  to  London  and  New 
York.  Each  family  possesses  one  or  two  arpens  of  ground, 
divided  into  twenty  or  thirty  parcels,  situated  in  different 
places,  and  cultivates  an  additional  arpent^  for  which  it  pays 
rent.  They  are  vine-dressers,  workers  in  the  quarries,  carmen, 
day-labourers,  or  hucksters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ; 
and  they  are  never  in  want  of  employment.  The  ease  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Argenteuil  enjoy  does  not  result  from  the 
division  of  property  alone;  it  is  the  effect  of  circumstances 
rarely  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  is,  above  all,  ascribable  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  labour. 

Suppose  that  these  proprietors  of  little  parcels  of  the  soil 
could  neither  find  lands  to  farm,  nor  employment  for  their 
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industry,  they  must  be  reduced  to  beggary.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Crosville,  in  the 
department  de  rEure.  Their  possessions  are  very  diminutive, 
the  soil  being  divided  into  extremely  small  parcels,  and  the 
lands  around  the  village  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Neufbourg,  by  whom  they  are  cultivated.  Thus  beggary, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  resource  only  of  the  most 
wretched,  has  become  the  common  occupation  of  the  place. 
They  form,  at  this  time,  a  sort  of  mendicant  republic,  living 
after  the  fashion  of  gipsies,  except  that  each  one  has  his 
own  hut.  Marriage  has  no  existence  among  them  ;  they  pro- 
scribe it,  and  abandon  themselves  to  promiscuous  intercourse 
A  nursery  of  children  is  produced,  who  are,  at  an  early  age, 
taught  to  beg,  and  to  serve  as  purveyors  to  the  colony. 
Whoever  violates  these  customs  by  marrying,  is  passS  par 
les  bdtonsy  or  cudgelled,  as  a  punishment  for  his  infidelity. 
They  are  sensible  that  marriage  attaches  the  individual  to  his 
home,  and  that  a  vagrant  life  is  necessarily  one  of  debauch. 

We  know  few  instances  of  so  repulsive  a  character  in 
France ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  division  of 
property  in  that  country  must  tend  to  produce,  in  time,  the 
same  effect  that  a  too  great  concentration  of  it  has  brought 
about  in  Ireland :  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  the  people  iu 
both  cases. 

Yet  the  evil  lies  not  so  much  in  the  division  of  property 
as  in  the  morcellement  of  the  soil.  The  more  proprietors 
there  are  in  a  country  so  democratical  as  France,  the  more 
multiplied  are  the  guarantees  of  order.  The  division  of  the 
great  domains  timong  the  multitudes  of  the  tiersMaty  in  the 
first  years  of  the  French  revolution,  probably  supplied  it 
with  the  citizens  which  it  wanted. 

The  droit  nouveau  has  been  thus  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and 
with  it,  sober  and  steady  habits  have  been  spread  and  firmly 
established;  for  morality  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
possession  of  property.  And  if  the  morality  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  country  be  superior  to  that  of  the  same  classes 
in  the  cities,  it  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  latter  are  still  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  property. 

In  a  country  of  small  capitalists  like  France,  the  division 
of  property  was  inevitable.     It  was  also  calculated  to  improve 
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the  system  of  cultivation ;  for  the  lands  which  the  feudal 
seigneur  could  not  fertilise  for  want  of  money,  and  which  he 
abandoned  to  the  careless  routine  of  the  farmers,  becoming 
thus  distributed,  each  new  possessor  covered,  as  it  were,  a 
portion  with  his  body,  and  warmed  it  with  his  own  warmth. 

It  is  possible  for  the  system  of  small  farms,  la  petite 
culture,,  to  be  made  as  productive  as  that  of  large  estates ;  the 
question  of  superiority  between  the  two  systems  is,  at  least  as  yet, 
undecided.  The  system  of  large  estates  necessarily  economises 
time  and  labour.  Six  millions  of  men  suffice,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, for  the  whole  cultivation  of  England  and  Wales ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture, France  would  require  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
labourers,  whom  she  employs  in  her  fields.  The  plough  was 
the  first  machine  invented  to  diminish  the  labour  of  man. 
What  advantage,  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  mode  of 
culture  which  excludes  the  use  of  machines;  and  among 
the  rest,  the  plough  ?  Is  not  this  to  go  back  to  the  infancy  of 
the  art  ? 

La  petite  culture  has  some  advantages ;  it  is,  in  certain 
cases,  unavoidable.  W^e  know  what  a  hectare  of  land  can  be 
made  to  produce,  cultivated  as  it  is  in  Flanders.  But  would 
the  system  d'^agriculture  jardinage^  the  horticultural  system, 
be  as  profitable  were  it  universally  adopted  ?  We  do  not  live 
upon  vegetables  and  fruits  alone ;  and  the  soil  could  not  be 
entirely  converted  into  gardens;  there  must  be  com  fields, 
for  the  nourishment  of  men,  as  well  as  pasturage  for  cattle* 
Since  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  a  farm  has 
become  a  sort  of  manufactory,  requiring  a  large  investment  of 
capital,  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  productions.  The 
economy  of  its  management  depends  upon  this  union  of  various 
elements  concurring  to  produce  the  same  result.  Do  away 
with  the  large  farms,  and  you  destroy  the  means  of  this 
economy.  The  small  cultivator,  working  with  a  small  capital 
and  inferior  instruments,  is  no  more  able  to  contend  with 
the  farmer,  who  has  a  large  capital,  manure,  machines, 
means  of  transportation,  and  markets  always  accessible,  than 
the  latter  can  sustain  a  competition  with  the  owners  of  com 
lands  in  Poland,  or  in  the  Crimaea,  where  men  are  made  use 
of,  as  we  use  our  horses  or  other  domestic  animals. 
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But  aOowing  it  impossible  to  recompose  the  great  estates  in 
France,  do  the  same  obstacles  oppose  die  combination  of  small 
farms  with  the  system  of  la  grande  culture  ?  Is  it  impossible  to 
substitute  large  and  medium-sized  farms  for  the  great  domains 
—to  divide  the  possession,  yet  to  concentrate  the  cultivation 
—to  parcel  the  property  without  cutting  up  the  soil  ?  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  progress  of  instruction,  of  industry,  and 
of  wealth  in  the  country. 

We  have  explained  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  peasants, 
and  of  the  agricultural  classes  generally,  in  all  property  not 
•  based  upon  the  soil.  Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
opportunities  of  thus  investing  it,  ever  drives  capital  into  other 
channels.  The  richesse  industrielle  et  mohiUh'e^  or  the  amount 
of  personal  property,  and  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
or  other  enterprises,  notwithstanding  its  recent  increase,  occu- 
pies but  a  very  secondary  rank  in  the  scale. 

England  is  covered  with  banks,  manufactories,  foundries, 
and  commercial  establishments ;  its  national  debt  represents  a 
capital  of  more  than  twenty  milliards  of  francs  (eight  hundred 
millions  sterling)  ;  commerce  and  manufactures  have  in  this 
country,  created  property  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  soil;  here,  the  savings  of  the  labourer,  invested  in 
joint-stock  companies,  create  new  sources  of  employment; 
numberless  modes  of  investment  are  open  to  inactive  capitals ; 
and  if  these  means  at  home  be  insufficient,  we  have  a  still  fur- 
ther resource  in  the  foreign  funds,  of  which  London  is  the 
common  market. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  France ;  the  public  debt, 
scarcely  amounting  to  two  hundred  millions  of  francs,  is 
hardly  accessible  to  any  but  the  capitalists  of  Paris,  whose 
wealth  supports  both  the  dettejlottante^  and  the  operations  in 
foreign  funds.  The  savings  of  the  working  men,  converted  by 
die  caissea  d'ipargnes  or  savings^  banks  into  bona  du  tr^sor 
(treasury  bonds),  do  not  exceed  eighty  millions  of  francs 
(8,200,000/.  sterling),  and  already  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  state.  The  bank  of  France,  an  institution  exclusively 
Parisian,  has  established  but  two  branches,  the  one  at  St. 
£tienne,  and  the  other  at  Troyes;  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  local  banks  throughout  the  eighty-six  departments ; 
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capital  in  the  cities  is  every  where  sufficient  for  the  limited 
operations  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  what  then  could 
the  cultivators  do  with  their  capital,  were  they  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  lands?  What  other  mode  of  invesUn^t 
is  offered  to  them,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  ? 

Manufactures  and  credit  will  finally  extend  themselves  till 
they  reach  the  country ;  but  tlie  increase  of  personcd  property, 
of  the  valeurs  mobiUeTesj  will  not  be  enough;  the  peasant 
may  have  them  under  his  eyes,  and  yet  not  see  them ;  he  must 
learn  tlieir  real  nature  before  he  can  form  a  notion  of  what  they 
are ;  before  he  takes  any  shares  in  a  mine,  in  a  cotton  or  wo(^ 
factory,  in  a  canal  or  railway  company,  he  must,  at  least,  be 
enabled  to  read  the  compte-rendu  of  the  operations. 

Education  must  also  overcome  those  habits  of  uGlaticn^ 
which  incline  a  country  population  to  selfishness  and  ^ivj; 
they  must  be  taught  that  their  possessions,  like  men,  only 
acquire  their  full  value  by  association,  and  that  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  separate  and  to  divide,  but  to  unite. 

The  division  of  the  soil  will  cease,  the  moment  the  peasantry 
are  in  a  state  to  compare  the  profits  of  investment  in  commercial 
or  other  enterprises,  with  those  in  real  estate,  for  the  compe- 
tition of  capital  will  have  taken  in  another  direction;  but  what 
will  be  done  with  the  lands  already  divided  ? 

In  certain  cantons  of  France,  the  peasants,  who  are  the 
proprietors  of  lots  of  greater  or  less  extent,  rent  them  to  some 
large  proprietor,  or  to  some  farmer,  to  be  cultivated  together ; 
they  then  work  on  these  lands  as  hired  labourers;  thus  their 
profit  is  double,  they  have  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  wages 
of  labour ;  the  soil,  subjected  to  a  better  system  of  cultivation, 
is  improved,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  is  augmented  to  the 
advantage  of  all. 

It  is  evident  that  this  practice,  confined  as  yet  to  a  few 
neighbourhoods,  must  become  nun^e  general ;  when  the  cul- 
tivators, who  possess  two  or  three  arpensj  perceive  that  the 
petite  culture  is  ruinous,  they  will  rent  or  sell  their  lots  to 
the  large  farmers.  It  will  probably  be  with  the  soil  as  it  was 
with  power;  when  the  revolution  of  1789  had  overthrown 
the  aristocracy,  the  people  tumultuously  invaded  the  place 
which  the  aristocracy  had  left  unoccupied;  the  government 
fell  from  its  incapable  hands,  and  the  middle  class  seized  and 
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secured  it.  The  same  phenomenon  is  at  this  day  in  course  of 
re-production  as  regards  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
last  forty  years  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  continued  process  of 
division  and  subdivision :  irhen  these  atoms,  from  repeated 
fracture,  shall  have  lost  all  vigour  and  fertility,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  reunite  and  cement  them  anew ;  then  the  medium 
system  of  culture,  if  not  the  medium  system  of  property,  must 
succeed  to  this  extreme  subdivision ;  the  bourgeoisie  has  taken 
possession  of  power,  and  it  will  become  the  holder  of  the  soil. 

The  best  system  of  cultivation  for  France  will  be  that 
which  shall  establish  an  exact  proportion  between  the  extent 
of  the  land  owned  or  cultivated,  and  the  surveillance  of  the 
owner  or  farmer.  A  farm  should  not  consist  of  less  than  50 
hectares  (125  acres),  nor  of  more  than  100  (250  acres) ;  a 
farm  of  this  size  does  not  require  a  large  capital,  and  will  yet 
enable  the  cultivator  to  try  whatever  experiments  may  be 
necessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  to  unite  grazing 
with  the  raising  of  com,  or  even  to  annex,  occasionally,  to  the 
farm,  some  other  speculation ;  as  that  of  the  preparation  of 
JiculCj  or  the  grinding  of  wheat,  or  the  raising  of  silk  worms ; 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  prevent  competition  among  the 
bidders,  if  offered  for  rent  or  lease,  and  is  nevertheless  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  pay,  by  its  produce,  the  rent,  for  which  it  was 
farmed,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 

Whilst  this  marcellement  must  come  to  a  stop  in  the  small 
estates,  a  new  distribution  will  be  made  of  the  great  pro- 
perties, so  as  to  divide  the  ownership  of  the  land,  without 
dividing  the  soil.  The  same  measures  will  be  adopted,  to 
realise  the  value  of  land,  that  have  been  long  applied  to 
manufacturing  speculations ;  companies  will  be  formed  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  domain,  as  for  working  a  mine,  or  a  foundry,  or 
for  establishing  a  steamer ;  even  now,  the  small  number  of  ex- 
perimental farms  which  exist  in  France  have  been  established 
by  sociStes  en  commandite*,  in  which  the  property  is  repre- 


*  The  todilit  en  commandite  are  commercial  associations,  comprising  two 
classes  of  shareholders.  The  assoeiis  en  nom,  or  those  whose  names  are  made  use 
ofy  are  personally  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  company  to  the  whole 
amount  of  their  fortune ;  they  manage  its  afiairs,  and  affix  its  seal  to  all  instru- 
ments. The  assocUs  commanditairesj  or  simple  shareholders,  are  responsible 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  ventures,  for  any  amount  exceeding  which 
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sented  by  a  certain  number  of  shares.  If  we  have  correctly 
appreciated  the  symptoms  of  the  movement  now  preparing, 
the  principle  of  association  will  not  be  long  in  applying  itself 
in  a  much  more  general  manner,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  legitimist  party,  among  whom  most  of  the  great 
landowners  are  enrolled,  is  the  first  to  set  the  example; 
this  party,  so  happily  termed  in  France  les  homines  du  passi^ 
whose  every  effort  is  directed  against  the  social  changes,  which 
have  necessarily  resulted  from  the  great  events  of  later  years, 
are,  with  characteristic  inconsistency,  the  very  first  to  disturb 
the  possession  of  the  soiL 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  societe  en  commandite, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  estate  of  Beauni,  St. 
Hippolyte,  situated  no  more  than  t  wen  ty-fourleagues  from  Paris ; 
it  is  an  immense  domain,  containing  3550  arpens,  of  which  1200 
are  in  wood,  and  distributed  into  thirty-one  farms ;  the  property 
has  been   divided  into  4000   shares  of  5000   francs   (200/. 
sterling)   each,   making  a  capital   of    2,000,000    of    francs" 
(80,000/.  sterling).     The  prospectus  estimates  the  revenue  at 
1 60,000  francs,  which  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
capital ;  and,  to  realise  this  magnificent  expectation,  it  reckons 
upon — !«/.,  the   income  of  3600  arpenSy  at  the  rate  of  30 
francs  the  arpent; — 2wd.,  on  the  produce  of  30,000  mulberry 
trees,   three  mills,  one  f^ulerie,  one  tile  kiln,  one  lime  kiln, 
pne  stone  quarry,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep; — 3rd.,  on 
the  cultivation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  oleaginous  plants,  and" of  the 
beet,  that  cursed  plant,  as  Dr.  Bowring  terms  it,  but  which 
is  in  France  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  cultivator. 

True,  these  are  the  mere  promises  of  a  prospectus ;  but  should 
the  speculation  only  succeed  in  part ;  should  the  capital  thus 
invested  produce  only  four  or  five  per  cent.,  the  results  would 


they  cannot  be  sued.  They  take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs.  In 
the  societes  en  commandite  the  funds  of  the  association  may  be  divided  into  trans- 
ferable shares  {actions)^  or  remain  undivided,  till  the  company  ceases  to  exitt. 
Such  companies  are  unknown  to  us ;  for,  in  our  joint-stock  companies  all  the 
shareholders  are  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  their  property ;  while  in  socie- 
ties incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  sovereign,  no  shareholder,  not  even 
the  directors  or  managere,  is  responsible  beyond  the  value  of  the  shares  which 
he  holds. 
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still  be  such  as  to  encourage  imitation.  Landed  property, 
under  the  present  system,  does  not  produce,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent. ;  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation which  should  increase  its  returns  one  third,  would 
place  it  on  a  level  with  manufacturing  property,  which  is 
less  solid  and  more  exposed ;  all  would  be  gainers  by  the 
change;  proprietors  would  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  their 
domains,  without  cutting  them  up  and  destroying  their 
proportions ;  capitalists,  in  changing  their  money  for  landed 
estate,  would  acquire  property,  whose  value  might  be  always 
realised,  and  which  would  have  a  fixed  price  in  the  market. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  owners  of  land,  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating  it  themselves,  and  who  have  not  the  capital 
necessary  to  work  the  soil  with  advantage,  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  mortgaging  their  estates  to  money  lenders ;  this 
land  yidds  them  but  an  interest  of  three?  per  cent.,  and  they 
pay  five,  six,  and  sometimes  seven  per  cent.,  for  the  capital 
which  they  borrow ;  let  but  one  bad  season  come  about,  let  the 
hail,  or  the  rain,  a  drought,  or  cold,  destroy  the  harvest,  and 
the  borrower,  unable  to  comply  with  his  engagements,  is 
ruined.  The  lender,  on  his  side,  has  no  better  chance ;  in  the 
first  place,  his  mortgage  is  often  illusory,  the  lands  being 
subject  to  other  hypotkkques  Ugales*^  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant, and  which  have  priority  over  his  own ;  but,  even 
supposing  the  mortgage  not  thus  defeated,  the  difficulties  and 
formalities  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  it,  are  innumerable ;  hence  the  very  natural  repug- 
nance felt  to  lending  money  on  mortgage,  notwithstanding 
the  high  and  almost  usurious  interest  which  such  loans  com- 
mand ;  such  an  investment  is  little  better  than  certain  loss. 

A  reform  of  the  system  of  legislation  which  exists  in  France 
•on  the  subject  of  mortgages  would  perhaps  ameliorate  the 
credit  of  real  estate,  but  the  system  of  investment  in  shares 
appears  to  us  to  be  still  preferable ;  the  security  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  land  representing  the  capital  thus  invested ; 
but  there  is  between  the  mortgage  khA  \he  action  foncih'e, 
all  the  distance  that  exists  between  a  disposable  value,  and  one 


*  The  wife,  for  example,  has  a  legal  mortgage  on  the  property  of  her  husband, 
for  the  security  of  her  apport  matrimonial. 
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which  cannot  be  realised  for  a  term,  and  for  a  long  term ;  the 
latter  is  at  once  a  consolidated  fund,  and  one  as  easily  disposed 
of  as  the  loans  hypothecated  upon  a  branch  of  the  public 
revenue. 

Loans  made  by  the  state,  when  they  do  not  exceed  its 
resources,  have  the  advantage  of  connecting  more  closely 
private  interests  with  those  of  the  public,  and  of  identifying 
the  citizens  with  the  government ;  a  national  debt  is  a  sort  of 
assignment  to  individuals  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
imposts ;  it  creates  a  class  of  proprietors  and  a  peculiar  species 
of  property. 

The  disposal  of  the  great  domains  to  societies  of  individuals 
will  not  exert  a  less  advantageous  influence  over  the  revenues 
of  private  persons ;  by  dividing  the  landed  property  into  ar- 
tions^  or  shares,  and  into  shares  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  them 
accessible  to  the  smallest  fortunes,  the  number  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  will  be  multiplied  without  inconvenience, 
for  the  division  of  property  will  no  longer  produce  the  moV" 
cellement  of  the  soil ;  the  titles  may  be  distributed  among  a 
thousand  proprietors,  or  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  individuals,  without  affecting  the  harmony  of  the 
cultivation. 

The  labourers  may,  with  their  savings,  purchase  one  or  more 
shares,  and  become  possessors,  as  well  as  cultivators  of  the 
land.  What  can  be  at  once  more  secure  and  more  solid  than 
a  combination,  which  interests  those  employed  in  the  execution 
of  an  enterprise,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  its  profits?  la 
this  system,  there  will  not  be  two  classes  of  men,  the  masters 
and  the  workmen,  but  all  will  be  labourers,  and  all  proprietors; 
each  will  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  capital,  according  to  the 
amount  he  has  invested,  and  in  proportion  to  his  capacity ;  is 
not  this  the  only  possible  equality  in  industry,  or  in  the  state  ? 

What  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  the  family 
spirit,  by  the  power  of  religious  convictions,  or  by  the  close 
interdependence  of  the  feudal  bond,  can  be  effected  now  only 
by  a  community  of  interests.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
labour  of  a  free  man  is  more  productive  than  that  of  the  slave; 
but  even  the  free  hireling  does  not  work  with  the  same  ardour, 
as  the  labourer  who  has  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  his  work. 
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The  only  mode  o^  attaching  the  mechanic  to  his  trade^  crt"  the 
labourer  to  the  soil,  is  to  share  the  produce  with  him. 

The  principle  of  the  sociitSs  en  commandite  has  been 
hitherto  only  applied  to  personal  property ;  landed  property 
has  hot  been  subjected  to  the  combinations  which  have  given 
their  immense  development  to  commerce  and  manufactures; 
now  that  agriculture  has  become  an  industries  it  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  rest,  deprive  itself  of  the  force  to  be  derived  from 
association ;  we  have  cited  one  example  of  this  tendency,  the 
only  one  yet  made  public ;  but  other  such  undertakings  are  in 
contemplation ; — such  an  idea  cannot  remain  unproductive. 


Article   V. 

Copy  of  the  Fifth  Report  made  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Con^ 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and 
Proceedings  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Commofi  Latp^ 
Presented  pursuant  to  an  Address,  dated  2nd  May,  1839L 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  3r4 
May,  1833.  . 

Entertaining  the  opinion  that  every  amendment  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  productive  of  corresponding  bene- 
fits to  the  people  subject  to  its  influence,  we  are  gratified  by 
the  assurance  that  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
local  authority  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  is  under  the 
consideration  of  His  Majesty'*s  government*.  Since  the  subject 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  by  the 
late  Lord  Redesdale,  no  less  than  eleven  different  projects 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  crea- 
tion of  judicatories  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  The  uniform 
rejection,  or  abandonment,  of  these  schemes,  however,  will  not 
be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  one  who  will  take  upon  himself 
the  trouble  of  examining  them.  Although  materially  varying 
from  each  other  in  principle  as  well  as  detail,  they  possess  the 
common  feature  of  very  inadequately  providing  for  the  great 
object   of   local  judicature — the  prompt,   cheap,  and  certain 


•  Lord  J.  RusaelL     Mirror  of  Parliament,  for  1836,  p.  590. 
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administration  of  the  law.  Tlie  means  by  which  that  end  is  to 
be  accomplished,  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood, or  to  have  been  neglected,  by  their  authors.  The  Report 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  upon  the  question  of  local 
courts  is  open  to  the  same  observation — a  matter  to  be  lamented, 
since  the  recoaHnendations  of  these  learned  persons  will,  in  all 
probability,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  measure  now  in  con- 
templation. *  These  considerations  have  led  us  to  make  the 
following  observations  upon  some  of  the  more  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  courts  of 
local  jurisdiction,  in  order  that  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  proper  means  of  effectually  securing  the  object  of  their 
establishment. 

The  indisputable  tendency  of  a  central  administration  of  the 
law,  like  that  effected  through  the  courts  at  Westminster,  is  to 
introduce  prolixity  and  intricacy  into  every  stage  of  judicial 
proceedings.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  litigious  contests 
are  attended  with  tantalizing  and  mischievous  delays  during 
their  progress,  proverbial  uncertainty  as  to  their  result,  and  an 
expense  which  no  foresight  or  prudence  can  confine  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  system 
being  to  defeat  the  common  ends  of  justice,  by  deterring  provi- 
dent men  from  prosecuting  righteous  claims,  and  by  propor- 
tionably  encouraging  nefarious  litigation. 

Nor  are  these  consequences  of  the  system  of  centralization 
the  only  subjects  of  complaint  against  the  superior  courts,  for 
in  oth^r  respects  the  proceedings  of  those  tribunals  are 
inimical  to  the  pursuit  of  justice.  From  the  impunity 
accompanying  attempts  to  deceive  the  courts,  they  are  con- 
stantly occurring  on  the  part  of  dishonest  suitors.  No  means 
are  used  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  themselves  credit 
the  assertions  they  make,  much  less  does  punishment  follow 
their  wilful  mis-statements.  Instead  of  the  pleadings  of  a 
party  being  the  most  favourable  exposition  of  his  case,  which 
the  law  applicable  to  it  allows,  they  are  not  unfrequently  a 
tissue  of  inconsistent  misrepresentations*.   The  allegations  of  an 

*  A  defendant's  right  to  plead  several  inconsisteni  answers  to  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  has  been  judicially  acknowledged,  and  its  policy  defended. 
*'  The  fact  of  inconsistency  in  the  pleas  with  each  other,  is  no  objection  to  thenL 

VOL.  III. — N*  VI.  D  D 
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adversary,  known  to  be  founded  in  trutb,  are  not  uncommooly 
flatly  contradicted,  in  the  hope  that  his  evidence  may  £eu1; 
whilst^  for  the  sake  of  delay,  assertions  are  ventured  by  parties 
without  their  having  any  intention  or  means  of  proving  them. 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  well  arranged  scheme  of  local  tri* 
bunals,  would  be  the  relief  afforded  to  honest  litigants  from  the 
great  multiplicity  and  confusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  supe- 
rior courts.  By  a  carefully  adapted  system  of  practice,  every 
obstruction  to  the  rapid  march  of  justice  would  be  removed ;  by 
the  proximity  of  the  court  a  ready  access  to  it  would  be  afforded 
to  the  parties  and  their  witnesses ;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
obvious  and  necessary  regulations  into  the  process  of  pleadog 
the  mendacity  of  suitors  would  be  repressed,  and  every  endea- 
your  to  lead  the  court  into  error  effectually  neutralized.  The 
delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense  attending  the  operations  of 
judicature  would  be  reduced  to  the  mifiimum;  and  whilst 
every  facility  would  be  given  to  bondjide  litigants  for  asserting 
tbeir^st  rights,  every  obstacle  would  be  presented  to  attempts 
to,  turn  the  forms  of  justice  into  instruments  of  fraud,  or 
oppression. 

Consistently  with  a  central  administration  of  the  law,  and 
the;  peculiar  structure  of  our  superior  courts,  we  are  of  opinioa 
that  the  procedure  of  those  tribunals  admits  of  no  modificatioa 
by  ivhich  the  evils  alluded  to  can  be  materially  mitigated.  The 
If  hole  of  the  complex  and  costly  proceedings  invented  to  ot>« 
viate  the  diiBculties  arising  from  the  distance  of  parties  and 
witnesses  from  the  seat  of  judicature,  are,  of  necessity,  inherent 
isL  the  system.  We  need  offer  no  proof  that  the  cumbrous, 
machinery  of  circuits,  by  which,  at  intervals  favourable  to  thfs, 
fraudulent  suitor,  actions  are  tried  in  the  midst  of  confusion, 'is 
ako  an  incident  of  centralization.  Written,  and  therefore  expeo^ 
ave  and  imperfect  pleadings,  with  intervening  and  dangerous 


**  A  defendant  may  have  seyeral  defences  to  an  action,  each  good  in  hael^  b«0 
'*  ineoMittettt  wi^  each  oUier.  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  hin  if  be  were  w($i 
**  permitted  to  plead  them  alL"  Per  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  Wilkinson  v.  Sniall« 
:|  Dowling's  Reports,  564.  See  also  1  Bingham's  Reports,  N.  C,  266.--"  Plead- 
**  ings  instead  of  being  true  and  certain,  are  jmnbles  of  falsehood  and  in6on- 
•*  ihteficiM,  diseredkable  to  tiie  administraCion  of  jvstice."--Lord  WynAmft 
OomibQiUGation  to  the  Common  Law  Ccanmiisioaers  (see  Second  Report 
Appendix  (B.)  No.  2,  p.  4S). 
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delajs  between  the  successive  steps,  form  another  integral  portion 
of  the  same  system.  These  and  other  essential  parts  of  the  proce- 
dure of  the  tribunals  in  question  render  of  no  avail  anj  scheme 
of  reform  that  does  not  involve  a  very  wicie  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  constitution  as  well  as  practice. 
But  to  meditate  at  present  such  a  radical  change  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  would  only  betray  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  hostility  of  legal  practitioners, 
inspired  with  activity  by  the  approach  of  danger,  directed  by 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  strengthened  by 
their  corresponding  influence  over  the  public  mind,  would 
immediately  repress  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  indif- 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  to  every  specific 
plan  of  reform  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  their  ignorande  of 
the  requisite  changes,  constitute  another,  and,  at  present,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  every  de«rable  modification  in  the  great 
judicial  establishments  of  the  country. 

The  creation  of  local  courts  would  be  attended  with  advan- 
tages besides  those  already  mentioned.  It  would  aflbrd  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  cheap,  certain,  and 
expeditious  justice,  upon  which  the  people,  in  the  abserkie  of 
more  accurate  information  upon  the  subject,  might  found  (heii* 
Itopes  and  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  arise  from  a  still  larger 
measure  of  law  reform.  The  trifling  efl*ects  of  many  highly 
but  improperly  vaunted  measures  have  inspired  them  with 
something  like  incredulity,  as  to  the  practicability  of  any 
beneficial  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  presenting  them  with  results  of  a  diflerenc 
character.  The  people,  inspired  with  faith  as  to  the  certain 
advantages  of  law  reform,  will  quickly  acquire  the  requisite 
information  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  iti^ 
attainment,  and  their  demands  will  silence  all  interested  oppo- 
sition. We  approach  the  subject  of  local  judicature,  therefore, 
impressed  with  the  importance  it  possesses,  not  only  from  the 
direct  benefits  to  arise  from  its  well  regulated  establishment, 
but  also  in  the  relation  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

We  shall  here  notice,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  shdrt 
digression,  an  objection  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  pjco- 
j^  fbr  establishing  local  courts  of  the  character  alluded  toi 


■  ( 
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The  notion  that  a  simple,  cheap,  and  speedy  administration  of 
the  law  should  be  discouraged  because  its  tendency  is  to 
promote  litigation,  although  abandoned  by  every  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  is  still  adhered  to  by  numerous  partial 
observer*.     The  proposition  is  founded  on  an  obvious  abuse 


*  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  countenanced  the 
doctrine  of  suppressing  litigation  by  heaping  expense  on  judicial  proceedings. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  Travels  in  North  America,  did  not  throw  away  the 
apparent  opportunity  of  assailing  one  section  of  reformers  in  this  country — 
the  law  reformers — afforded  by  the  inexpensiveness  of  law  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  alleged  consequences.  "  The  principle  of 
"  bringing  justice  home  to  every  man's  door,  and  of  making  the  administration 
"  of  it  cheap,  has  had  full  experience  in  America;  and  greater  practical 
"  curses,  I  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  inflicted  on  any  country.     .     .    . 

" The   Pensylvanians    have  done   away  with   nearly  all   the 

**  technicalities  of  the  law ;    there  are  no  stamps,  no  special  pleadings,  and 

'*  scarcely  any  one  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  go  to  law These 

*<  victims  (i.  e,  the  Pensylvanian  litigants)  of  cheap  justice,  or  cheap  law,  seldom 
*[  stop  while  they  have  a  dollar  left." — VoL  II.,  p.  426.  The  inconsistencies 
involved  in  these  few  lines,  show  that  the  author  never  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  upon  which  he  wrote  with  so  much  vehemence.  The  abolition  of 
special  pleadings,  instead  of  making  law  cheap,  would  have  a  directly  opposite 
effect,  by  increasing  the  number  and  expense  of  trials.  Of  this  elementary  pro- 
position in  judicature,  the  author  perhaps  was  ignorant,  and  very  pardonably  so* 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  that  difficult  science  is  by  no  means 
itftuitrre.  By  special  pleadings  he  might  mean  written  pleadings,  but  the  explana- 
ti$*iit  ioconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  familiar  (i.e,  competent)  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  is  not  incorrect  in  saying,  that  in. 
the  Pensylvanian  courts,  special  pleading  is  abolished,  but  wrong  only  in  supposing 
that  the  access  to  them  is  cheap  This  supposition  will  reconcile  his  statement 
as  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  law-suits  in  Pensylvania,  with  the  increased 
expense  attending  the  laying  aside  of  special  pleading.  For  he  cannot  mean  that 
cheap  law  reduces  suitors  to  beggary,  since  that  would  rather  appear  to  be 
a  consequence  of  dear  law.  In  short,  the  whole  passage  is  unintelligible,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  in  one  of  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  writings.  *'  I  bap- 
*<  pened  once,"  aay^  he,  **  to  fall  into  conversation  with  a  man,  who,  from  an 
*f  attorney,  had  been  made  judge  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  America.  Justice 
**  I  understood  from  him,  was  on  a  very  bad  footing  there :  it  might  be  had 
"  almost  for  nothing:  the  people  were  very  litigious:  he  found  them  very 
«  troublesome.  A  summons  cost — I  forget  whether  it  was  three  shillings  and 
"  six-pence,  or  half-a-crown.  Where  the  half-a-crown  went  to  I  do  not  know  ; 
"  one  may  be  pretty  certain  not  to  the  judge.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  our 
"  agreeing,  I  did  not  push  the  conversation  far.  The  half-a-crown  seemed  to 
**  him  too  little,  to  me  it  seemed  all  too  much.  The  pleasant  thing  would  have 
"  been  to  have  enjoyed  the  salary  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  being  plagued 
'*  with  a  parcel  of  low  people.    Justice  would  then  have  been  upon  the  best, 
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of  words.  Litigation,  in  its  correct  sense,  means  the  making  use 
of  judicial  proceedings  toefiectone  of  two  objects,  the  one  highly 
laudable,  the  other  little  less  than  criminal.  An  honest  suitor 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  court  of  law  to  obtain  justice,  a 
dishonest  one  to  commit  injustice.  The  more  complicated  and 
prolix  the  proceedings  are  rendered  by  artificial  means,  the 
more  are  righteous  litigants  exposed  to  delay,  uncertainty,  and 
miscarriage.  Precisely  by  the  same  means,  however,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  hopes  of  dishonest  suitors  are  raised, 
together  with  their  chances  of  success.  The  introduction  of 
simplicity  and  promptitude  into  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice, 
would  free  bondjide  litigants  from  the  apprehension,  as  well  as 
the  probability,  of  failure  of  their  just  claims  through  error  or 
inadvertence ;  while  it  would  deprive  their  opponents  of  a 
screen  for  treachery,  or  the  time  and  opportunities  required  for 
bringing  fraudulent  projects  to  maturity.  With  respect  to  the 
expense  of  judicial  proceedings,  arising  from  their  length  and 
intricacy,  it  operates  as  a  denial  of  justice  to  bond  fide  litigants 
whenever  it  falls  upon  them,  and  can  only  answer  the  end  of 
suppressing  improper  litigation,  when  cast  upon  dishonest 
suitors.  But  as  expense  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  intri- 
cacy and  slowness  of  judicial  business,  and  as  intricacy  and 
slowness  have  a  direct  tendency  to  assist  the  designs  of  fraudu- 
lent suitors,  the  greater  the  cost  of  law  proceedings,  arising 
from  such  causes,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  being 
imposed  upon  honest  parties.  Expense  too  is  only  a  relative 
term.  The  amount  of  costs  which  would  deter  an  indigent  or 
prudent  man  from  entering  a  court  of  law,  is  an  object  of 
indifference  to  a  richer  or  more  careless  one.  An  enactment 
forbidding  litigation  altogether,  would  be  a  more  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  less  unjust  mode  of  extinguishing  it,  since 
such  a  measure  would  be  equal  in  its  operation  upon  all  classes 
of  society.  But  a  state  of  law,  which  virtually  closes  the  doors  of 
the  legal  tribunals  against  the  poor  and  the  provident,  is  tanta* 
mount  to  a  declaration  that  justice  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 


"  footing  possible.  He  had  accordingly  a  project  for  checking  litigation,  by 
'*  raising  thtf  fees.  I  don't  know  whether  it  succeeded.'*  We  have  noticed 
Captain  Hall's  statement,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  oppootnta  of 
cheap  law  as  conclusive  evidence  of  its  evil  tendencies. 
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wealthy  and  thoughtless ;  or  at  least,  that  they  are  alone  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  her  ministers.  We  quote  with 
satisfiMtion  a  fiassage  upon  the  subject  of  the  foreg^og  obsier- 
vaticns  irom  Lord  Langdale's  speech  on  Chancery  Refona  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  last  June : — 

"  The  delay,  united  with  its  attendant  expense,  tends  to  shut  the  door  of 
justice.  The  man  whose  violated  rights  require  the  aid  of  law,  and  who  ooght 
lb  find  redress  in  the  courts,  ia  deterred  by  the  delay  and  expense.  The  wro^ 
doer  sSts  in  tranquillity,  and  triumphs ;  nay  more,  the  same  state  of  things  vdiich 
itoionrages  bond  fide  litigation,  encourages  maid  fide  litigation,  and  invites  the 
wrong  doer  himself  into  court ;  he  comes  with  a  fictitious  complaint,  not  to 
establish  a  right,  but  to  extort  submission  to  a  wrong,  and  to  secure  to  himself 
the  fruit  of  his  own  iniquity.  There  ^are  cases  in  which  the  injured  party  will 
rather  submit  to  oppression  or  a  compromise  of  his  right,  than  expose  himself 
to  litigation,  which  he  knows  will  be  attended  with  great  delay,  and  consequent 
anxiety  and  expense*." 

The  supposition  that  increased  facilities  for  enforcing  the 
performance  of  pecuniary  engagements  would  be  prejudicial  to 
public  morality  by  encouraging  credit,  is  equally  unfounded,  and 
claims  attention  solely  from  its  liaving  been  countenanced  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfoui:d. 
Having  stated  before  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  that 
most  undoubtedly  he  would  not,  as  a  mere  question  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  sue  for  a  debt  of  9,01.  in  the  superior  courts, 
be  was  asked  whether  the  establishment  of  local  courts  with  a 
jurisdiction  to  that  amount  at  least,  would  not  be  expedient } 

**  I  think  (said  he)  that  the  answer  to  that  question  mainly  depends  upon  the 
view  taken  of  the  comparative  good  and  evil  arising  from  the  system  of  credit 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  If  it  be  granted  that  a  new 
system  of  local  jurisdiction  will  give  increased  facility  to  the  creditor,  it  does  pot 

follow  that  such  £eicility  will  tend  on  the  whole  to  the  public  good. 

Now  I  confess  it  seems  to  me,  that,  setting  aside  the  operation  of  credit  in  great 
commercial  transactions,  which  can  have  no  relation  to  any  scheme  of  local 
courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  20/.  or  of  40/.,  the  disposition  to  give  and 
to  obtain  credit,  to  which  the  power  of  personal  arrest  has  afibrded  opportunity, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  moral  debasement  among  us;  that  it  has 
quickened  the  impulses  of  immediate  gratification,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
future ;  that  it  has  disturbed  the  course  of  steady  industry,  by  petty  ambitioiw  to 
nake  a  show  of  belonging  to  a  rank  a  little  beyond  our  own,  or  by  vain  attempts 
to  reach  it ;  that  for  '  plain  living  and  high  thinking,'  it  has  often  substituted 
a  life  of  pretension  and  misery,  and  has  produced  that  moral  degradation  insepa- 

•  Substance  of  a  speech  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Lord  Langdale,  oa  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery. — (J.  and  W.  Boone,  New  Bond  Street,  18S6)  p.  lO^ll, 
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rable  from  pecuniary  difficulty,  and  from  the  expedients  and  falsehoods  to  which 
it  leads ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  claim  which  is  advanced  on  behalf  of  creditors  to  a  speedier  mean^  of 
recorering  fhsir  debt,  is  this ;  is  it  desirable  that  new  enooimgaxwnt  should  be 
given  to  credit,  in  oaass  which,  from  thehr  nature  and  amount,  bav«  no 
relation  to  an  extended  commercial  policy  ?*  " 

The  manifest  assumption  throughout  is,  that  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  method  of  recovering  small  debts  would  serve  to 
promote  credit.  This  assumption  is  again  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  uncertainty  and  trouble  to  which  creditors  are 
put  by  dilatory  and  costly  legal  proceedings,  induce  tradesmen 
to  insist  upon  ready  money  transactions  with  their  customers. 
But  is  it  so  ?  A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  journals  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  few  years,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  urgent  have  been  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
some  le^slative  measure  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  exbtence  of  frequent  credit  in  ordinary  transac- 
tions, therefore,  must  be  inferred,  notwithstanding  the  law  is 
in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  not  worth  a  man^s  while,  a»  a 
question  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  (according  to  the  learned 
Seijeanfs  own  statement),  to  sue  for  a  debt  of  201.  Since, 
however,  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  litigation  are  conside- 
rations with  tradesmen  only  when  their  minds  are  in  a  state  of 
doubt  as  to  the  means,  or  honesty,  of  the  person  demandiiig 
credit,  we  contend  that  whenever  credit  is  given  under  thote 
circumstances,  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  importunities  of  the 

*  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  Appendix  (B) 
88  B.  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Examination.  Credit  must  not  be  given  to 
Lord  EUenborough  (the  present  Lord),  for  invtnting  this  notable  aiguwent 
although  it  is  due  to  him  to  mention  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  put 
it  into  its  most  striking  form.  The  Noble  Lord  observed,  in  debate,  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  many  attempts  of  Lord  Althorp  to  establish  local  courts, 
that  "  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  quite  unattainable.  If  it  were  attainable  to 
**  enable  a  creditor  to  recover  small  debts  at  a  little  cost,  he  (the  noble  Lord) 
"  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable.  Such  a  law  would  only  make  tradesmen  lax 
'*  in  giving  erediif  and  the  poor  ready  to  take  it,  and  thereby  occasion  a  great  deal 
"  of  nusehief  to  both.  To  give  fiicility  to  recover  debts  (continued  the  noble 
**  Lord)  would  enable  an  unjust  creditor  to  make  debtors  pay  more  than  (hey 
"  owed,  and  frequently  to  compel  others  to  pay  sums  which  they  did  nol  owe*"-* 
(Hansard,  N.  S.,  VoL  IL,  p.  1815.)  Lord  EUenborough  derives  a  very  large 
annual  income  from  a  direct  tax  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  Bench.-* 
(8m  Parliamentary  Papers,  1884,  VoL  VI.,  No.  519.)  The  sincerity  of  his 
hostility  to  the  cheap  administration  of  law  admits  therefore  of  no  doubt* 
although  he  docs  not  show  much  discretion  in  the  selection  of  his  arguments. 
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ciiAtpjfncr^  For  it  is  absurd  to  ^ppdslc  that  a  tradesman  woald 
solicit  individuals  o{  doubtful  reputation  or  means  to  accept 
CFediti  wh^  he  could  obtain  ready  money  from  them.  Tbe 
supposition  on  ^bich  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  constructs  hit 
vfhoh  reasoning  then  must  be,  that  a  cheap,  speedy,  and  un* 
failing  remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman  to  enforce  his  claims 
would  increase  the  demands  for  credit  on  the  part  of  customers 
of  whose  integrity  or  means  he,  at  the  time,  is  doubtful. 

Now,  what  inducement  can  be  so  strong  for  a  dishonest  mad 
to*  recjuire  credit,  as  the  prospect  of  the  creditor's  remedy  being 
lYticettain  or  indefinitely  postponed  ?  What  can  serve  more  to 
weaken  such  inducement  than  rendering  the  necessity  of  satii^ 
fying  the  creditor  peremptory  at  the  appointed  time  ?  Legal 
proceedings,  cheap  and  certain  as  to  their  result,  therefore, 
would  diminish,  if  not  put  an  end  to,  solicitations  for  credit  by 
dishonest  customers.  As  to  that  class  of  persons  who  desire 
credit  and  yet  possess  a  certain  future  means,  as  well  as  a  botta 
fide  intention  of  paying,  their  demands  for  it  are  manifestly  not 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  law,  and  no  change,  therefore,  in 
its  administration  would  affect  the  present  amount  of  indulgence 
required, by  them  of  tradesmen*. 

tt  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  the  advantages, 
which  we  have  attributed  to  the  local  administrntiun  of  the 
law,  do  not  necessarily  flow  from  every  scheme  of  local  judic^ 
tories,  but  are  the  consequences  only  of  a  well  adapted  organi- 
zation of  such  tribunals.  One  class  of  district  courts  in 
England  and  Wales  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  Kvery  county  has  a  court  with  a  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive with  its  boundaries,  in  which  actions  of  various  kinds, 
comprising  those  for  the  recovery  of  debts  of  any  amount,  may 
be  prosecuted.  The  constitution  and  proceedings  of  these 
courts,  with  the  exception  of  two  (Lancashire  and  Middlesex), 


*  If  we  bad  space,  we  could  pursue  the  subject,  and  show,  tbat,  credit  mainly 
depends  upon  considerations  unconnected  witb  judicature.  It  is  a  matter  to 
be  lamented,  that  creditors  are  too  often  satisfied  with  the  bare  legal  Eability  df 
the  debtor,  witliout  troubling  themselves  to  ascertain  before  hand  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  The  immoral  tendencies  of  expensive  law  are  admirably  depicted, 
and  the  ol)je€tious  to  cheap  law  examined  and  refuted,  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  late  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  Britkh  India,  in  the  chapters  on  the  Judicial 
Reforms  that  have  taken  place  in  that  country. 
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are  every  where  sirailar.  Here  then  w  a  system  of  local  courts, 
possessing  even  one  very  important  feature  of  excellence — uni- 
formity of  organization  and  practice,  and  yet  comparatively 
useless,  and  universally  complained  of.  In  18S7  Mr.  Peel 
declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^*  that  the  expense  of  pixv^ 
^*  ceeding  in  them  was  so  enormous,  and  their  jurisdiction  so* 
^^  confined,  that  he  believed  in  many  cases  the  party  seeking 
''  remedy  there  wa&  actuated  by  feelings  of  pique  and  resentment 
'^  more  than  by  any  hope  of  recovering  his  debt ;  he  might 
'^  annoy  his  debtor,  but  in  the  end  the  expense  incurred  was 
"  generally  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  original  debt*.'' 
Of  the  same  courts  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  speak  in 
the  following  terms-f" : — 

**  The  limitation  of  jurisdiction  in  point  of  amount  J  ;  the  annual  change  of 
the  officers  who  preside  in  these  courts ;  the  want  of  competent  juries ;  the 
lengthened  pleadings ;  heavy  costs ;  unnecessary  delay ;  and  a  vicious  system  of 
practice,  attended  with  enormous  abuse  and  oppression,  committed  by  bailiffs  in 
the  execution  of  process  by  improper  agents,  render  these  courts  inefficient  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  subject  of  general  complaint" 

As  the  object  of  the  local  administration  of  the  law  is 
emphatically  to  diminish  to  the  utmost,  costliness,  delay,  and 
uncertainty  in  the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  problem  to  be  solved 
in  establishing  a  system  of  local  courts,  is  to  discover  the  pecu- 
liar organization  by  which  the  object  in  question  may  be  best 
effected.     It  is  evident  that  a  wide  departure  from  the  principles 

*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  VoL  II.,  p.  1625.  The  county  courts  have  since 
undergone  no  change.  The  state  of  things  described  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  strikingly 
proves  that  expensive  and  intricate  judicial  proceedings  do  not  prevent  maligiiaut 
litigation. 

f  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Conmiissioners,  p.  6. 

t  At  an  early  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  was  confined  to  cases 
under  4rO#.  At  an  extra  expense  of  about  2/.  (Report,  p.  7)  however,  a  persona) 
action  of  any  amount  may  be  prosecuted  in  this  court,  by  the  writ  oijmttiek$. 
Practically  speaking  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  amount  in  such  actions,  when 
the  plaintiff  does  not  object  to  the  increased  expense.  For  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  county  courts,  and  the  various  changes  they  have 
undergone,  see  Reeve's  History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7,  47|  48*— 
II.,  p.  149 — IV.,  p.  465.  For  the  ancient  working  of  these  tribunals,  see 
Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  p.  169,  170.  For  their  modem 
working,  see  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts,  and  Appendix  Session  Papers,  Vol.  IV.,  1828, 
No.  380 ;  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  and 
Appendices,  passim. 
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both  of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  superior  courts  cannot 
be  avoided ;  novel  and  more  apt  expedients  must  supersede, 
in  the  new  judicatories,  the  expensive  and  imperfect  machinery 
of  the  higher  tribunals.  For  this  we  must  be  prepared  if  we 
desire  to  see  the  experiment  of  local  judicature  fairly  tried. 
For  to  scatter  tribunals  of  local  authority  over  the  face  of  the 
country  with  little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  their  fitness  for 
the  proposed  object  of  their  establishment,  would,  at  the  most, 
produce  no  further  benefit  than  providing  for  suitors  an  alter- 
native <^  obstacles  in  the  way  of  justice. 

The  subjects  of  the  following  observations  are  selected  from 
the  numerous  topics  connected  with  local  judicature,  on  account 
of  their  superior  importance,  and  of  the  little  light  which  past 
discussion  has  thrown  upon  them.  They  happen  also,  to  be 
subjects  upon  which  the  most  serious  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted by  most  of  the  authors  of  the  projects  heretofore  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  In  order  to  impart  a  coherency  to 
our  observaUons,  we  shall  previously  make  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  more  material  arrangements  in  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  the  tribunals  required  for  a  local  administration  of 
the  law.  Although  by  these  suggestions  we  may  appear  to 
shadow  out  a  scheme  of  local  judicature,  and  even  of  the  gene- 
ral course  of  its  procedure,  they  must  be  understood  to  have 
reference  only  to  what  we  regard  as  the  more  difficult  and 
unsettled  questions  connected  with  these  subjects.  A  discus- 
sion or  bare  mention  of  minor  arrangements  would  be  an  idle 
employment  whilst  engaged  upon  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  system  under  review.  We  make  this  remark,  to  escape  the 
observation  that  the  whole  of  the  subject  has  not  occupied  our 
attention. 

The  sides  of  a  square,  containing  four  hundred  square  miles, 
are  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  figure,  and  the  angle 
somewhat  more.  If  a  court  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  of  the  form  and  size  mentioned,  the  generality  of  resi- 
dent suitors  would  have  to  travel  less  than  ten  miles,  whilst 
none  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  journey  much  exceed- 
ing that  distance.  We  may  suppose  three  districts  to  be  placed 
contiguously,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  two  external  districts 
would  be  respectively  twenty  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
middle  district.     The  inconvenience  felt  by  a  judge  residing  at 
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the  centre  of  the  latter  district  from  attending,  onee  in  the 
course  of  every  fortnight,  at  the  court  of  each  of  the  three 
districts,  would  be  comparatively  slight  *. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  the 
sittings  <^  each  court  should  be  alternately  for  hearing  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  trial  of  contested  facts*    • 

To  the  court  of  each  district  should  be  attached  a  r^istrar, 
to  attend  its  sittings  and  conduct  the  formal  proceedings. 
During  the  intervals  between  such  sittings,  he  should  make 
circuits  at  frequent  and  stated  periods  through  his  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  within  reach  of  every  portion  of  its 
population  at  appointed  and  well  known  times. 

To  each  court  should  also  be  attached  two  or  more  inferior 
officers  or  messengers,  and  a  clerk  to  the  registrar. 

An  individual  seeking  l^al  redress  should  attend  the  regis- 
trar on  his  circuit,  state  the  particulars  of  his  case,  and  desire 
him  to  summon  the  party  complained  against  to  appear  at  the 
next  court  for  pleadings.  The  registrar  would  reduce  into 
writing  the  complainant's  statement  in  clear  and  concise  terms. 
A  copy  of  this  statement,  with  a  summons,  would  then  be 
served  by  a  messenger  of  the  court  upon  the  defendant. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  for  pleadings,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  should  personally  attend,  accompanied,  at  their 
discretion,  by  their  respective  attornies.  The  court  would  then 
proceed  by  a  vivd  voce  examination  of  the  parties  to  elicit  the 
precise  question  in  litigation. 


*  By  this  arrangement  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  a  judge  would  extend  over 
a  tract  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  containing  1200  square  miles. 
England  and  V^ales  would  comprise  forty-eight  of  these  jurisdictions — their  area 
being  rather  less  than  58,000  square  miles.  The  external  figure  of  the  two 
countries  might  offer  some  di£Bculttes  to  their  being  divided  into  jurisdictions  of 
the  precise  form  described,  but  this  might  be  partially  avoided  by  the  districts 
assuming  an  hexagonal  instead  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  The  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  business,  arising  from  a  greater  or  less  density  of  population  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  would  not  require  any  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  extent  or  number  of  jurisdictions,  since  the  difficulty  presented  by  it  would 
be  more  successfully  counteracted  by  giving  an  additional  judge  or  judges  to  the 
more  thickly  peopled  districts.  These  speculations  need  not  be  pursued  on  the 
present  occasion — it  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  main  object  of  legis- 
lating upon  the  subject,  is  to  secure  the  proximity  of  a  court  of  justice  to  every 
individual  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
civalion  of  tribunals,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
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If  the  pleading  should  terminate  by  the  parties  being  at 
variance  upon  a  point  of  law,  the  court  would  instantly  give 
judgment,  and  the  suit  would  be  at  an  end,  unless  such 
judgment  were  called  in  question  before  the  appellate  court. 
If,  however,  a  question  of  fact  between  the  parties  should 
require  investigation,  a  trial  of  it  would  be  ordered  to  take 
place  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court  for  trials,  when  the  parties, 
their  witnesses,  and  attornies  (if  any)  would  be  directed  to 
attend. 

At  the  trial,  if,  after  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  odier 
testimony,  any  obscurity  still  prevailed,  the  parties,  at  their 
own  suggestion,  or  that  of  the  judge  or  jury,  should  be  exar- 
niined.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  should  be  conclusive,  unless  ob- 
jected to  before  the  rising  of  the  court.  A  party  objecting  to 
the  decision  of  the  jury  should  state  his  reasons  distinctly  to 
the  court,  and  the  judge,  upon  hearing  them,  should  either  con- 
firm the  verdict  or  set  it  aside.  If  he  should  set  it  aside,  he 
sliouki  direct  such  a  verdict  to  be  recorded  as,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  have  been  returned.  Whether  the  judge  confirmed 
the  verdict,  or  set  it  aside  in  themanuer  mentioned,  his  decision 
should  be  conclusive  upon  the  parties,  unless  called  in  question 
before  the  appellate  court. 

The  appellate  court  should  sit  in  London,  and  be  presided 
over  by  one  judge,  with  a  registrar  and  clerks.  The  proceed- 
ings upon  appeal  should  be  as  follows : — A  party  intending  to 
uppeal  should  give  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  court 
of  his  intention,  and  of  the  precise  points  upon  which  he 
grounds  his  appeal.  The  registrar  would  then  deliver  to  each 
party  a  copy  of  the  judge^s  notes  of  the  cause,  and  also  transmit 
another  copy,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
appeal,  to  the  registrar  of  the  appellate  court.  The  question 
would  be  argued  in  its  turn  before  the  appellate  judge,  whose 
confirmation  or  revi»on  of  the  decision  of  the  local  judge  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  district  registrar,  and  stand  as  the  final 
judgment  in  the  cause. 

The  aid  of  the  court  dturing  the  suit  should  be  furnished 
gratuitously  to  every  suitor,  as  £Eur  as  regards  the  exercise  of  its 
own  functions.  At  the  conclusion,  the  court  should  award 
the  payment  of  such  costs  as  were  incurred  between  the 
parties,  at  its  discretion.    Upon  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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litigants  during  the  suit,  the  court  should  also,  at  the  same 
time,  impose  a  penalty  upon  either  suitor  who  had  attempted 
to  abuse  its  proceedings,  or  to  lead  it  into  an  erroneous  decision 
by  fraudulent  misrepresentations. 

Practice. — A  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  every  tribunal  cciir 
sistsof  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  whilst  others  are  the  acts 
of  the  parties  themselves.  To  summon  the  defendant  upon  comt 
plaint  made — to  regulate  the  course  of  pleading — to  order  the 
attendance  of  witnesses — to  deliver  judgment,  and  to  execute 
it,  are  instances  of  judicial  functions;  but  to  attend  the  court 
—to  render  it  information,  are  acts  of  the  parties.  Under 
most  systems  of  judicature  the  judicial  functions,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  exercised  through  the  agency  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  litigants.  But  in  tribunals  established  for  the 
prompt  and  cheap  administration  of  the  law,  there  are  twio 
decisive  objections  to  this  mode.  jPtr*^— The  expense  it  im- 
poses on  suitors,  and  Second — The  multitude  of  formal  regu-^ 
lations  required  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  proceedings  invented 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by  which  suits  are  delayed  at 
every  stage,  and  encumbered  with  difficulties  having  no  reXA* 
tion  whatever  to  the  merits  of  the  question  in  dispute. 

There  is  no  duty  of  government  more  imperative  than  that  of 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  justice  to  the  whole  commmiSty, 
without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  its  various  ranks.  This, 
however,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  services  of  the  judicial 
establishments  being  gratuitously  afforded  to  every  class  <ji 
litigants.  If  ready  access  to  courts  of  justice  is  of  more  \m^ 
portance  to  one  portion  of  society  than  to  another,  it  is  to 
the  numerous  poor.  They  have  but  one  safeguard  against 
outward  aggressions,  the  protection  of  the  law ;  they  possess 
none  of  the  extraneous  defences  at  the  command  of  the  ricb-**- 
the  influence  of  wealth,  rank,  connection,  and  superior  intelli-. 
gence.  To  call  upon  an  indigent  suitor  to  pay  for  justice  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  When  his  complaints 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  affluent  legislators  too  frivolous  for  judicial 
notice,  they  forget  that  his  position  makes  him  obnoxious  to 
the  most  trifling  injuries.  *^  Give  me,^  says  an  accurate  ob* 
server,  *^  but  a  licence  to  do  any  person  at  pleasure  the  mi- 
*^  nutest  wrong  concrivable.  Allow  me  to  rob  him,  though  it 
'^  be  but  d[  a  farthing;  farthing  by  farthing,  I  will  find  tba 
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**  bottom  of  his  purse.  Allow  me  but  to  let  fall  a  drop  of  water 
"  upon  his  head — gutta  cavat  lapidem^  the  power  of  striking 
"  his  head  off  would  be  less  susceptible  of  abuse.^  To  impose 
upon  the  suitor  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
judiciary  establishment,  would  be  uselessly  charging  him  with 
the  expense  of  professional  agency,  with  out  the  assistance  of  which 
they  could  not  be  properly  performed  on  his  part.  There  is  no 
greater  reason  why  a  suitor  should  defray  the  costs  attending 
the  exercise  of  one  judicial  function  more  than  another — why 
should  he  pay  for  the  process  by  which  a  court  compels  the 
attendance  of  a  party  or  witness,  when  he  does  not  directly 
contribute  to  the  judge's  salary?  If  government,  therefore,  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  equal  administration  of  the  law,  we 
maintain  that  none  of  the  expences,  attending  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  functions,  should  be  borne  by  the  suitor. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  functions  of  the  judicial  esta- 
blishment should  be  performed  through  its  own  agency. 
Nine^tenths  of  the  forms  which  encumber  the  practice  of 
our  superior  courts  are  only  precautionary  regulations, 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  protect  their  substantial  and 
necessary  rules  of  procedure  from  evasion  or  abuse.  Let  the 
reader  turn  to  any  title  in  the  books  of  practice — to  Special 
Baal  for  instance,  and  observe  by  what  endless  petty  contrivances 
every  essential  step  of  that  proceeding  is  surrounded,  to  prevent 
frtiud  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  or  oppression  by  the  creditor. 
It  is  manifest  that  if  the  courts  in  question  were  relieved  from 
the  apprehennon  of  a  fraudulent  exercise  of  their  functions,  the 
enormous  mass  of  rules  of  practice  might  be  reduced  to  com- 
paratively few  and  simple  regulations,  suited  to  each  stage  of 
their  proceedings.  So  long  as  they  are  performed  by  the  suitors 
themselves,  such  relief  is  impossible,  and  security  against  fraud 
can  only  be  obtained  by  fortifying  every  substantive  proceedings 
with  innumerable  precautionary  contrivances.  But  suppose  a 
tribunal  to  assume  the  exercise  of  its  own  frinctions,  and  it 
becomes  instantly  freed  from  the  fear  of  being  abused.  AH 
extraneous  and  defensive  regulations  might  be  laid  aside,, 
and  only  such  rules  retained  as  were  obviously  adapted  to 
the  exigency  of  each  particular  stage  of  the  procedure,  uneni^ 
cumbered  with  provisions  to  repel  fraud,  in  whatever  shape' 
attempted. 
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We  will  illustrate  these  observations  by  referring  the  reader 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  plaintifF^s  cause  of  action  should  be 
put  into  form  by  the  registrar*,  and  that  the  defendant  should 
be  served  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

In  a  law  suit,  a  portion  of  the  tactics  is  to  place  the  adver- 
sary in  the  most  disadvantageous  position,  by  inspiring  him  with 
erroneous  views  of  the  case  he  has  to  meet.  A  plaintiff  m 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  claim,  by  the  help  of  a  practised 
attorney,  would  purposely  introduce  sufficient  ambiguity  to 
perplex,  if  not  mislead,  the  defendant,  without  the  artifice  being 
gross  enough  to  call  for  the  animadversion  of  the  court.  Un- 
certain of  the  precise  nature  of  the  plaintifi^s  demand,  the 
defendant  could  but  imperfectly  prepare  his  defence,  and  a 
door  for  injustice  is  immediately  opened.  Suppose  the  8tra<» 
tagem  repeated,  the  court  would  endeavour  to  check  its  recur^ 
rence,  by  some  appropriate  and  general  regulation,  appli- 
cable to  the  mode  of  framing  the  plaintiff's  claim — ^the  first  of 
a  series  of  rules  to  protect  an  essential  step  in  the  procedure 
from  abuse.  Studied  ambiguity,  the  result  of  labour,  would 
never  be  found  in  a  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  drawn  by 
a  registrar.  Influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  would  endeavour  to  set  it  forth  in  accu- 
rate and  clear  terms.  But  supposing  some  dubious  expression  to 
occur  in  his  statement,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  from  accident ; 
and  tliough  it  might  produce  mischief  in  one  case,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  guard  against  its  recurrence  by  any  other  means, 
than  by  increased  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  functionary  himself. 
Agmn,  if  it  is  left  to  the  party  and  his  attorney  to  summon  the 
defendant,  some  expedient  would  be  bit  upon,  so  to  effect  it, 
that  the  latter  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  timeljc 
notice.  This  would  again  and  again  be  resorted  to  unul 
obviated  by  a  rule  of  the  court  to  protect  itself  against  the 
wrongful  exercise  of  so  essential  a  function.  But  should  a 
defendant,  summoned  by  a  messenger  of  the  court,  be  by  some 
casualty  similarly  aggrieved,  no  new  regulation  as  to  the  mod^ 


*  It  vMjf  hi  objected,  ihat  putting  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  into  -k  proper'- 
fonn«  is  not  die  ezeiciiif  strictly  of  a  judicial  fimction.    We  think  that  H  ni^  hi 
it^rdfd  as  such.    The  plaintiff  complains  to  the  court— the  court  sumiaoDt  t2^  ^ 
respondent  to  answer  the  claim,  describing  it 
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of  summoning  would  be  needed  to  provide  against  future  acci- 
dents of  the  same  kind,  since  the  attention  of  the  officer  a  little 
quickened,  would  answer  that  purpose.  By  the  court  assert- 
ing its  right  to  exercise  its  own  functions,  it  would  throughout 
its  practice,  be  satisfied  that  every  proceeding  was  conducted 
with  bona  fideSy  and  a  view  to  effect  the  particular  object  fur 
which  it  was  intended.  The  prospect  of  defeating  or  delaying 
an  adversary  by  technical  subtleties  and  treachery  would  be 
destroyed,  and  no  case  or  defence  would  be  set  up  which  did 
not  rest  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  real  or  alleged. 

When  the  functions  of  a  court  are  placed  under  the  direcdoo 
of  the  suitors,  there  is  an  evil  engendered,  but  little  less  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  frauds  which  this  system  enables  parties 
to  commit.  We  allude  to  the  liability  of  the  suitors  to  fall 
into  honest  errors.  Against  this  there  is  no  safeguard  in  an 
intricate  procedure.  The  Court  of  King'^s  Bench  furnishes 
annually  a  volume  of  decisions  upon  its  own  practice,  moat 
of  which  are  upon  erroneous  interpretations  put  upon  its  rules 
by  practitioners.  A  tribunal  conducting  its  own  proceedings, 
would  effectually  exclude  the  possibility  of  claims  for  justice 
being  thwarted  by  such  a  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  proceedings  as  are  acts  of  the 
parties,  should  be  performed  by  them,  and  the  attendant  ex- 
pense considered  as  costs  in  the  suit.  We  adopt  this  ofunion 
from  the  difficulties  attending  the  recommendation  of  such  ex- 
pense being  borne  by  the  judicial  establishment,  for  which, 
however,  both  reason  and  example  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
prosecutions  in  our  criminal  courts.  The  acts  to  be  performed 
by  the  suitors  would  be  the  attendance  of  themselves  and  wit- 
nesseson  the  court, and  the  providing  themselves  with  professional 
assistance.  The  employment  of  professional  assistance  by  suitors 
has  been  a  subject  of  difficulty  with  most  of  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  local  judicature,  owing  to  the  expenses 
attending  it  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  law.  As  it  is  a  question 
of  importance,  we  deem  its  consideration  necessary. 

Professional  Agency, — In  litigation  the  assistance  of  profes- 
sional agency  is  required  for  two  distinct  objects.  First — It  is 
necessary  to  the  suitor  to  ascertain  the  precise  legal  grounds  of 
bis  complaint  or  defence,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  placing  bis 
case  in  the  most  favourable  light  before  the  tribunal  having  to 
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adjudicate  upon  it.  Second — It  is  required  to  enable  the  suitor  to 
conduct  the  technical  proceedings  by  which  the  question  in  dis- 
pute is  finally  presented  to  the  court.  With  respect  to  the  first 
object,  it  is  not  desirable  that  professional  assistance  should  be 
withheld.  So  inaccessible  is  the  law  to  every  one  unacquainted 
by  education  with  its  provisions,  that  its  application  to  the 
most  ordinary  transactions  may  be  regarded  as  impracticable 
by  all  but  its  professors.  To  deprive  a  litigant  of  the  assist- 
ance of  those  who  have  made  law  their  particular  study,  there- 
fore, would  be  denying  to  the  great  majority  of  suitors  the  use 
of  the  remedies  it  provides.  Reason  and  experience  also  show 
how  expedient  it  is  for  a  litigated  question  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  by  persons  conversant  with  the  law  applicable  to  its 
circumstances,  in  order  that  their  varied  representations  of  its 
provisions  may  prevent  the  judge  from  forming  a  partial  con- 
clusion. The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  professional 
aid  for  the  purpose  in  question,  is  the  expense ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  how  small  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  litigation  are 
incurred  for  legal  advice  and  aid  upon  the  merits  of  a  case, 
apart  from  the  technical  proceedings  connected  with  it,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  objection  is  without  weight. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  for  which  such  assistance  is  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  no  utility  to  suitors  except  tt) 
enable  them  to  perform  correctly  the  judicial  functions  confided 
to  them.  The  skill  and  knowledge  requisite  to  wield  the  forms 
of  procedure  with  efltct,  are  little  inferior  to  the  acquirements 
necessary  to  apply  the  rules  of  law  to  the  merits  of  a  litigated 
case.  Unless,  therefore,  the  suitor  can  be  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  judicial  functions,  without  their  efficacy  being 
weakened,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  be  freed  from  the  expense 
of  professional  assistance  attending  them,  without  diminishing 
the  strength  of  his  claims  to  legal  redress. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  suggested  that  on  the 
occasions  of  pleading  and  trial,  which  essentially  require  the 
application  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  skill  and  legal  ability,  for 
the  sake  both  of  the  suitors  and  the  court,  the  employment  of 
professional  agency  should  be  allowed ;  whilst,  by  recommending 
the  conduct  of  the  technical  proceedings  to  be  given  to  the  court, 
we  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  compelling  litigants  to  seek  such 
asristance  in  matters  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
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case.  By  the  course  proposed,  it  will  be  possible  to  remunerate 
practitioners  for  services  of  essential  utility  to  justice,  without 
subjecting  litigation  in  the  local  courts  to  burdensome  expense*. 
The  Common  Law  Commissioners  appear  to  have  had  no 
distinct  idea  of  the  mode  of  applying  legal  skill  cheaply  to  liU- 
gation  in  the  courts  in  question,  for  although  they  say  it  should 
be  done,  they  have  omitted  to  indicate  the  means.  In  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  the  expression  "  by  retrenching  all  unneces- 
**  sary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit"  is  conveniently  vague. 
After  stating  that  professional  aid  is  essentially  necessary,  to 
enable  suitors  to  conduct  technical  proceedings,  even  of  the 
simplest  construction,  they  say — 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  throwing  the  practice  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  or  dishonest  persons,  we  think  it  desirable  that,  by  retrenching  ail 
unnecessary  expenses  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  a  fair  remuneration  should  be 
allowed  to  the  professional  agent  for  his  services  ;  and  that  by  adopting  a  higher 
scale  of  remuneration  when  the  cause  of  action  would  better  afford  it,  it  might 
be  made  worth  the  while  of  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to  undertake 
a  branch  of  practice  which,  were  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  adapted  only  to  smaller 
causes  of  action,  they  would  decline  f". 

*  In  actions  in  the  superior  courts  for  claims  under  20/.,  the  average  profits  of 
the  country  attorney,  of  each  party,  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  6/.  even  when 
the  cases  go  to  trial  and  final  judgment ;  the  outlay  generally  exceeding  double 
that  sum.     In  actions  for  larger  sums,  the  profits  are  more  considerable.    The 
small  profits  of  the  first  kind  of  actions  ;  the  necessary  advance  of  money,  and  the 
danger  of  the  adverse  party,  and  even  client,  being  unable  to  satisfy  the  heavy 
amount  of  costs  of  the  second  kind  of  actions ;  and  the  anxiety  and  risk  attend- 
ing the  proceedings  in  both  instances,  conspire  to  deter  country  attomies  from 
making  an  object  of  common  law  business,  where  other  branches  of  practice  are 
open  to  them.     Under  the  system  of  local  judicature  proposed,  an  allowance  of 
two  guineas,  or  even  somewhat  less,  to  the  attorney  for  attending  his  client  at 
pleading,  and  the  same  sum  at  trial,  would  adequately  remunerate  the  most  res- 
pectable practitioner  for  the  trouble  he  would  be  put  to.     And  though  the  fees 
proposed  are  below  his  profits  in  actions  for  claims  under  20/.,  before  mentioned, 
the  increase  of  litigation  from  its  being  rendered  expeditious  and  certain,  would 
afford  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  difference.     The  .country  attorneys  would 
in  no  respect  be  injured  by  the  i;hange ;  their  business  and  profits  would  be 
augmented ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  outlays  of  money,  from  the  danger  of  losses  through  the  insolvency  of 
clients,  or  of  their  opponents,  and  from  the  anxiety  and  trouble  that  now 
attend  the  practice  of  common  law.     By  bestowing  upon  them  the  additional 
character  of  advocates,  their  importance  and  influence  would  be  proportionably 
increased,  as  would  also  be  the  respectability  of  their  profession. 

f  Fifth  Report,  pp.  21,  22. — Of  the  authors  of  the  plans  for  local  courts  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature,  Sir  R.  Peel  alone  appears  to  have  entertained  a  correct 
idea  of  the  two-fold  object  of  the  employment  of  professional  agency  in  judicial 
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Pleadinff. — It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  system  of  judicature 
so  imperfect  that  at  the  instance  of  the  complainant  both 
he  and  the  party  complained  against  shall  appear  before 
a  tribunal  without  either  being  previously  apprized  of  the 
-other's  case.  The  defendant,  ignorant  of  the  specific 
claims  about  to  be  urged,  repairs  to  the  court,  accompanied 
by  numerous  witnesses,  to  repel  every  possible  demand.  The 
plaintiff  too,  uncertain  of  his  adversary'^s  intention  to  admit 
the  validity  of  his  claim,  and  anxious  to  anticipate  every  de- 
fence, finds  it  necessary  to  procure  the  attendance  of  every  one 
whose  testimony  can  assist  him.  The  enormous  expense  and 
trouble  attending  such  a  proceeding  would  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  justice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Suppose  a  modification  introduced,  and  that  previously  to 
the  parties  encountering  each  other  before  the  judge,  the  plain- 
tiff be  compelled  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  a  statement 
of  his  case.  The  defendant,  it  is  obvious,  will  have  occasion 
only  to  prepare  himself  with  testimony  to  meet  such  case.  As, 
however,  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  setting  up  a 
variety  of  defences,  and  as  the  nature  of  them  will  not  tran- 
spire previously  to  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  will  still  be  under  the 
necessity  of  summoning  the  same  number  of  witnesses  as  before, 
in  order  to  meet  every  possible  answer  put  forth  by  his  oppo- 
nent. The  expense  of  trials,  under  the  supposed  modification, 
will  not  be  materially  diminished.     Imagine  judicial  inquiries 

proceedings ;  and  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  relieving  suitors  from  the  expense 
attending  it  when  simply  required  for  matters  of  a  technical  nature.  His 
natural,  strong,  and  penetrating  sense,  however,  unassisted  by  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  precise  requisites  of  judicial  organisation,  failed  to  discover  the 
means  of  carrying  his  views  into  effect  He  proposed  to  limit  the  retainer  of 
professional  assistance  to  the  trial,  declaring  that  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  purely  technical  operations  so  simple,  *'  that  any  man  who  could  read  and 
"  write,  might  ensure  the  hearing  of  his  action  without  professional  assistance." 
— (Hansard's  Debates,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  1353.)  He  attempted  to  compass 
the  latter  object  by  abolishing  pleading,  and  all  other  formal  proceedings ;  by  which 
the  procedure  of  his  courts  would  have  resembled  that  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
most  primitive  rudeness,  and  would  have  introduced  all  the  evils  which  local 
judicature  is  intended  to  avoid.  A  second  error  he  committed  by  restricting  the 
fee  of  the  professional  agent  to  ten  shillings  in  each  suit  (Idem,  p.  1354).  No 
competent  attorney  would  be  found  willing  to  act  for  such  trifling  remuneration. 
Economy  is  not  to  be  sought  at  all  risks.  One  object  of  Law  Reform,  doubtless,  is 
to  render  litigation  cheap ;  but  the  effectiveness  of  judicial  proceedings  must  not 
b«  sacrificed  to  that  one  consideration. 
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conducted  in  this  ipanncr  in  a  country  where  the  progresB  of 
civilization  has  multiplied  and  jealously  defined  the  legal  rights 
of  individuals,  and  placed  at  the  conintand  of  every  defendant 
a  variety  of  defences  springing  from  artificial  and  technical  dis- 
tinctions, and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
expenses  and  difficulties  which  attended  nine  trials  out  of  ten 
in  our  superior  courts,  till  the  plea  of  general  issue  was  restricted 
in  its  operation  about  two  years  ago  *. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  further  modification — that  the  de- 
fendant shall  also  disclose  the  nature  of  his  defence,  and  the 
plaintiff  again  make  known  his  answer  to  it.  A  correspondence 
between  the  parties  would  continue  until  all  the  facts,  relied 
upon  by  each,  should  be  discovered  to  the  other.  The  evidence 
produced  by  the  parties  being  restricted  to  a  few  ascertained 
points  in  dispute,  the  number  of  witnesses  required  on  both 
sides  would  be  most  materially  diminished,  and  with  it  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  preparing  for  trial.  This  method 
of  escaping  the  cost  of  crowds  of  useless  witnesses,  subject  to 
certain  technical  regulations,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
special  pleading  prevailing  in  our  courts"f*. 

•  The  pica  of  the  general  issue  was  a  moxQ  formal  proceeding",  by  which  the 
defendant  denied  every  allegation  in  the  plaintifTs  narrative  setting  forth  hia 
claim,  and  at  the  same  time  was  enabled  to  give  nearly  every  kind  of  answer  at 
the  trial  by  way  of  defence  to  the  action.  That  the  losing  party  at  the  trial  was 
-defeated  by  some  unexpected  case  set  up  by  his  opponent,  was  a  common  ground 
for  demanding  a  new  trial.  So  harassing  is  the  general  issue  to  plainti^, 
that  whenever  it  is  the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  protect  any  particular  class 
of  defendants — magistrates,  commissioners  of  bankrupt,  &c.,  in  the  discharge 
of  official  duties,  from  actions,  it  expressly  enables  them  to  give  every  species 
of  defence  under  that  form  of  plea.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  obj«»ction 
to  the  use  of  this  plea  in  a  procedure  intended  for  the  cheap  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice.  Lord  Redesdale  adopted  it  in  his  plans  for  local 
judicature  proposed  to  Parliament  in  1810  and  1820.  In  Lord  Althorp's  BiUs 
for  the  establishment  of  local  courts,  presented  in  1821,  1823-4,  and  1825, 
it  is  provided  that  no  other  plea  than  the  general  issue  shall  be  allowed,  except 
in  case  of  a  counter  claim  by  the  defendant  by  way  of  set  off.  By  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Bills  for  reforming  the  county  courts,  brought  in  by  him  in  1827  and  1828, 
pleading  was  entirely  abolished  before  those  tribunals.  Such  crude  attempts 
betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  judicial 
arrangements.  The  observations  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  upon  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  use  of  the  plea  of  general  issue,  deserve  particular 
attention. — Sec  their  Second  Report,  p.  44. 

t  The  object  of  special  pleading  being  to  develope  before  trial  the  odmitted 
«nd  disputed  facts  upon  which  the  litigated  question   turns,   th«  procesi  w 
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Nor  is  special  pleading  without  other  equally  decisive  advan- 
tages, wanting  to  more  inartificial  systems  of  procedure.  It  is 
manifest  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  judge  of  the  question 
be  is  to  try,  must  operate  to  the  disadvantage c^  honest  litigants. 
The  judge  will  not  perceive  the  precise  points  between  the 
parties  until  most  of  the  testimony  is  gone  through,  and  will 
then,  in  all  probability,  discover  that  irrelevant  assertions  had 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important  disclo- 
sures. Nor  will  the  jury  be  placed  in  a  less  unfavourable  posi- 
tion for  ascertaining  the  truth.  A  partial  view  of  the  evidence 
will  impart  a  corresponding  character  to  their  decision,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  defeated  suitor  will  be  the  germ  of  further 
litigation,  in  the  shape  of  new  trials  or  appeals. 

Another  advantage  of  special  pleading  is,  that  it  relieves  liti- 
gation from  unnecessary  trials.  When  the  judicial  business 
begins  with  the  latter  proceeding,  the  subject  of  difference 
transpires  during  the  hearing.  Should  this  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  law  merely,  and  it  appear  that  the  facts  advanced  on  either 
side  are  not  contested,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  trial  has  been  needlessly  incurred,  since  both  parties 
might  without  that  proceeding  have  propounded  the  question 
between  them  to  the  court  for  its  adjudication. 

The  object  of  special  pleading  then  is  to  put  the  court  and 
parties  in  possession  of  the  litigated  question,  by  a  relation  on 
their  parts  of  the  material  facts  involved.  If  some  means 
could    be   devised   to   induce   litigants  to  disclose  every  fact 


effective  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which  this  is  performed.  Unless  the 
minutest  details  relied  upon  by  both  parties  are  disclosed  by  pleading,  its  object 
may  be  defeated.  By  Mr.  Hume's  Bill  for  the  easy  recovery  of  small  debts, 
introduced  in  1827,  special  pleading  was  so  far  allowed,  that  the  defendant  was 
to  intimate  to  the  plaintiff  the  general  nature  of  his  defence,  but  the  plaintiff 
was  not  to  disclose  his  answer  to  it.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
plan  of  procedure  for  local  courts,  propose  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan. — (See 
Fifth  Report,  p.  27.)  After  their  very  just  remarks  upon  the  plea  of  general 
issue,  we  are  surprised  at  such  a  recommendation.  Suppose  a  defendant  to 
plead  infancy  to  an  action  for  goods  sold.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  may  have 
three  distinct  answers.  First — Denying  that  the  defendant  was  an  infant. 
Second — Promises  to  pay  after  he  came  of  age.  Third — That  the  goods  were 
necessaries.  Unless  the  defendant  is  apprized  before  trial,  which  of  these  answers 
the  plaintiff  relies  upon,  it  is  evident  that  he  roust  fortify  himself  with  evidence 
against  them  all.  How  can  the  projectors  of  such  schemes  expect  cheapness 
or  expedition  to  attend  their  working  ? 
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within  their  knowledge,  and  avoid  every  kind  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  functions  of  judicature  would  be  confined  to  the  deci- 
sion of  bofidfide  contested  points  of  law,  or  to  the  determining 
of  equally  bon&Jide  disputed  matters  of  fact.  This  supposes, 
perhaps,  an  unattainable  degree  of  improvement  in  the  judi- 
ciary process.  Nevertheless,  an  approximation  to  it  is  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  judicial  arrangements. 

The  motives  of  maldjide  suitors  for  suppressing  facts  or 
suggesting  falsehoods  in  pleading  are  two ;  either  for  the  sake 
of  the  consequent  delay,  or  to  lead  the  court  into  an  erroneous 
deci^on.  The  first  motive,  it  is  evident,  can  be  removed,  or 
very  much  weakened,  by  curtailing  to  the  utmost  the  interval 
between  pleading  and  the  trial,  or  final  termination  of  the  suit^. 

The  second  motive  requires  more  complex  treatment. 
Falsehood  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  a  consistent  narrative, 
and  if  the  allegations  of  a  party  do  not  conflict,  their  truth  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  some  extrinsic  test.  This 
observation,  however,  furnishes  one  practical  means  of  restrain- 
ing misrepresentation  in  pleading.  If  a  litigant  makes  two 
inconsistent  statements,  both  of  them  cannot  be  true,  and  he 
should  be  compelled  to  abandon  one.  As  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deprive  a  defendant  of  the  benefit  of  various  and  reconcileable 
answers,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  infliction  of  injury  on  his 
adversary  to  allow  him  to  urge  inconsistent  defences'^. 


*  This  important  consideration  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Common 
Law  Commissioners.  It  is  manifest  that  no  other  means  of  repressing  men- 
dacious pleading  occurred  to  them,  than  that  offered  by  a  better  arrangement  of 
costs  than  at  present  prevails. — (Second  Report,  p.  43.)  In  the  superior  courts 
the  trial  is  generally  so  remote  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  that 
the  defendant  is  nearly  always  induced  to  plead,  although  he  have  no  real 
defence,  in  order  to  keep  the  plaintiff  at  bay  during  the  interval.  Inducementi 
of  this  kind  are  direct  incentives  to  deliberate  mendacity.  Yet  Lord  Brougham 
in  his  two  first  Bills  (Se^iiions  of  1830,  1S30-31)  for  establishing  courts  of  local 
jurisdiction,  proposed  that  in  some  districts  the  judge  should  try  causes  but  once 
a  year  (Section  3).  It  has  been  contended,  that  a  suit,  under  the  provisions  of 
either  of  those  Bills,  might  be  made  to  last  three  years.  —  ( IVestminster  Review, 
Vol.  XIII.,  p.  433.)  To  do  the  noble  Lord  justice,  however,  we  do  not  think 
the  Sections  (16,  17,  18,)  referred  to  by  the  critic,  justify  his  assertion.  The 
provisions  contained  in  these  Sections  are  nevertheless  very  obscure. 

f  In  their  plan  of  procedure  for  local  courts,  the  Common  Law  Coramissicmcrs 
recommend  that,  in  addition  to  any  defence,  which,  admitting  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff,  avoids  their  legal  effect  by  showing  some  subsequent  circum^ 
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Another  method  of  inducing  litigants  to  adhere  to  truth  in 
their  pleadings  is,  by  providing  that  the  proceeding  should  be 
conducted  vivd  voce  before  the  court.  The  advantages  attend- 
ing public  examination  of  individuals,  where  discovery  of  the 
truth  is  the  object  in  view,  are  too  well  understood  to  need  any 
lengthened  notice.  Litigants  who,  through  the  medium  of 
writing,  would  not  shrink  from  suggesting  a  falsehood  to  the 
court,  would  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  exposure  from  openly 
asserting  it.  Evasive  answers  returned  to  direct  questions, 
contradictory  assertions  opposed  to  consistent  narrative,  and 
attempts  at  concealment  by  one  party,  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  candour  of  his  adversary,  would  tend  with  irresistible 
force  to  evolve  the  truth.  The  other  benefits  of  vivd  voce 
pleading,  in  local  judicature,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  a 
brief  examination  of  the  unfitness  of  written  pleadings  for  cheap 
and  expeditious  procedure. 


stancei  as  payment,  a  release,  &c.,  a  defendant  may  be  at  liberty  to  put  tlie 
plaintiff  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  the  facts  he  alleges.  -*  (Fifth 
Report,  p.  26.)  To  us  this  appears  like  going  out  of  the  way,  not  only  to 
encumber  an  action  with  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  what  ought  to  be 
admitted,  but  to  induce  the  defendant  to  deliberately  deny  what,  from  the  nature 
of  his  defence,  he  must,  nearly  in  every  case,  know  to  be  true.  In  their  Second 
Report,  the  Commissioners  offer  the  following  weak  defence  for  the  allowance  of 
inconsistent  pleas.  "  To  an  action  for  goods  sold,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
**  defendant  may  in  many  cases  without  impropriety,  plead  first  in  denial  of  the 
"  sale  and  delivery ;  and  secondly,  that  the  goods  were  paid  for ;  for  when  the 
"  purchase  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  a  remote  period,  and  to  be  of  no 
*'  considerable  amount,  it  may  not  improbably  be  forgotten  by  him.  He  may 
"  not  know  whether  he  bought  such  goods  or  not,  but  may  know  that  if  they 
'*  were  bought  the  debt  must  have  been  long  since  paid.  The  objection  there- 
fore to  such  pleas,  founded  on  their  manifest  and  necessary  repugnancy, 
fails." — (p.  43.)  How  a  defendant  can  prove,  for  pleading  implies  proving  in 
this  case,  that  he  paid  for  certain  goods,  and  yet  pretend  to  say  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  ever  bought  and  received  them,  we  do  not  see.  But  suppose 
the  case  possible,  docs  its  frequency,  or  the  apparent  injustice — for  real  injustice 
there  is  none — of  restricting  the  defendant  to  one  of  two  inconsistent  defences, 
offer  sufficient  reason  for  the  admission  of  mendacity  ?  Can  anything  justify 
it  ?  To  men  with  minds  unwarped  by  legal  usages,  inconsistent  defences  are 
decisive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  In  criminal  cases  they  are 
always  conclusive  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  Suppose  a  man  indicted  for  murder 
were  to  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  also  that  he  killed  the  deceased  in  self- 
defence,  would  any  jury  hesitate  to  convict?  In  Mr.  Hume's  Bill,  before  men- 
tioned, provision  is  carefully  made  for  allowing  defendants  to  put  in  inconsistent 
pleas. 


tt 
tt 
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When  pleadings  ore  in  writing,  die  suitors  are  of  neceaittty 
left  to  themselves  to  make  their  respective  allegations^  and  the 
court  is  guided  in  its  judgment  by  circumstances  disclosed  with 
all  the  colouring  and  misrepresentation  imparted  to  them  by 
the  more  dextrous  or  dishonest  party.  Where  a  tribunal  is 
rendered  a  passive  recipient  of  the  hostile  allegations  of  the 
suitors,  it  obtains  possession  of  no  more  than  escapes  in  the 
competition  between  them  for  making  the  fewest  disclosures. 
To  yield  the  roost  meagre  information  is  always  the  course 
adopted  by  dishonest  suitors,  whilst  their  antagonists,  to  avoid 
the  exposure  of  any  weakness,  are  equally  disinclined  to  betray 
more  than  is  technically  requisite  to  give  vitality  to  the  suit* 

Without  enlarging  upon  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  court 
being  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  altercations  of  the  litigants, 
it  is  suflicient  to  state,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
demand  every  requisite  information  and  explanation.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  offensive  to  common  sense,  than  to 
expect  a  judge  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  facts  between  two  disputants,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
restrict  him  from  demanding  any  information  beyond  what 
they  may  choose  to  volunteer.  The  obvious  course,  is  to  give 
him  unbounded  discretion  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
which  arises  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding ;  and  not  only  to 
invest  him  with  such  discretion,  but  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  use  it. 

The  strongest  objection  to  written  pleadings,  however,  is 
the  impossibility  of  any  minute  detail  of  facts  being  given  by 
the  litigants,  except  at  the  most  disproportionate  expense,  and 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  In  chancery  proceedings,  in  which 
a  more  or  less  minute  detail  of  circumstances  generally  takes 
place  in  the  pleadings,  the  expense  is  ruinous,  from  their 
length.  To  avoid  this  evil,  the  courts  of  law  require  the 
parties  to  state  the  general  legal  bearing  of  the  facts  they 
advance,  without  descending  to  particulars.  Whilst,  by  this 
means,  the  evil  of  voluminous  written  narratives  is  avoided,  a 
mischief  no  less  grave  is  created.  Most  facts  in  the  legal 
vocabulary  are  divisible  into  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of 
component  circumstances;  a  fact  in  this  sense  stated  generally, 
without  any  of  the  minor  particulars  being  mentioned,  may  in 
reality   be  partly   admitted  and   partly  denied   between   the 
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parties,  according  as  they  agree  or  differ  on  the  several  con- 
stituent  circumstances.  Unless  pleading  therefore  discriminates 
between  these  component  circumstances,  and  gives  the  court  to 
understand  which  of  them  are  disputed  and  which  admitted,  it 
is  evident  that  its  object  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 
Suppose  the  defence  of  coverture  to  be  set  up  to  an  action,  and 
denied  by  the  plaintiff,  in  general  terms,  according  to  a  system 
of  written  pleadings,  framed  to  avoid  prolixity ;  the  defendant 
may  have  been  married  before  the  cause  of  action  arose,  and 
the  plaintiff,  knowing  the  circumstance,  intends  to  rely  upon 
the  husband's  death  before  that  event.  The  circumstance 
really  in  dispute  therefore,  is  whether  the  husband  was  dead  at 
a  certain  period,  and  this  is  the  only  point  upon  which  evidence 
would  be  required;  but  from  the  defence  being  stated  and 
denied  in  general  terms,  unless  the  defendant  at  the  trial  first 
proves  her  marriage,  the  court  cannot  proceed  to  investigate 
the  disputed  question  of  the  husband's  death.  A  dishonest 
plaintiff  has  therefore  the  chance  of  the  defendant's  inability  to 
prove  her  marriage,  a  point,  under  a  perfect  system  of  judi- 
cature, beyond  dispute.  Under  a  system  of  vivd  voce  pleadings, 
by  which  the  minutest  circumstances  would  become  subjects  for 
investigation,  the  injustice  described  could  not  occur*. 

•  With  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Chetwode's  Bill  for  the  recovery  of  Small 
Debts,  introduced  in  1817,  and  the  two  bills  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  before  mentioned, 
every  measure  hitherto  proposed  to  the  legislature  for  establishing  local  judi- 
catiu*c,  has  provided  for  the  pleading  being  in  writing,  and  the  Common  Law 
Commissioners  must  be  understood  to  recommend  the  same  thing.  We  have 
before  stated  that  that  body,  and  Mr.  Hume,  propose  a  limited  disclosure  of  the 
facts  between  the  litigants  before  trial ;  to  avoid  the  expense  of  long  manuscript 
narratives,  they  both  recommend  that  the  general  nature  of  the  defendant's 
intended  defence  should  be  notified  with  the  greatest  brevity  to  the  plaintifiT; 
for  example,  by  the  words  "  Infancy,"  "  Bankruptcy,"  and  the  like.  By  this 
means  much  writing  would  certainly  be  avoided,  but  at  the  expense  of  rendering 
the  plaintiff  and  the  court  as  little  information  as  possible,  and  so  defeating  the 
objects  of  pleading.  The  Commissioners  as  well  as  Mr.  Hume,  however,  provide 
fot>  the  same  quantity  of  writing  in  connection  with  the  defendant's  plea,  as 
would  be  required  for  circumstantially  setting  forth  the  defence  at  once.  They 
recommend,  that  the  defendant,  at  the  desire  df  the  plaintiff,  should  fiimish  him 
with  full  particulars  of  his  defence.  This  has  rather  too  much  the  air  of  trifling. 
In  his  two  first  measures  (1830,  1830-31),  for  establishing  local  jurisdictions, 
Lord  Brougham  provides  for  the  pleadings  being  in  writing,  and  in  a  marginal 
note  declares  that  they  shall  be  short ;  for  this,  however,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  body  of  the  bills  (section  19) ;  one  instance  only  of  the  carelessness  obflerv- 
able  throughout  the  drawing  of  those  bills. 
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Another  objection  to  written  pleadings  is  the  time  consumed 
between  the  several  allegations.  Time  for  preparing  a  state- 
ment in  writing  is  manifestly  necessary,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
time  itself,  as  delay^  pleadings  may  be  purposely  multiplied. 
The  dishonest  party  also  gains  opportunities  of  devising 
fraudulent  representations,  to  suit  each  new  phase  assumed  by 
the  action  in  its  progress.  Truth  is  never  in  need  of  preparation, 
and  has  but  one  object — to  make  itself  known  at  once.  False- 
hood, the  offspring  of  forethought,  requires  the  most  deliberate 
management  to  preserve  the  air  of  veracity,  and  its  best  chance 
of  escaping  exposure  is  by  deferring  inquiry. 

It  may  be  objected  to  vivd  voce  pleading,  that  the  process 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  confusion,  as  to  render  it 
utterly  inadequate  to  effect  its  object  Vivd  voce  pleading, 
however,  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  judicature*.     It  was 

*  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen  (one  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners)  in  his 
highly  esteemed  treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Pleading,  shows  that  special 
pleading,  accompanied  by  many  of  its  present  difficult  forms  and  observances, 
was  formerly  carried  on  vivd  voce  in  our  courts.  He  cites  authorities  to  show 
that  the  practice  was  not  abandoned  till  ahout  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  (1350),  although  he  appears  to  think  that  the  manner  of  allegation 
as  carried  on  in  special  pleading  (t.c.  the  technical  special  pleading  of  West- 
minster Hall),  was  methodically  framed  and  cultivated  as  a  science  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  (1272 — 1307),  and  states,  that  the  very  earliest  of  the  year  books, 
which  begin  with  the  reign  of  his  successor,  exhibit  proofs  that  (special)  pleading 
was  by  that  time  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state.  [Note  (38),  Appendix,  p.  43, 
First  Edition.]  Vivd  voce  pleading  therefore,  and  special  pleading,  even  when 
accompanied  by  embarrassing  forms  and  technicalities,  do  not  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  We  should  state,  however,  that  the  learned  author  remarks  that 
oral  pleading  is  the  natural  practice  of  countries  in  which  the  arts  of  civilization 
have  made  little  progress  (p.  29).  By  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he 
attributes  the  written  pleadings  of  our  superior  courts  to  advanced  refine- 
ment It  is  easy,  however,  to  conceive  that  the  tranquillity  which  succeeded 
the  continued  turbulence  of  the  times  of  the  predecessors  of  Edward  III.,  gave 
considerable  encouragement  to  litigation  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The 
business  of  the  superior  courts  must  have  been  also  considerably  augmented 
shortly  prior  to  this  period,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  being 
rigorously  restricted  by  Edward  I.,  to  cases  under  40^.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  litigants  in  the  superior  tribunals,  from  these  concurrent  causes,  must 
have  rendered  personal  appearance  in  court,  to  plead  by  word  of  mouth, 
extremely  irksome  to  the  suitors.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  information  on  the  subject,  that  an  interchange  of 
written  altercations,  out  of  court,  was  adopted  for  the  necessary  convenience 
of  suitors,  and  to  enable  the  courts  to  get  through  the  increased  pressure 
of  business.     This    hypothesis   affords  a  much  more    intelligible  explanation 
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by  vivd  voce  pleading  that  the  facts  of  a  litigated  case,  and  the 
points  in  difference  between  the  parties  were  evolved,  under 
the  plea  of  general  issue,  as  they  still  are  when  that  plea  is 
allowed  without  its  late  restrictions.  It  was  never  objected  to 
that  form  of  plea,  that  the  questions  upon  which  the  suit  turned 
were  not  sufficiently  developed,  but  that  they  transpired  at 
too  late  a  period  in  the  proceedings,  to  spare  the  parties  the 
expense  of  numerous  witnesses,  or  the  other  evils  arising  from 
pleading  and  trial  being  united  in  one  operation.  In  roost 
classes  of  criminal  prosecutions;  in  the  trials  of  appeals  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  process  of 
pleading  accompanies,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  course  of  the 
evidence.  In  arbitration,  the  points  for  the  consideration  of 
the  arbitrator  are  nearly  always  presented  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  vivd  voce  pleadings.  If  the  pleading  in  all  these 
cases  is  occasionally  imperfect,  it  is  owing  to  its  being  encum- 
bered with  the  contemporaneous  proceeding  of  the  trying  the 
truth  of  the  facts  averred,  by  extrinsic  aid.  A  meeting  of  the 
suitors  before  the  judge,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
the  questions  in  litigation  between  them,  would,  of  course,  be 
freed  from  such  obvious  drawbacks,  and  its  object  proportion- 
ably  secured. 

Though  the  ability  of  the  judge  to  extract  the  matters  con- 
nected with  the  litigated  question  between  the  parties  be 
admitted,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  parties  themselves  would 
rarely  be  prepared  with  the  information  requisite  to  enlighten 
the  court  and  each  other  sufficiently  upon  their  respective 
cases,  at  one  interview.  We  think  this  would  be  avoided  by  our 
proposal  to  furnish  them  with  professional  aid,  and  by  render- 
ing it  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  advertise  the  defendant  of 
his  claim  before-hand.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  truth  is 
always  ready,  and  its  explanations  only  require  to  be  guided  by 
the  hand  of  skill,  to  give  them  full  effect.    The  honest  suitor  will 


of  the  fact  of  the  pleadings  in  our  superior  courts  being  carried  on  by 
writing  from  the  period  in  question,  than  the  vague  suggestion  of  the  author, 
that  the  practice  resulted  from  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  By 
widening  the  avenues  to  justice,  through  the  institution  of  courts  of  local  juris- 
diction, persona)  appearance  will  again  become  a  convenience  to  the  suitor,  and 
the  copiousness  and  precision  of  vivd  voce  altercation,  supersede  the  vagueness 
and  imperfections  of  written  narrative. 
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al\ray8  be  prepared — ^the  less  prepared  a  fraudulent  one  \9 
taken,  the  better  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

With  reference  to  the  process  of  pleading,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  plaintiiTs  statement  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
assumed  by  the  judge  to  be  true,  and  that  both  parties  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  cross-examination  upon  it.  The  method 
of  conducting  this  proceeding  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  judge.  One  might  prefer  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion himself,  and  then  to  deliver  each  party  over  to  his  adversary's 
attorney ;  whilst  another  might  think  it  more  expedient  to  let 
loose  the  agents  upon  the  parties  in  the  first  instance,  reserving 
to  himself  the  further  attempts  to  extract  the  facts  their  saga- 
city had  failed  to  discover.  The  proceeding  would  conclude 
by  the  judge  stating  in  concise  terms,  that  the  plaintiflTs  claim 
was  so  and  so,  but  depended  upon  such  and  such  contested 
point  of  law,  or  of  fact.  If  the  contingent  question  were  one  of 
law,  judgment  would  be  given  immediately:  if  of  fact,  the 
court  would  deliver  to  each  party  a  statement  of  the  precise 
point,  with  a  note  of  the  necessary  evidence. 

At  the  trial  of  contested  facts,  the  parties  should  again 
attend  the  court,  to  explain  any  new  matter  or  views  disclosed 
by  their  witnesses,  and  also  to  be  interrogated  as  to  their  know- 
ledge  of  the  facts  they  had  unsuccessfully  put  in  issue.  This 
latter  purpose  has  reference  to  the  suggestion  we  have  already 
made,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert,  for 
repressing  mendacious  statements  on  the  part  of  litigants,  by  the 
infliction  of  suitable  penalties.  In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  trial,  we  will  notice  the  project  of  subjecting  the  declarations 
of  the  parties  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath  when  received  as  evi- 
dence in  the  suit.  Most  of  those  who  have  abandoned  the 
maxim  of  our  courts,  that  the  testimony  of  a  suitor  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  his  own  case,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  the' 
opposite  extreme,  and  place  the  parties  upon  the  same  footing 
as  witnesses*. 

*  In  his  second  Bill  (1820)  Lord  Redesdale  provided  that  the  parties  should 
be  examined  on  oath ;  with  the  exception  of  imposing  the  oath,  the  clause  is 
well  adapted  to  secure  its  object.  By  Sir  J.  Chetwode's  Bill,  both  parties  were 
to  be  examined  on  oath.  To  Lord  Althorp's  second  Bill,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  committee  added  a  clause,  to  enable  the  court  to  examine  the  parties  on 
oath.    The  same  clause  was  inserted  by  himself  in  his  third  Bill.     Mr.  Hume 
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The  objection  to  such  a  course  is,  that  it  would  inevitably 
serve  to  cast  the  imputation  of  perjury  upon  every  defeated 
suitor.  The  difference  between  unintentional,  or  bond  fide 
error,  and  deliberate  mis-statement,  would  be  lost  sight  of,  from 
both  being  attended  with  the  same  penalty ;  and  every  man  who 
did  not  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  upon  his  memory,  for 
the  minutest  particulars  of  his  case,  would  be  deterred  from 
entering  a  court  of  justice.  It  would  place  the  conscientious 
suitor  at  the  mercy  of  his  less  scrupulous  adversary,  and  by  the 
favour  thus  indirectly  shown  to  the  latter,  unlimited  encou-^ 
rogement  would  be  given  to  false  swearing.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  oath  of  one  party  is  always  to  be  conclusive 
against  that  of  the  other.  But  suppose  the  court  to  regard  the 
statements  of  both  parties  as  testimony  in  the  cause,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  they  coincide,  that  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  delivered  on  oath  or  not.  If 
they  do  not  coincide,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  oath  does  not 
afford  any  criterion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  either,  and  that 
the  veracity  of  the  parties  can  only  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  external  circumstances.  Although  some  of  these  remarks 
may  apply  to  witnesses,  all  of  them  do  not.  A  witness  is  by 
no  means  in  the  same  position  as  a  party ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  he  speaks  to  is  generally  assumed  to  be  limited  and  incor- 
rect, when  he  is  in  error,  from  the  absence  of  direct  interest  iti 
the  subject  matter  of  the  suit ;  and  the  subordinate  character 
he  bears,  tends  to  withdraw  him  from  the  observation  which 
would  infallibly  be  bestowed  upon  a  party  giving  testimony  in 
support  of  his  own  case.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  adverse  to  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  does  not,  therefore,  of  necessity,  render 
him  liable  to  the  imputation  referred  to. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  inability  of  a  party  to  appear, 
whether  from  illness  or  distance,  may  be  obviated  by  allowing 

excluded  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  Sir  R.  Peel  provided  in  his 
Bills  for  the  parties  being  examined  on  oath.  In  actions  for  sums  above  €/., 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  two  first  Bills  excluded  the  testimony  of  the  parties,  but 
for  claims  under  that  amount  provided  for  its  being  taken  on  oath.  In  the  noble 
Lord's  third  Bill  (1833),  he  provided  for  the  examination  of  the  parties  on  oatb» 
at  tome  period  between  the  pleadings  and  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
discovering  evidence  of  the  facts  put  in  issue. 
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a  representative,  professional  or  otherwise,  to  attend  for  him. 
The  absence  of  the  party  to  be  taken  as  evidence  quantum 
valeaty  and  the  statements  of  his  representative  to  be  regarded 
in  every  case  as  his  own.  Under  certain  circumstances  par- 
ticular difficuhies  might  be  avoided,  by  allowing  a  party 
residing  at  a  distance  to  be  examined  by  the  judge  of  his  dis- 
trict, under  instructions  from  the  district  court  of  his  opponent. 
Appeal  and  New  Trial. — Not  only  the  Common  Law  Com- 
missioners, but  most  of  the  authors  of  the  schemes  submitted 
to  the  legislature,  with  reference  to  local  judicature,  appear  to 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
of  appeal  and  new  trial.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  comprise  their 
recommendations  and  reasoning  upon  those  subjects : — 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  even  where  actions  are  brought  in  the  superior 
courts,  if  mistakes,  both  in  point  of  law  and  fact,  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
revision  and  correction,  the  trial  by  jury  would  constitute  a  very  imperfect  and 
uncertain  institution  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain, 
that  to  extend  generally  to  an  inferior  court  the  power  of  granting  new  trialst 
and  the  establishment  generally  of  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  local  judge,  would 
be  to  expose  suitors  to  costs  and  delay,  burthcnsome  and  prejudicial  to  the 
litigant  parties,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  economy  and  expedition, 
by  which  the  proceedings  of  such  a  court  ought  to  be  regulated. 

"  We  think  that  either  to  exclude  the  power  of  appeal  altogether,  or  to  admit 
it  without  restraint,  would  be  attended  with  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  best  attained  by  permitting  an  appeal  undej 
restrictions,  which  while  they  excluded  any  abuse  of  the  power  for  the  purpose 
of  vexation  or  delay,  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  remedying  palpable  errors, 
and  thus  obviate  the  objections  which  must  always  attach  to  a  court,  which  is  not 
subject  to  control  from  the  salutary  apprehension  of  an  appeal. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  judge  should  have  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  at  th« 
instance  of  either  party,  on  the  ground  of  any  palpable  mistake  or  error  on  the 
part  of  the  jury,  upon  the  payment  of  ihe  costs  of  the  former  trial  by  the  party 
making  the  application,  and  giving  sufficient  security  by  recognizance  for  the 
general  costs  of  suit,  and  if  defendant,  also  for  the  debt  or  damages  for  which  the 
verdict  is  given  ;  and  that  in  case  of  any  supposed  misdirection  or  error  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  the  party  thinking  himself  aggrieved  should,  on  entering  into 
a  recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties  for  the  costs  of  suit  and  of  appeal,  and 
if  defendant,  also  for  the  amount  of  debt  or  damages  for  which  a  verdict  may 
have  been  given,  have  an  appeal  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts," — 
(p.  28.) 

The  Commissioners,  after  observing  that  the  privilege  of 
appeal  is  inimical  to  cheap  and  expeditious  procedure,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  appellate  jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  local 
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judicature*.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  other  conclu- 
sion could  be  arrived  at  by  persons  reflecting  upon  the  only 
mischiefs  of  any  magnitude  likely  to  attend  the  administration 
of  the  law  through  several  independent  judicatories.  And 
taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mischiefs 
alluded  to,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend  to  place  the  remedy 
of  appeal  and  new  trial,  the  only  remedies  devised,  at  the  ready 
use  of  every  suitor.  But  such  is  the  obliquity  of  their  reason- 
ing, that  they  advise  the  proceedings  in  question  to  be  hampered 
with  restrictions  of  a  nature  calculated  to  confine  their  benefits 
exclusively  to  the  wealthier  class  of  litigants.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceiveable  that  advice  so  fraught  with  injurious  consequences  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  should  have  emanated  from  any  number  of 
thinking  men. 

A  more  reasonable  method  of  treating  tlie  subject  would  have 
been  as  follows: — "  Here,''  they  might  have  said,  "  is  a  pro- 


*  Although  the  conclusion  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  differs  from 
that  come  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1823, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  AI  thorp,  to  inquire  into  the  then  existing  mode  of 
recovering  small  debts,  the  reasoning  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the  subjects  in 
question  is  strikingly  similar.  The  Committee  represents  that  **  whatever  objec- 
"  tions  there  may  be  to  establishing  courts  without  appeal,  when  the  causes  to 
"  be  decided  by  them  are  of  great  importance,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  a  power 
"  of  appeal  is  given  in  courts  such  as  those  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Report 
"  (i.  e,  county  or  local  courts),  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  cheap  jurisdiction 
**  must  be  given  up.  The  decision  therefore  of  these  courts  must  be  final ;  but 
<'  if  it  should  appear  to  the  assessor  (judge)  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  has  been 
'*  directly  contrary  either  to  law  or  to  the  evidence,  he  ought  to  be  empowered 
"  to  order  a  new  trial.  This  power  to  be  exercised  only  once." — (p.  9.)  In 
both  of  Lord  Redesdule's  plans  the  defeated  litigant  was  allowed,  without  any 
restriction,  to  bring  the  case  before  the  superior  courts  by  the  costly  and  dilatory 
proceeding  of  a  "  Writ  of  False  Judgment."  Sir  J.  Chctwode,  whose  project 
was  to  give  magistrates  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  simple  contract  debts  not 
exceeding  51.,  proposed  that  the  dissatisfied  party  should  have  an  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  upon  entering  into  a  recognizance  duly  to  prosecute  such 
appeal.  By  Lord  Althorp's  Bills  one  new  trial  was  allowed  if  the  local  judge 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  any  issue  was  contrary 
to  law,  or  evidence.  It  does  not  appear  what  Mr.  Hume's  intentions  on  the 
subject  were.  From  the  last  clause  in  his  Bill,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  exclude  parties  from  applying  for  a  new  trial.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
allowed  a  second  trial,  and  in  some  cases  (it  may  be  inferred  from  the  language 
of  Ms  Bills)  a  third.  Neither  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  nor  Lord  Althorp, 
proposed  any  plan  for  correcting  the  erroneous  decisions  of  the  judgej 
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''  ceedmg.  wbich,  t^  effect  ceittttfbeBefidal  oAqcMi^iC  ta'tf|)ily 
**  desirable  to  place  at  tbeeervice  ©f  every  8iikDr'-;f  but^ai^^tlM 
*^  .will  not  be  wanting  suitors  to  pervert  its  use  Uo  porpMcwltf 
'^  fraud,  delay,  or  vexation,  it  is  necessary  sotottdffpi^'kl 
^^  forms  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  purppses  \kH± 
<«  answered.^  As  the  learned  Commissioners  have  not  aH«dW 
to  the  question  under  this  aspect,  it  is  fair  to  presume  thatliii^ 
regard^  the  proceedings  of  appeal  and  new  trial  as  necessatiH 
expensive,  dilatory,  and  open  to  abuse*— for  it  is  next  to  impids^ 
sible  that  so  rational  a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  shofiUf 
bave  escaped  their  penetration.  .     ..    ,     •   •«•' 

The  objects  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  system  of  lodif 
judicature  are  three.  First — To  afford  relief  to- inditictttf 
suitors  from  the  hardship  of  occasional  erroneous  decistotts  (r 
the  local  judge.  Second — To  excite  the  skill  and  attentkA  81 
that  functionary  in  all  causes  coming  before  him ;  and  Tkiti — 
To  maintain  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  tribtroaUiii 
question  throughout  the  country.  To  effect  these  objects,  ii* 
is  evident  that  the  privilege  of  appeal  must  be  as  free  fkmi  ok-' 
aitruction  as  possible,  every  artificial  impediment  being  pro  Hnnlir 
an  obstacle  to  the  correct  or  uniform  administration  of  the  latW* 

A  suitor  can  avail  himself  of  the  proceeding  of  appeal  tiii^ 
maldjide  purposes  only,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  him,  by  its  c6it)^^ 
plex  arrangements,  to  endanger  his  adversary's  case,  oi*  byitiJ- 
prolixity  and  costliness  to  annoy  and  harass  him.     To  prevedt' 
such  attempts,  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  away  these  indab^'j 
ments  by  introducing  into  the  proceedings    simplicity  JihA' 
celerity,  together  with  the  lowest  possible  expenditure.     Atiif 
if  these  means  are  found  to  be  occasionally  inoperative,  the 
deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  annexing  punishment  to  the* 
abuse  of  so  wholesome  a  privilege,  instead  of  indiscriminatdy 
forbidding  its  use  to  all  but  comparatively  affluent  suitors*. 

*  A  more  fttriking  instance  of  the  negl(>ct  of  arrangements  necessary  ibr" 
insuring  the  success,  or  avoiding  the  mischiefs  of  an  appellate  jarisdicti<yA,  tKt^ 
not  be  conceived,  than  is  afforded  by  Lord  Brougham's  two  first  measuM^fo^  ' 
establishing  local  <;ourt8  (1880,  1S30-1).  His  Lordship  allowed  either  pa^* 
dissatisfied,  wifh  the  decision  of  the  local  judge,  or  jury,  to  apply  to  the  'Jod^/^ 
sittibg  9t  A>t  Jtrmt^  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  county,  upon  gfiving  hit  ^^pd^Ut^ 
notice,  oOu|»iiile|i^tionfoucte«n  days  before  the  commisBion  day  of  sfieh  aM&llf 
— (s,  iJ .}    Th«  judges  Hi  iHn  Prim  were  to  have  power  to  order  a  new  firttl^'  d^ 
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The  tuggestioh  we  hate  already  made  as  to  tlie  conduct  of 
appeals,  we  think  would  totally  exclude  complegcity  firmn  the 
proceediog.  The  expense  attending  the  transmisMon  of  the 
judge^s  notes,  instructions  to  counsel,  and  their  fees,  must  fall 
upon  the  parties ;  but  the  amount  might  be  settled  at  a  sum 
by  no  means  burdensome  to  the  suit.  Delay  might  be  avoided 
by  the  perpetual  sitting  of  the  appellate  court ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  arrears,  or  relieving  the  judge  from 
the  irksomeness  of  labour  without  remission,  there  could  be 
Utde  objection  to  the  appointment  of  two  judges  to  sit  apart 
for  dispatch  of  business.  The  expense  thus  reduced  within  a 
n:urrow  compass,  and  the  delay  not  much  exceeding  three  or 
four  days  in  jurisdictions  not  far  removed  from  the  metropolis^ 
all  inducement  to  resort  to  appeal  for  dishonest  purposes  woidd 
be  removed. 

The  proceeding  of  New  trial  we  consider  to  be  widely  dif. 
ferent  from  that  of  Appeal,  the  extent  of  tlie  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  new  trial  being  an  uncertain  relief  to  individual 
suitors  from  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  estimate  of  evidence 
by  the  jury.  Facility  afforded  to  suitors  of  obtaining  a  second 
or  third  trial  at  a  trifling  expense  (which  is  assumed  in  local 
judicature)  must  naturally  tend  to  make  them  remiss  in  the  pre- 
paration and  production  of  evidence  at  the  first,  and  render  the 
jury  and  even  judge  less  solicitous  as  to  the  event  according 
with  strict  justice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  occa- 
sional inconvenience  arising  {torn  a  constant  refusal  of  a  second 
hearing,  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  increased  diligence 
with  which  the  first  investigadon  would  be  conducted.     In  the 


to  revise  the  decision  complained  of  in  matter  of  law. — (s.  46.)  If  either  pafty 
were  diatatiafied  with  the  dedaion  of  the  judges  at  Nisi  Pntu,  he  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  matter  before  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster.-^ 
(s.8.  45,  47.)  It  is  manifest  that  twelve  months,  or  more,  of  delay,  would  be 
placed  at  the  command  of  a  dishonest  suitor  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
trial  in  the  local  court  might  take  place  a  few  days  before  the  summer  aanzei 
(July),  the  appeal  to  the  judges  at  Nisi  Prhu  could  not  be  heard  till  the  follow* 
ing  March  or  ApriL  Two  or  three  months  in  addition,  would  not  be  too  long 
a  period  for  the  question  to  be  depending  before  Westminster  HalL  The  meant 
proTided  by  his  I«ordthip  agunst  the  abuse  of  this  ektraordinary  prirflege, 
pkeed  at  the  tenrice  of  dishonest  suiton,  was  no  other  than  that  hk  upon  by  iIm 
Osoinoii  Law  CU>mmis8UMiei«,  Ms.--H»mpelUng  the  appeUant  to  giv«  sec^^ 
the  csits  of  tb«  caiiie,  sod  of  the  appeal,  and  fitMT  Uie  ttnouvit  fecoterad,  If  any. 

VOt.  HI.— »•  Vl.  P  P 
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most  important  of  all  judicial  proceedings — that  in  which  the 
life  of  a  party  is  at  stake— -no  new  trial  ever  takes  place. 

But  we  contend  that  a  new  tnal  is  at  best  but  a  troublesome 
and  imperfect  method  of  rectifying  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
the  interval  between  the  two  trials  evidence  may  be  lost,  from 
the  death  of  witnesses  or  other  accidents.  An  opportunity  for 
the  production  of  fresh  evidence,  a  case  in  which  a  new  trial  is 
considered  essentially  beneficial,  is  generally  required  from  the 
negligence  of  parties  on  the  first  hearing,  or  from  their  being 
taken  by  surprise,  which  latter  danger  is  to  be  remedied,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  rather  by  improving  the  system  of  pleading 
than  by  the  process  of  a  new  trial.  If  fresh  testimony  be  bond 
yicfe  discovered  subsequently  to  the  first  trial,  it  furnishes  no  reason 
for  a  new  one,  unless  it  comes  to  light  before  final  judgment  and 
execution — a  principle  necessary  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  courts. 
But  this  is  a  case,  which  in  the  assumed  rapid  march  of  the 
proceedings  in  local  judicature  would  be  next  to  impossible.  If 
the  same  evidence  is  to  be  offered  on  the  second  trial  that  was 
offered  on  the  first,  a  new  trial  can  only  be  deemed  a  necessary 
privilege,  on  the  illusory  assumption  that  a  second  jury  uni- 
formly possesses  superior  intelligence  to  the  first. 

By  giving  the  local  judge  the  power  of  directing  a  new  trial 
(the  plan  adopted  in  most  of  the  schemes  for  local  judicatories 
presented  to  the  le^slature,  and  also  in  the  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Commissioners)  an  authority,  although  certainly  of 
a  Umited  kind,  would  be  bestowed  upon  him  to  overlook  and 
correct  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  This  follows  entirely  from  a 
necessary  assumption  that  his  estimate  of  the  evidence  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  body  whose  decision  he  is  to  revise. 
And  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  views  of 
the  judge  would  be  more  correct  than  those  of  the  jury,  and 
ought  to  prevail,  when  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence happen  to  conflict.  By  investing  the  local  judge,  there- 
fore, with  the  power  of  altering  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the 
suitor  would  be  secure  of  a  due  correction  of  errors  committed 
by  them;  whilst  the  local  judge  would  be  induced  to  use  bis 
discretion  with  tenderness,  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
his  decision  could  be  impeached  and  canvassed  before  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  Nor  would  this  method  be  so  expen^ve  as 
a  new  trial,  and  the  delay  would  be  less  in  every  case.  If,  there- 
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fore,  after  trial,  a  further  inTestigation  of  the  facts  is  desirable  at 
all,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  had  with  a  result  touch 
more  satisfactory,  and  with  less  delay  and  expense  by  the  method 
proposed,  than  by  a  fresh  inquiry  before  a  second  jury«  And 
we  see  no  substantial  reason  for  excepting  those  actions  which 
are  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  only,  such  as  slander^ 
&c.,  from  the  proposed  mode  of  rectifying  the  verdicts  ci 
juries, 

Costs.'^'We  have  already  insisted  upon  the  necesaty  of  re* 
lieving  litigation  from  Ocpense,  in  order  to  place  justice  within 
the  reach  of  every  class  of  suitors.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
for  throwing  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  parties 
under  any  judicial  system.  First — The  impossibility  of  avoid* 
ing  it;  and  Secend — the  alleged  check  they  furnish  to  the 
aboie  of  legal  proceedings  for  fraudulent  or  vexatious  pur* 
Jioses,  if  awarded  with  strict  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
contending  parties.  We  think  we  have  already  suflBciendy 
shown  that  costs  may  be  very  considerably  diminished  by  apt 
arrangements  in  local  judicature ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  still  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  second  reason  for 
retaining  them.  The  Common  Law  Commissioners  in  the 
Second  Report  (pp.  43,  51)  appear,  from  their  recommending 
mendacious  pleading  to  be  visited  with  costs,  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that^  by  a  distribution  of  costs,  according  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to 
the  event  of  the  suit,  as  is  the  practice  in  our  Common 
Law  Courts,  fraudulent  or  vexatious  proceedings  are  to 
be  prevented.  Now,  if  one  party  to  a  suit  acts  with  bona 
fideSf  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  ought  to  bear  no  portion  of  the  attendant  costs  —  it 
is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument ;  the  Commissioners  by 
the  reasoning  of  their  Report  allow  it.  The  whole  costs 
therefore,  in  such  case,  must  be  borne  by  the  adverse  party* 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  may  be  marked  with  any  one 
of  the  numerous  degrees  of  misconduct ;  from  simple  evasion^ 
almost  venial,  to  fraud  of  the  most  culpable  kind.  Indeed 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  assuming  a  case  where  he  may 
have  acted  with  perfect  hona fides.  In  all  these  cases  a  similar 
amount  of  costs  is  nevertheless  to  be  indiscriminately  inflicted 
on  him,  by  the  system  of  impomng  the  costs  of  litigation  upon 


suitors.    If  iiot^  who 


4w  dim^ts  qflloeal  '^uruiicitofi. 

litigant  first  mentioned,  for  that  is  admitted  to  be  ai^lnjui^lce!; 
and  not  the  judicial  establishment,  for  that  is  against  the  sdj^ 
position  that  the  costs  of  litigation  are  to  be  borne  by  tni6 
parties.  By  throwing  the  costs  of  litigaUon  on  the  suitorii(^ 
therefore^  the  following  dilemma  inevitably  presents  itself. 
£itber  injustice  is  committed  by  imposing  costs  on  the  bon&Jtuu 
party  ;  or,  fraudulent  conduct  is  punished  with  the  same  penalty 
in  every  case  without  reference  to  its  degree,  its  nature,  or 
the  mischief  it  produces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  id^a 
pf  misconduct  or  fraud  is  very  rarely  associated  with  the 
Award  of  costs.  The  notion  attached  to  the  payment  of  (COsU 
in  our  courts,  is  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  pt 
the  subject.  It  is  unlucky,  it  is  a  misfbrtune,  no  doubt,  tP 
have  to  pay  them,  but  it  is  never  regarded  as  a  matter  deserv- 
Wfr.pr,  attended  with,  public  opprobrium.  The  whole  amount 
i^:,^e  infliction  is  a  pecuniary  one,  and  as  we  have  before  Klid 
pcc^pn  to  remark,  is  only  an  object  to  the  poorer  class' of 
^toj^s,  po^ts  therefore  cannot  be  awarded  between.  tA'<i 
{(^rtj^s  without  committing  injustice,  so  long  as  they  are'  fi 
l^bome  at  all  events  by  one  or  both  of  them.  The  smaljl.e^t 
/|UiH)unt  of  costs  imposed  upon  suitors,  is  pro  tanto  mischievous^ 
md  .therefore  should  only  be  borne  by  them  when  all  otner 
means  of  defraying  them  fail*. 

■  i  The  proposition  of  apportioning  costs  between  the  parties  .tb 
a  suit,  according  to  their  conduct,  saves  us  the  trouble  icf 
Q^pwing  that  it  is  possible  for  a  court  to  discriminate  bet  weep  the 
pipp^  use,  and  the  abuse  of  its  procedure  by  the  suitors.    "We 


.  *  Since  writing  the  aboTe/we  perceive  that  an  able  contemporary,  ih^  Loi^om 
mmd  Wettmintter  Review,  describes  Mr.  Wallace's  proposal  to  check  certaio 
-Abuses  of  judicial  forms  in  the  Scotch  system  of  procedure  by  the  inflictioii  of 
costs,  as  *'  a  bolder  approach  to  true  principles  than  has  yet  been  ventured  i^^ 
*'  by  any  of  those  who  have  tried  their  hands  practically  at  law  reform  /.'  J^)4>tip 
tdditien  eulogises  the  somewhat  empirical  recommendation,  that  no  practi^ouer 
•should  have  any  action  at  law  against  his  client,  or  the  opposite  party,  for  service 
temUng  to  prevent  or  impede  the  course  of  justice.  (See  the  Na  just  publislifidt 
'Jfri,  Law  Reform  for  Scotland,  p.  14A.)  The  present  is  not  a  conveni^joa  opp^- 
ttMlCy  for  discussing  Mr.  Wallace's  bills,  but  we  cannot  forbear  expresaMf^g^pip 
IttpinlMirlhet  tiie  reviewer,  who  more  than  once  £imiliarly  refers  to  Mr.  Be|\i(^|fi, 
has  not  veiy  diligently  compared  their  provisions  with  the  principles  adyance^in 
the  writings  of  that  great  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  law  reform'. 
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J)§ve^po^^ubtpf  itspiwticabUity;  but  the  ooncurrept  opinioa 

of  sMcli  a'l)o^j;  as  ^ne  Cammon  jLaw^  Con^mid^bnerd,  is  ^ti^- 

factorjr.     We  have  morebvef'thejr.  sabfelfioti'lpi^  W^iW 

a^use  of  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  as  des^rvinj^  ^^llpedifl 

punishroeQt ;  their  proposal  to  turn  costs  into  a  peniedmstHlitf^ 

prpyes  it.      In   Mr.   Cameron^s    Report   upon  ihe   JTu'dicM 

^tablishments  in  Ceylon,  he  recommends  the  abblitioh  of  aB 

costs  commonly  regarded  as  incidental  to  litigatiod,  add  in 

their    stead    advises  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon  tfa^sk 

who  make  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  services  of  tribunals*. 

The   latter  suggestion  we  consider   to  be  particularly  ttppli- 

cable  to  the  procedure  of  courts,  established  for  the  speedy 

and   certain   administration  of  justice  in  this  country.     By 

the  imposition  of  fines,  punishment  could  be  effectually  it^ 

dieted  on  all  classes  of  maldjide  suitors.     The  pecuniary  ittis 

would  deter  the  indigent  from  a  wrongful  use  of  legal  piro- 

i^e^inj^,  whilst  a  heavier  penalty,  coupled  with  the  scahdd^'df 

punisnment  judicialty   inflicted,   would  operate  in  a  ^llJiiHklr 

manner  upon  the  rich.     Every  degree  of  delinqnend^  cdil)dP%& 

reached  by  modifications  in  the  sentence  by  which  tV&^SH^ 

is  inflicted;    and   the  court  would  never  be  placed  in'^^ 

difficulty  of  awarding  punishment,  as  proposed  by  th&  ft&Vo- 

cates  of  the  retention  of  costs  in  the  judicial  system,  hetW^h 

two  equally  honest  parties.    Another  consequence  of  ifinictMl^ 

pecuniary  penalties  upon  dishonest  litigation^  would  bd -thb 

creation  of  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  ji£|Acial 

'isuiblisfemen^;     •  :  nus  b 

jJuhadtctum. — ttmay  be  expected  that  we  should  bfi^Wm^ 

suggeistions  upon  the  extent  ci  the  jurisdiction  of  lo(^  cbliMi, 


*  **  Report  of  Chmrles  H.  Cameron,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Mijestj'e  CaramMdheai 
^  of   Inquiiy,  upon  the  Judicial   Eitablishmeiits  and  Procedure  in  Ceylos, 


M 


dated  SUt  January,  1832/*  pp.  S3,  S4.  This  admirable  state  paper  merita  the 
dose  attention  of  every  one  interested  in  judicirfl  Reform.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  it  careftilly  without  acknowledging  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  some  of 
the  most  difllcult  subjects  connected  with  Judicature,  or  without  adoptifigv  for 
iht'  most  part,  his  reaionlng  and  conclusions*  The  Report  has  hitherto  attnctad 
but  little  Qodcsr,  which  is  much  to  be  lamentsd.  We  are  convince^.  tlMt,  if 
the  CoiaAAmi^  Law  Commis^oners  hud  considered  Hi  author's  recommendatifos 
(briit  least  those  df  a  general  nature  and  appKonble  t6  judicature  in  efevy  cp^otiy) 
beftfre'^ey  made  their  Fifth  Report,  their  opi«on»  woidd  ha¥e  «0ip«rioiifed 
considetiftle  modification. 
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fonnded  en  the  principles  we  have  advanced  in  the  course  of 
this   article.     We  see  no    reasons  against    extending    such 
jurisdiction  to  all  civil  cases,  except  such  as  are  fiH'ced  upon 
our  attention  by  entirely  extraneous  circumstances.     We  are 
particularly  desirous  of  not  unnecessarily  exciting  the  opposition 
of  the  legal  profession  to  the  establishment  of  local  judicature. 
Hostility  from  such  a  quarter  however  can  only  be  avoided, 
by  providing  that  the  new  system  shall  encroach  as  little  at 
possible  upon  the  present  sources  of  busfness.     We  are  equally 
solicitous  not  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  existing 
MUititutions,  until  the  success  of  a  novel  procedure  is  established 
1^  satisfactory  experiment.     By  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  in   question  to  a  comparatively   small   pecuniary 
amount,  both  these  objects  will  be  sufficiently  attained.     Sudi 
a  restriction,  will  also  offer  no  impediment  to  the  fair  trial  of 
the  experiment  of  local  courts,  since  it  will  not  exclude  from 
their  operation   the  class  of  claims^*— debts  and  damages  of 
inferior  amount,  for  which  their  agency  is  especially  required| 
and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  afforded  by  our  present 
judicial   system..    By   limiting   the  jurisdiction  to  5(U.,  but 
little  injury   would   be   inflicted   on   the  body   of  the  l^al 
profession,  whilst  an   immense  class  of  cases  that  are  now 
withheld  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  would  immediately 
become  subjects  of  litigation*. 


*  The  tendency  of  cheapness  in  judicial  proceedings  to  promote  litigatioDf 
^ven  when  unaccompanied  by  certainty,  or  any  very  great  degree  of  celerity,  is 
easily  shown.  By  examining  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  amount  of  husir 
Bess  transacted  in;  eighQ^-four  inferior  Courts  of  Record  of  local  authorilj,  la 
England  and  Wales,  from  1823  to  1827  inclusive,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
average  annual  number  of  arrests  for  debts,  for  the  Qve  years,  was  4101 ;  and 
l^t  the  aggregate  population,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  these  courts,  was 
1,733,760.  It  appears,  by  the  First  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissiooen 
(p.  202),  that  the  average  annual  number  of  arrests  for  debts,  on  process  from  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster,  and  from  the  courts  of  the  County  Palatine  a^d 
Wales,  during  the  same  years,  was  34,899;  the  population  subject  to  tb^ 
several  jurisdictions  being  13,S97fl87.  The  business  transacted  before  the 
inferior  Courts  of  Record,  therefore,  nearly  equalled  that  performed  within  thf 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  by  the  superior  courts,  and  the  courts  of 
the  Counties  Palatine  md  Wales.  For  the  present  object  we  have  classed  the 
l^alatiaate  and  Wekh  courts  with  those  of  Westminster  Hall,  since  Uieir 
proceedings  were,  duriqg  the  period  in  question,  quite  as  expensive  as 
those  of  the  latter  tribunals. — (Same  Report,  p.  206,  207.)    Upon  a  fiirdiet 
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For  the  same  reasons  we  would  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  question  all  cases  which,  though  nominally 


inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the  eighty-four  courts  referred 
to,  it  will  be  found  that  the  jurisdictions  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  them  are  con- 
fined to  sums  under  a  certain  amount ;  that  in  most  of  them,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  only  in  which  they  are  situated,  possess  the  privilege  of  suing  in 
them ;  that  in  others  such  inhabitants  alone  can  be  sued ;  whilst  in  most,  th^ 
cause  of  action  must  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  it  It 
prosecuted.  (Fide  Reports  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  jmwWsi.) 
In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated,  tending  to  diminish  the  resort  to  these 
courts,  there  is  another,  of  a  very  formidable  nature,  common  to  all  of  them. 
Either  party  to  a  suit  is  at  liberty,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  remove  it 
into  the  superior  courts,  where  the  action  must  be  commenced  de  novo,  involving 
the  suitors  in  an  enormous  and  extra  amount  of  costs.  Another  evil  of  no  lets 
magnitude,  and  equally  tending  to  diminish  the  utility  of  these  tribunals,  is  the 
want  of  any  practical  means  for  rectifying  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  verdicts 
of  the  juries.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of 
fhe  Common  Law  Commissioners,  that  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
courts,  are  not,  on  the  average,  more  than  one- third  of  those  of  the  superior 
courts.  This  alone  can  account  for  the  amount  of  business  they  attract,  for  it 
cannot  be  owing  to  any  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  operations,  or  the  superier 
excellence  of  their  interpretation  of  tlie  law.  An  accurate  exposition  of  the 
constitution  and  working  of  these  courts,  is  highly  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  local  judicature.  The  Common  Law 
Commissioners  by  their  trifling  remarks,  betray  the  little  consideration  they  paid 
to  these  numerous  and  active  tribunals. — (Fifth  Report,  pp.  10, 11.)  The  Mun^ 
eipal  Corporation  Commission  offered  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  collecting 
information  upon  the  whole  subject,  but  the  commissioners  generally  paid  little 
attention  to  it. 

A  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1835,  shows  that 
the  average  annual  number  of  causes  instituted  in  twcnty-eiglit  Courts  of  Re* 
quests,  for  England  and  Wales,  with  jurisdictions  limited  to  40«.,  was  78,086 
for  the  five  previous  years ;  and  that  the  average  annual  number  of  causes 
during  the  same  period  for  twenty-nine  Courts  of  Requests,  with  jurisdictions 
restricted  to  £.5,  was  79,231.  The  Bath  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  sums 
under  i£.10,  entertained,  on  an  average,  during  the  same  period,  3,806  actions 
annually  ;  and  in  the  Bristol  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  £.2  and 
£.15,  2117  suits  were  instituted  for  debts  varying  in  amount  between  these  two 
limits.  The  return  does  not  comprise  any  account  of  the  business  of  the  Courts 
of  Requests  of  the  western  half  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  of  Wednesbury,  Bilson,  &c.,  of  the  parishes  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  of 
the  isle  of  Wight,  of  Cirencester,  of  Norwich,  or  of  the  County  Court  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which,  from  its  peculiar  modification  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
George  II.'s  reign,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Court  of  Requests.  From  other  sources, 
however,  it  appears  that  in  the  Stepney  and  Hackney  court,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  debts  between  40«.  and  £.5,  the  number  of  cases  tried  in 
1823  was  653.  In  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  taking  cognizance  of  claims 
below  40<.  only,  the  average  annual  number  of  causes  determined^  according  to 


14Q  G^tfKk^iSi/sliiHi^ 

4fiYQlMi9g;iaiMiinl«')mid^ntlm)  sum  'jpropoa^d,  dt^vu  invv^^^ 

nitude.     These  cases  wer#^$au«pted.i&ami  Um  oper^MtA^ 

-ff  ^{matkotf  i9r ycilber  franeUae,  or  may'  litle-  under  nwnmismVMi 
^*,^  jb^kruptcy.^  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  exi^e^im^ 
f^itftiog'fcom  it,  however,  actions  by  landlords  for  the  r^f^py.ef^ 
^fr/properjty  iel^at  a  rent  not  exceeding  50/r  per  annum.  JfK^ 
jH^  bardty  ol)serve,  that  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  propos^ 
4^i|r(js^must  also  be  exclusive^  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  wou]^ 

Ae-alfterofiBt  of  Mr.  Heath,  the  county  clerk,  wa8  16,000  or  1 7.000,  prioir.4p 

1^23.    There  are  no  published  accounts  of  the  number  of  actions  cummeMc^]l.iB 

(he  superior  courts  for  the  five  years  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  year  ]  834,  the  total 

number  of  actions  of  every  kind,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  damages,  the 

dtctaioii  of  questions  of  right,  &c.,  only  amounted  to  99,S60,  which  there  is 

•no  reason  to  suppose  is  above  or  below   the  average  annual  amount.      An 

'accuyai»oomparisoa  cannot  be  instituted  between  the  number  of  suits  ki  the 

GMRts'of  Requests  and  those  in  Westminster  Hall,  since   the  lattet,  VrHMi 

Ibrooght  lor  recovery  of  debts,  are  above  40«.     By  taking,  however,  oiie  %iiaftelr 

^;:<heBrtion8  brought  in  the  superior  courts  to  be  for  debts  under  £.15,  it  fi4n 

'be^fotwd  that  the  Courts  of  Requests  at  Bristol   decided  about  one-eleiF^rt^ 

part  as  many  causes  as  the  courts  at  Westminster  for  the  whole  of  EnglamI  iciikd 

•Wcilesv  whilst  the  population  of  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  hot  nidfe 

ithas  11^  part  of  the  whole.  The  great  number  of  cases  decided  in  the-CMrtfl'6f 

Requests^  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  extreme  cheapness  and  cHerfty'df 

tile  proceedings ;  the  costs  being  rarely  above  4«.  6</.,  and  the  suit  very  seMoio 

exceeding  a  fortnight  in  duration.    The  Common  Law  Commissioners  in  thffhr 

Fifth  Report  have  noticed  these  courts  in  the  most  cursory  and  uniatfafiMtdt^ 

iMBttner.    The  ignorance  generally  prevailing  with  respect  to  them  is  surpvisfai^. 

We  remember,  in  the  course  of  some  debate  on  Law  Reform,  Lord  Br<mgfaam 

stating,  that  there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  in  the  eount/y. 

8ir  John  Cross,  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Court  of  Requests,  winMe 

.«|»nhMi  as  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  courts  of  iMal 

forisdiotion,  has  been  cited  against  their  utility,  in  his  communicatioii  to  tile 

Oominoii  Law  Commissioners  (Fifth  Report,  Appendix  B  (tl  B.]),  stated 'l|e 

had  no  doubt  of  there  being  at  least  300  or  400  Courts  of  Requests  lo  finglibd 

and  Wales.     Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  has  with  great  industry  collected  aadpubNtfhKd 

the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  existing  Courts  of  Requests  were  fft^igfrnHty 

establisbed,  or  subsequently  modified.     With  the  help  of  his  woHt,  and  tiy 

eareftdly  examining  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Common  Law 

Commiffsioners,  and  also  the  Reports  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Cdn- 

tniisMA,  wt  have  been  enabled  to  discover  no  more  than  seventy.-siX4     le^nUiy 

be -mentioned  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  omitted,  in  his  otherwise  aceuraie  work^ith^ 

^Cbtirti  of  Requests  of  Newport,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  and  one  of  the  tw^Cttatf 

uf  Requests  at  Bristol,  ..•.!- 


«iily«crve  fO'pot  into  ibeihands  cyf  tE&D  i)Untemkyfi«A*litigtmt  tll^ 
ill«Mi$  of  fmid  and  oppremon,  bfiiuPddiiMg  otlicertfltmyntid 
tiiiB««d«3r  into  the  porsuit^of-jiigtite^.^  >''     • -"^     '  >    ^  ^* 

iC^iR^vnig'  giv^  our  .masonft^  fbr^  IhiiHling  iH^  ^opeftitkih*^ 
JbaAl«etititu  to  caqsm'  ^tuctlim^ntM  wcde^ih^ts^j^  'it  M'u^- 
kSMMj  \»  state  th6«  ittocKficMiiMis  t0  ba'  ihtrodnccd  iiMfd^^eir 
)M«ec$dore  where  suttis  of  a  value  loo  sm^l  td^bisltt'  €i<^^the 
tttnhkl  degree  of  expense  we  have  left  lb  be>^fiitiyed^  ft^ 
ftcRlors  in  ordinary  isuits  are  iti  question.'  'Dli>t^. ^m&Ur(ti% 
bnlytoa  few  gkillingd,  and  open  to  dispute^  exist  for' aiie-miMt 
ipart  between  persons  of  the  poorer  classea^  In  case^^of  ^eoiSL 
tested  claims  of  this  nature,  the  parties  are  generally^iHiabie-lo 
pay  the  costs  of  litigation,  although  they  amount  to  ibur^dit' 
five  pounds  only.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  procecJui-j^ 
.— ■  ■■  I , '  ,1  .'I 

*  Tbe  obvious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  giving  the  proposed  oourta  an  exoltisi/te 
jttrisdic(ioD,  consistently  with   the  proposed   forms  of  procedure*   is  that  it 
would  virtually  abolish    arrest   for  debt  for    all  sums,  taken    cognisAnce  «f 
by  theov    Suits  attended  by  the  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  defendsct  bcfinSe 
judgment,  are  more  complex  than  those  of  which  the  sole  object  is  the  j«diciAl 
decision  of.the  question  between  the  parties ;  in  the  former  case,  the  proceeding 
to  effect  tbe  prime  object  of  the  suit,  must  necessarily  be  encumbered  with 
cc^^eral  op<;ration8  to  prevent  the  improper  release  or  detention  of  the  defend- 
ant.   U  the  only  object  of  an  action  were  to  determine  the  variance  betweMi 
.Jtho  piarues,  there  could  be  no  question  upon  the  propriety  of  restricting  Asaatbr 
•to  one  simple  form  of  proceeding;   the  utility  is  too  obvious  to  be  discusosA. 
;$inc«,  however,  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  is  regarded  as  a  security  lor  tbe  ddH, 
.fhs  loss  of  that  security  it  may  be  contended  is  not  compensated  for«  by  mete 
^uniformity  or  simplicity  of  procedure.     We  maintain,  however,  tbt^t  thtfC  setete 
law  is  totally  inadequate  to  answer  its  proposed  end,  and  that  in  lieu  of  furoishiag 
A  security  for  credit,  as  originally  intended,  it  has,  if  any  thing,  rather  tended,  fo 
wealLen  the  creditor's  remedy,  owing  to  the  observances  tluit  are  demanded  in  « 
eivilized  commimity  for  mitigating  the  rigours  of  confinement    This  is  dtmoa- 
Bleated  by  tbe  working  of  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court.    We  consider,  therefiNre, 
,that  the  inutility  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  increased  difficulties.  «fllie 
proceedings  in  soita  in  which  arrest  is  allowed,  afford  sufficient  reason  for 
abolishing  the  practice  in  all  cases  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thepropoacri 
judieatoriea.    Tbe  impounding  of  chattels,  the  property  of  tbe  deieadititi.bas 
.  beett^  proposed  as  a  substitute  lor  the  arrest  of  his  person  at  ihe  commcncikmclit 
of  the  swit. .  The  occasinnal  rigbta  of  third  parties  in  personal  chattels^  rtbe 
determining  every  one  of  wfadch  is  a  law  suit  of  itself,  appear  to  fittai*b'^ 
substantial  ol^ection  to  this  scheme.    An  attentive  consideration  of  ihequestidii 
of  inTolantary  security  before  judgment,  will  make  it  manifieet  that  ijhe  time 
consoro«d  in  law  proceedings,  should,  in  all  cases  where  they  hiive  referense  40 
ogrdihary  transactions  between  debtor  and  creditor,  be  regarded  as  pftteel  ef  tbe 
time  for  which  credit  without  security  was  originally  given.  / 
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we  have  suggested  for  local  courts,  is  not  adapted  to  this  class 
of  disputed  claims.  Nor  can  the  expense  attending  ita  openi^ 
tion  be  diminished  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  lis 
efficacy.  The  question  then,  with  reference  to  such  cases  is, 
whether  to  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  tribunals,  or  to  apply  to  them  a  less  efficacious 
procedure.  We  incline  to  the  latter  plan,  since  at  present 
we  have  no  hope  of  bdng  able  to  provide  a  more  perfect  syst 
tern  for  their  adjudication.  We  would  rather  afford  a  chance 
ct  justice,  than  deny  it  altogether.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  to  sums  of 
the  most  trifling  amount,  but  with  the  following  modifications 
in  the  practice  in  cases  under  40«.  As  professional  asi^tance 
and  the  operations  of  appeal  would  be  the  chief  sources  of 
expense  in  our  plan  of  procedure,  they  might  be  dispensed 
with,  by  which  only  one  occasion  for  outlay  of  money  on 
the  part  of  the  suitor  would  remain, — the  production  of  evi- 
dence. Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  wide  departure 
from  the  principles  we  have  already  maintained,  it  is  evidently 
entirely  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

An  ingenious  critic  has  endeavoured  to  place  the  advocates 
ol  a  local  administration  of  the  law  in  a  dilemma,  fatal  to  the 
cause  they  espouse. 

**  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  appellate  court  might  have  the  power  of 
definite  fixation;  but  the  generality  of  suitors  shrink  ftom  so  expensive  a 
criterion,  and  though  all  were  eager  for  the  ultimate  resort,  we  should  still  be  left 
in  a  dilemma.  To  suppose  a  multiplication  of  appeals,  is  to  suppose  a  fkilure 
of  the  scheme.  As  no  legislature  can  create  tribunals  which,  separated  bj 
broad  lines  of  demarcation,  will  reason  and  adjudicate  in  concert,  either,  as  we 
contend,  an  endless  scries  of  diversities  prevails,  or  the  mischief  is  kept  down  by 
a  constant  resort  to  the  last  stage  of  litigation,  by  carrying  causes  to  that  very 
metropolis,  which  the  whole  machinery  was  set  at  work  to  shun.  One  evil  or 
other  we  should  have*." 

The  fallacy  in  this  statement  of  the  effect  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  purpose  of  local 
jiMlicature  is  not  to  shun  the  metropolis,  but  to  aflbrd  a  cheap, 
simple,  and  expeditious  administration  of  the  law  to  all  classes 

^  Lmm  Magazinet  Vol.  I.,  p.  203.  This  argument  against  a  local  administratiop 
of  justice,  is  repeated  with  confidence  as  to  its  validity,  in  the  fifl^  ^^^**  P*  ^*  "^^ 
publication  in  question  appears  to  have  furnished  Lord  Lyndhurst  with  most  of 
^is  objections  to  Lord  Brougliam*9  third  bill  for  esublishing  courts  of  looal 
juriidiction. 
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of  suitors.  In  oommon  with  the  more  reasonable  advcxntes  of 
that  object,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  imperfectly  attainable 
without  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  placed  in  London,  or  some 
equally  convenient  situation.  This  we  think  we  have  shown 
can  be  satisfactodly  effected  at  very  small  expense,  and  without 
great  delay  or  trouble  to  the  suitor.  Suppose  an  appeal  ta 
happen  in  every  case,  which  manifestly  is  out  of  the  question^ 
still  there  would  not  be  any  thing  in  the  proceeding  productive 
of  the  enormous  delay,  uncertainty,  and  ruinous  expense 
attending  a  central  administration  of  the  law.  For  it  m 
between  that  system  of  judicature,  and  carrying  causes  to  the 
metropolis  by  appeal,  that  the  critic  wishes  to  establish  a 
parallel,  if  not  an  exact  identity  ;  the  dilemma  being  entireljr 
constructed  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  a  court  of  appeal  are  of  necessity  like  those 
of  the  superior  courts — a  palpable  absurdity. 

By  rendering  appeals  cheap,  speedy,  and  free  from  liability 
to  abuse,  we  maintain  that  the  tendency  of  several  independent 
judicatories  to  create  a  diversity  of  law,  by  conflicting  judg)^ 
ments,  will  be  sufficiently  counteracted.     The  fear  of  a  varioua 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  very  strong  with  the  opponents  of 
local  judicature.      In  the  ddiate  on  Lord  Brougham^s  third 
bill  (9th  July,  183S),  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  much  of  it, 
Lord  Whamcliffe  and  others  also  appeared  to  think  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  local  courts.     It  is  an  argo* 
roent  also  much  relied  upon  by  the  Law  Magazine,  a  decided 
antagonist  of  their  introduction.     From  the  present  unanimity 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  they  would  have  us  think  that 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  country  of  the  administration  oi 
justice  by  local  judicatories     One  of  the  most  perfect  branches 
of  our  jurisprudence,  however,  the  Poor  Law,  before  the  late 
change,  was  administered  throughout  the  country  by  local 
judges,  subject  to  correction  by  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  aa 
an  appdkte  jurisdiction.     The  criminal  law,  except  as  regarda 
the  most  serious  offences,  ia  admimstered    throughout  the 
couBkry    by    local   judges.     In    dviL   cases,   oomerous   jiw 
diciad    inquiriea   take    place   before    the    under    sberi&    of 
counties  and  cities;  before  these  same  functionaries  all  oidk 
nary  cases  of  debt  uader  90L  arc  new  tried;  and  every 
county  court  is,  in  eflkct,  presided  over  by  the  same  offices; 


^ht^  thi^  x^tppp[i  oC^he  municipaL  cprporatioiiF,  tljiererwei;^.ip 

j|Si)glai^4/ and   W^es,  one  inferior  coiirt  ef  T9cpf0^,;irJijli;P 

JprisdicUpn.  restricted  to  sums  upder  SOO/. ;  ofm^  ^tk^t^Si^ 

Afi^  under  ick)2, ;  one,  under  66/.  13^.  4c{. ;  one,  under  6Qf^.; 

&y^^  qndi^p  592. ;  nine,  under  40/. ;   one,   under  30/. ;  ,ti^ 

.■mider  ^- ;  eigbt>  under  10/.;  six,  under  5h\  one,  under  4f; 

Aod  ^l^yen  under  40^.     There  were  also  nine  courts  of  rcQufd. 

ba.ying.  cognizance  of   actions  above  40^.;    and   \%%   yi\i\^ 

jurisdictions  totally  unrestricted  by  any  pecuniary  limit  wbat- 

^veTv    Tbese  courts  varied   as  to  the  nature  of  the  actiops 

they  pn^rtained,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  in  thdr  (oxv^ 

pf  prpoeedtng.      The  presiding  judge   was  most  frequently 

jlh^  ipayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the.cp^jrj^ 

vp;^  fd^ed}  sometimes  aided  by  a  recorder,  or  steward,  but 

ppt ;  upfrequently  totally  without  legal  assistance.     Althougli 

many  of  these  courts  had  fallen  into  total  disuse,  we  know  fii 

%3(iQT^  than  eighty  that  were  in  very  considerable  activity  |3mr 

to  13^7.    We  are  prepared  to  admit  every  evil  fairly  attnbgi[|> 

^le  ,lo  the  various  judicatories  we  have  enumerated^  such  ^s 

pcc^jopal  injustice,  erroneous  decisions,  partiality,  and  the  lil^e 

rrrrfll  consequences  of  their  more  or  less  vicious  organization ; 

\i^\^  where  is  the  diversity  of  law  they  have  introduced  ifito 

fpu^  juri^nidence,  imperfectly  as  in  their  case  the  mischief  was 

j^M^f)^  against  ?     Can  such  an  evil  be  anticipated  frpm  nf  w 

|fji(l;i{yLp^ls,  when  every  means  is  resorted  to  to  prevent;  it^  b 

^^tfntion.poid  to  their  constitution  and   procedurfji.,  ^^^1 

tf^lection  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  effective  arrangement  of  jtlie 

i^q)>iQery  of  appeals  ? 

Another  objection  to  local  judicature,  is  the  d^radi^g  e 
'H  would  produce  upon  the  legal  profession ;  at  leasts  sud^  is 
the.aU^ation,  Upon  the  attorney,  we  contend,  it  would  |iaTe 
a  totally  different  effect.  To  render  him  the  medium  for 
cppducting  legal  contests  on  the  fair  merits  of  the  case,  inst^d 
QJf  Jetting  him  remain  tlie  instrument  for  perverting  the  cour^ 
Qf.jlistice  ,by  technical  subtleties,  as  he  too  freq^entiy  .is  ,a( 
poresenty  ^wpuId  rather  tend  to  elevate  than  depress  his  mqral 
^l^ulaQter,  The  English  bar  will  surely  not  contend  .thatr'i^ 
It^^  r^utation,  whether  for  honour  or  learning,  is  sustainjq^  m| 
^  npiiscb^evQUS  state  of  our  judicial  establishments^  by  whicg 
(Jhe^^s^dfnifiistrt^ion  of  the  law.iis  so  grievously  impeded.    Ia)t]^9 


ii..)']i 
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vfi&k  miet  SO/.,  on  the  ground  thkt '  It  St«d^^^^^^ 
reisj^ability  oF  the  bar.  In  the  kame  sessibti,'  aA  Att  ifM 
f»V»edp  by  which  suits  for  ordinary  debts  under '20?.  'were"m 
^ffbci  talcen  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bar,  and  thrown  hTto*  (hbsis 
pf  the  attorneys.  Yet  the  bar  still  enjoys  its  distinguish^ 
reputation.  Lord  Wharnclifie  was  afraid  that  the  indep^- 
dence  of  the  bar  would  be  destroyed  by  the  irtcessant  dht'u^t 
fVom  its  tnembers  to  supply  judges  for  the  local  judicatories. 
That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  n^anner  in  which  itHki 
judges  were  chosen.  To  a  minister,  responsible  for  his  acik*, 
might  be  safely  entrusted  the  selection  of  such  judfi;es,'tf^wi^'ft 
as  the  superintendence  of  the  other  branches  of  tne  adfaiini^ 
tration  of  justice  in  the  country,  according  to  the  e^dell^rtt 
suggestion  of  Lord  Langdale.  Plainly  stated,  the  real  ol^ec^ 
tioti  on  the  part  of  the  bar  is,  that  professional  profits  wbittd 
be  diminished.  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  sii'ch  Vl 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  local  judicature ;  thodgfi 
we  are  more  inclinied  to  think  that  it  would  bie  follo'f^M  6jr1i 
ii^or^  equal  distribution  of  business  than  exists  at  prels^!  ''Bot 
siippoeiiig  the  former  effect  to  take  place,  however  thiich  Ve  iHi(y 
lament  the  infliction  of  such  a  description  of  suffiiring  biV'^ 
whole  professional  class,  it  affords  no  argument  against  a  lAiktt^ 
promising  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  prdf^s^oili 
exist  for  the  many— not  the  many  for  the  profession*.  -  TM6 
selfishness  of  the  man  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  V^htj 
contends  that  vaccination  should  not  have  been  iiitroduc<?di 
b^ause  it  diminished  the  income  of  the  physician. 

Oiir  limits  prevent  our  entering  at  length  upon  the  eiip^u^ 
to  which  a  judidal  system  of  the  kind  we  have  adv&ca'f^l) 
would  put  the  country.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  thi^t  th£ 
whole  establishment  would  riot  cost  more  than  I50,000f.'  p^i 
annum.  For  128,0007.  a  year,  two  appellate  judges  tttijglift 
iS&ceive  %ilQOl.  per  annum  each ;  sixty  local  judges;  800/. 
fk  year  each;  one  hundred  and  fifty  registrars,  S50/.  ii'  yeJ9 
each ;  the  same  number  of  clerks,  100/.  ayeiir  ettdi ;  altfd'VlVr^ 
hundred  messengers,  75/.  a  year  each.  A  considerable'  tBtfi^|iltfi 
would  then  be  left  for  the  extra  travelling  expetidbit  df  ffife 
local  judges,  registrars,  8cc.    We  are  also  MtisflM'  iAitet^'a 
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considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  sum  mentidned, 
would  be  raised  by  the  penalties  imposed  upon  fraudulent  or 
Texatious  litigants.  But,  suppose  a  deficiency — we  can  see  no 
^objection  to  its  being  made  good  by  the  public.  The  end  to 
be  obtained,  is  cheap  and  speedy  justice  for  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  this  end  is  well  worth  the  annual  expenditure 
0f  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  public  money. 


Article  VI. 

StMsia.  By  a  Manchester  Manufacturer,  Author  of 
England^  Ireland^  and  America.  William  Tait, 
Edinburgh. 

The  People  of  Russia^  and  the  Policy  of  England.  Ridgway, 
London:  1836. 

A  few  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  policy  and  designs 
t)f  Russia  excited  but  little  attention  in  this  country.     H^ 
intrigues  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  her  aggressive  proceediBgt 
against  Persia,  and  her  general  progress  in  the  East,  seemed  to 
\}e  events  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  European  interests*    Even 
the  last  partition  of  Poland,  it  was  said,  created  less  sensation 
in  England   than  a  Westminster  election.     But   when  the 
^orts  of  that  gallant  nation  to  maintain  its  independence  were 
published  throughout  Europe-— when,  in  the  lapse  of  thne,  its 
Wrongs  were  fully  understood,  and  the  patriotism  and  devoticm 
of  its  people  were  made  known,  a  lively  sympathy  was  excited 
in  the  British  public — the  Polish  patriot  and  soldier  was 
pointed  to  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  of  indignation  against  his  Muscovite  oppres- 
sors, took  deep  root  in  the  national  mind.     In  later  times  this 
i^pathy  has  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  a  regard  fisr 
our  material  interests.     The  treaties  of  Unkiar  Skdessi  and 
St.  Petersburgh — the  protracted  occupation  of  Silistria — the 
positions  taken  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have,  partially  at  least, 
drawn  aside  the  veil  which  shrouded  the  systematic  march  <^ 
Muscovite  ambition.    A  searching  inquiry  into  the   actual 
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position,  the  resources,  and  designs  of  Russia  has  been  the 
result. 

From  that  inquiry  we  have  learnt— it  would  almost  seem  for 
the  first  time — ^that  a  power,  which  under  Peter  the  Great 
was  emphatically  Asiatic,  *^  has  made  acquisitions  from  Sweden 
**  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  aociait  kingdom ;  that 
<<  her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
<^  Austrian  empire;  that  the  territory  she  has  wrested  from 
^'  Turkey  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of  Prussia, 
^^  exclusive  of  her  Rhenish  provinces ;  and  that  her  acqui-* 
*^  sitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
^^  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia^ 
^'  Belgium,  and  Holland,  taken  together ;  that  the  country  she 
*<  has  conquered  from  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ; 
<<  that  h^r  acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area  equal  to 
**  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  that  the 
**  territory  she  has  acquired  within  the  last  sixty-four  years 
**  {since  177^),  is  greater  in  extent  ctnd  importance  than  the 
*^  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  thai  time*^ 

That  inquiry  has  also  taught  us,  ^^  that  Russia  cannot  stop 
in  her  career  of  aggressive  encroachments.  She  must  go  on* 
The  fifty  millions  who  obey  the  nod  of  the  autocrat,  must 
<<  be  occupied  by  some  general  aim  and  tendency.  They 
^  cannot  be  interested  in  the  great  object  of  internal  social 
"  improvements.  They  must  be  recompensed,  therefore,  for 
"  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  by  the  excitements  of  foreign 
^*  conquest,  the  lust  of  spoil,  and  the  hope  of  dominion.  In 
*^  Russia  the  Temple  of  Janus  never  shuts,  she  is  always  at 
^*  war  somewhere-f-.'* 

Hence  has  originated  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Cobden  (the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article),  and  writers  and  speakers  of  his  calibre  have  been 
pleased  to  call  Russo-phobia.  Hence  have  thinking  men  of 
all  parties  been  induced  to  look  at  the  designs  of  the  Russian 
cabinet — ^not  with  ^^  fear"^-— as  a  nation  we  know  not  the  mean- 
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*  See  Progress  of  RuMa  in  the  Easti — the  mo8t  able  work  which  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject. 

f  Speech  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  at  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Poland,  26th  April,  ISSG. 
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■> 
ing  of  the  word — ^but  with  that  suspicion  and  distrust,  whith 

a  disregard  of  intenmtional  treaties,  and  of  those  moral  and 

social  obligations,  that  in  a  greater  or  less   degree  ccmfirbul 

the  governments  of  other  countries — a  subtle  barbarism,  and' 

a  more  than  punic  faithlessness— could  not  fail  to  produce.     / 

ttnder  these  circumstances — <*  Russia,  by  a  Manchester 

Manufacturer^ — a  paipphlet  of  fifty  goodly  pages,  publisfaied- 

fbr  eight-pence — ushered  into  the  world  in  the  very  type  and^ 

livery  of  a  monthly  publication,  professing  almost  republican 

principles,  and  placarded  and  advertised  with  a  lavish  expetiSt* 

ture  totally  disproportioned  to  its  expense,  in  every  towd^' 

village,  and  hamlet  of  the  kingdom*,  could  not  fail  to  attra^^ 

the  attention  of  ^^  Russo-phobists.*^    We  accordingly  bpeiled 

Mr»  Cobden^s  pamphlet  with  no  small  degree  of  intek'est.    W^- 

had  pictured  to  ourselves  our  "Manchester  Maniiftctiihlt^' 

as  a  wealthy  British  merchant,  who  had  "  An  argosy  botittd 

to  Tripolis;   another  to  the  Indies  :———**  A  third  al* 

Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England  :^ — and  who,  anxious  to  indutgi^^ 

the  natural  tendency  of  an    enlightened  philanthropy  atid'' 

a  munificent  disposition,  had  adopted  these  means  to  aaiert 

the  great  principles  of  civil  and  commercial  freedom,         '  '' 

Some  dark  shadows  had  indeed  been  thrown  into  this  picture, 
by  a  report  which  reached  us,  that  the  "  Manufacturer^  Was' 
in  truth  a  resident  in  Manchester,  and  a  member  of  the*Chahib<e!i^ ' 
of  Commerce  in  that  city  :   but  that  the  sound  of  the  shuttle,' 
and  the  click  of  machinery,  had  not  long  been  familiar  to  his' 
ears — that  he  was   a   printer  of  cheap  calicos,  and  an  ex-  ' 
porter  of  cotton  twist  to  Petersburgh-f-,   who  having  paid*  eC^ 
visit  to  America,  published  upon  his  return  from  the  United*' 
States,   a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  commercial  prejudices 
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*  We  bave  even  seen  it  advertised  in  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

f  Russia  imported  from  England,  in  1832,  cottons,  to  the  value  of  l,259,964/.» 
of  which  1,136,787/1  were  for  tvirist,  which  she  is  not  yet  able  to  do  witMrt, 
leaving  123,177^  for  cotton  stuflSi, — so  large  a  proportion  of  our  former  tnde. 
with  Russia.  Turkey,  the  same  year,  imported  cottons,  to  the  value  of  778,422/., 
of  which,  88,769/.  were  for  yam,  leaving  for  stu£&,  689^63/.  (Egypt  and  Borhary 
included);  aince  then,  the  exportationa  to  Russia  are  decreaaing»  and  Uioae  la 
Turkey  iftcr^asing.— "  Turkish  Oil  and  Ruaaian  Tallow,*'  p.  2^  (ll«piMito4 
from  TV  iV/>lio,  Nos.  XI.  and  XII.) 
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ijl  a  manufacturing  district,  with  a  view  to  his  return  to 
Pfirh'aroent,  on  the  Russian  interest. 

..We  soon,  however,  discovered  that  both  rumour  and  our 
oiy»  imagination  had  deceived  us.  We  had  not  perused  many 
pages  before  certain  familiar  sentiments  caught  our  attention. 
Thf  "  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor,"'  became  dimly  shadowed 
out --the  power,  the  liberality,  and  the  justice  of  the  Russiaa 
government,  grew,  as  it  were^  into  a  palpable  shape,  under 
the  graphic  pen  of  our  manufacturer — the  false,  but  subtle  and 
pcdished  periods  of  the  Muscovite  chancelleries  lent  a  meaning 
to^  th.9  page,  and  Ixigan  to  show  on  the  home-made  stqfF  of 
our  author,  *'  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encum- 
^^^l^eciog  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fertilize.''— :And . 
wlven  we  plosed  this  work,  and  found  that  amidst  all  its  con- 
tradictions— the  necessity  of  bepraising  the  Muscovite  g^veiri- 
ni^t  waspever  far  an  instant  lost  sight  of,  aud  that,  in  no 
less  than  seven  places,  we  believe,  the  author  denies  being  a 
Huasian  partisan,  we  felt  satisfied  that  we  knew  our  Russo- 
ImreatQ — we  no  longer  doubted  that  Russia — "  Carbonaro 
i[> ..Italy,  and  Absolutist  in  Spain*"  —  stood  before  us,  a 
"  Manchester  Manufacturer""  in  the  North  of  England. 

After  an  arrogant  ebullition  against  those  who  presume  to 
doubt  the  disinterestedness  of  Russia,  our  author  begs  to 
place  the  question  in  its  "  true  light.^  This  is  easily  done ; — • 
and  we  are  informed,  with  little  periphrasis,  that  the  civiliza- 
ti(Mi  and  happiness  of  the  Turkish  populations,  the  commercibl 
interests  of  England,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  ^^order*^ 
ill  Europe,  require  that  Constantinople  should  belong  to 
Rufiffla. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  this  proposition  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  but  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Russia  would 
encourage  the  principles  of  free  trade,  were  she  in  possession 
of  tliis  much-coveted  prize,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an 
extract  from  her  tariff* ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  to  the 


•  EXTRACT  FAOM  THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 


Attire— 4sdie»*  liMr^reM,  at  capt, 
bomwtt,  toquety  and  other  iiiailar 
onuments  •    pnhibiird- 


Bags — working,  or  ladies*  bags 

prokibiied, 
'*    linen  bags  of  all  sorts,  by  land 


VOL.  in. N®  VI.  (.  ^.  prohibHed. 
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recollection   of  our  readers,  the  attempt   recently   made  by 
that    power — in  defiance  of  the  express   provisions   of  the 
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Baskets — wicker,  straw,  and  all  other   I 

sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Berries — ^artificial,  threaded  on  strings 

prohibited, 
mounted  prohibited, 
worked    prohibited. 
Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes 

prohibited. 
Blankets  and  rugs,  sewn,  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 
Bones  of  animals,  scraped  prohibited, 
"  **  worked  prohibited. 

Books,  in  white  and  coloured  paper,  or 
albums     .  .    prohibited, 

*^    in  white  paper,  and  bound,   or 
other  sorts,  for  the  use  of  com- 
mercial people     .    prohibited. 
BooC»  and  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bootmaking  .    prohibited, 
Borax-^purified  and  refined 

prohibited. 
Boxes  and  chests  of  all  kinds,  also 
ladies'  furnished  work  boxes 

prohibited. 
Braces  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Bran  •  .    prohibited. 

Bread,  biscuits,  and  cracknells 

prohibited. 
"    Gingerbread,  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 
Bronze — works  in,  or  in  all  other 
mixed  metals,  gilded  or  not  gilded, 
as  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos, 
groups,  vases,  urns,  chandeliers, 
lustres,  and  all  other  articles  of 
that  description  .    prohibited. 

Brooms,  made   of  herbs,  or  of  the 
branches  of  trees         .    prohibited. 
Brushes,  of  bristles  .    prohibited, 

*'  shaving-brushes,  mounted  in  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  other  such 
ornaments  .    prohibited. 

Butter — by  land  and  by  sea  prohibited. 
Buttons  for  coats  and  for  waistcoats, 
metallic,  shell,  ivory,  thread,  silk, 
cotton,  and  all  other  sorts  of  but- 
tons •  •    prohibited. 


Cages — bird,  of  all  sorts,  empty 

pr<^ibited. 
Candles — tallow,  spermaceti,  and  wax 

prohibited. 
Caps — woven,  not  denominated 

prohibited. 

Carcases  for  works  of  modes — iron 

wire,  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  or 

thread  .  .    prohibited. 

Cases — pipe,  made  round,  or  of  gold, 

leather,  tresses,  and  all  otHer  sorts 

prohibited. 

Castoreum  •  •    prohibited. 

Chandeliers  of  all  sorts   .    prohibited. 

Chimes — in  seals,  snuff-boxes,    and 

other  articles  .    prohibitedm 

Chocolate  of  all  sorts       .    prohibited. 

Clasps  of  stoves  •    prohibited. 

Clocks  and  watches,    with    metallic 

ornaments,  in  marble,  alabaster, 

or  others  .    prohibited, 

"  "  in  pinchbeck, 

brass,  and  gilded,  and  plated 

prohibited, 
**    gilded  plates,  with  the  watches, 
or  separate  .    prohibited. 

Cocks  for  draught — all  sorts 

prohibited. 

Cocoa,  broken  and  in  pBXts  prohibited. 

Coffee — substitutes    for,    as     roots, 

grain,  and  other  rooted  substances 

proftibited. 
Colours — imported  in  wooden  boxes, 
with  ornaments,  also  in  tin  boxes, 
papier  m&ch6,  and  others 

prohibited. 

Copperas — purified         •    prohibited. 

Coral  —mounted  in  all  sorts  of  woriu 

and  grounds         .    prohibited. 

"    artificial,  mounted,    and  in  j^l 

sorts  of  work        .    prohibited. 

Cordage,  cables,  and  packthread,  of 

all  sorts;  of  hemp,  tarred  pr 

untarred  .    prohibited. 

"     tow  •  •    prohibited. 

Com — pearl  barley,  and  all  sorts  of 

meal  called  manna      .    prokibiiefL 
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treaty  of  Vienna — to  clofie  the  moutlis  of  the  Danube  against 
our  merchant  ships ;  an  attempt  which  was  defeated  only  by 
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Cutton  wicks,  of  cotton  or  half  cotton, 
and  hemp  or  flax         .     prohibited, 
Coitons — liandkerchiefs  of  half  cotton, 
m.ixed  with  flax  or  hemp 

prohibited, 
stuflji  and  other  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  half  cotton,  and 
hemp  or  flax,  embroidered 
with  white  designs,  dyed  with 
the  same  colour,  and  nankeens 
of  ail  sorts  .     prohibited. 

all  sorts  of  cotton  stufls  and  ar- 
ticles of  cotton  and  cotton, 
with  hemp  or  flax,  printed,  the 
fabric  of  the  ludi^  and  of  Eu- 
rope, calico  or  Indian  cotton, 
and  other  similar  articles  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited. 
ditto,  ditto,  striped,  plain,  spec- 
kled, and  with  designs,  borders, 
and  all  sorts  of  coloured  em- 
broidery, except  shawls  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  are  se- 
parately enumerated  prohibited. 
"  ditto,  ditto,  with  real  or  artificial 
gold  or  silver,  not  separately 
enumerated  .    prohibited. 

"    ditto,  ditto,  folded  or  doubled 

prohibited, 
"     handkerchiefs  and  shawls  of  cot- 
ton, mixed  with  flax,  or  hemp, 
or  printed  .    prohibited, 

"     borders  and    centres    of   hand- 
kerchiefs, printed 
''     all   tissoes  not    separately  enu- 
merated, with  fine  and  artificial 
gold  and  silver         prohibited. 
Crystal— rock,  mounted       prohibited. 
Curtains^  and   such   furniture,    of  all 
sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Decorations,  and  crosses  of  honour,  of 
aJl  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Diamonds  and  brilliants — mounted 

prohibited. 
Dolls  of  all  sorts  .         prohibtted. 


Down — of  all  sorts,  and  birds 

prohibited, 
Ecume  de  mer — worked  and  mounted . 

prohibited. 

Embroidery  and    needlework,  of  all 

sorts,  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  cotton, 

and  otlier  matters        .     prohibited. 

Emery  in  powder  .     profUbited. 

Enamel — works  in  .     prohibited. 

Engravings — framed       .    prohibited. 

Eyes — piles  .  ,     prohibited, 

Feic  of  rough    woollen    fleece,    and 

cloaks  of  felt  ^  prohibited' 

Flax — wicks  of  flax  thread  prohibited. 

Flax   bleached  liuen»  4ye4|  printed, 

plaited,  checked,  striped.  tj|ji- 

sued,  knitted,  and  embroioered 

prohibited. 

**    sail-cloth — Flemish  and  Ravena- 

ducks  .    prohibited. 

"     linen-cloth  made  of  flax,  or  half 

flax,  waxed  and  glazed 

prohibited. 
table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels 
of  flax,  white  or  coloured,  also 
in  tissues  mixed  with  cotton  or 
silk      .  .    prohibited. 

tapes  and  packthreads  of  flax 

prohibited. 
"    thread  buttons  for    shirts,  and 
other  linen  .    prohibited. 

thread  stockings,  nightcaps,  and 
gloves,  of  flax  or  hemp — fishing 
nets  .         .    prohibited. 

linen  of  all  sorts,  cut  or  hemmed, 
or  sewed,  except  that  belonging 
to  travellers  or  passengers 

prohibited* 
Frames  for  looking-glasses,  pictures, 
and  all  other  sorts  without  excep- 
tion .  .    prohibited. 
Fringes  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  and 
artificial,    of  silk,    cotton,    wool, 
thread ;  dso  half  silk,  and  all  other 
sorts             .  .    prohibited. 
Galvons  of  fine  and  artificial  gold  and 
silver               .  .    prohibited. 
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the  spirited  remonstrance  addressed  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  do^ 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  vessels,  to  the  government,  and  the 
decisive  language  of  Lord  Palmerston. 


Garnets — natural  and  artificial,  in  all 
sorts  of  works,  and  mounted 

prohibited* 
Ginfi^r — ground  and  rasped 

prohibited. 
Glats — worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 
Class  and  crystal  ware — viz.  vitrified 
in  masses,  or  in  tubes  for  cutting 

prohibited. 

Olass  and  crystal — the  same  mounted 

and  worked  .    prohibited. 

**    window-glass,  utensils  and  glass, 

and  works  •    prohibited. 

Gloves — chamois,  silk,  cotton,  &c. 

prohibited, 
Jldberdashery'—mz.  twist,  edging  for 
lace,  and  packthread  in  cotton- wool, 
and  mixed  with  these  matters 

prohibited, 
iialt — worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Harnett  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited, 

flats  ox  bonnets — felt,  fine  and  com- 
mon •  •    prohibited. 
**                <*      leather  and  varnished 
silk,  and  all  other  sorts  not 
separately  enumerated 

prohibited. 
"  "      wood  (chip)  and  those 

called  "  paiUe  de  riz" 

prohibited. 
Hides — prepared  of  all  sorts 

prohibited, 

**    salted,  not  prepared    prohibited. 

Honey  .  .    prohibited. 

'Hooks — fishing  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 

Horns  and  boofii — works  of  all  sorts 

not  denominated  prohibited. 

fforte'Cloths  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Horse-tails — prepared    .    prohibited. 

Indigo— in  powder  .    prohibited. 

Ink  of  all  sorts,  excepting  printing 

ink  .  .    prohibited. 

Isinglass — transparent   .    prohibited. 

Ivory — filed        .  .    prohibited. 


Ivory — worked,  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Ivory — burned  or  calcined  prohibiied. 
Lace — of  real  and  artificial  gold  and 
silver  .  .     prohibited. 

Lanterns — of  all  sorts  .  prohibited. 
Lapis  Lazuli — mounted  prohibited. 
Leather  for  boot  and  shoe-m&king 

prohibited. 
**    reins  for  horse  bits  or  bridles 

prohibited, 
*'    and  skins  of  all  sorts,  worked 

prohibited. 
Links  of  all  sorts  .     prohibited. 

L  ooking- glasses  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 
Lustres  of  all  sorts  .  prohibited, 
Marcaroni         .  .     prohibited. 

Malachites — mounted     .    prohibited. 
Marble,  worked   with    bronze,    and 
other  ornaments  .    prohibited, 

Mascasite    stone — in    brass    and 

mounted     .  .    prohibited. 

Masks  of  all  sorts  .    prohibited. 

Matches  for  ignition       .    prohibited. 
Mattresses  and  pillows,  feather  and 
down  .    prohibited. 

Mattresses — horn-hair  and  wool 

prohibited. 
Medicine- Chests — ^portable,     contain- 
ing remedies  for  domestic  nse 

prohibited, 

Metals — worked  of  all  sorts  prohibited- 

**    drawn  gold,  gold  wire,   blades, 

spangles,  and  all  plated  works 

prohibited, 
**  platina,  worked  •  prohibited, 
*'    silver  worked   of  all  sorts,  not 

otherwise  enumerated 

"    drawn  silver,  silver  wire,  flattened 

silver,  and  all  sorts  of  plated 

works      .  .    prohibited 

*'    copper,    table  utensils,  and  all 

kinds  of  copper  works,    not 

enumerated         •    prohibited. 

"    brass,  old,  broken  in  bars  and 

rolled  sheets        .    prohibited. 
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Mr.  Cobden,  in  advocating  the  possession  of  Constantinople; 
by  Russia,  sayfr— 

"  We  may  fairly  assume  that,  were  Russia  to  mim  upon  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
the  consequences  would  not  at  least  be  less  favourable  to  humanity  and  civUiza- 
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Metal  works,  of  all  sorts,  except  those 
denominated  with  "  instru- 
ments*' .  prohilnted. 
iron,  cast  in  sows  or  pigs,  and 
broken,  by  sea  .  prohibited* 
works  in  cast  iron,  by  sea 

prohibited, 
**    forged  in  bars  and  rods,  by  sea 

prohibited, 
**      in  plates  and  squares,  by 
sea  .    prohibited, 

works  forged,  viz.,  all  sorts  of 
utensils,  and  of  works  which 
are  forged,  without  being  filed 
or  polished,  as  anchors,  nailsj 
and  other  such  articles;  also 
iron  in  sheets,  and  all  sorts  of 
works  made  of  those  sheets, 
by  sea  .         .    prohibited. 

**  knives,  forks,  pincers,  snufifers, 
locks,  and  padlocks  prohibited, 
**  sword  blades,  sabre  and  poniard 
blades,  inlaid  or  not,  with 
gold  and  silver,  razors  and 
penknives,  with  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  mother- o* -pearl  handles, 
and  mounted  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  without;  also  guns, 
pistols,  and  other  fire  arms  not 
denominated,  with  or  without 
decoration,  or  chasing  in  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron 

prohibited. 

**    knives  and  forks,  with  plated  or 

gilded  handles     .    prohibiitd, 

**    steel  trinkets  .    prohibited. 

**    works,  in  iron  and  steel,  tinned 

prohibited. 
"    works  of  all  sorts,  in  iron  and 
steel  wire  .    prohibited. 

"    pewter  works  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 

**    lead,  worked,   viz.,  balls,  small 

shot,  sheets,  &c.  .    prohibited. 


Metal  metallic  mixture  of  metals,  as 
pinchbeck  and  others,  in  mass, 
ingots,  or  leaves,  and  worked 

prohibittd. 
Mills — cofifee  and  pepper  prohibited. 
Mirrors  and  looking-glasses 

prohibited^ 

Monies — bullion,  viz.,  the  berlinki, 

azelferi,     ditki,     half  florins, 

and  double  florins  of  Poland* 

(To  this  item  is   assimilated 

the  Turkish  paras) 

prohibited. 
**    Foreign  coin  of  all  sorts,  of  de- 
based value  •    prohibited. 
Mosaic — mounted  .    prtMbUe^ 
Mother-o'-pearl — worked  or  mounted 

proiubUed. 

Mushrooms  dry — not  included  with 

medical  drugs  .    prohibited 

Musk  •  .    prohibit^ 

Mustard  flour        •         .    prohibitiff. 

Notes  or  Assionats  of  the  Bamk 

OF  Russia  prohibiud. 

'*    of  the  Bank  of  Finland 

prohibited. 

Oil — hempseed  and  linseed  oil 

proJUbited. 
rapeseed  .  .  prohibited. 
prepared  oil  for  burning 

prohibit^4» 
aromatic  oil  of  all  sorts,  in 
polished  and  cut  flasks,  also  in 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  corks 
and  covers  metallic,  and  \n 
general  with  ornaments 

prohibited. 
Opiate  of  all  sorts  (a  paste  for  t])s 
teeth)  .  .    prohibii^tf. 

Paper — all  sheets  of  paper,  call^ 
carteblanches,  policies,  bills  of 
lading,  or  cognizances,  en- 
graved and  destined  for  such 
usages  •    prohibited. 
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Ihe  Guir  of  FinlariJ  a 
more  comrrted  intcnh» 


■<?xi¥|it  royal  piipcf  for 
.  dffniftning,  pfl))Cr  for  uac  of 
printing-offices,  »iid  polished 
jiasttbirard,  like  alntw,  co- 
loured, plntca,  and  gilded; 
IranapBrent  for  tracing  and 
playing  cards,  on  all  of  which 
apeciflc  duliea  are  charged) 

Paste— almond  •    pnMbilid. 

Peirls— worked  of  all  iorti,  and 

mounted  ■     prMMIed. 

••     false,  worked  and  mounted 

prokibilfd. 
Pens  ■    p-n*'*'"''- 

Pepper— wliiie  and  blacli,  pounded 

prohiblled. 
Pimento— ground  .    pr»*iW'e^- 

I'auv^ierillfie/alliorli  prohiUltd. 
ripen— mounted  ■     j-rohibittd. 

"     Facince,  Porcelain,  Meerchanm 
prohibited. 
PMerg  ■     prebiblltd. 

Pomlfr— odoriferotiB      .     prohibiled. 
"       gunpowder  .    prohibiled. 

Precious  stones — mounted  prohibiled. 
Prwerved  fruit  in  Mriip,  or  slewed, 
cherries  baked  and  not  sweet- 
ened, dry  preserves,  or  sweet- 
inpni<ioriill,»i'rii>,  sugar  plum*, 
■      jj|el^roo^f,.fc.  .    proiibiltd. 
Qililb      .   ,  .  .     prohibited. 

AiMw-ir^ttoh,  thread,  woollen,  and 
m^tcd  .  ■     prohibiled. 

Saddterg       "      .    '  -     prohibiled. 

Saltpetre— refined  .     prohibited. 

Serpentine  stonet — with  omamenta 

prohibilid. 
3H*  ■loiiij/beOrTi— Bluff",  not  trans- 
parent, of  silk,  and  »itk  mUed  with 
wool,  speckled  with  coloured  de- 
■iatia,  lisaue  woven  and  cmhroi* 
dered,  printed, with  lining  or  gum- 
med, tisaue  or  knitted  with  straw, 
and   Ihe  like    mailers,   tissue    or 


knitted  with  gold  and  silver,  Gne 
and  lalse  .  .    prohibitti. 

Silk — shawls  and  handkereliiefk  oT 
silk,  or  mixed  with  other  lIIBte^itd^ 
printed  ,  .    prokildled. 

"  handkerchief  of  all  aorta  not 
transparent  of  ailk,  and  mixed 
goods  .  .     prohibiled. 

"  ribbona  not  transparent,  lined  or 
gummed,  and  printed  .  prohibiled. 
"  ribbons  and  scarft,  of  honorary 
orders  .    prohibiled. 

"     silk,  tabIec]oths,napkini,towe1s, 
and  silk,  mixed  witb  wool,  cot- 
ion,  &C.  -    prohibited, 
surer — plated        ,  .    prohiiilrd. 
Skins — beavers,  otter,  martin,  sable, 
aea-cau,  sea-dogs,  wolves,  ara- 
calves,  and  all  others,  without 
exception  prohiiiled. 
"     or  furs,  worked  of  all  Boris,  into 
bags,  tippets,  &c,  &c 

prohibiled 

Snuff-boxes  of  all  sons  .    prohibited. 

Spirits — shrub       .        .    prehibiltd. 

"     liqueurs  —  except  those  classed 

with  medicinal  drugs 


.nily,  geneva 
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"    fermented,    mead,    and  chorry  ,■ 
wine  .    prMbUed.  : 

Starch— while,  and  white  miK«Lw>th  r 
indigo.  Prussian  blue,  smnit, 
and  other  colours,  roaposing  ' 
blue  mixed  starch     prohibilrd. 

Stockings  and  gwten,  of  chamois 
leather  .    prtbibitid. 

Succory  of  all  sorts  .     pnAibiled, 

Arfor- refined,  lumps,  and  sugar 
candy,  in  loaves,  pieces,  or 
crashed  .    prMhiud. 

Table  atnujli— delft  ware,  with  gold 
and  silver,  painted  with  bor- 
ders    and     basso-relievos    of 
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Voice  of  Hit  eunuch  and  the  elante,  andwUneas  nothing  but  deeds  i^  guilt  and  die- 
honour,  would  then  echo  the  footsteps  of  iravellers  and  the  voices  qf  men  qf  learnings 
or  behold  the  assemblage  of  high-souled  and  beautiful  women,  of  exalted  birth 
and  rare  accomplishments,  the  virtuous  companions  of  ambassadors,  tourists,  and 
mercluxnts,  from  all  (he  capitals  of  Europe,  We  may  fairly  and  reasonably 
assume  tbat  such  consequences  would  follow  the  conquest  of  Constantinople : 
and  can  any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  splendid  and  substantial  European  city 
would,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  spring  up,  in  the  place  of  those  huts  which  now 
constitute  the  capital  of  Turkey?  That  noble  public  buildings  would  arise, 
learned  societies  flourish,  and  the  arts  prosper  7 — that,  from  ita  natural  beauties 
and  advantages,  Constantinople  would  become  an  attractive  resort  for  civilized 
Europeans  ? — that  the  Christian  religion,  operating  instantly  upon  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  would  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  people  ? — that 
the  slave  market,  which  is  now  polluting  the  Ottoman  capital,  centuries  qfter  the. 
odious  trqffic  had  been  banished  from  the  soil  of  Christian  Europe,  would  be  abo- 
lished?— that  the  demoralizing  and  unnatural  law  of  polygamy,  under  which  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  creation  becomes  an  object  of  brutal  lust  and  an  article  of 
daily  traffic,  would  be  discountenanced  ? " 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  enough— even  at  the  hazard  of 
being  deemed  irrational  by  our  author — ^to  doubt  whether  all. 
these  changes  would  follow  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia ;    and   when  Mr.  Cobden  tells  us  that  the  "  lascf- 
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divers  colours;   painted    and 

glazed  of  all  sorts    prohibited. 

Table  utensils — porcelain  of  all  sorts 

prohibited. 


"    potters'  earth 

.    prohibited. 

"         "      wood 

.    prohibited. 

Tallow 

.    prohibited. 

Tapestry 

.    prohibited. 

Tea,  by  sea 

.    prohibited. 

Tea-boards 

.    prohibited. 

Teeth — fishes,  rasped  and  prepared 

prohibited. 
Tin — ^lacquered  or  varnished 

prohibited. 

"    worked  of  all  sorts      proldbited, 

Tooth-picka  of  all  sorts       prohibited. 

Torches — resinous  .    prohibited. 

Tortoise-shell,  worked  and  mounted 

prohibited. 

Toys,  for  children  .        .    prohibited. 

Trinkets — gold  and  silver,  with  or 

without  precious  stones  and 

pearls         .  .    prohibited. 

Vermicelli  .    prohibited. 


prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 


Vinegar  of  beer     . 
Wadding  of  all  sorts 
Wafers 

Waters-odoriferous 
Wax — bees*-wax  . 
„  sealing-wax 
Weights  and  scales  (except  for  me- 
dical uses)  .  prohibited. 
Wood— ezotio,  worked  •  prvUMterf. 
works  in  carpentry  of  all  kinds 

proksbUai. 

in  joinery    •    prohibited, 

in  turnery    •    prohibited. 

sculpture  and  engraving  in  wood 

prohibited. 

Woollens — tissues  of  silver  dust  colour, 

or  of  a  colour  deeper  than  sap 

green         .  .    prohibited. 

draperies  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited. 
cassimeres  of  all  kinds,  printed 

prohibited, 

carpets,  with  sewn  borders,  or 

printed        .        .    prohibited. 
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^^viousiMCB  of  the  faa^em  would  disappear  at  the  appearance 
■  **  of 'at  Christian  EnipresB,^  we  are  inclined  seriously  to  ask, 
-wheither  be  erer  heard  of  an  Empress  called  Catharine  11^  or 
that 

" In  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  Empress 

'*  Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  Sempstress*."  ' 

We  presume  not:  and  we  therefore  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  Sums  of  money  lavished  by  Catharine  on  her  fk^'ourites, 
pr  rather,  which  she  permitted  them  to  wrest  in  various  ways 
, .  Arom  the  poor  serfs,  her  subjects. 

:,  1  Rubles. 

^.,|      The  FIVE  Brothers    Orlof  received    in  lands,   palaces, 

,   ;         jewels,  plate,  and  money 17,000  000 

Vissensky,  two  months  in  favour   300,000 

Vassilschikof,  22  months  in  favour    1,110,000 

Prince  Potemkin,  a  fortune  estimated  at 50,000,000  . 

Zavodofsky,  18  months  a  favourite 1,380,000 

.  .,       Zoritch,  one  year 1,420,000 

'^^        Korzakof,  IG  months 920,000 

Lapskoii  iibout  fQur  years 3,260,000 

J    ,.   Yermolof,  16  months    ;.  550,000 

.  .  Momonof,  26  months 880,000 

Plato  Zoubof,  in  place  at  the  death  of  the  Empress     ....  2,700,000 

Valerian  Zoubof,  his  Brotfier 800,000 

Further,  an  annual  sum  of  250,000  roubles  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  favourite,  which,   for  a  term  of  34  years, 

makes    8,500,000 

Sum  total        88,820,000 


To  each  estate  were  attached  thousands  of  peasants  and  their 
&milied.     It  is  generally  computed  that  of  these  were  given 

to  the  family  of  Orlof 45,000 

'        To  Vassilschikof 7,000 

y         To  Zavodofsky 9,800 

,.  ,      ToKonakof    4,000 

To  Yermolof    , 3,000 

fTotal  of  Serfs        68,800 
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Is  this  a  prototype  of  the  "  Christian  Empress,^  who,  acoofd- 

^  !ng  to  Mr.  Cobden,  is  to  attract  to  her  Court  "  high-souled 

'  ^*  ^nd  beautiful  women,  of  exalted  birth  and  rare  accomplish- 


*  Lord  Byron.  f  Russian  History'! 
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*^  mentfl^  the  virtuous  ccmpanions  of  ombasaadors,  tourists, 
<^aiid  mercbants^  from  all  the  capkalaof  £tm>pe?^  Or,  did 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  ever  ivithess  a  deed  of  guilt  and 

dishonour  more  foul  than  this  ? 

"After  he"  (Peter  III.)  "had  been  at  Ropscha  six  days,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  persons  besides  the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  Alexius  Orlof,  accompanied  by  Teplof, 
came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy  deliverance,  and  askad  permis- 
sion to  dine  with  him.  While  the  officer  amused  the  caar  with  some  trifling 
discourse,  his  chief  filled  the  wine-glasses,  which  are  usually  brought  in  the 
northern  countries  before  dinner,  and  poured  a  poisonous  mixture  into  that 
which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The  czar,  without  distrust,  swallowed  the 
potion ;  on  which  he  was  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains ;  and  on  his 
being  offered  a  second  glass,  on  pretence  of  its  giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it, 
with  reproaches  on  him  that  offered  it.  Being  pressed  to  take  another  glass, 
when  he  called  for  milk,  a  French  valet  de  chambre  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him,  ran  in ;  and  throwing  himself  into  his  arms,  he  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
'  It  was  not  enough  then  to  prevent  me  from  reigpiing  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive 
'  me  of  the  crown  of  Russia !  I  must  also  be  put  to  death.*  The  valet  de 
chambre  interceded  in  his  behalf;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratinsky,  who  commanded  the  guard,  entered ;  Orlo( 
who,  in  a  struggle  had  thrown  down  the  emperor,  was  pressing  upon  his  breast 
with  both  his  knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  In  this 
situation  the  two  other  assassins  threw  a  napkin  with  a  running  knot  round  his 
neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suffocation,  July  17th,  just  one  week  after 
the  revolution.  These  particulars  are  confirmed  by  the  account  of  one  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  who  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
present  on  the  occasion*." 

Nobody,  we  believe,  has  attempted  to  place  the  social  and 
political  attributes  of  Turkey  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
more  civilized  communities  of  Europe ;  but  we  question  her 
inferiority  to  Russia.  It  is  true  that  Turkey  possesses  no 
representative  legislature — would  Russia  give  her  one?  It 
is  true  that  Turkey  does  possess  municipalities  which  may 
at  some  future  day  be  made  the  basis  of  free  governmental 
institutions.  Would  Russia  permit  those  municipalities  to 
exist,  and  the  Turks  to  proceed  with  their  internal  reforms  .'*— 
Let  the  "Organic  Statute^  of  Poland  and  the  "Warsaw 
Speech^  answer. 

But  Mr.  Cobden  pathetically  laments  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  with  reference  to  the  comparative  importance  of  our 

*  Russian  History. 
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trade  to  these  rival  countries ;  and  having  carefully  looked 
into  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  Coimnercial  Dictionary,  for  the  words 
*'  Russia^  and  "  Turkey,*"  he  presents  us  with  the  following 
results  of  his  researches : — 


Exports  to  Rnnla.               1              Exports  to  Turkej. 

A.D.                       £, 
1700 60,000 

A.D.                       £. 

1700 220,000 

1750 1'35.000 

1750, 100,000 

1790 400,000 

1790, 120,000 

1800 ]65.000 

1800, 1,800,000 

1820, 2,300,000 

1820 800.000 

Why  did  Mr.  Cobden  pause  in  his  interesting  inquiries  at 
the  year  1880  ?  We  are  now  in  the  year  1836.  Why  did  he 
not  tell  us  the  condition  of  this  trade  during  the  intervening 
time.^  He  would  scarcely  regulate  his  own  dealings  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  state  of  the  market  in  1820,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  his  readers  to  base  their  opinions  now,  upon  a 
state  of  things  which  existed  sixteen  years  ago.  We  have 
carried  our  inquiries  down  to  a  later  period,  and  the  following 
table  will  in  some  degree,  we  hope,  supply  the  hialus  left  by 
Mr.  Cobden. 
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By  this  table,  it  appears  that  our  exports  to  Russia  had 
fallen  ofF  from  2,300,000/.  in  1820,  (Mr.  Cobden's  vaniahi^ 
point)  to  1,382,300/.  in  1834— showing  a  decrease  of  917,700/^ 
Whereas  our  exports  to  Turkey,  which  amounted  to  800,0002. 
in  1820,  reached  the  sum  of  1,207,941/.  in  1834 — lowing  ai» 
increase  of  407,941/.     In  addition  to  these  facts 


**  Turkey  is  a  country  having  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  still  remaining, 
and  a  territory  of  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  under  the  happiest 
climate,  possessed  of  the  richest  soil,  raising  every  variety  of  produce,  lutving 
unrivalled  facilities  of  transport,  abounding  in  forests  and  mines,  opening  tmnK- 
merahle  communications  with  countries  farther  to  the  east,  with  all  which  omr  trt^. 
is  carried  on  in  English  bottoms;  where  labour  is  cheap,  where  industry  is 
unshackled,  and  commerce  is  free ;  where  our  goods  command  every  market,  where 
government  and  consumers  alike  desire  their  introduction*." 

Would  Russia  allow  this  state  of  commerce  to  continue.^ 
—Consult  the  Russian  tariff. 

Whether  the  occupation  of  Turkey  by  Russia  would  be 
favourable  to  humanity  and  ciyilization,  is  a  question  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  dispose  of  before  we  conclude  tli^se 
remai4cs.  But  as  Mr.  Cobden  speculates  upon  the  oonse- 
(^uefices  which  would  ensue,  if  Russia  were  "  io  sehttT  Con- 
stantinople, we  will,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  Muscovite  vocabulary.  It  is 
now  about  half  a  century  since  it  appeared  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  that  it  would  be  favourable  to 
civilization  and  humanity,  if  Russia  were  ^<  to  seize^  the 
Krimea,  and  become  possessed  of  a  convenient  port  on  the* 
Black  Sea.  Russian  gold,  therefore,  was  lavished,  and  Rus- 
sian intrigue  was  set  in  full  operation  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able object,  till  at  last  it  was  effected  in  the  following  chanKV 
teristic  manner : 

**  A  Turkish  pacha  had  occupied  the  island  of  Taman,  on  the  opposite  iidft 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  the  Russians  succeeded  in  persuading  Schib; 
ghin  Geray  (the  khan  of  the  Kriuiea)  to  demand  its  evacuation.  The  iecM 
Turk  put  the  xneuenger  to  deaths  and  Ituasia  called  loudly. for  vengeance.  The 
khan,  irritated  by  this  barbarous  insult,  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  hia  finend% 
to  e&iruft  to  them  the  pi^nishment  of  the  pacha ;  and  a  Russian  army  entered  tiiB 
Krimea,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Ottomans  from  the  opposite  island ;  hm 
when  it  had  penetrated  to  the  coast,  it  suddenly  fell  back,  occupied  the  vbole 
peninaulav  seized  (Mr.  Cobden's  (?)  word)  by  stratagem  or  force  all  the  atnmg 
holds,  andf  at  the  point  q/*  the  bayen$t,  forced  the  Imans  and  the  people  io  kdu  /M 
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oMtk  Iff  mihgUtfice  to  t^e  Enpresg,  Specious  pronriBoai  of  advancement  Were  held 
out,  but  the  Tftrtara  nevertheless  prepared  to  resist,  aa4  Field^Marsbal  Pot^m^i 
kin,;  inforoved  of  their  intention,  ordered  the  prjncipsl  persons  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  officer  to  whom  this  command  was  first  addressed  indignantly  refused 
toexecnleft;  but  General  Paul  Potemkin,  a  relation  of  the  Field-Manhal; 
wasajBoreubsequioafiinstrument^  andTBiBTT  tbousanp  Ta&tars,  ofeitMEn 
SEX  and  every  aqb,  were  slauohtered  in  cold  blood.  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  did  Russia  win  the  Krimea  *  !  *' 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  would  Russia  seize  Coa- 
stantinople.  But  Mr.  Cobden  says,  that  a  government  which 
thirsts  for  the  spoil  of  kingdoms,  and  does  not  disdain  to  rob 
an  individual,  would  introduce  civilization  and  morality' 
amongst  the  Turks !  Morality  and  civilization  introduqe4  by 
profligacy,  massacre,  and  the  knout! 

We  now,  however,  turn,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  "  ftom  the  .W)il 
*^  of  barbarism  and  the  crescent  to  a  country  whose  iob^bir 
<<  tants  participate  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  JSuro- 
"  pean  civilization.'' — ^We  turn  to  Muscovy.  .   t 

Russia,  according  to  our  author,  is  a  great  and  extensive 
empire — but  the  extent  of  her  territory  is  a  cause  of  weakness^ 
not  a  source  of  strength. — The  following  extract  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  person,  who  had  travelled  ov^. 
the  ground  which  he  describes,  and  we  give  it  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  some  portions  of  this  pamphletii 
are  written.  , 

**  If  we  pass  to  northern  Rus8is«  we  find  the  Samoiedes,  a  people  endiiring» 
nearly  six  months  of  perpetual  night,  and  enjoying,  in  requital^  a  day  of  tw^ 
months ;  with  them,  corn  is  sown,  ripened,  and  reaped,  in  sixty  days.  In  th^ 
gorerhments  of  Wologda,  Archangel,  and  OIonet2  (for  even  in  this  almosi 
tirtinhabitable  region  man  has  established  his  ministerial  arrangemetfts  anff 
pdUtical  divisions),  the  climate  is  of  such  a  nature  that  human  industry  con 
hardly  contend  against  the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour 
enables  the  husbandman  scarcely  to  protract  a  painful  and  sometimes  precarious 
existence.  Trees  disappear  on  the  sterile  plains — the  plants  are  stunted^<;orn 
withers — the  marshy  meadows  are  covered  with  rushes  and  mosses-^and  the 
whole  of  vegetable  nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

**  Over  these  desolate  wastes,  a  traveller  might  journey  five  hundred  miles,  ani 
not  encounter  one  solitary  human  habitation.  The  government  or  province  of 
Orenburg,  is  larger  than  the  entire  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  yet  contains  only  a 
population  of  one  million  souls  I 

'*  There  are,  however,  vast  districts — as,  for  example,  the  whole  of  Litll* 
Rassia,  and  the  Ukraine — of  fertile  territory,  equal  in  riohness  to  any  part  of 
Europe;  and  it  baa  been  estimated  that  Russia  contains  more  than  750,000 

*  Progreti  cf  Ruuia  in  the  Basif  p.  39. 
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gqmrt  ttiiles  of  land,  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to  the  best  portions  of  G«nnaoy, 
and  upon  which  a  population  of  two  hundred  oiilllous  of  people  might  find  s«b- 
sistence.  Heret  thenf  is  the  field  upon  which  the  energies  of  the  government  antf  the 
industry  of  its  subjects  should  be,  for  the  next  century y  exclusively  devoted i  ami  if 
the  best  interests  of  Russia  were  understood — or  if  its  government  would  attaiu  to 
that  actual  power  which  ignorant  writers  proclaim  for  it  in  the  possession  (^boundless 
tbastes  and  impenetrable  forests — she  sliould  cease  the  wars  of  the  sword,  and  begin 
the  battle  with  the  wilderness^  by  constructing  railroads,  building  bridges,  deepenimg 
rivers;  by  fostering  the  accumulation  of  capital,  tlte  growth  ofcitieSf  and  the  istcreate 
of  civilization  and  freedom.  These  are  the  only  sources  of  power  and  wealth  tm  tfn 
age  of  improvement ;  and  until  Russia,  like  America,  draws  from  her  plains 
mountains,  and  rivers,  those  resources  which  can  be  developed  only  by  patient 
labour — vain  are  her  boasts  of  geographical  extent  As  well  might  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  vaunt  of  their  unexplored  possessions  west  of  the 
Kooky  Mountains,  or  England  plume  herself  upon  the  desert  tracts  of  Ncsw 
Holland."— (p.  6.) 

Mr.  Cobden  also  informs  us,  that  the  same  law  applies  to 
communities  as  to  physics — ^in  proportion  as  you  condense  you 
strengthen,  and  as  you  draw  out,  you  weaken  bodie^ — the  wa)', 
therefore,  to  weaken  Russia,  is  to  permit  Ker  to  talce  possession 
of  Constantinople.  No  reasoning  can  be  more  logical,  and  no 
illustration  more  felicitous.  But  we  have  quoted  at  p.  464,  a 
glowing  description  of  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia, — ^how  the  arts 
would  flourish,  how  commerce  and  industry  would  thrive^  and 
morality  and  civilization  become  generally  diffused — and  yre 
are  here  told  that  the  "  accumulation  of  capital,  the  growth  gf 
^  cities,  and  the  increase  of  civilization  and  freedom,  are  tbe 
^  only  sources  of  power  and  wealth  in  an  age  of  impro\^ 
^^  ment.^  Now,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  all  Mr.  Cobden^^ 
prophecies  would  be  realized,  what,  we  beg  to  ask,  woidd 
become  of  his  theory  of  condensation,  as  a  means  of  strengthen 
ing,  and  of  extension,  as  a  means  of  weakening  states  ?  , . 

Again  (at  p.  7)  we  find  Mr.  Cobden  statingi  that,  . , 

"  Much  as  may  with  truth  be  alleged  against  the  lust  for  aggrandizonent  ,wit|i 
which  Russian  counsels  have  been  actuated,  yet,  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find  thi^ 
it  99  by  ike  lire  nf  inprovement — the  security  given,  by  taws,  to  tffe  atuf  property—' 
butf  above  all,  owing  to  tht  encouragement  afforded  <•  commerce— ^^that  thiw  tm^bm 
has,  more  than  by  conquest,  been  brought  forth  from  her  frozen  regions  tQ.hMd^ 
first  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe"  . .    , 

And  (at  p.  9)  we  are  told,  that  ......  ,.,o..l 

^  If  we  were  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  opposite  careers  of  aggE^idiatai^^ii^tp 
«rhich  we  can  only  thus  hastily  glance — o(  England,  pursuing  the  march  ot 
unprovcmenc  within  th«  area  uf  four  of  her  counti^,  by  explori^ig  the  r^ 
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of  her  mines,  by  constructing  canals,  docks,  and  railroads,  by  her  mechanical 
)hventi6ns,  and  by  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  her  manufactures  in  adapting 
their  fkbrics  to  meet  the  varying  wants  and  tastes  of  every  habitable  latitude  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  arid  of  Russia,  adhering  to  her  policy  of  territorial  conquest,  by 
despoiling  of  provinces  the  empires  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Sweden,  by  subjugating  in 
unwilling  bondage  the  natives  of  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  by  seizing  with  robber 
hand  the  soil  of  Poland: — if  we  were  to  trace  these  opposite  careers  of  aggrandize- 
ment, what  should  we  find  to  be  the  relative  consequences  to  these  two  empires  7 
England,  with  her  steam-engine  and  spinning  frame,  has  erected  the  standard  of 
improvement,  around  which  every  nation  of  the  world  has  already  prepared  to 
rally;  she  has,  by  the  magic  of  her  machinery,  united  for  ever  two  remote 
hemispheres  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  by  placing  Europe  and  America  in  absolute 
and  inextricable  dependence  on  each  other ;  England's  industrious  dasaqs, 
through  the  energy  of  their  commercial  enterprise,  are,  at  this  moment,  influ- 
encing the  civilization  of  the  whole  world,  by  stimulating  the  labour,  exciting  Uic 
curiosity,  and  promoting  the  taste  for  refinement  of  barbarous  conmiunitics^  ai^d, 
above  all,  by  acquiring  and  teaching  to  surrounding  nations,  the  beneficent 
attachment  to  peace.  Such  are  the  moral  efiects  of  improvement  in  Britain, 
against  which  Russia  can  opppte  ewmparatively  lUtle,  bui  the  example  tf  viotinoe,  to 
which  humanity  points  as  a  beacon  to  u>am  society  from  eviL" 

Mr.  Cobden  abounds  in  these  contradictions,  and  it  would 
exhaust  our  space,  and  the  patience  of  our  readers,  to  point 
out  all  the  inconsistencies  which  justify,  we  conceive,  the 
doubt  we  have  expressed  of  this  pamphlet  being  the  pro- 
duction of  one  person. 

Our  manufacturer,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  country,  about  which  he  writes. 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  in  Russia  there  are  50  millions  of 
Slaves  by  law,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  population 
are  slaves  by  a  will  above  the  law — the  will  of  the  Czar? 
Has  he  ever  heard  that  each  of  these  50  millions  of  serfs  may  be 
bought  and  aold^  that  if  one  were  to  fly  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
master,  that  master  might  claim  him  as  his  praperty^  and  that 
the  person  who  should  give  shelter  to  the  fugitive  would  incur 
the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine.^  Has  he  ever  heard  that  this 
Government,  which  is  to  introduce  civilization  and  morality 
into  other  states,  has  invented  something  more  cruel  and  de- 
basing than  even  slavery  itself,  in  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies,  where  the  serfs  of  the  cnnm  are  not  only  slaves 
themselves,  but  are  trained  to  become  the  instruments  of 
inflicting  slavery  on  others?  Here  men  and  women  are 
brought  together  and  married  by  drawing  lots,  and  their 
progeny,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is,  like  themselves,  at  the  di»- 
ppsal .  of  the  Government.    Here  all  the  kindlier  links  which 
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bind  man  to  man  are  rudely  rent  asunder, — ^paternal  affection 
and  filial  love  are  stifled,  as  feelings  opposed  to  a  system, 
which  seeks  to  root  out  all  the  nobler  attributes  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  degrade  man  to  the  condition  of  the  brute 
creation — the  "  strong  muscle  and  the  pliant  wilP  are 
sedulously  cultivated,  ignorance  is  cherished,  and  knowledge 
denounced  as  treasonable  to  the  Emperor.  Against  these 
barbarisms,  the  instinct  of  manhood,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed,  frequently  revolts;  and  sanguinary  contests  take 
place  between  the  military  colonists  and  their  oppressors, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  at  concealment  made  by 
the  Russian  Government,  are  known  to  the  world,  and  ought 
to  be  known  to  a  "  Manchester  Manufacturer,^  who  writes  so 
authoritatively  of  the  "  love  of  improvement,  and  the  security 
"  given  by  law  to  life  and  property,"  under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  with 
an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  and  which  we 
have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  contains  many 
highly  interesting  details  on  the  government  and  internal  con- 
dition of  Russia,  and  the  Autlior,  who  is  not  unknown  to  us, 
has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  gaining  information. 

"  The  chief  abuses  in  the  Russian  executive  are  the  following  : — 

"  The  arbitrary  and  oppressive  demands  of  government  in  all  that  regards  the 
numerous  taxes ;  which  taxes  are  disproportionate  to  and  iai  beyond  the  means 
of  the  people. 

**  The  mode  of  the  collection  of  these  taxes. 

"  The  mode  of  recruiting  the  army*,  which  includes,  not  merely  the  pro- 
yiding  the  recruits  demanded  from  each  parish ;  but  al§o  their  equipment  and 
other  attendant  expenses,  for  which  the  public  officers  often  extort  enormous 
sums.  On  account  of  the  frequent  wars  and  great  mortality  of  the  Russian 
armies,  these  recruitings  take  place  very  frequently. 

*  "  When  the  time  arrives  for  levying  recruits  in  Russia,  the  peasants,  that 
they  may  avoid  being  chosen,  flee  to  the  woods,  where  they  remain  for  some 
weeks.  In  order  to  unfit  themselves  for  service,  they  often  cut  off  their  flng€rt» 
put  out  their  eyes,  and  draw  their  teeth, — so  great  is  their  horror  of  the  twenty* 
five  years'  cruel  tyranny  to  which  they  would  be  exposed.  The  number  of  the 
cases  of  this  kind  of  mutilation  having  become  alarming,  the  government  has 
resorted  to  very  severe  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  All  those  who  are  proved 
to  have  voluntarily  maimed  themselves  arc  sentenced  to  banishment  into  Liberia, 
and  this  severity  has  also  led  to  numerous  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of 
government.  Tliey  report  accidental  injuries  as  designed,  unless  they  are  bribed 
to  sHence." 
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"  The  complete  absence  of  any  sound  regulations  fur  the  internal  administra* 
tion  of  the  country. 

"  The  systematic  corruption  and  cupidity  of  all  in  public  employments,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest 

**  The  exorbitant  and  incredible  abuse  and  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  military  authorities,  both  when  the  troops  are  on  march  and  when  they  are 
in  quarters. 

**  One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the 
public  servants,  is  the  small  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  govemment, 
and  the  consequent  extortion  from  the  people  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  civil  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  do  not  exceed  sixty  or 
seventy  paper  roubles  per  annum,  equal  to  from  2/.  10«.  to  %l,  sterling.  In 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  those  holding  public  employments  are  proportionally 
better  paid,  there  are  clerks  attached  to  different  departments  who  do  not  receive 
above  200  paper  roubles,  that  is,  about  8^  per  annum.  Tlie  senators,  who  in 
some  respects  act  as  peers,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  individuals  of  much 
merit,  since  none  but  privy  councillors,  admirals,  and  lieutenant-generals  are 
appointed  senators, — these  senators,  then,  only  receive  6000  paper  roubles,  or 
about  240/.  per  annum  ;  and  yet  they  are  obliged  to  display  all  the  pomp  of  high 
dignitaries,  and  to  reside  in  the  capital,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  live  in  such  a  style ;  even  these  senators,  together  with 
the  superintendents  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  heads  of  different  offices,  &r. 
&c.  are  compelled  to  resort  to  those  immoral  means  of  gain,  which  prevail  in 
St.  Petersburgh,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  tolerance  of  the  government.  The 
course  adopted  is  rather  at  variance  with  our  notions.  The  subordinate  agents^ 
for  their  mere  existence  and  the  support  of  their  families,  are  allowed  to  pillage 
and  extort  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  These  subordinates,  are  then 
compelled  to  yield  a  share  of  their  evil  gains  to  the  men  in  higher  office,  that  they 
in  their  turn  may  be  enabled  to  indulge  in  profusion.  It  is  almost  generally 
admitted,  that,  in  order  to  obtaiil  a  public  situation,  not  only  must  a  certain 
sum  be  paid  to  (he  minister  or  governor  of  the  province,  but  in  most  cases  the 
person  who  obtains  the  office  comes  under  an  obligation  to  make  an  annual 
payment  to  his  superior,  which  is  usually  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  his  stated 
salary.  Tliis  iniquitous  system  has  reached  its  full  development  As  a  result 
of  it,  such  proceedings  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe  are  of  daily  occurrence 

in  Russia.     ' 

"  The  officers  of  the  crown,  having  ascertained  that  a  man  is  rich,  resolve  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  legal  exaction.  They  then  devise  some  such  plan  as  the 
following.  One  of  their  number,  holding  the  office  of  Observer  of  the  execution  of 
the  law,  in  Russian  called  Procuror  or  Straptchy,  brings  some  kind  of  accusation 
against  the  unfortunate  individual.  It  is  not  required  that  the  public  accu;$er 
should  establish  his  charge.  On  the  contrary,  in  Russia,  it  is  tlie  accused  who 
must  prove  his  innocence.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
demand  a  commission  of  inquiry  (Sledstvennaya  Komiss^a),  and  of  course  to  pay 
all  the  members  of  this  commission,  as  well  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  process. 
Such  cases  are  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  expenses  become  enormous. 
Under  his  embarrassment,  the  accused  is  almost  sure  of  finding  a  friend  among 
the  colleagues  of  the  accuser.  Tliis  disinterested  person  is  charmed  with  the 
opportunity  of  offering  his  services  in  an  affair  of  this  nature ;  for  he  has  a 
iieculiar  pleasure  in  reconciling  litigants  by  an  amicable  arrangement     He 
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kindly  points  out  the  consequences  of  delay ;  the  great  and  certain  expense;  and 
the  danger  of  a  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  innocence.  The  matter  is  ended  by  a 
regular  bargain,  in  which  the  one  party  gives  as  little,  and  the  other  takes  as 
much,  as  possible.  Having  thus  bought  off  the  inflexible  Protector  of  the  Law, 
and  rewarded  his  friendly  mediator,  the  menaced  criminal  feels  delighted  at  his 
escape  from  their  clutches,  and  the  worthy  functionaries  applaud  themselves  on 
the  success  of  their  scheme. 

*'  The  army  is  neither  better  paid  nor  better  regulated  than  the  civil  service. 
A  comet  receives  only  450  paper  roubles  per  annum,  that  is  to  say,  18/. ;  a 
captain,  somewhat  more  than  700  roubles,  or  28/. ;  a  colonel,  1000  roubles  as 
pay,  and  nearly  2000  roubles  as  allowances,  together  not  more  than  3000  paper 
roubles  per  annum,  or  120L  A  common  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  the  line^ 
receives  3  paper  roubles  and  40  kopecks  (2«.  lOd.)  every  four  months  (tret),  (if 
in  the  Guards  or  Grenadiers  a  trifle  more,)  the  whole  of  which  usually  remains 
in  the  hands  of  his  officers*.  It  is  true,  that  besides  this  pittance  in  money,  the 
soldier  ought  to  receive  rations  of  bread  and  rice  Krupy) ;  but  these  rations  he 
never  even  sees.  They  are  withheld  to  enrich  the  captains  and  lieutenant-colonels, 
and  the  soldier  must  get  his  nourishment  elsewhere.  The  troops  throughout 
Russia,  whether  in  cantonments  or  in  garrison,  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  are  always  lodged  with  the  inhabitants.  Although  the  government 
regulations  require  the  inhabitants  only  to  lodge  the  soldier,  he  being  supposed 
to  provide  himself  with  food,  yet  in  reality  they  must  feed  as  well  as  lodge  him ; 
for  the  soldier  never  receives  from  his  officers  either  pay  or  provisions,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  the  one  or  the  other  would  draw  on  them  still 
greater  exactions.  Wherever,  therefore,  soldiers  are  quartered,  the  inhabitants 
submit  also  to  maintain  them.  It  is  the  same  when  the  troops  are  on  the  march : 
and  then  the  peasants  are  besides  obliged  to  supply,  without  remuneration,  as 
many  horses  and  carts  as  are  required  for  the  transport  of  the  baggage  of  each 
regiment,  or  as  any  corporal  thinks  fit  to  demand.  These  doings  are  always 
accompanied  with  extortion,  and  often  with  violence.  Horses  are  seized  in  the 
fields,  and  the  hapless  villagers  are  flogged  unmercifully  if  they  offer  the  least 
remonstrance  or  opposition. 

"  No  one  who  has  not  visited  Russia,  can  possibly  form  a  conception  of  the 
gross  and  violent  treatment  of  the  peasantry  by  every  holder  of  a  public  situa- 
tion. If  a  man  wears  a  red  collar  to  his  coat — if  he  has  a  double-headed  eagle 
or  the  name  of  the  emperor  stamped  on  his  buttons — he  has  a  right  to  tyrannize 
with  impunity  over  all  the  postilions  and  waiters,  and  over  the  villagers  and 
Jewsf.  But  great  as  are  the  sufferings  of  the  serfs,  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  authority  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 


•  "  When  the  troops  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,'  they  receive  their 
pay  in  silver,  which  is  3|  times  more  valuable.  3f  roubles  in  paper  is  equal  to 
a  silver  rouble  It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  Emperors  endeavour  to 
give  their  army  a  love  for  foreign  and  offensive  wars. 

t  "  To  exemplify  what  has  been  said  in  the  text,  we  shall  here  relate  a  fact. 

•*  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  travelling  toward  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1829, 
immediately  after  the  Turkish  war.  The  military  were  passing  in  all  directions, 
and  many  scenes  occurred  to  rouse  his  indignation  ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  one  he  witnessed  on  the  road  between  Vitebsk  and  Pskow.    Stopping  at  the 
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circumstances  of  those  agents  themselves,  or  those  of  the  citizens,  or  even  of  the 
nobles,  are  much  better.  In  Russia,  whoever  is  suspected  or  informed  against 
is  seized  and  imprisoned,  without  distinction  of  rank,  of  age,  or  of  sex ;  and 
without  even  the  semblance  of  legal  procedure. 

"  An  opinion  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  the  Russian  nation  is 
impressed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  attachment  for  the  person  of  their  Empe- 
ror. The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  is  easily  understood,  when  we  consideri 
first,  that  the  duty  of  such  an  attachment  is  anxiously  inculcated,  and  its  undis- 
puted existence  firmly  maintained,  by  the  Czar  himself,  and  by  all  h\&  faithful 
organs;  and  then,  secondly,  that  it  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  Autocrats  always  to 
proclaim  themselves  the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  paternal,  and  the  most 
beloved  by  all  their  subjects,  Russians,  Poles,  Circassians,  &c.,  in  short,  by  all 
the  world.  But  the  love  and  attachment  created  by  ukases  and  the  knout,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  sincere*  ;  nor  are  they  proved  to  be  so,  by  requi- 
ring that  every  thing  that  is  printed  shall  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  censors ; 
and  by  prefixing  to  all  hooka  the  Emperor's  name  in  large  capitals,  surrounded 
with  the  most  endearing  epithets  I  And  yet  this  is  the  main  foundation  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  inexpressible  fondness  of  the  Russians  for  their  Autocrats. 
Besides,  if  the  Russian  people  entertained  for  their  Czars  so  violent  a  love  as  is 
pretended — since  in  Russia  the  Czar  is  the  personification  of  the  government — 
they  must,  as  a  consequence,  love  their  government  also ;  but  such  an  assertion 
the  mercenary  panegyrists  of  the  Czar  or  of  his  government  have  never  ha- 
zardedf." 


post-house  to  change  horses,  he  saw  an  elegant  carriage,  firom  which  the  horses 
had  just  been  taken.  In  a  few  minutes  a  kibitka  drove  up;  an  inferior  sort  of 
carriage  peculiar  to  Russia.  He  soon  found  the  kibitka  belonged  to  the  party 
in  the  first  carriage :  it  was  crammed  with  their  luggage.  Scarcely  had  the  ki- 
bitka arrived,  when  a  man,  of  an  appearance  decidedly  military,  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  called  for  the  kibitka's  postilion.  '  What  means  this  behaviour?* 
he  said,  *  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour;  what  has  kept  you  so  long  V — *  My 
lord,'  replied  the  postilion,  *  the  carriage  is  extremely  heavy,  the  roads  are  very 
bad,  and  the  horses  could  not  come  fMter.' — *  Indeed,'  rejoined  the  interroga- 
tor, *  you  have  always  some  excuse.  I  know  you,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  loiter 
when  you  ought  to  follow  close  behind  my  carriage. — Tell  my  servants  to  bring 
here  their  whips.'  Instantly  the  postilion  was  stripped,  and  horribly  fiogged.  In 
vain  he  cried  out  for  mercy,  pointing  to  his  wearied  horses,  whose  exhausted 
state  abundantly  proved  his  innocence.  The  ruthless  man  stood  by  the  whole 
time,  taking  no  notice  of  his  victim  but  by  the  most  scornful  epithets.  Having 
thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  postilion,  the  tyrant  directed  the 
chastisement  of  fifty  lashes  on  his  own  servant,  who  had  charge  of  the  kibitka, 
because  he  had  not  made  the  postilion  do  his  duty.  After  this  execution  of  sum- 
mary justice,  he  ordered  his  horses  to  be  put  to,  and  went  off.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  then  left  his  carriage,  and  asked  the  dame  of  this  fine  gentleman,  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  publishing  it  to  the  world,  '  Ah !'  said  the  postmaster,  '  he 
is  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor:  that  was  Lieutenant-General  Chrapowicki.' " 

*  **  There  is  assuredly  no  country  where  so  many  monarchs  have  come  to  a 
violent  end  as  in  Russia." — See  the  History  of  Russia. 

t  The   People  rf  Russia  and  the  Policy  of  England,  pp.  19 — 28. 
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In  the  debate  on  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  last  April,  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Roebuck — 

"  It  is  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  on  which  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  any 
man  a  defence,  apologfy,  or  excuse,  for  the  most  flagitious  act  that  has  stained 
the  annals  of  modern  times — the  partition  of  Poland.  1  had  believed  that  that 
nefarious  proceeding  had  met  with  the  just  and  universal  reprobation  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  I  have  heard  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England  become  the  defender  of  that  measure,  in  a  place 
where  it  certainly  never  found  a  defender  before." 

Since  Mr.  Fergusson  expressed  this  opinion,  Mr.  Roebuck 
has  ceased  to  stand  in  a  position  of  painful  singularity. — Mr. 
Cobden  has  appeared  (notwithstanding  his  uncandid  disavowal) 
as  tlie  defender  and  apologist  of  that  partition  —  as  the 
defamer  of  a  people,  whose  struggle  for  independence  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  material  interests  of  Europe,  with 
the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  repression  of 
military  despotism.  In  writing  of  the  history,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  laws  of*  this  people,  Mr.  Cobden,  nevertheless, 
evinces  the  profoundest  ignorance,  or  the  most  wilful  spirit  of 
misrepresentation.  He  thus  introduces  the  second  chapter  of 
his  pamphlet,  which  treats  of  Poland. 

**  The  foregoing  statements,  with  reference  to  portions  of  the  Russian  acqui- 
sitions, founded  upon  unquestionable  authority^  are  calculated  to  awaken  some 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  writings  and  speeches,  upon  the  faith  of 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  orthodox  belief  in  the  barbarizing 
tendency  of  all  the  encroachments  of  that  country ;  but  these  facts  are  unim- 
portant, when  we  next  have  to  refer  to  another  of  its  conquests,  and  to  bring 
before  our  readers  Poland,  upon  which  has  been  lavished  more  false  sentiment, 
deluded  sympathy,  and  amiable  ignorance,  than  on  any  other  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent  age.  This  is  a  topic,  however,  upon  which  it  behoves  us  to  enter  with 
circumspection,  since  we  shall  have  not  only  to  encounter  the  prepossessions 
of  the  ardent  and  sincere  devotee,  but  also  to  meet  the  uncandid  weapons  of 
bigotry  and  cant  Let  us,  therefore,  as  the  only  sure  defence  at  all  times 
against  such  antagonists,  clothe  our  arguments  from  the  armory  of  reason,  in  the 
panoply  of  truth.  We  will,  moreover,  reiterate,/or  we  will  not  be  misunderstood,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  partitioning 
powers  towards  the  Poles.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  join  in  the  verdict  of 
murder,  robbery,  treason,  perjury,  and  baseness,  which  every  free  nation  and 
all  honest  men  must  award  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for  their  undis- 
sembled  and  unmitigated  wickedness  on  that  occasion ;  nay,  we  will  go  further, 
and  admit  that  all  the  infamy  with  which  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Fox  laboured,  by 
the  force  of  eloquent  genius,  to  overwhelm  the  emissaries  of  British  violence  in 
India,  was  justly  earned,  at  the  very  same  period,  by  the  minions  of  Russian 
despotism  in  Poland.     But  our  questim  is,  not  the  conduct  of  the  conquervrSf  but 
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the  presenff  as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the  conquered :  the  first  is  but 
an  abstract  and  barren  subject  for  the  disquisition  of  tlie  moralist ;  the  latter 
appeals  to  our  sympaihieSf  because  it  is  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  millions  qfour 
fellow  creatures,^* 

"  This  body  of  nobles  (the  Polish)  formed  the  very  worst  aristocracy  of 
ancient  or  modern  times;  putting  up  and  pulling  down  their  kings  at  pleasure, 
pasxing  selfish  laws,  which  gave  them  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  serfs, 
whom  they  sold  and  bought  like  dogs  or  horses ;  usurping,  to  each  of  themselves, 
the  privileges  of  a  petty  sovereign,  and  denying  to  all  besides  the  meanest 
rights  of  human  beings;  and,  scorning  all  pursuits  as  degrading,  except  that 
of  the  sword,  they  engaged  in  incessant  wars  with  neighbouring  states,  or  they 
plunged  their  own  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

"In  speaking  of  the  Polish  nation  previously  to  the  dismemberment  of  that 
country  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  we  must  not  think  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  such  as  is  implied  by  the  use  of  that  term  with  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lisli  or  French  nation  of  this  day :  the  mass  of  the  people  were  serfs,  who  had 
no  legal  protection  and  no  political  rights — who  enjoyed  no  power  over  property 
of  any  kind,  and  who  possessed  less  security  of  life  and  limb  than  has  been  lately 
extended  to  the  cattle  of  this  island  by  the  act  of  Parliament  against  cruelty  to 
animals !  The  nobles,  then,  although  they  comprised  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation,  constituted  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  millions  of  serfs  who 
tilled  the  soil,  worked  the  mines,  or  did  the  menial  labour  of  the  grandees,  were 
actually,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  no  more  rank — nay,  as  we  have  shown,  they 
were  accounted  less — than  our  horses,  which,  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  lie  down 
in  security  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Martin's  benevolent  act;  whilst  the  slave 
of  Poland  possessed  no  such  guarantee  from  the  wanton  cruelty  of  an  arbitrary 
owner." 

The  use  of  the  words  "  nobility''  and  "  aristocracy,''  when 
speaking  of  the  privileged  class  in  Poland,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  those  words,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  properly  used  in  all  countries  where  the  feudal  system 
has  prevailed,  betrays  at  once  the  ignorance  or  insincerity  of 
our  author.  The  Sclavonic  "  nobility"  of  Poland  were  not, 
as  in  the  Gothic  portions  of  Europe,  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
crown,  nor  did  they  constitute  an  aristocratic  caste,  com- 
prising within  its  exclusive  circle,  only  a  few  hundreds  of 
families.  In  Poland  every  soldier  was  a  "  noble" — the  words 
nobilis  and  miles  were  synonymous ;  but  each  noble  was  but  a 
citizen,  and  amongst  them  equality  of  a  most  democratic  nature 
prevailed.  The  law  of  primogeniture  was  unknown,  no  distinc- 
tions were  admitted,  save  on  the  ground  of  actual  service  and 
individual  merit,  and  the  titles  and  honours  which  in  other 
states  have  long  been  hereditary,  were  only  granted  for  life. 
Their  way  wodes  or  military  chiefs,  their  castellans  or  governors 
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of  castles,  their  palatines  or  leaders  of  counties,  enjoyed  their 
authority  for  that  period  only,  and  these  officers  were  not 
always  nominated  by  the  king.  Five  hundred  years  ago, 
before  liberty  and  equality  became  the  watchword  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  were  the  favourite  principles  of  the 
Polish  republic.  Anarchy  and  disorder  did  not  prevail  in 
that  country  because  the  throne  was  elective;  but  the 
throne  became  elective,  because  the  people  were  too  jealous 
of  their  privileges  to  admit  of  hereditary  succession*. 

Thus  the  "  nobles^  in  Poland  were,  in  fact,  what  in  modem 
times,  the  electors  are  in  constitutional  states — they  were  the 
only  class  of  the  nation  possessed  of  political  rights^  and  as  a 
proof  that  the  democratic  principle  must  have  predominated 
in  their  body,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Poland  possessed  more  than  one  million'^  of  these  privi- 
leged citizens  or  "  noblesj,'^  while  England,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  did  not  number  more  than  300,000 
electors,  and  France  at  this  day,  with  a  population  of 
32,000,000,  has  an  elective  constituency  which  does  not 
amount  to  200,000. 

That  so  numerous  and  powerful  a  body  of  constituents 
should  exercise  a  paramount  influence  in  the  state  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise ;  but  when  Mr.  Cobden  states  that  the  nobles 
of  Poland  passed  laws  which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  sell  their 
serfs  like  dogs  and  horses,  we  ask  the  chapter  and  the  section  of 
the  Polish  code  in  which  that  enactment  is  to  be  found ;  and 
until  he  produces  this  authority,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  denying,  as  concisely  as  courtesy  will  permit,  the  truth 
of  his  statement.  That  the  ancient  constitution  of  Poland 
'  was  free  from  faults  we  do  not  assert.  The  nomade  habits 
derived  from  their  forefathers,  which  induced  the  Poles 
to  hold  open  meetings  of  the  elective  body,  instead  of 
adopting  a  well  organized  system  of  representation — the  fatal 
privilege  of  the  Uberum  veto^  which  enabled  any  one  citizen 
to  defeat  the  decision  of  the  majority;   and  the  election  of 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  RevoluHon, 

t  See  Starowolski  and  other  Polish  historians. 

X  In  Poland  a  grrcat  many  of  these  "  nobles"  cultivated  the  soil  with  their 
own  hands.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  compare  such  a  nobility  with  the  aristo* 
cracy  of  England. 
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their  kings,  carried  on  under  the  jealous  supervision,  and 
incessant  intrigues  of  powerful  neighbours,  are  sufficient, 
unfortunately,  to  account  for  the  "  anarchy"  of  Poland, 
without  attributing  to  her  legislature  crimes  of  which  it  never 
was  guilty,  or  clothing  her  "nobles"  with  privileges  which 
are  solely  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Cobden^s  pamphlet. 

We  ask,  also,  the  name  of  one  Polish  king  "  pulled 
down"  by  his  people,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
Henry  of  Valois  (afterwards  Henry  III.,  of  France)  aban- 
doned the  crown  of  Poland,  when  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 
opened  to  him  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  his  native  land. 
But  although  Henry  left  Poland  in  secret,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  yet 
the  term  of  one  year  was  fixed  for  his  return ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  lapse  of  the  prescribed  time,  that  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant. 

The  only  other  instance  of  abdication  that  we  are  aware  of, 
was  that  of  John  Casimir.  When  that  noble-minded  monarch 
felt  that  his  advanced  age,  and  the  increasing  misfortunes  of 
his  native  land  (the  country  being  attacked  and  plundered  by 
the  Muscovites,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Swedes),  rendered  him 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  he 
resigned  the  important  trust  confided  to  him,  and  deposited 
his  crown  with  the  Diet.  The  following  simple  but  touching 
address,  bears  witness  to  his  motives  for  taking  this  step : — 

"  People  of  Poland, 

"  It  is  now  two  hundred  yean  that  you  have  been  go- 
verned by  my  family.  The  reign  of  my  ancestors  is  passed,  and  mine  is  going 
to  expire.  Fatigued  by  the  labours  of  war,  the  cares  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
weight  of  age ;  oppressed  with  the  burthens  and  solicitudes  of  a  reign  of  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  I,  your  king  and  father,  return  into  your  hands  what  the 
world  esteems  above  all  things — a  crown ;  and  choose  for  my  throne  six  feet  of 
earth,  where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace  with  my  fathers," 

Is  this  pulling  down  kings?  The  power  of  the  Polish 
kings,  as  in  all  free  states,  was  indeed  strictly  limited,  but 
the  love  and  respect  they  enjoyed  were  not  less  sincere  than 
the  reluctant  loyalty  claimed  by  the  absolute  monarchs  of 
Europe.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  Poles  are  justly  proud,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
their  history,  of  a  king  being  put  to  death  by  his  subjects, 
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ivhile  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  abject  servitude  and 
blind  obedience  of  the  nobles,  almost  ev^-y  czar  has  perished 
by  violence  or  poison,  the  result  of  court  intrigues,  iu  which 
the  names  of  parents,  consorts,  and  sons  not  unfrequently 
figure. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  year  1572 — a  period  of  disorder 
unfairly  selected — the  Polish  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of 
serfage,  and  were,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  adscripH 
glehce.  But  does  Mr.  Cobden  mean  to  urge  this  as  a  reproach 
to  which  the  Poles  alone  are  obnoxious  ?  If  we  consider 
the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  society  were  everywhere  bereaved  of  their  personal 
liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the  will  of  their  masters. 
Every  one  that  was  not  noble  was  a  slave;  the  peasants 
were  sold  along  with  the  land ;  the  few  inhabitants  of  cities 
were  not  in  a  better  condition ;  even  the  gentry  themselves 
were  subjected  to  a  long  train  of  subordination  under  the 
great  barons,  or  chief  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  latest 
laws  which  we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating 
this  species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  ;  the  ancient  statutes  on  the  subject  remain 
still  unrepealed  by  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  Elizabeth^  i.  e.  1603,  that  the  distinction  of  villain  and 
freeman  was  totally,  though  insensibly,  abolished*. 

Now  it  appears  from  M.  Malte  Brunts  important  workf, 
that  in  the  year  134?7,  a  "  universal  statute  was  passed  in  a  Diet 
"  convened  by  Casimir  at  Wislic^a,''  the  object  of  which  was 
to  repress  the  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  which,  amongst  other  important  pro- 
visions, enacted,  "  that  every  peasant  ill  treated  by  his  master, 
<*  might  sell  his  property,  and  withdraw  himself  to  whatever 
"  place  he  thought  proper.  These  laws  of  Casimir,*"  con- 
tinues Malte  Brun,  "  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  JCing  of 
"  the  Peasaiits — a  title  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  great y 
«  which  posterity  has  also  assigned  to  him."" 

Again,  Professor  Lelewel,  in  his  "  Essai  Historique  sur  la 
"  I^egislation  Polonaise,  Civile  etCriminelle,jusqu''au  temps  des 

•  Humt'*s  Histortf  of  England, 

f    Tableau  de  la  Voh^'ve,  Avxiennc  et  Mcdernc,  p.  170.  B.ubscle,  ed.  1831. 
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"  Jagellons,  depuisTann^e  930,  jusqu'^cn  1430,'"  thus  speaks  of 
the  same  code  of  Wisliga  : — "  The  Statute  of  Wisli^a  binds 
"  equally  the  nobility  and  the  peasants. — The  articles  of  this 
"  code  speak  more  frequently  of  the  nobles,  although  they 
"  apply  to  the  peasants  also,  and  frequently  have  a  direct 
"  reference  to  them.*" 

That  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant  became  more 
depressed  as  the  national  misfortunes  of  his  country  increased 
— that,  in  common  with  every  other  class,  he  experienced  the 
effects  of  foreign  intrigue,  hostile  invasion,  and  an  incessant 
state  of  warfare — is  an  historical  fact  which  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  neither  justifies  or  palliates  the  broad 
assertions  of  the  Manchester  Manufacturer.  The  Poles  have 
so  completely  identified  the  achievement  of  their  national 
independence  with  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  these  two  objects  are  so  blended  in  their  minds,  that  they 
never  contemplate  the  one  event  without  combining  with  it 
the  other  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Thus  the  peasant,  in 
common  with  every  other  class  of  society,  looks  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country  as  a  means  of  securing  to  him  a  happier 
lot,  and  feels  his  destiny  to  be  wound  up  with  the  regeneration 
of  his  native  land.  Of  the  existence  of  these  feelings,  there 
are  abundant  proofs. 

First, — In  the  memorable  political  and  social  reform  effected 
in  Poland,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  3rd  May,  1791*. 

Secondly. — In  the  Constitution  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
in  1807,  which  declared  that  all  classes  were  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Thirdly. — In  the  insurrection  of  1831,  and  the  proof  the 
Polish  nation  thereby  gave,  of  its  unanimous  determination  not 

*  The  Constitution  of  the  3rd  May  doubtless  is  not  such  a  measure  of  reform 
as  would  be  adopted  at  the  present  day ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  despotic  govern- 
ments, it  can  only  be  looked  at  as  a  noble  effort  made  by  the  Poles  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  an  antiquated  and  vicious  system  of  legislation.  The  fastidious 
Mr.  Cobden  is  dissatisfied  with  this  Constitution ;  but  Charles  James  Fox  said  it 
was  "  a  work  in  which  every  friend  to  reasonable  liberty  must  be  sincerely  inte- 
"  rested;"  and  Edmund  Burke  declared  tliat  *' humanity  must  glory  and  rejoice, 
"  when  it  considers  the  change  in  Poland."  The  Poles  must  seek  consolation  in 
these  opinions  for  the  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Cobdvn. 
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to  abandon  its  nationality,  or  surrender  its  civil  and  political 
privileges* — privileges  which  belong  to  it  of  right  as  a  nation^ 
independently  of  the  seals  of  charters  and  the  oaths  of  kings. 

Such  are  the  proofs  given  by  the  Poles  of  their  attachment 
to  constitutional  liberty,  and  such  are  the  guarantees  of 
the  people  of  Poland,  for  the  just  and  liberal  views  of  that 
class,  which,  possessed  in  former  times  of  exclusive  rights, 
without  a  sanguinary  revolution,  and  not  goaded  in  the  path 
of  liberality  by  a  "  pressure  from  without,**  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered those  social  privileges,  which  were  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  existence  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  condition  of  society 
in  which  they  had  their  origin. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  "  the 
'^  present  as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the  con- 
"  quered.'* 

The  following  is  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Lardner^s  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia")-,  upon  which  Mr.  Cobden  relies : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  country  had  continued  to  improve  beyond  all  prece- 
dent ;  at  no  former  period  of  her  histbryi  was  the  public  wealth  bo  great  or  so 
generally  difTused.  Bridges  and  public  roads,  constructed  at  an  enormous 
expense,  frequently  at  the  cost  of  the  Czar's  treasury ;  the  multitude  of  new  habi- 
tations, remarkable  for  a  neatness  and  a  regard  to  domestic  comfort  never  before 
observed  ;  the  embellishments  introduced  into  the  buildings,  not  merely  of  the 
rich,  but  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics ;  the  encouragement  afforded,  and  eagerly 
afforded,  by  the  government,  to  every  useful  branch  of  industry ;  the  progress 
made  by  agriculture  in  particular,  the  foundation  of  Polish  prosperity ;  the  accu- 
mulation, on  all  sides  of  national,  and  individual  wealth ;  and,  above  all,  their 
happy  countenances  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society — exhibited  a  wonderful  con- 

*  We  have  not  space  to  insert  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  1807  which 
g^ves  to  the  peasantry  their  political  rights  ;  but  we  quote  the  law  enacted  by  the 
Diet  on  the  19th  of  May,  1831,  for  the  organization  of  a  national  representation 
in  the  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia,  &c.  &c.  ;  an  organization  which  bad 
been  previously  established  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  Constitution  of  1815. 

Art.  4. — In  the  election  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Russo-Polish  Legislative 
Anemblies,  the  right  of  voting  is  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages 
who  are  possessed  of  a  freehold  property — to  the  secular  clergy — to  all  licensed 
merchants — to  doctors  of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine — to  professors  and  tutors — 
to  advocates,  attorneys,  artists,  and  artisans — to  all  master  tradesmen — and 
finally  to  every  farmer  paying  a  fixed  rent  (however  small). 

The  12th  Article  declares  that  every  proprietor  having  a  right  of  voting,  and 
being  thirty  years  of  age,  may  be  elected  a  deputy. 

f  We  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  another  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopsdia 
is  published,  it  will  contain  juster  views  of  the  condition  of  that  country  than 
the  article  here  referred  to. 
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trast  to  what  had  lately  been.  The  most  immense  of  markets,  Russia — a  rnarket 
all  but  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe — afforded  constant  activity  to  the  manufactu- 
rer. To  prove  this  astonishing  progress  from  deplorable,  hopeless  poverty  to 
successful  enterprise,  let  one  iact  suffice.  In  1815,  there  were  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred looms  for  coarse  woollen  cloths ; — at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection 
of  1830,  there  were  six  thousand." 

Poland  is  a  convenient  word  for  writers  to  use,  who  are 
either  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  wish  to  misrepresent 
the  actual  condition  of  that  country.  Poland^  properly 
speaking,  includes  within  its  limits  all  the  territory  it  possessed 
previously  to  the  partition  of  ITT^.  The  duchy  of  Posen, 
now  belonging  to  Prussia ;  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  the  share 
of  the  spoil  allotted  to  Austria;  the  provinces  of  Lithu- 
ania, Podolia,  Volhynia,  a  part  of  Livonia,  and  the  Ukraine ; 
the  parts  "  seized  with  robber-hand^  by  Russia,  may  each 
be  called  Poland  with  as  much  propriety  as  that  portion  of 
the  nation  designated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  "  the  King- 
"  dom  of  Poland,''  and  of  which  Warsaw  was  the  capital. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  right  understanding  of  this 
passage,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Poland  here  means  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  as  the  allu- 
sion to  the  period  between  1815  and  1830  clearly  proves. 

Now,  the  progress  made  by  this  portion  of  Poland  during 
the  time  referred  to,  and  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Lardner  s  Cyclopaedia,  as  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  conferred  by  Russian  protection ;  we 
should  adduce  as  a  proof,  amounting  to  demonstration,  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  excluding  Russian  protection 
altogether,  and  from  giving  to  the  Poles  a  free  constitution, 
civil  liberty,  and  social  rights.  It  is  not  a/oc^  that  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  under  Russian  protection  (in  the  Musco- 
vite sense  of  the  word)  from  1815  to  1830,  and  the  Poles  took 
up  arms  precisely  because  Russia  was  determined  to  inflict  her 
protection  upon  them,  and  destroy  the  constitution  under 
which  their  material  interests  had  begun  to  flourish,  in  defiance 
of  an  incessant  system  of  intrigue  and  jealous  interference, 
which  violated  their  social  rights,  and  arrested  the  free  course 
of  justice. 

If  Mr.  Cobden  really  wished  to  show  the  benefits  of  Russian 
protection,  he  would  have  inquired  into  the  actual  condition 
of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  which  have 
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been  under  the  immediate  and  despotic  control  of  Russia  since 
the  partitions.     He  would  there  have  found  the  serf  deprived 
of  all  hope  (save  one)  of  meliorating  his  condition ;  he  would 
there  have  found  men  "  sold  like  dogs  and  horses'^ — a  genuine 
Muscovite   usage,   in   practice  only   where   Russian   ukazes, 
Russian   knouts,    and   the  benign   rule  of  the   Czar,    have 
superseded  the  free   institutions  of  Poland — where  violence 
and   corruption    have    usurped   the  authority    of    the  law. 
Mr.  Cobden,  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  Russian  Grovemment, 
should  also  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  since  the  late  contest ;  and  his  readers 
would  have  formed  their  own  opinion  of  the  "  humanity^  of 
that  Grovernment,  which,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  has 
dragged  5,000  families  from  their  homes,  and  banished  them 
into  Siberia*.     Mr.  Cobden'^s  readers  would  also  have  known 
what  he  meant  by  "  security  given  to  life  and  property,^  when 
he  told  them  of  a  child's  property  plundered,  because  his  father 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  patriotism,  or  of  a  father's 
fortune  confiscated,  because  a  son  had  joined  his  countrymen 
in  exile. 

It  is  not  the  turbulence  of  a  few  discontented  nobles  that 
renders  the  presence  of  200,000  armed  Russians  in  Poland 
necessary.  It  was  not  the  affection  of  a  grateful  people  for  a 
just  and  liberal  monarch,  that  urged  the  Czar  to  threaten 
Warsaw  with  destruction  from  the  cannon  of  the  newly- 
erected  citadel,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Cobden  or  his 
Russian  coadjutors,  to  tell  the  Polish  peasant  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  independence  of  his  native  land.  He 
knows  better.  He  knows  that  his  only  hope  of  breaking  the 
fetters  which  gall  him,  is  in  the  achievement  of  that  indepen- 
dence— he  knows  he  is  now  a  slave — ^he  knows  he  would  then 
be  a  freeman ;  and  his  heart  beats  high,  and  his  arm  is  nerved 
for  the  coming  contest. 

Our  exhausted   space  obliges   us   to   take   leave    of  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Cobden  states,  that  by  a  Ukaze  of  the  9th  (21  st)  November,  1831,  the 
Russian  Government  ordered  5,000  Poles  to  be  sent  into  the  Steppes  of  Asia. 
This  is  an  error  ;  5,000  families  were  ordered  from  one  province  (Podolia 
alone ;  and  others  were  sent  from  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  &c.  &c.  These  persons 
were  not  taken  exclusively  from  the  "  order  of  the  Gentry,"  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  but  were  chiefly  Hgriculturists — the  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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Cobden,  without  noticing  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of  his 
pamphlet,  On  the  Balance  of  Powevy  and  The  useless^ 
ness  of  armed  protection  of  Commerce ;  but  we  regret 
this  the  less,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  detailed 
answer  to  it,  than  the  limits  of  a  Review  permit,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  published.  As  friends  of  the  Polish  emigrants 
in  England,  we  reject  the  apologetic  expression  of  sympathy 
(see  note,  p.  20)  which  he  tenders  to  them.  The  Poles, 
however,  are  a  brave  people,  and  generosity  and  courage 
are  ever  found  united ;  the  emigrants  themselves  may  therefore 
forgive  Mr.  Cobden  for  the  attempt  he  has  made,  to  drop 
poison  into  their  overflowing  cup  of  bitterness.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, we  can  only  express  a  hope,  that  the  next  time  he 
appears  in  print,  it  will  be  as  the  advocate  of  constitutional 
freedom — as  the  friend  of  social  advancement — of  humanity 
— not  as  the  champion  of  despotism. 
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Pelham ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman^  S^c.  tj-c.  4*c. 
The  last  Days  of  Pompeii — Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes. 

By  the  Author  of  Pelham. 
O" Donnelly  S^c.  S^c,  S^-c.     The  Princess ;  ory  the  Beguine.   By 

Lady  Morgan. 
The  Wife  and  Womaii's  Reward.     By  the  Honourable  Mrs. 

Norton. 
The  Two  Friends.    By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
The  Disinheritedy  S^c.  S^c.     The  Devoted.     By  the  Authoress 

of  The  DiMnheriiedy  Flirtationy  4rc. 
Mothers  and  DaughterSy  S^c.  S^c.  S^c. 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  ory  Female  Domination.     By  the  Authoress 

of  Mothers  and  Daughters. 

The  most  productive  branch  of  commerce  in  modem  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  that  of  fiction  in  prose, — and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  mass,  the  least  valuable.  The  reason  of  all  this 
is  plain. 

Romances  and  novels,  its  great  staple,  proceed  imder  the 
double  stimulant  of  being  in  the  most  general  demand,  and  the 
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most  easily  produced.  All  readers, — the  active,  the  indolent, 
the  ignorant,  the  informed,  the  frivolous,  and  the  serious,  all 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  last  new  novel,  from  the  various 
impulses  of  recreation,  curiosity,  killing  time,  and  having 
something  to  talk  about.  The  more  discerning  or  fastidious 
give  only  a  transient  and  indifferent  glance,  whilst  the  mob 
of  readers  surrenders  its  easy  faith  to  the  puffs  preliminary 
issued  by  the  author  or  the  publisher  or  both  confederated, 
through  the  daily  and  periodical  press. 

The  novel,  again,  is  the  most  easy  and  tempting  of  all  lite- 
rary fabrics.  It  requires  some  art  and  study  to  convey  plausible 
common  places  in  tolerable  metre.  Verse  making  is  an  accom- 
plishment. But  prose  is,  as  it  were,  our  mother  tongue,  which 
we  have  been  talking  all  our  lives ;  very  few,  in  these  days, 
like  M.  Jourdain,  without  knowing  it.  There  is,  consequently, 
little  difficulty  in  making  prose  the  vehicle  of  individual  con- 
ceits and  fancies,  and  there  are  few  persons,  comparatively,  who 
have  not  enough  of  those  visions  of  self-complaisant  vanity  and 
imaginative  power  which  furnish  forth  a  readable  novel.  We 
have  met  with  a  French  comedy,  entitled  "  Les  Visionnaires,^ 
of  which  it  is  the  ground  work,  that  generally  speaking,  each 
individual  unit  of  the  social  aggregate  lives  and  moves  much 
less  in  the  surrounding  realities  of  life  than  in  an  unreal 
world  of  self-created,  self-flattering,  beau-ideal  illusions: — 
*^  Nous  voyons  tous  les  jours  parmi  nous,''  says  the  dra- 
matist, speaking  of  the  personages  and  the  self-delusions 
exhibited  in  his  play, — "  des  esprits  semblables  qui  pensent 
**  pour  le  moins  d'^aussi  grandes  extravagances — 8\ls  ne  les 
**  disent  pas^  There  is  in  this  distinction  as  much  truth  as 
acutehess.  Self-conceit,  like  lunacy,  has  cunning  enough  to 
hide  its  fantasies;  and  the  fumes  of  imagination  which  the 
generality  have  discretion  enough  to  conceal  in  their  own 
persons,  and  in  ordinary  discourse,  find  a  safe  and  congenial 
vehicle  in  a  novel  or  romance.  Not  only  literary  knowledge, 
but  observation  of  the  world  may  thus  be  dispensed  with. 

We,  of  course,  speak  only  of  the  common  and  inferior  order 
of  novels.  That  form  of  writing  can  be  and  has  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  highest  interests  of  human  reason  and  society. 
What  didactic  treatise  could  teach  man  the  true  knowledge  of 
religious  toleration  and  human  charity,  with  the  facility  and 
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efficiency  of  the  "  IngSnu  ?""  The  pleadings  of  the  author, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Chevalier  Labarre,  and  the  families  of 
Calas  and  Sirven  may  have  done  much  to  purify  French  juris- 
prudence of  persecution,  and  the  French  tribunals  of  fanaticism; 
but  his  romance  insinuated  the  light  of  reason,  toleration,  cha- 
rity, and  humanity,  through  society  at  large. 

The  association  of  Voltaire  with  Scott  may  be  thought  in- 
congruous— ^but  the  incongruity  is  only  in  seeming.  We  do 
not  know  a  more  instructive  view  of  persecution  and  fanaticism, 
and  the  delirious  inhumanity  with  which  they  innoculate  indi- 
viduals and  multitudes,  than  may  be  obtained  from  the  perusal 
of  Scott's  Tales.  Whether  he  abused  or  only  used, — trans- 
gressed or  only  asserted — that  licence  with  historic  truth, 
which  belongs  to  the  writer  of  historical  romance,  we  will 
not  here  stop  to  inquire:  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no 
historian,  whether  philosophical  narrator,  or  mere  chronicler 
of  the  events  of  British  history  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
leaves  such  strong  and  salutary  impressions  of  those  unhappy 
chimeras  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  which,  under 
the  abused  name  of  religious  conscience,  have  made  men 
regard  each  other  with  the  instincts  of  mutual  hatred  and 
mutual  destruction.  The  historian  but  enriches  the  memory 
—the  novellist  enlightens  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  a  great 
moralist,  like  the  father  of  poetry — 

Qui|  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  noD, 
Pleniiis  ac  meliiis  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

In  what  discourse  or  treatise — ^however  learned,  eloquent, 
and  laboured — shall  we  find  the  ethics  of  domestic  life  treated 
with  so  much  depth,  purity,  and  persuasion,  as  in  the  Clarissa 
of  Richardson,  and  Goldsmith'^s  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ?  But 
we  must  turn  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  emotion  and 
humour,  character  and  invention,  which  adorned  English 
literature  and  improved  English  style  during  the  last  century: 
the  mention  of  them  would  be  rdevant  only  by  contrast  in 
treating  the  novels  of  the  present  day.  Less,  however,  is  to 
be  charged  upon  the  want  of  capacity  among  the  writers,  than 
upon  the  depravation  of  the  public  taste. 

The  sphere  of  novel  reading  has  become  wider  than  ever. 
It  has  enlarged,  and  continues  to  enlarge  every  day.  But  whilst 
it  gains  in  numbers,  it  loses  in  quality ;  more  especially  since 
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the  disappearance  of  Scott  from  the  scene.  The  higher  class 
of  novel  readers  has  since  greatly  diminished.  There  are 
popular  and  clever  novel  writers,  but  none  of  such  genius 
and  consideration,  that  their  last .  publications  may  be  seen 
lying  open  on  the  study  tables  of  men  holding  a  certain 
station  in  public  aflairs,  in  the  learned  professions,  or  even  in 
literature. 

The  taste  for  novel  reading  is  vitiated  and  debased  by  the 
most  offensive  species  of  vulgarity.  There  are,  first,  the  tuft- 
hunting  readers,  who  will  devour  anything  recommended  by 
the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  a  soi-disant  aristocratic  or  fashionable 
name  in  the  title  page,  or  in  the  bookseller'^s  pufF  paragraphs. 
People  too  remote  from  the  region  called  high  life,  to  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  it — and  without  sagacity  or  sense  enough 
to  observe  and  estimate  it  from  a  distance,  at  its  proper  value, 
take  up  these  novels  by  way  of  guides  to  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  habits,  the  costume  of  an  unknown  land.  They 
would  know  how  dukes  and  duchesses,  lord  Charleses  and  lady 
Carolines  talk,  dress,  eat,  drink,  laugh,  yawn,'  and  apply  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  extent  to  which  this  bastard 
curiosity  prevails,  may  be  judged  by  the  industry  with  which 
it  is  purveyed  for  in  the  newspapers.  The  most  conspicuous 
columns,  and  the  most  attractive  type,  are  devoted  to  the 
"  court  news,''  and  "  fashionable  movements,'' — and  this  for  the 
edification  of  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  more 
real  concern  with  fashion  and  the  court,  than  with  the  doings 
in  Saturn. 

This  is  lamentable,  even  as  a  degrading  abuse  of  the  most 
powerful  moral  engine  in  the  world — the  public  press  of  a 
free  and  civilized  people : — but  the  fault  is  with  the  con- 
sumers. A  profitable  demand  will  be  supplied  by  those  who 
despise  both  the  article  and  the  persons  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  have  a  fancy  for  it. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  reproach  and  shame,  that  this  base 
appetite  is  peculiar  to  our  country.  The  French  newspaper 
press  disdains— doubtless  because  its  readers  would  disdain 
—such  trash.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  now  so 
general  in  France,  or  at  least  in  Paris,  that  the  English  journals 
are  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  reading-rooms  and  coflTee* 
houses  of  that  capital.     When  a  Frenchman  sees  in  them  the 
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curious  variety  of  petticoats,  emblazoned  according  to  the  rules 
and  nomenclature  of  the  millinery  art,  which  were  presented 
to  her  gracious  majesty,  at  her  last  drawing-room,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  some  five-hundred  ladies,  from  my  lady  duchess  to 
my  lady  mayoress— dividing  the  London  newspapers  of  the 
day  with  the  debates  in  parliament,—  he  views  this  anomaly 
first  with  astonishment,  and  then  with  derision. 

This  pitiful  folly  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  the  silly 
and  grovelling  worship  of  tufts  and  titles ;  next,  the  vain 
aspirings  of  a  sickly  vanity,  pretending  to  things  at  once 
incongruous,  inaccessible,  and  not  worth  the  pursuit. — Where 
is  that  sense  of  independence,  that  feeling  of  self-respect, 
scorning  to  seek  an  insecure  and  awkward  footing  beyond  its 
proper  and  rightful  sphere,  which  should  accompany  and 
characterize  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  middle  classes 
—even  in  those  sons  and  daughters,  who  owe  to  the  industrious 
and  skilful  toil  of  their  parents  their  own  leisure  to  read 
novels  ? 

It  was  this  paltry  compound  of  curiosity  and  pretension  that 
produced  the  inundation  of  fashionable  novels,  so  called,  which 
over-ran  its  bounds — then  receded  from  the  high-water  mark, 
— and  of  the  return  of  which  there  are  some  signs  at  this 
season.  The  abuse  is,  however,  we  repeat,  chargeable  upon 
the  public  taste.  Stuffed  figures,  clad  in  counterfeit  finery, 
pretending  to  represent  dukes,  dandies,  and  the  intervening 
gradations — pasteboard  interiors  rendered  imposing  by  the 
nomenclature  of  upholstery ;  flimsy  or  vapid  dialogue,  made 
up  of  certain  cant  terms  relating  to  TattersalFs,  the  opera, 
Crockford'^s,  and  Almack's, — and  of  names  and  scraps  from 
the  French  art  of  cookery,  with  a  copious  sprinkling  of  the 
most  barbarous  Anglo-French  phrases  —  all  these  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  forth  novels  of  high  life,  in  three  volumes, 
whilst  there  are  people  ignorant  and  foolish  enough  to  l>e 
gratified,  or  duped  by  them.  Such  is  the  diligence  in  pro- 
curing entertaining  knowledge  for  this  large  class  of  readers, 
that  female  writers  venture  to  give  descriptive  and  dramatic 
scenes  from  clubs  and  gaming-houses,  the  morning  orgies  and 
afternoon  breakfasts  in  the  apartments  of  single  lords  and 
gentlemen  in  their  private  apartments  at  the  Bond  Street 
hotels ;  of  which  they  could  not,  without  insult  to  then),«be 
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supposed  to  know  more  than  they  do  of  what  passes  in  a 
lodge  of  freemasons. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  we  have  had  chiefly  in  view 
novels  and  their  authors,  of  which  we  shall  take  no  further 
or  more  particular  notice.  Those  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  taken  at  random  (not  selected),  as  among  the  most 
distinguished  for  talent  and  popularity.  There  are  others 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  list,  if  our  space  admitted  of  it. 
We  say  this  to  guard  against  the  supposition  of  invidious  pre- 
ference or  injustice. 

It  was  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  lady  novel- 
ists; we  have  introduced  Mr.  Bulwer  for  several  reasons. 
One  is,  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  literature  of  the 
day : — another  is,  that  Mr.  Bulwer's  talent  and  temper,  as  an 
author,  partake  of  the  sex.  Mr.  Bulwer^s  deficiency,  in  essen- 
tially masculine  power,  is  never  more  apparent  than  when  he 
most  labours  to  disguise  it,  by  the  afl*ectation  of  deep  thought 
and  vigorous  expression ;  whilst  his  vanity  of  authorship  is  so 
overweening  and  susceptible,  under  the  lightest  touch  of  criti- 
cism, that  he  frets  and  rails  with  more  than  feminine  weakness, 
and  sometimes  with  a  want  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  of  these  escapes  of  temper  may 
be  observed  in  his  recent  preface  to  one  of  his  novels,  re^issued 
by  Mr.  Colburn  from  his  mint  of  cheap  publications.  It 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  some  strictures  which  we  made  on 
his  writings,  but  accompanied  with  a  frank  admission  of  his 
talents,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review.  We  will  not  retract 
or  qualify  the  liberal  donation ;  and  as  to  the  petulance  and 
personalities,  indulged  in  by  him  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
self-complacency — we  regarded  them  at  the  time,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  regarded  by  other  people,  with  surprise  and 
pity — and  we  will  not  now  do  Mr.  Bulwer  the  unkindness  to 
revive  or  recur  to  them.  We  must,  however,  notice  the  little 
that  was  tangibly  intelligible  in  his  assertions  and  complaints. 

"  I  can,''  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  "  afford  his  (the  Reviewer's) 
"  censure — ^but  why  should  he  mis-state,  as  well  as  censure  ?  He 
*^  attributes  to  me  phrases  and  expressions  in  Pelham  which  are 
^^  never  used  in  that  work.  To  be  taught  manners,  &c.  &c. 
<*  is  a  little  too  good.^    Passing  over  Mr.  Bulwer's  calm  indif- 
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ference  to  censure  at  a  moment  when  he  is  fuming,  like  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  we  will  only  remark,  that  he  has  not  ventured 
to  specify  one  expression  or  phrase  mis-stated  by  us.  We  presume 
him  to  allude  to  our  notice  of  the  glaring  solecism,  committed  by 
him  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  wia  belief  and  "  mon  mignon^ 
gallant  familiarities  (we  repeat)  interchanged  among  the 
ci-devant  promenaders  of  the  Palais  Royal,  — not  in  the 
accomplished  circles  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin.  Mr.  Bulwer 
says,  "  They  are  never  used  in  that  work.""  We  wrote  of 
"  Pelham,"  fix>m  the  impression  of  a  by  no  means  recent 
perusal — but  such  an  impression  as  remains  upon  the  memory 
after  the  perusal  of  a  work  of  great  cleverness,  notwithstand- 
ing its  offences  against  sense  and  taste.  The  denial  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  somewhat  startled  us,  and  we  took  the  trouble  to  glance 
anew  over  its  pages.     In  Vol.  I.,  page  205,  Mr.  Bulwer'^s  hero, 

at  a  literary  dinner  given  by  "  the  Marquis  d''Al "^  is  thus 

addressed  by  a  lady  of  the  party  crying  aloud^  "  Pelham,  mon 
joli  petit  mignon,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age— do  give 
me  your  arm."**  It  will  be  observed  that,  writing  from  me^ 
mory,  we  overlooked  the  epithets  and  understated  the  offence. 
Again,  in  Vol.  III.,  page  109,  we  find  the  following  gallant 
colloquy  passing  between  Mr.  Pelham  and  a  lady  in  the  ball- 
room of  a  duchess: — **  Let  us  join  the  waltzers.^  "  I  am 
engaged.*"  "  I  know  it — Do  you  think  I  would  dance  with 
any  woman  who  was  not  engaged?  There  would  be  no 
triumph  to  oneV  vanity,  in  that  case.  Allonsy  ma  beUe^ 
you  must  prefer  me  to  an  engagement.''  Possibly  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  expunged  these  solecisms  from  the  Pelham  of  the 
cheap  publication ;  and  when  he  wrote  the  above  inconsiderate 
denial,  forgot  that  he  had  ever  penned  them. 

We  will  not  retort  mi&-statement  upon  Mr.  Bulwer,  but  we 
will  show  that  he  is  not  more  liable  to  forget  what  he  has 
himself  written  than  to  misapprehend  what  is  written  by  others. 
"  The  object  of  the  Review,^  says  he,  **  is  capital.  Its  pro- 
"  spectus  declares  it  set  up,  because  literature  is  in  a  very  low 
"  state.**  The  writer  of  this  paper  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  that  able  prospectus  than  Mr.  Bulwer 
himself.  He  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  express  his  individual 
opinion  of  its  force  and  precision  of  thought  and  style ;  and 
having  particularly  referred   to   it,  he  not  only  denies  Mr. 
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Bulwer's  "  capital  object,'^  but  is  enabled  to  prove  that  of 
which  the  proof  is  most  difficult,  a  negative — by  citing  the  real 
object  of  this  Review,  as  it  is  stated  expressly — viz.  "  calling 
"  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  close  connection  which 

exists  between  the  progress  of  stxrial  and  intellectual  im- 
"  provement  in  England  and  in  other  countries.'' 

By  the  bye,"  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  *'  what  do  they  {The 

British  and  Foreign  Review)  mean  by  talking  of  novels 

as  ephemeral?"  We  ask,  in  return,  what  Mr.  Bulwer 
means  by  this  question  ?  Can  he  misapprehend  so  unscrupu- 
lously as  to  intimate  that  we  declared  all  novels  ephemeral,  in 
defiance  of  our  express  homage  to  the  classic  novels  of  our 
own  country,  and  of  France  ?  Or  is  his  vanity  of  authorship 
so  extravagant  and  overweening,  that  he  will  not  suffer  the 
brood  of  the  Minerva  Press  or  New  Burlington  Strefet  to  be 
called  ephemeral,  lest  it  should  imply  a  doubt  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  novels  written  by  him? 

To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Pelham,  a  clever  work,  we 
again  repeat,  but  offending  in  almost  every  page  by  some  in- 
trusion of  vapid  pretension  and  ignorant  solecism — Mr.  Bulwer 
represents  his  hero  as  an  admirable  Crichton  in  talent  and 
accomplishment,  putting  on  the  disguise  of  a  coxcomb.  This 
disguise  is  called,  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  irony  and  philosophy. 
We  venture  humbly  to  observe,  that  it  has  neither  moral  nor 
meaning.  But  let  this,  for  the  present,  pass.  This  "  gentle- 
*^  man,"  emphatically  so  called,  is  supposed  to  display  his 
accomplishments,  whilst  he  masks  his  character;  How  does 
Mr.  Bulwer  acquit  himself  of  this  truly  difficult  engagement? 
Our  fine  gentleman  affects  French  phrases  with  a  total  want 
of  point  and  disregard  of  propriety ;  and  this  palpable  sin  of 
pretension  is  aggravated  by  the  temerity  with  which  the 
French  language  is  outraged.  We  can  afford  space  for 
only  a  few  examples.  "  Affaire  du  coeur"  is  his  ordinary 
mode  of  expressing  an  affair  of  gallantry.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  Englishman,  in  the  French  farce,  who  declared 
his  passion  to  his  mistress,  by  saying,  ^^  J''ai  mal  au  coeur." 
**  Science  du  monde" — **  Science  du  cceur  et  du  monde^— 
"  Science  du,"  &c.  &c.  are  favorite  expressions  of  our  author. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bulwer  does  not  condescend  to  observe 
the  difference,  though  a  material  one,  between  science  and 
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connaissance.  Mr.  Bulwer  would  not,  for  the  world,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  such  a  phrase,  as  "  saying  fine  things^ 
to  a  lady;  and  to  eschew  the  vulgarity,  he  commits  the 
barbarism  of  making  him  say  "  des  belles  choses  to  his  kind- 
"  hearted  neighbour.""  Thefollowing  is  a  concentrated  specimen 
of  his  Anglo-French: — "  Our  conversation  turned  partly  upon 
"  books,  and  principally  on  the  Science  du  ccdur  et  du  monde ; 
"  for  Lady  Roseville  was  un  peu  philosopher  and  un  peu  litti- 
"  raireT*  IJn  pen  litth'aiTe !  Wehaveagain, "  MissGlanville'9 

renommee  as  a  belle  celibrie!  ^ — "  A  new  play  had  just  been 

acted,  and  the  conversation,  after  a  few  preliminary  hoverings, 
"  settled  upon  it.  '  You  see,'  said  the  Duchesse,  '  that  tve 
"  *  have  actors — you  authors.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you 
"  *  boast  of  a  Shakespeare,  since  your  Liseton^  great  as  he 
*'  '  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  our  Talma.'*'"* 

"  And  yet,'*  said  I,  preserving  my  gravity  with  a  pertinacity, 
&c.  &c.  "  Madame  must  allow  that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
**  blance  in  their  persons,  and  the  sublimity  of  their  acting." 

"  Pour  9k,  j'en  conviens,*"  replied  this  critique  de  Vicole 
"  des  femmes ;  mais  cependant  voire  Liseton  iCa  pas  la  ija- 
**  TURE,  rdmcy  le  (fe  /)  grandeur  de  Talma.*"  The  witty  and 
accomplished  women  of  Paris  may  forgive  this  poor  attempt 
at  satire  upon  them  by  a  person  so  ignorant  of  Moliere  and  of 
their  language,  as  to  confound  critique^  criticism,  with  critic, 
in  "  critique  de  Vicole  des  femmes^  and  to  employ  la 
nature  for  le  naturel.  In  fine,  we  know  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Bulwer's  Anglo-French,  except  the  French 
exercises  of  some  Whitechapel  young  lady,  who  admires  his 
novels.  We  have  heard  French  people  say  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  that 
his  French  "  was  like  that  of  an  Iroquois^  but,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  similitude  we  cannot  judge.  Our  impression  is, 
that  Mr.  Bulwer,  when  he  wrote  Pelham,  was  equally  ignorant 
of  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  usages  of  Paris.  He 
sends  the  Duchesse  d^AnvUle^  for  a  fashionable  promenade, 
to  the  Luxembourg ! 

His  introduction  of  his  hero  at  the  Duchess  of  Berri'^s  ball 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  pasteboard  style  of  high  life  novel 
writing. 

"  I  had  received,  that  evening,  an  invitation  from  the  Duchesse  de  B— — 
Ttiere  were  but  eight  or  nine  persons  present  when  I  entered  the  royal 
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chamber.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  I  recognised  immediately  as  the 
'  (Count  d'Artois,  we  suppose)  Uie  present  (king.)     He  came  for- 

ward with  much  grace,  as  I  approached,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
me. 

**  *Y(^u  were  presented,  I  think,  about  a  month  ago,*  added  the  — —  with 
a  smile  of  singular  fascination.     *  1  remember  it  well.'     I  bowed  low  to  this 

compliment.     '  Do  you  propose  staying  long  at  Paris  ?  *  continued  the . 

*  I  protracted,'  I  replied,  *  my  departure  solely  for  the  honour  this  evening 
'  affords  me.  In  so  doing,  please  your  Royal  HighneMSf  I  have  followed  the  wise 
f  maxim  of  keeping  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  last.' 

*'  The  royal  chevalier  bowed  to  my  answer  with  a  smile  still  sweeter  than 
before,  and  began  a  conversation  with  me,  which  lasted  several  minutes,"  &c. 
8cc.  &c. 

Mr.  Bulwer''s  ceaseless  disgorging  of  undigested  and 
indigestible  French  phrases  may  be  intended  by  him  for 
what  he  calls  ironical  or  philosophical  satire  upon  that 
species  of  vulgarity,  and  his  royal  drawing-room  scene 
may  also  be  a  specimen  of  his  irony  or  philosophy.  It  is 
one  of  his  most  frequent  complaints  that  he  is  not  under- 
stood. We  confess  the  simplicity  of  supposing  him  in  per- 
fect g(X)d  faith.  Whether  Charles  X.  "  canie  forward 
"  with  much  grace*"  to  receive  Mr.  Pelham,  we  leave  to 
tliose  who  are  initiated  in  court  etiquette.  As  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  smile  and  the  felicity  of  his  compliments,  any  one 
who  ever  saw  that  personage  must  remember  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  certain  sign  of  stolidity,  a  bouche  hiante^ 
and  no  one  could  live  much  in  Paris,  without  hearing  fre- 
quent mention  and  ridiculous  instances  of  the  vulgarity  of  his 
thoughts  and  style — his  conversation  never  emerging  out  of 
common-place,  and  sustained  chiefly  by  such  expletives  as 
"  et  tout  fa,  comme  de  raison^  &c.  &c.  There  is  some  still 
more  exquisite  fooling, — or  philosophy  perhaps, — respecting  the 

Duchess  of  Berri.     "  As  the paused  and  turned  with 

"  great  courtesy  to  the  Due  de  — ,  I  bowed  my  way  to  the 

"  Duchesse  de  B She  was  speaking  with  great  vo- 

"  lubility  to  a  tall  stupid-looking  man,— one  of  the  ministers, — 

"  and  smiled  most  graciously  upon  me.^ '  You  will  soon 

"  *  return  to  Paris,**  said  the  Duchesse  de  B .     *  I  cannot 

"  *  resist  it,**  I  replied.  *  Mon  corps  reviendra  pour  [pour  !^ 
"  *  chercher  mon  coeur.'' — *  We  shall  not  forget  you,**  said 
"  the  Duchesse.*" — This  is  absurd  enough  for  a  satire  upon 
the  pretension  and  impertinence  of  the  fashionable  novels; 
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but    absurdity  is   the    only   sign  of  its    being  a  designed 
burlesque. 

Pelham  teems  with  witticisms  and  maxims;  but  many  of 
them  are  appropriated  from  well-known  books,  with  an  «qual 
want  of  scruple  and  prudence.  One  of  his  maxims  put  forth 
as  original,  is,  that  a  wit  or  genius  having  made  a  favourable 
impression,  should  immediately  retire.  Ev^y  person  of  ordi- 
nary reading  has  seen  it  in  Bubb  Doddington^s  Diary. 
Somebody  says  to  Mr.  Pelham,  "  Poverty  has  no  law,  et  il 
faut  vivre^"  *  Je  vCen  vois  pas  la  nicessitiy  replied  I,  as 
I  got  into  my  carriage.^  This  is  the  well-known  reply  of 
tlie  French  minister  d^Argenson,  to  the  Abbe  Desfontaines^s 
excuse  for  having  written  a  libel.  A  late  noted  dandy  is 
brought  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Russelton.  **  ^  Look 
'  *  at  this  coat,  for  instance,'  said  Sir  Willoughby  Townsend, 
'  making  a  dead  halt,  that  we  might  admire  his  garment.  ^Coat  f 
^  said  Russelton,  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  naive  surprise^ 
^  and  taking  hold  of  the  collar,  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  ^  coat, 
'  *  Sir  Willoughby  !  do  you  call  this  thing  a  coat  ?'"  This  is 
really  good,  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Bulwer'^s — ^he  has  transplanted 
it,  root  and  branch,  into  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,^ 
from  the  "  Adventures  of  a  Lady,"  named  Wilson,  where  it  is 
told  totidem  verbis  of  the  identical  dandy. 

Where  his  witticisms  are  avowedly  borrowed,  he  spoils  them 
in  the  telling.  "  When,*"  says  he,  "  a  certain  wit  was  informed 
**  how  St.  Denis  took  a  walk  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  he 
^^  wisely  observed  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
"  first  step  was  half  the  journey."  This  witticism  is  Madame 
du  Deffand's,  and  is  told  by  her  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Horace  Walpole.  Mr.  Bulwer  not  only  throws  in  "  wisely"  with 
an  incongruity  which  would  make  one  stare,  but  blunts  the  point 
in  the  telling.  What  she  really  said  was,  that  in  such  cases  it 
was  only  le  premier  pas  qui  coute — "  the  first  step  was  every 
"  thing" — ^not  "  half,"  &c.  These  violences  are  committed  by 
him,  sometimes  from  a  perverse  affectation  of  saying  every 
thing  in  a  way  of  his  own.  At  other  times  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  crush  or  maim  a  borrowed  witticilim  into  such  a  form  as 
to  fit  his  purpose  of  illustration.  ^'  A  German,"  says  he, 
was  discovered  one  day  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
in   his  room."      *  Good  Heavens !  what   are   you  about  ?' 
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:"  cried  the  intruder.  *  Trying  to  be  lively,^  groaned  the  Ger- 
"  man.  Every  body  knows  that  I  am  learning  to  be  lively ," 
was  tlie  German'^s  answer,  puffing,  perhaps,  but  assuredly  not 
"  giOandng^  in  his  voluntary  and  self-complacent  acquisitkm 
of  the  art.  The  story  of  the  German  is  thus  disfigured  by 
Mr.  Bui  wer  into  an  illustration  of  the  following  modest  dictum. 
"  The  French  seem  to  be  taking  the  same  means,  making  the 
"  same  clatter,  and  with  the  same  success,  in  trying  to  make 
"  themselves  profound."  This,  to  use  Mr.  Bulwer*8  term,  is 
"  capital."  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Condillac,  and 
Diderot,  were  but  shallow  dabblers,  as  moralists  and  metaphy- 
sicians, in  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  author  of  Pelbam ! 

Pel  ham,  we  admit  and  repeat,  is  a  work  of  talent.  Of 
this  there  is  conclusive  proof  in  its  popularity  and  reputa^ 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  affectations  and  solecisms, — its  forced 
union  of  the  frivolous  and  gay,  with  the  meagre  horrors  of 
melodrame.  We  should  weed  out  no  more  examples, — having 
given  so  many — but  that  we  would  offer  no  censure,  without 
enabh'ng  the  reader  to  exercise  a  revision  of  judgment.  Our 
"gentleman,"'  then  discarding  the  word  "ablution,"  which  is 
used  by  others,  talks  with  a  strange  infelicity  of  phrase,  of 

performing  his  lavations  in  a  cracked  bason  !"  We  have 
lavations"  again,  but  in  reference  "  a  frill  exquisitely  washed." 
"  Beware,  oh  beware,  your  linen,  your  neckcloth,  your  collar, 
"  your  frill,  on  the  day  you  are  tempted  to  the  perpetration 
"  of  a  white  waistcoat"  ["  beware !"  "  perpetration  !"]  .  .  . 
If  "a  frill  is  exquisitely  washed,"  &c.  &c. ;  if  not — if,  indeed, 
"  your  own  valet  or  your  mistress  does  not  superintend  your 
"  lavations,"  &c.,  &c.  Without  the  solemn  authority  of  Mr. 
Bulwcr,  we  should  have  thought  that  "a  gentleman"  left  these 
details  of  his  toilet  between  his  valet  and  laundress. 

Exhibiting  his  accomplishments  in  horsemanship,  hedescribes 
a  gentleman'^s  well-apjx)inted  groom  "  half  off*  his  seat,  with 
"  his  head  hanging  down,  and  clinging  to  the  mane."  A 
groom  upon  a  plunging  horse  abandon  his  reins,  and  cling 
to  the  mane,  like  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford !  and  in  this 
attitude,  "  in  imminent*  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces^ 
without  (for  any  thing  that  appears)  a  precipice,  or  even  an 
inclined  plane,  within  a  mile  of  him. 

By  way  of  farcical  incident,  Mr.  Pelham's  French   peda^ 
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gogue — whose  services  by  the  way  merited  no  better  treat- 
ment at  his  hands — is  suspended  from  a  window  at  midnight, 
in  a  basket;  and  a  woman  is  locked  up  in  a  closet  with  a 
monkey !  In  fine,  by  way  of  opening  the  tragic  spring  of 
terror  and  pathos,  the  story  winds  up  with  the  melodramatic 
horrors  of  a  violence  too  brutal  to  mention,  and  a  vulgar 
murder — which  form  the  escort  of  a  certain  misanthropic 
Sir  Richard  Glanville. 

Whether  the  beauties  of  Pelham  redeem  its  blemishes,  or  its 
blemishes  overlay  its  beauties,  we  will  vioi  decide;  but  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  dialogue  is  often  lively  and  entertain- 
ing ;  that  there  is  often  truth  and  shrewdness  in  the  observations 
and  traits  of  social  manners  and  character,  and  that  if  Pelham 
often  offends,  it  never  wearies. 

We  have  said  so  much  of  this  novel,  that  we  must  pass  very 
rapidly  over  the  author  s  remaining  works.  The  chief  novelty 
is  in  the  prefaces  with  which  he  has  introduced  some  of  them 
in  Mr.  Colburn'^s  cheap  republications.  He  professes  to  give 
a  sort  of  poeticks  of  novel  writing,  illustrated  by  his  own — and 
thus,  like  his  predecessor  in  critical  legislation, 

**  He  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws" — 

Of  Pelham,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  visions  of  immortality, 
he  says,  ^^  that  being  still  read,  and  still  alive,  at  the  end  of 
"  six  years,  it  has  a  very  tolerable  chance  of  being  still  read,  and 
**  stillalive,  attheendof  sixty.*"  Without  disputing  the  chance, 
we  demur  to  the  grounds.  He  refers  to  the  cheap  series— or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  edition  of  1835, — but  let  him  pause  for  an 
instant  upon  the  company  in  which  he  is  thus  alive, — and 
the  means.  Are  all  the  travelling  companions  given  him  by 
Mr  Colburn,  to  share  his  **  pilgrimage  to  posterity  ?  '^  Is  the 
vitality  imparted  or  sustained  by  the  ingenious  art  of 
puffing,  sure  to  last  so  long?  A  tablet  setting  forth  the 
beauties  of  Pelham  in  letter-press,  and  of  Mr.  Bulwer  in 
])rofile,  conspicuously  suspended  in  that  great  monument  of 
modern  civilization  —  the  omnibus — wafts  both  names  from 
Paddington  to  Whitechapel,  and  makes  them  known  to  the 
miscellaneous  amateurs  of  that  {^pular  conveyance,  between 
the  termini  of  those  sundered  regions.  We  suppose,  by  the 
bye,  that  the  hint  of  being  made  known  to  fame  by   this 
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ingenious   method,   was    taken   from    Horace^s    criterion  of 
notoriety : 

<*  Ommhtit  et  lippis,  notum  et  tonsoribuH  esse." 

But  it  is  one  thing,  that  the  reno't^^  of  an  author  should  travel 
from  Paddington  to  Whitechapel,  and  vice  verftdy — another, 
that  it  should  reach  the  next  generation. 

"  It  often  happens  to  me,"'  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  "  to  be  con- 
"  suited  by  persons  about  to  attempt  fiction  ;**  and  again, 
within  two  or  three  pages,  he  alludes  to  "  those  aspirants  who 

are  now  often  pleased  to  write  to  me.*"     To  enlighten  "  those 

aspirants,^  and  the  public  at  large,  he  prints  or  reprints  the 
embryo  which  was  ultimately  matured  into  Pelham.  To  show 
the  improvement  of  his  taste,  we  will  give  an  example  in 
passing.  In  the  sketch  or  study,  he  says,  "  Just  at  this  time 
**  Seymour  Conway  had  caused  two  divorces,  and  of  course,  all 
**  the  women  in  London  were  dying  for  him — he  took  a  fancy 
**  to  my  mother,^  &c.  In  the  finished  picture  it  is,  "  My  mo- 
*^  ther  looked  so  charming  as  a  sultana,  that  Seymour  Conway 
"  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  J*  He  next  describes  his 
laborious  study  "  of  the  great  works  of  his  predecessors'* — the 
canons  or  rules  which  he  derived  from  them  for  his  guidance ; 
and,  lastly,  he  characterises  or  classifies  the  various  chefs 
dTceuvre  which  he  has  produced. 

There  are,  first,  the  two  great  divisions  of  "  the  narrative  or 
"  epic  fiction,^  (it  seems  that  "  narrative*"  and  "  epic^  are 
synonymous  in  the  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Bulwer,)  and  the  "  dra- 
**  matic.^  He  does  not  define  the  "  narrative  or  epic ; "  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  common  definition  for  two 
things  essentially  and  widely  different.  But  he  promulgates, 
that  "  passions '"^  constitute  the  "  purely  tragic,''  and  **  hu- 
♦*  mours  "  the  "  purely  comic."  Then  the  avarice  of  Harpagon 
is  not  a  passion  but  a  humour  !  After  glancing  over  the  long 
gallery  of  novellists,  fix>m  the  Greek  romances,  "  with  the 
♦*  masterpiece  of  Apuleius,  their  chief  ornament,"  (we  deny, 
but  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  dictum,)  he  comes  down  to  the 
"  Cassandras,"  and  **  Clelias,"  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  Misses  Porter,  who  are  "  deficient  in  character,** 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  "  does  not  mystify  her  readers,"  and 
whose  "  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the  Manoeuvring,  and  Murad  the 
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Unlucky,  are  of  the  same  school  of  intellect  that  produced 
"  a  TartuflTe !  and  Monsieur  Jourdain  !^  &c.  &c.  &c.  [shade 
of  Moliere,  of  genius,  and  of  wit !  ! !],  until  he  comes  to  "  the 
"  dramatic  of  recent  date,  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  works 
"  of  Scott,  Cooper,  and  Victor  Hugo^!  We  are  not 
indiscriminate  admirers  of  Scott ;  but  we  put  it  to  any 
judicious  and  informed  reader,  whether  these  two  writers  are 
worthy  to  approach  Scott,  except  to  hold  his  stirrup  ?  We  have 
already  referred  to  Scott,  as  a  moralist,  in  his  works  of  ima- 
gination, and  will  only  add  here,  that  there  is  one  pervading 
attribute  of  his  genius  and  writings  which  we  have  never  seen 
developed  or  dwelt  upon — the  lofty  and  unclouded  station  of 
mind  from  which  his  superior  reason  looked  calmly  down  upon 
the  busy  hive  of  human  life,  in  the  commotion  of  its  passions 
and  infirmities. 

Mr.  Bulwer  having  disposed  of  "  his  great  .predecessors," 
comes  to  what  he  calls  ^^  those  insignificant  writings^^  (his  own) 
with  a  modesty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised  for  the 
total  absence  of  affectation,— and  an  inconsistency  with  the  tone 
of  his  observations, 

"  Which  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp." 

Having  laid  it  down  that  ^*  the  narrative  fiction"  takes  two 
shapes,  '^  the  satirical  and  the  metaphysical,"  which  may  be  both 
called  ^'  the  philosophical,"  he  discloses  the  hitherto  undisco- 
vered secret,  that  "scarcely  any  one  of  the  romances  which  he  has 

woven  together  resembles  its  neighbour ;"  that  "  in  Eugene 

Aram,"  and  **  The  last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  he  has  "  attempted 
"  the  dramatic  fiction ;"  "  in  Pelham  and  Devereux,  the  nar- 
"  rative  form  of  fiction ;"  that,  in  **  Paul  Cliflbrd,  a  social  and 
"  political  satire,  he  willingly  sought  exaggeration  or  bur- 
"  lesque ;"  and,  "  lastly,  in  The  Disowned,  the  metaphysical 
"  novel,  which  Germany  has  made  illustrious." 

But  unhappily  the  readers,  and  even  the  critics,  were 
sadly  puzzled  and  at  fault,  until '  Mr.  Bulwer  himself  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  the  various  genera.  They  took  the 
irony  of  Pelham  for  foppery  and  vapidity,  the  burlesque 
of  Paul  Clifford  for  s^iseless  exaggeration,  and  the  meta- 
physics of  The  Disowned  for  GalimaihiaSy — until  the  painter 
wrote  under  his  pictures,  "  this  is  a  dog," — "  this  is  a  lion." 
It    is  obvious   that  either  the  readers   and  critics   had   not 
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a  particle  of  discernment,  or  that  the  author  signally  failed  in 
the  execution  of  his  own  intentions.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  No  reader,  however  dull,  mistakes 
the  allegory  and  the  irony  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  or  charges 
extravagance  upon  the  outrageous  improbabilities  of '^Gulliver^s 
"  Travels,''  ^*  Micromegas,''  or  "  The  Princess  of  Babylon.'* 
The  reason  is,  that  the  authors  had  powers  equal  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  conceptions,  and  were  writing  in  their  natural 
vein.  Mr.  Bulwer's  ambition  exceeds  the  versatility  of  his 
powers  and  compass  of  his  faculties.  Writing  invita  Minerva^ 
he  throws  away  his  real  resources,  and  consoles  himself  with 
vain  complainings  that  people  do  not  sound  his  depths. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  a  clever  mannerist,  neutralizes  his  advantages 
by  abortive  straining,  after  the  various  and  versatile ;  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  flagrant  than  in  his  two  latest  novels.  The 
subject  of  Pompeii — the  thought  of  resuscitating  by  the  magic 
of  imaginative  and  dramatic  eloquence,  that  "  city  of  the  dead'* 
was  a  noble  inspiration, — and  there  are  gleams  of  fine  fancy  in 
the  design  or  drawing ;  but  unhappily  the  execution  is  some- 
times over-wrought  and  exaggerated,  sometimes  negligent  and 
crude;  the  colouring  too  often  wants  truth  and  taste, and  offends 
by  glare  and  contrast.  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  intended,  we 
presume,  for  the  chief  personage  of  the  drama,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  might  have  been  finished  into  one  of  the 
best,  creations  of  modem  fiction.  An  atheist,  an  astrologer — a 
philosopher,  a  charlatan — an  animal  sensualist,  a  visionary 
dreamer;  these  variously  opposed,  but  not  inconsistent, 
springs  of  emotion,  action,  and  character,  required  only  a 
severer  taste  and  chaster  style  to  be  subdued  into  a  chefcTc^uvre 
of  poetical  portraiture.  But  in  the  variety  of  tones  there  is  no 
harmony ;  the  traits  are  over  pronounced  out  of  all  probabi- 
lity and  keeping ;  the  metaphysical  runs  into  nonsense,  or  the 
enigmatical ;  the  energetic  and  grand,  into  exaggeration  and 
hyperbole.  Speaking  of  priestcraft  (he  is  an  archpriest  of 
Isis),  he  says,  "  I  ride  over  the  souls  that  the  purple  veiUJ* 
Riding  over  saulSf  and  those  souls  clad  in  purple,  is  the  very 
luxury  of  the  Delia  Cruscan.  We  prefer  the  explicit  audacity 
of  the  Capuchin  confessor  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  addressing 
the  Spanish  minister, — "  Remember,"  says  he,  "  that  you 
^^  speak  to  one  who  has  your  God  between  his  hands,  and  your 
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"  sovereign  at  his  feet  every  day.""  Again,  Arbaces,  as  a  sen- 
sualist, says,  "  From  the  young  hearts  of  my  victims  I  draw 
"  the  ingredients  of  the  cauldron  in  which  I  reyouth  myself."' 
This  is  classic  allusion  and  metaphor  put  to  the  torture.  A 
few  pages  further  on,  he  utters  an  apophthegm  worthy  of 
Bacon — "  The  ignorant  and  servile  vulgar  must  be  blinded,  to 
"  attain  their  proper  good— they  would  not  believe  a  maxim 
**  — they  revere  an  oracle."  But  soon  after  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  character  of  Arbaces  was  one  of  those  intricate  and 
"  varied  webs^  in  which  even  the  mind  that  sate  within  it  was 
"  sometimes  confused  and  perplexed.""  Character^  a  zceb^ — 
and  the  mind  seated  within  !  What  a  far-sought  and  hetero- 
geneous conceit ! — What  an  image  for  a  painter !  **  With  a 
loud  and  exulting  yell,  Arbaces  brandished  the  knife  on 
high — Glaucus  gazed  upon  his  impending  fate  with  unwink- 
ing eyes.**  It  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  author 
to  arrest  the  blow,  and  he  does  so  most  melodramatically,  by 
calling  in  on  the  instant — a  shock  of  an  earthquake ! — which 
he  describes  as  follows  :— 

"At  that  awful  instant  the  floor  shook  under  them  with  a  rapid  and  convulsive 
throe ;  a  mightier  spirit  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad — a  giant  and  crush- 
ing power,  before  which  sunk  into  insignificance  his  passion  and  his  arts — It 
woke — it  stirred — that  dread  demon  of  the  earthquake,  laughing  to  seem  alike  the 
magic  of  human  guile  and  the  malice  of  human  wrath.  As  a  Titan  on  whom  the 
mountains  are  piled,  it  roused  itself  from  the  sleep  of  years — it  moved  on  its 
Daedal  couch — the  caverns  below  groaned  and  trembled  beneath  the  motion  qf  tit 
limbs  r  &c. 

The  sublime  of  melo-drame  and  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
could  not  surpass  this.  But  we  are  forced  to  say  the  whole 
merit  is  not  Mr.  Bulwer'^s — He  has  but  given  a  paraphrase  in 
prose  of  the  following  French  mock  heroics : — with  the  school 
of  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Bulwer  belongs,  it  will,  doubtless, 
pass  for  the  sublime — 

"  Ce  mont  si  merveilleux  en  Sicile  plac6 

"  Sous  qui  g^mit  Ic  corps  d'Enceladc  oppress^, 

"  Vomissant  des  brasiers  de  sa  brillante  gorge, 

"  Ce  tombeau  d'Eropedocle,  oil  Vulcain  fait  sa  forge, 

**  Ou  Bronte  le  nerveux,  cet  enfum£  d6mon/'  &c. 

The  compliment  to  these  verses  which  immediately  follows, 
is  no  less  applicable  to  the  rival  prose  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  whose 
"  intuitive  spirit  infuses  antiquity  into  ancient  images.'' 
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Nvdifl.  like  blmj  irirL  35  beumfd  and  taodimg;  Init  in  her 
cbBcifOi  fivTD  and  derated  pssdcn — an  jJl  but  bcr  falindiiesfi, — 
die  is  ax>e  of  rbe^  hukct  copet  fWm  tbe  danring  giri  in  Goethe^s 
Wilbtiiii  MeisitT ;  sua  ber  bnndnesff  is  cailj  in  dcBcripdon — 
ha  ideas  an  tboi^  of  a^L.  Sufamtudng  ooe  phial  for 
anocLfT.  she  afoenains  the  fdmilarirr  cf  rr#foirr ,-  and,  upon 
the  meaiicin  of  -  a  elcnad  bnnc  crrer  Vesuvius,*  she  suddenly 
utters  1^  fc»ljow3ng  f^perulanoc  on  iJie  njbject :  **  1  have  heard 
**  that  a  ficAfsit  viu-h  direllc  air»anirs*i  the  «rorrA^  caverns  of 
*^  the  iDcmxitazn.  and  vowt  ciojd  xnav  he  the  dim  skodowc  of  ibe 
•^  dsTDOD  «»be  conftTs^th."  A  -uietaphvsicar  novelist  should 
have  thought  more  of  the  iieiil.if^j  of  the  falind.  If  he  did 
not  hold  the  French  pbik»«i*phers  in  such  isupreme  contempt, 
we  should   solicit  his  aneiitk;«i  to  I>}derot*s   Ljttire  ««r  les 

Mr.  Bulver  especially  values  himself,  in  his  preface  to 
^  Pelham.*  upon  his  persmoal  kiM>wledge  of  character  and 
manners  in  the  extremes  oi  high  and  lov  life — from  St.  Gileses 
to  St.  James's — and  with,  as  he  enigmaticallj  ex|HCSses  it, 
*^  the  intuitive  spirit  which  infuses  antiquity  into  ancient 
^  images,*  he  exhibits  the  same  extixemes  as  they  existed  1800 
years  since,  by  resusciting  the  company  of  "^  a  flash  house*" 
(bis  own  term),  frequented  by  the  gladiators— and  €)i  a  villa 
frequented  by  the  best  company  of  Pompeii.  ^Ve  will  not 
dte  the  former  —  it  is  but  brutal  savagery,  exaggerated  to 
hjrperbole; — it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  not  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  latter : 

**  Tb«  widoir  Fnlria  and  the  spouae  of  the  iEdile  were  engaged  in  high  and 
graire  diicutftion. 

**  '  O  Fulvia !  1  aamre  you  that  the  last  aoconot  from  Rome  declares  that  the 
fitzzliog  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  growing  antiqaated ;  ther  aoly  now  wear 
it  built  op  ID  a  tower  like  Julia's,  or  arranged  as  a  helmet — the  Gmierimm  fashion, 
like  mine,  you  see ;  it  has  a  fine  effect,  1  think.  I  assure  you,  Vesfiiiis  ( Ve^us 
was  the  name  of  the  Uerculaneum  hero)  admires  it  greatly.* 

"  '  And  nobody  wears  the  hair  like  yon  Neapoliun,  in  the  Greek  way  f  * 

**  *  What,  parted  in  front,  with  the  knot  behind  ?  Oh  no !  bow  ridieuloos  it  is! 
It  reminds  one  of  a  statue  of  Diana !     Yet  this  lone  is  handsome,  eh  ? ' 

**  '  So  die  men  say,  but  then  she  is  rich :  she  is  to  marry  the  A  tbeninn,  I  wish 
''^Joy*     He  will  not  be  long  faithful,  1  suspect ;  those  foreigners  are  very  6uth- 


'  Ho,  Julia « '  said  Fulvia,  as  the  merchani's  d^uglter  joined  them,  *  have 
y^aeenthctiffrryetf' 
-•No!' 
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**  *  Why  all  the  ladies  have  been  to  see  \\\m.     He  is  so  handsome !  * 

*'  '  I  hope  we  shall  find  some  criminal  or  other  for  him  and  the  lion/  replied 
Julia ;  '  your  husband'  (turning  to  Pansa's  wife)  '  is  not  so  active  as  he  should  be 
in  this  matter.' 

**  *  Why,  really,  the  laws  are  too  mild,'  replied  tlie  Dame  of  the  Helmet, 
*  there  are  so  few  ofiences  to  which  the  punishment  of  the  Arena  can  be  awarded  ; 
and  tlien,  too,  the  gladiators  are  growing  effeminate.  The  stoutest  Bestiarii 
declare  they  are  willing  enough  to  fight  a  boar  or  a  bull,  but  as  for  a  lion  or  tiger, 
they  think  the  game  too  much  in  earnest.' 

*'  *  They  are  worthy  of  a  mitre,'  replied  Julia  in  disdain.** 

This  hit  at  the  mitre  is  made  intelligible  to  the  unlearned, 
by  the  following  prodigiously  sarcastic  note : — 

"  Mitres  were  worn  sometimes  by  men,  and  considered  a  great  mark  of  effe- 
minacy— to  be  fit  for  a  mitre  was  therefore  to  be  fit  for  very  little  else! — It  is 
astonishing  how  many  modern  opinions  are  derived  from  antiquity.  Doubtless, 
it  was  tliis  classical  notion  of  mitres  that  incited  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Kippon  to  expel 
the  bishops.     There  is  a  vast  deal  of  wickedness  in  Latin." 

It  is  a  frequent  error  of  Mr.  Bulwer  to  disenchant  the  fiction 
of  its  illusion  by  intruding  himself,  and  a  less  pardonable 
offence  to  do  so  by  intruding  the  vulgarities  of  the  party  poli- 
tics of  the  hour.  In  another  passage  he  makes  Pansa,  the  iEdile, 
say,  "  It  was  a  most  infamous  law — that  which  forbade  us  to 
"  send  our  own  slaves  to  the  wild  beasts ; — not  to  let  us  do 
**  what  we  like  with  our  own.    That's  what  I  call  an  infringe- 
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ment  on  property  itself." 

But,  to  resume  the  polite  conversation- 
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*'  *  Oh!  have  you  seen  the  new  house  of  Fulvius,  the  dear  poet?'  said  Pansa's 
wife.' 

*  No ;  is  it  handsome  ?' 
Very,  such  good  taste ;  but  they  say,  my  dear,  that  he  has  such  improper 
pictures.     He  won't  show  them  to  the  women ;  how  ill-bred !' 

"  '  Those  poets  are  always  odd,'  said  the  widow.  *  But  he  is  an  interesting 
man,  what  pretty  verses  he  writes ;  we  improve  very  much  in  poetry,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  old  stuff  now.* 

"  *  I  declare  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  returned  tlie  lady  of  the  Helmet,  *  there 
is  so  much  more  force  and  energy  in  the  modern  school' 

"  The  warrior  sauntered  up  to  the  ladies. 

*•  *  It  reconciles  me  to  peace,'  said  he,  *  when  I  see  such  faces.* 

*•  *  Oh !  you  heroes  are  ever  flatterers,*  returned  Fulvia,  hastening  to  appro- 
priate the  compliment  specially  to  herself. 

"  *  By  this  chain,  which  1  received  from  the  emperor's  own  hand,'  replied  the 
warrior,  playing  with  a  short  chain  which  hung  round  the  neck  like  a  collar, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  breast,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  peaceful — 
<  By  this  chain  you  wrong  me;  I  am  a  blunt  man,  a  soldier  should  be  so.* 

**  *  How  do  you  find  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  generally  ?*  said  Julia. 

*'  '  By  Venus,  most  beautiful ;  they  favour  me  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  tliat 
inclines  my  eyes  to  double  their  charms.* 
VOL.    III. — K®   VI.  K  K 
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'*  *  We  love  a  warrior/  said  t)ie  wife  of  Pansa. 

"  '  I  see  it ;  by  Hercules,  it  is  even  disagreeable  to  be  too  celebrated  in  these 

cities.' " 

"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,*"  said  Ni^Ieon, 
^^  there  is  but  a  step.^  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  also  but  a 
step  from  Mr.  Bulwer's  to  Swiffs  "  Polite  Conversation,*"  or  to 
that  of  the  accomplished  Carolina  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Skeggs. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  subject  of  this  work  was  too  grand 
for  Mr.Bulwer,and  we  think  that  it  is  sometimes  treated  by  him 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  grandeur.  But  we  would  submit  to 
him  that  his  design  was  too  vast — that  he  should  have  wholly 
omitted,  for  instance,  the  digressive  parts  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Hence  the  great  want  of  unity  and  jco-ordi- 
nance.  Another  cause  of  its  blemishes  is  the  want  of  mature 
revision  and  self-distrust.  Hence,  independently  of  his  incor- 
rigible mannerisms,  the  many  inequalities  and  crudities  of  his 
performance.  Something  also  may  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  that  capricious  flagging  of  the  imagination  which  he  states 
himself  to  have  occasionally  felt.  He  cannot  state  even  this 
without  a  most  overweening  touch  of  egotism,  which  tends  to 
mar  the  reader's  more  favourable  and  admiring  impression  at 
the  very  close  of  the  book.  His,  he  says,  is  "  a  life,  in  the  web 
"  of  which  has  been  woven  less  of  white  than  the  world  may 
"  deem.""  How  the  world — the  admiring,  envying  world — may 
be  mistaken  !  The  author  of  "  Pelham,''  and  "  Pompeii,'*  has 
his  sorrows ! ! 

We  have  space  to  bestow  only  a  word  in  passing  upon 
Rienzi.  It  strikes  us  not  only  as  a  failure,  but  as  necessarily 
such  from  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  author.  He  would 
rescue  the  character  of  Rienzi  from  the  injustice  done  to  it  by 
Gibbon  and  Sismondi — and  "of  the  two,**  he  says,  **  I  own 
"  that  I  think  Miss  Mitford  more  just  than  Gibbon.**  This 
preference  is  decisive  of  Mr.  Bulwer'^s  chances  of  success. — 
Here  are  two  historians  who  treated  the  subject  with  diligent 
and  various  research,  and  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy— ^who  examined  the  contemporary  evidences  and  cited 
their  authorities, — put  out  of  court  by  a  lady  who  has 
composed  a  tragedy  which  succeeded  on  the  stage,  and  by  a 
popular  novelist. 

"  In  a   quarter  of  the  city,''  says   Gibbon,  **  which  was 
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**  inhabited  only  by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of 
"  an  innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the  future 
"  deliverer  of  Rome.'' 

Mr.  Bulwer  not  only  »nks  the  condition  of  Rienzi's  parents, 
but  makes  him  the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  of  the  Emperor. 
This  poetical  or  romantic  defiance  ofa  notorious  fact— a  fact  essen- 
tial, moreover,  to  the  historic  delineation  of  Rienzi'scharacter — ^is 
consistently  followed  up  through  the  tribune's  career.  Instead  of 
a  personage  combining  the  rude  vigour  of  the  middle  age,  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  reviving  literature— catching  visions 
of  Roman  greatness  as  well  as  inspirations  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  pages  of  Livy  and  Cicero — and  failing  or  falling 
through  his  own  inaptitude  or  insufficiency  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position, — we  have  a  sort  of  drawing-room  fine  gentleman, 
in  ambition,  literature,  and  statesmanship,  deserted  or  betrayed 
by  the  blindness  of  the  populace  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people.  If  Mr.  Bulwer  had  not  protested  against  being 
identified  with  his  personages  from  Pelham  to  Rienzi,  we 
should  conclude  from  the  tone  of  this,  his  last  novel,  that  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  patronage  and  his  patriotism  from 
the  ungrateful  people  in  disgust. 

The  favourite  heroes  of  Mr.  Bulwer  among  his  own  creations 
— those  which  he  makes  the  veliicles  of  his  social  or  satirical 
philosophy,  as  Pelham — those  which  he  clothes  with  his  own 
accomplishments,  and  animates  with  his  own  aspirations,  as  Glau- 
cus,  and  his  Rienzi  (not  the  Rienzi  of  Gibbon,  of  history,  and  of 
nature  ♦),  those,  in  short,  which  he  seems  to  pourtray  con  amore^ 
and  gaze  on  as  his  triumphs  of  art,  want  masculine  robustness. 
They  have  a  certain  feminine  cast  of  thought  and  imagination 
— a  certain  feminine  affectation  of  the  graceful  and  glittering. 

Of  the  distinguished  female  novel  writers  of  the  age,  the  most 
like  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  all  that  constitutes  intellectual  stamina, 
as  well  as  manner,  or  a  school,  is,  in  our  judgment.  Lady  Mor- 
gan. A  parallel  between  two  such  writers  merits,  and  admits 
of  being  pursued  more  in  detail  and  more  elaborately  than 


*  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  MS.  memoir  of  Rienzi  by  the  late 
Mr.  Butler,  who  studied  the  records  of  the  middle  age  as  a  jurist  and  a  scholar, 
and  we  find  his  views  agreeing  essentially  with  those  of  Gibbon,  or  rather  confirm- 
ing those  of  the  illustrious  historian. 
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we  have  leisure  or  ability  to  do.     We  will  only  observe^ 
that    Lady    Morgan,    like    Mr.    Bulwer,    is    a    maDnerist* 
The    same  peculiar   cast  of  thought  and  fancy,   or,   if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  mental  vision,  in  contemplating  real  and 
creating  imaginary  objects,  may  be  traced  in  all  her  works, 
from  "  The  Wild  Iri3h  Girl  "^  to  the  **  Princess,^  including 
her  "  France^  and  her  "  Italy ,^ — as  in  Mr.  Bulwer'^s  works, 
from  "Pelham''  to  ^  Rienzi,'*' — ^his  "England  and  the  Eng- 
"  lish,''  and  his  "  Student^  included.     But  Lady  Morgans 
mannerism  is  her  own,  whilst  Mr.  Bulwer^s  is  partly  his  own 
and   partly  Lady  Morgan's.     When  Lady  Morgan  exhibits 
her  personages  in  dialogue,  there  is  in  her  manner  and  lan- 
guage a  certain  indefatigable,  ungovernable  vivacity,  and  a  cer- 
tain hardihood  in  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  her  phrases. 
She  exhibits  a  gallery  of  fantoccini  in  action, — but  the  masks 
are  so  droll,  the  wires  are  pulled  with  so  much  ability,  and  the 
evolutions  are  performed  with  such  amusing  cleverness,  that 
Mr.  Bulwer's  rival  show  could  not,  we  think,  stand  more  than 
about    a    New    Burlington-street    season'^s    competition    for 
popularity.     His  personages  are  sometimes   extravagant  and 
grotesque  enough,  but  their  motions  are  forced  and  stiff — their 
language  is  stilted  and  sesquipedalian  at  one  moment,  and  of 
the  most  pedestrian  homeliness  at  another, — with  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  taste  and  consistency.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  fur- 
ther specimens  to  those  we  have  given,  of  Mr.  BulweFs  vein  in 
the  hyperbolical ;  but  we  confidently  affirm  that,  though  Lady 
Morgan's  language  be  sometimes  ambitious,  it  never  runs  into 
his  exaggerations  and  enigmas;   and  that  though  her  style 
be  sometimes  what  may  be  called  "free  and  easy,*" she  would 
not  represent  the  iEdile,  or  one  of  the  iEdiles,  of  Pompeii,  with 
his  curule  chair  associations — "  fidgetting  fussily,''— or  expose 
the  ladies  of  Pompeii,  as  in  the  extract  before  cited,  conversing 
at   table,    in   so  loose  a   way,  about    an    amateur's   private 
cabinet  of  pictures ; — though  we  are  quite  sure^  from  Lady 
Morgan's  known  taste  and  curiosity  in  the  fine  arts,  that  her  ima- 
gination is  as  familiar  as  Mr.  Bulwer's  with  the  curious  exhuma- 
tions of  Pompeian  virtH.     Mr.  Bulwer  doubtless  adopted  from 
Lady  Morgan  the  habit  of  garnishing  his  dialogue  with  scraps 
of  French ;  but  Lady  Morgan's  phrases  are  well  placed  and 
idiomatic,  whilst  Mr.  Bulwer  wantonly  intrudes,  without  pro- 
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priety  or  reason,  the  most  heterogeneous  Anglo-French  mal- 
formations imaginable.  "  The  miracle  is,  that  it  (the  Belgian 
"  revolution)  has  gone  on  so  long,""  said  the  princess — "  three 
"  years  Men  sonnes !  Je  rien  reviens  pas.'''*  Mr.  Bulwer 
could  not  hit  off  these  two  conjunct  idioms,  though  he 
laboured '  till  the  day  of  judgment.  We  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  they  were  improvised  by  Lady  Morgan.  Mr. 
Bulwer  affects  her  clever  and  amusing  way  of  showing  off  the 
ridiculous  or  weak  side  of  individual  character,  but  wholly 
fails  when  compared  with  his  prototype — always  excepting  the 
preface  before  cited,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  himself. 

When  Mr.  Bulwer  aspires  to  the  philosophical  in  his  novels, 
he  but  follows  in  the  wake  of  Lady  Morgan.  The  aim  of  her 
CDonnell — a  novel,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  have  heard  the 
praise  of  versatile  and  uncommon  talent  conceded  by  persons 
who  do  not  share  the  admiration. which  we  profess  for  the  genius 
of  Lady  Morgan, — the  aim,  we  say,  of  her  O'Donnell,  was  to 
teach  the  government  of  that  day  the  wisdom  of  emancipating 
the  Irish  catholics ;  and  in  doing  so,  she  combined  satire  upon 
manners  with  the  philosophy  of  legislation.  But  her  wit  and 
satire  are  too  bright  and  poignant — her  philosophical  purpose 
is  too  transparent  to  be  missed  by  the  reader,  however  slow  of 
apprehension ;  whilst  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  order  to  make  his  readers 
apprehend  the  irony  of  "  Pelham"*  and  the  "  metaphysics''  of 
"  The  Disowned,'^  has  been  under  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
writing  "  lion''  under  his  performances. 

The  works  professedly  philosophical  of  Lady  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Bulwer— as  the  "  France"  and  the  "  Italy''  of  the 
one,  and  the  "  England  and  the  English  of  the  other" 
—do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  observations,  how- 
ever curious  might  be  the  parallel;  and  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's last  novel  we  will  only  say,  that  we  recognised  in  it 
with  pleasure,  her  peculiar  touches  of  wit  and  ridicule — her 
perception  of  character  and  manners — ^her  shrewdness,  and 
keenness  of  observation ;  but  that  we  thought  the  protean  or 
cameleon  disguises  and  adventures  of  the  princess  too  violent 
— the  amusing  bye-blow  Irish  valet  too  strong  a  likeness  of 
Humphry  Clinker ;  that  we  could  detect  through  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  work,  too  many  reminiscences  or  notes  of  her  tour 
in  Belgium — too  grateful  a  sense  of  the  court  festivities  of 
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the  palace  of  Lacken — ^in  fine,  that  there  is  something  too 
much  of  the  braves  Beiges  and  their  revolution. 

Lady  Blessington  entered  the  arena  of  authorship— as  a 
debutante  sometimes  appears  upon  the  stage — with  a  great 
reputation  for  endowment  and  talents  in  private.  Sketches 
and  jeux  dCesprit^  in  prose  and  verse,  have  long  been  floating 
her  name  through  society,  or  through  those  bye  streams  of 
society  called  coteries.  It  is  seldom  that  the  judgment  of  the 
coteries  is  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  revision,  the 
public,  and  we  find  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  debut  of 
Lady  Blessington  as  a  novelist.  Her  first  novel — at  least  the 
first  printed  with  her  name — fell  short  of  what  was  expected 
from  her.  The  dialogue  and  incidents  of  low  life  in  Ireland, 
and  high  life  in  London,  were  ill  assorted,  though  both  were 
faithful  in  their  way — especially  the  vernacular  Anglo-Irish 
dialect,  which  Lady  Blessington  writes  with  such  correctness 
and  purity  as  to  set  criticism  at  defiance ;  but  she  committed 
the  fatal  error  of  building  her  novel  upon  the  most  perishable 
of  all  foundations — the  party  politics  of  the  day,  or  rather  of 
the  hour.  Its  very  title,  "  The  Repealers,*"  was  a  party  clap- 
trap, and  should  have  been  disdained  by  her. 

The  next  novel  of  Lady  Blessington — that  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  the  title,  is  a  higher  and  a  happier  flight, — and 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  re-habilitates  her  in  the  honours  of  her 
previous  reputation.  Instead  of  "  Two  Friends,''  there  is  in 
the  book  "  a  pair  of  Friends,'*  to  use  Wordsworth's  expression, 
of  either  sex.  The  two  young  ladies,  the  one  native 
British,  the  other  transplanted  from  France,  but  naturalized, 
or  anglicised,  are  distinguished  by  no  strong  contrasts,  and 
both  their  characters  are  touched  off  with  a  certain  delicacy, 
which  is  not  without  its  charms,  but  borders  too  much 
on  weakness.  But  the  two  male  friends,  who  doubtless 
supply  the  title,  are  drawn  with  no  common  talent  and 
felicity,  not  only  in  their  contrasts  and  oppositions  as 
pendants  to  one  another— but  taken  each  separately  as  an 
individual  portrait.  One  is  characterized  by  manly  ambition 
and  generous  philosophy  as  a  politician  and  patriot,  un- 
dergoing the  martyrdom  of  the  oppressive  atmosphere, 
and  no  less  oppressive  oratory  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  vote  at 
six  in  the  morning  with  a  hopeless  minority  for  the  hap- 
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pincss  of  the  human  race, — the  other,  a  scion  of  nobility, 
who,  with  equal  devotion,  spends  his  days  and  nights,  and 
his  father^s  thousands,  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation  and 
frivolity.  Two  such  personages  might  appear,  at  first  sight, 
divided  by  a  sort  of  electric  repulsion.  Lady  Blessington 
unites  them  in  an  affectionate  friendship.  She  blends  with  the 
severity  of  the  one  a  fund  of  indulgent  sensibility, — with  the 
frivolity  of  the  other  a  latent  spring  of  manly  purpose  and 
benevolent  feeling — and  their  friendship  is  only  the  more 
probable  as  well  as  pleasing  from  opposition  of  character. 

Their  characters  are  preserved  or  rather  developed,  through 
a  variety  of  scenes,  with  skill  and  interest.  They  are  of 
course  the  lovers  respectively  of  the  two  young  ladies, — are 
of  course  subjected  to  the  usual  pains  of  separation  and 
despair, — the  one  by  an  elopement  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  friends,  the  other  by  shooting  (not  mortally)  the  brother  of 
his  mistress,  whilst  doing  duty  as  an  amateur  liberal  at  Paris 
in  the  revolution  of  the  three  glorious  days — they  rejoin  their 
mistresses  in  Italy,  with  somewhat  too  much  of  melodramatic 
surprise, — come  to  an  understanding  the  more  easily,  that  the 
man  of  pleasure  had  disengaged  himself  from  his  partner  in  the 
elopement,  and  the  wounded  brother  was  alive,  well,  and  pre- 
sent on  the  spot, — receive  the  nuptial  benediction,  and  pair  off 
like  other  married  people. 

There  are  several  subordinate  characters  well  marked  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  well  grouped.  The  French  emi- 
grant noble  is  excellent, — his  jaundiced  prejudices,  personal 
and  national,  making  out  their  case  with  an  ingenuity  truly 
comic, — ^his  selfish  vanity  even  in  his  last  will,  —  his  hotel, 
household,  and  equipage,  sketched  with  graphic  truth.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  objected  that  he  is  too  stiff  and  stately  for  a 
Frenchman. 

We  think  at  the  same  time  that  Lady  Blessington,  in  two 
views  of  Parisian  character  and  manners,  has  fallen  into  a  serious 
anachronism  as  to  the  one,  and  been  wholly  mistaken  and  unjust 
in  the  other.  She  conjures  up  a  mutiny  in  the  household  of 
the  aristocrat  noble  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  during  the 
explosion  of  18S0,  in  the  colours  and  costume  of  the  sans^ 
eulotterie  of  1798.  When  she  represents  a  French  lady  re- 
proving any   signs  of  emotion  in  her  heroine,  as  mauvaii 
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gout  [  ?  mauvais  toti]  and  cutting  some  acquaintance  whose 
toilet  was  not  in  the  mode,  with  the  exclamation,  "  I  was 
"  horrified  lest  any  of  my  acquaintances  should  have 
"  seen  us ; '''  her  strictures  we  think  are  strangely  misplaced. 
We  should  say  that  French  ladies  are,  on  the  contrary,' 
distinguished  by  the  frankness  with  which  they  express 
their  thoughts  and  discover  their  emotions,  whether  in 
public  or  private, — and  by  their  having  too  undoubting  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  rank  and  dignity  to  think  either  could  be 
mistaken  or  compromised,  from  their  being  seen  speaking  to 
persons  whose  dress  or  manners  may  be  unfashionable  or  vulgar. 
Had  Lady  Blessingtjn  looked  nearer  home,  she  might  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  We  suspect  that  her  notions  of  Parisian 
manners  are  overcharged  traditions,  not  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  which  perhaps  she  had  not  time  to  make  during 
a  passage  or  two  in  transitu  to  cross,  or  after  having  recrossed 
the  Alps.  We  are  the  more  convinced,  from  the  tact  and 
truth  with  which  she  hits  off  character  and  manners  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  known  she  made  longer  sojourns.  Alluding  to 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  one  of  her  personages,  on  the  eve  of  a 
marriage  to  repair  them,  "  it  was  not,""  she  says,  "  made  the 
"  subject  of  conversation — nor  was  there  a  single  wager  made 
**  on  the  pour  et  contre  of  the  marriage  taking  place,  nor  did 
"  she  (the  bride)  receive  a  single  anonymous  letter  from  his 
*•  (the  bridegroom'^s)  enemies  to  warn  her.  This  may  seem  im- 
"  probable,  but  is  nevertheless  true — for  Italians  have  not 
"  only  less  malice^  but  more  indolence^  than  the  English P 
In  another  place  she  says, 

"  In  lUily,  where  certain  sins — vinited  with  aji  irretrievable  loss  of  caste  io 
England — are  viewed  without  exciting  any  suspicion  or  severity  of  animadver* 
sion,  they  cannot  understand  that  similar  errors  call  down  disgrace  on  tlie  offend* 
ers  in  our  country,  wliich,  considering  it  as  the  fand  of  political  liberty,  they 
believe  must  be  equally  that  of  liberty  in  manners.  Hence,  when  they  see,  as 
frequently  occurs,  some  Ent^lish  Paria  universally  cut  by  her  compatriots,  they 
look  on  her  with  dread,  because  they  cannot  imagine,  that  for  merely  doing  that 
which  they  do  without  concealment  or  reproach,  she  could  be  so  severely 
punished.  They  therefore  conclude,  that  her  crimes  must  be  igrnominio\u  to 
merit  such  ostracism,  and  they  draw  off  from  her  in  alarm." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  this  truth.     The  fair  authoress 
might  find    similar    anomalies   in   the   social  paria   syBtem 
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at  home, — such  as  the  notorious  instances  which  she  very 
well  knows,  of  the  truth  of  the  common  saying,  that  "  one 

person  may  steal  a  horse,  whilst  another  must  not  look  over 

the  hedge." 

There  is  a  tone  of  charity,  which  we  think  excessive,  in  Lady 
Blessington''s  treatment  of  social  morals. — "  Let  us,"  says  she, 
^^  believe,  that  in  half  the  liaisons  to  which  guilt  is  attributed 
"  the  appearance  only  exists."  This  is  amiable — ^but  "  half" 
strikes  us  as  much  too  liberal  an  average.  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  at  the  same  time,  inculcates  the  value  of  both  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  upon  the  sex  with  a  zeal  which 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  "  What  woman,"  she  asks, 
"  can  defy  the  snares  of  the  wily  archer,  unless  encased  in  the 
"  annour  of  religion  and  strict  moral  principle  .'*"  We  answer, 
''  None" — and  we  will  add,  that  even  this  "  armour"  of  the 
fair  authoress  is  not  always  arrow  proof.  She  seems  sensible 
of  this — and  hence,  doubtless,  her  indulgence  on  the  one 
side  to  those  who  have  unhappily  fallen  into  the  snare,  whilst 
her  counsels  to  those  who  would  escape  "  the  archer"  and 
his  wiles,  are,  if  any  thing,  too  straitlaced,  and  her  piety  too 
severe.  Both  are  happily  blended  in  the  following  moral  with 
which  the  novel  winds  up.  It  refers  to  Lady  Walmer,  the 
eloped  wife,  who  dies  in  Italy  a  penitent  and  a  princess : — 

"  She  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Heatherfield,  as  a  slight  atonement  for  the  unhappinesa  she  had  caused  her, 
and  died  a  true  penitent,  giving  in  her  last  hours  an  example  of  Christian  forti- 
tude and  piety,  that  we  may  hope  was  accepted  in  expiation  of  the  errors  of  her 
life — errors  that  plunged  her  in  shame  and  dishonour,  and  which  owed  their 
existence  to  want  of  religion  and  moral  principles.  She  had  thought  of,  and 
lived  but  for  society,  unmindful  that  it  casts  from  its  bosom  the  unhappy,  and 
the  erring,  as  a  vigorous  constitution  repels  contagious  diseases.  The  past  and 
the  present  were  now  unveiled  to  her  dying  eyes,  robbed  of  all  their  illusions, 
and  she  turned  from  that  world,  which  had  hitherto  been  her  idol,  to  fix  her 
hopes  on  the  mercy  of  //tm,  who  can  pardon  those  sins  that  his  fallible  creatures 
condemn  without  piiy." 

There  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  any  thing  better  than  this 
in  those  evangelical  novels  of  Hannah  More,  over  which  the 
late  Mr.Wilberforce  is  said  to  have  dropped  tears.  We  could 
almost  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  above  and  other  strains  of 
devotion  in  "  The  Two  Friends,"  were  inspired  by  the  genius 
loci  of  Gore  House.  At  the  sa^e  time,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  great  mass  of  profane  or  less  pious  readers, 
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who  estimate  talent,  wit,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a 
charming  style,  stamped  the  character  of  "  The  Two  Friends." 

There  are  prefixed  to  the  chapters  some  anonymous  mottoes 
in  French,  whether  from  print  or  MS.  we  know  not.  Some 
of  them  are  so  literally  applicable,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
they  were  made  for  the  purpose — ^and  several  of  them  would 
indicate  a  modem  Theophrastus  or  Labruyere. 

"  The  Devoted,'"*Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  last  novel,  has  not, 
we  believe,  made  as  strong  or  as  favourable  an  impression  as 
her  former  productions.  This  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  at 
once  more  ambitious  and  more  feeble  than  its  predecessors — 
with  more  salient  faults  of  character,  thought,  and  expression. 
The  heroine  who  confers  the  title,  is  "  devoted''  first  to  her 
brother — a  likeness  of  Lord  Byron,  in  which  the  attempt 
at  literal  fidelity,  even  to  his  deformed  foot,  is  neither 
artist-like  nor  agreeable, — and  next  to  a  clergyman,  who 
is  at  once  saint  and  lady-killer,  and  neither  returns  nor 
knows  her  passion,  whilst  she  "  lets  concealment,  like  a 
"  worm,'*'  and  so  forth.  The  reverend  swain  and  the  infidel 
brother  are  both  enamoured  of  a  brilliant  and  ambitious 
beauty,  who  sacrifices  her  admiration  of  the  poet,  her  pas- 
sion for  the  saint,  and  her  real  happiness,  to  a  marriage 
of  pride,  and  the  wishes  of  her  father — one  of  the  most  un- 
am using  pieces  of  parchment  lordliness,  and  pompous  etiquette, 
which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  in  the  world  of  novels. 
There  are,  besides,  a  villain  in  low  life,  whose  wickedness  in  the 
beginning,  and  misery  at  the  end  of  his  career,  are  owing  to  "  an 
**  education  above  his  station"  (see  the  cruel  consequences  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge)  and  a  Jew,  who  half-starves  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  money  bags, — which  he  ultimately  bequeaths 
to  the  poet,  for  no  other  "  consideration,"  than  his  having  voted 
for  the  Jewish  disabilities  bill.  His  having  voted  for  the  Brigh- 
ton railway  bill  would  have  had  a  more  imposing  air  of  poetical 
probability.  There  are  many  and  obvious  blemishes  in  this 
performance.  The  principal  one  is  the  hermaphrodite  cha- 
racter of  the  dandy  saint,  who  breathes  the  ecstacies  of  his 
passion  to  a  lady  in  the  language  of  the  ^^  Evangdical  Maga- 
**  zine,"  and  strives  to  overcome  his  frailties  with  a  pious 
infirmity  of  purpose  and  sanctimonious  insipidity  of  phrase, 
which  nauseate  like  excess  of  sweets.  ^ 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury  is  displeased  with  the  state  of  politics 
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at  home  and  abroad.  Reform  is  but  "  the  froth  and  scum  of 
"  the  would-be  patriots ;''  and  referring  to  one  of  her  person- 
ages, she  calls  him  "  a  monarch  who  rules  over  the  regions  of 
"  fashion,  not  as  monarchs  rule  now^a^ays^  with  no  power  at 
"  ally  but  virtually^  (?)  despotically,  and  eflFectively,''  &c.  See 
the  wickedness  of  those  liberals  and  constitutionaliste  of  Eu- 
rope, who  would  curtail  the  power  of  monarchs, — ^innocent  souls! 
who  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to  abu^  it.  She  complains 
of  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  in  literature.  "  Are  you  not 
"  aware,"  says  her  Byron-Delamere,  or  Delamere-Byron, 
"  that  all  the  high  things  of  the  earth  are  cast  down  ?  If  I 
"  wrote  a  poem  like  Milton,  would  it  be  read  ? — If  a  work 
"  of  fiction  like  Bulwer !  I !  would  it  be  understood  ?"  Milton 
and  Bulwer — Pelham  and  Paradise  Lost ! — This  defies  com- 
ment. It  would  yet  be  no  less  easy  to  select  beauties  from 
this  novel ;  but  the  blemishes  are  isolated  spots,  whilst  the 
beauties  are  more  diffuse,  and  could  not  be  felt  without 
longer  extracts  than  we  have  space  for.  There  are  in  every 
page  the  traces  of  an  elegant  mind  and  refined  taste;  fancy 
and  feeling,  if  not  imagination  and  passion — a  happy  per- 
ception and  pleasing  delineation  of  social  manners  and  natural 
scenery,  and  an  engaging  unaffected  style,  with,  however, 
some  few  expressions  which  were  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  of  the  writer''s  literary  attainments. 

Mrs.  Norton'^s  "  Womatfs  Reward,'*  her  chief  novel  or  tale, 
and  no  more  than  a  sketch,  has  a  marked  coincidence  in  sub- 
ject with  Lady  Charlotte  Bury'^s  "  Devoted.*"  The  coin- 
cidence was  doubtless  undesi^ed  and  accidental  in  both — and 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  not  only  different  in  themselves, 
but  bear  the  impress  of  minds  of  a  wholly  different  stamp.  We 
intend  by  this  an  essential  difference  of  intellectual  character, 
not  a  comparative  estimate  of  the '  respective  talents.  Mrs. 
Norton  revived  the  hereditary  associations  of  genius  in  her 
family  by  a  poem  of  great  beauty.  Her  sudden  and  dazzling 
popularity  has  proved  injurious  to  the  exercise  and  reputation 
of  her  talents.  She  entered  the  arena  oiprofessional  literature, 
and  under  the  strong  temptation  of  turning  fame  into  some- 
thing more  solid,  and  not  less  shining,  she  has  frittered  away 
her  versatile  powers  in  fragments  and  sketches— f  rose  and  verse. 
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We  look  upon  the  two  stories  which  club  to  eke  out  the  cir- 
culating library  measure  of  three  volumes,  rather  as  indications 
than  examples  of  what  she  could  produce, — but  indications  of 
her  power  to  produce  a  novel  of  the  first  order.  We  do  not 
know  a  scene  of  more  touching  simplicity  and  beauty  than  the 
invalid  merchant'^s  chamber  at  Madeira,  with  which  the  first 
tale  opens.  Whether  reminiscence  mingled  with  imagination, 
we  do  not  know.  ^The  brother  and  sister  are  contrasted  by 
glimpses  which  wake  an  interest  at  the  very  threshold  for  the 
progress  of  the  story — and  the  following  observation — "  a 
"  burst  of  passion  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  burst  of  selfish- 
"  ness,''  is  the  germ  from  which  the  intemperate,  arrogant,  and 
ungenerous  egoism  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  of  the  brother,  is 
developed  through  the  succeeding  pages.  We  could  as  easily 
cite  what  we  consider  errors  and  defects  in  these  two  stories, 
but  reserve  ourselves  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  fiction 
in  prose,  more  comprehensive,  more  finished,  and  more  worthy 
of  this  highly  endowed  and  accomplished  lady. 

Every  body  knows  that  Mrs.  Gore  is  among  the  most  cle\'er 
and  prolific  novel  writers  of  the  day.  She  too  is  a  mannerist. 
There  is  in  her  scenes  at  one  moment  the  pretension  of  Mr. 
Bulwer,  at  another,  the  vivacity  of  Lady  Morgan.  There  is 
in  her  numerous  progeny  of  novels,  from  "  The  Fair  of  May 
"  Fair,''  to  "  Mrs.  Armytage,''  great  variety,  rather  than  great 
versatility.  Her  writings  are  for  the  most  part  tales  or  sketches, 
and  they  bear  the  marks  of  being  got  through  by  a  forced  march^ 
rather  than  with  a  spontaneous  rapidity  of  invention.  If  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Gore  be  conspicuous  and  prominent,  her  offences 
are  no  less  rampant.  There  is  a  perpetual  effort  for  lively  remark 
and  satirical  smartness.  Her  indefatigable  volubility  is  as  mo- 
notonous as  drawling.  The  most  monotonous  and  indefatigable 
of  all  agents  is  an  automaton.  The  vitality  of  talent  is  subject  to 
the  alternations  of  excitement  and  languor.  Again,  she  affects 
and  obtrudes  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  under  the  sun  of  the 
social  world,  from  the  diplomatic  notes  of  Talleyrand  and 
Mettemich  to  the  Doncaster  betting  book  of  Jack  Baltimore ; 
from  "  Madame  de  StaePs  beautiful  explosions  of  eloquence^ 
to  those  of  George  llobins.  She  is  inoculated  with  the 
*'  Pelham''  affectation  of  French  phrases,  and  the  vocabulary 
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of  the  French  art  of  cookery.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
the  false^brilliant  vivacity  of  her  fashionable  dialogue: — 
Scene  a  fete  champetre ; — 

"  Gunter  has  not  exerted  himself  to-day  ; — the  coup  de  maitre  is  wanting; — 
'  Immortal  Robert'  has  not  found  himself  en  verve  this  season." 

**  Gunter  ! — do  you  think  the  Ebury  conclave  so  banal  as  to  employ  a  person 
we  may  all  have  by  paying  for  ? — They  sent  for  four  cot^fiseurs  from  the  Hue  des 
Lombards,  and  a  decoraieur  from  the  Rue  Vivienne !— »Lord  Stapylford  allowed 
his  own  glacier  to  officiate  (un  glacier  en  i,  bien  entendu,  who  arrived  from  Milan 
last  autumn),  and  all  the  apprelSf  diablotins,  and  dragees  were  forwarded  by  the 
ambassador's  bag." 

"  They  say  the  despatches  were  bien  sucrees,  in  consequence ;  and  that  two 
autographs  dated  from  the  Bureau  dei  affaire*  etrangirest  were  quite  a  brouilladt 
from  being  steeped  in  sirop  de  cedrat." 

**  Oh  !  I  can  discern  a  very  diplomatic  acidity  in  these  very  pralines  ! — Lady 
Rachel,  have  not  these  wafers  a  sort  of  Talleyrandical  goUt  t  '* 

"  //  Vie  iemble  que  voum  cJierchez  de  loin  ! — I  have  very  little  doubt  they  borrow 
their  odious  flavour  from  the  van  of  a  Wimbledon  carrier,  and  a  truss  uf  musty 
English  hay." 

"  Grandville !  prythee  catch  the  eye  or  the  sleeve  of  that  gaping  monster  of  a 
maitre  d'hStel ;  and  inquire  whether  our  constitutions  are  to  be  endangered  by 
peach-ice  without  a  chasse  ?  " 

This  is  a  Pelhamism  or  Bulwerism  of  the  first  water.     We 
suspect  Mrs.  Grore  does  not  always  understand  herself ;  and  on 
that  supposition  we  would  advise  her  to  drop  "  chasse''  in  this 
sense  from  her  vocabulary.     She  introduces  an  American  de- 
mocrat  regretting  "  the  retardation  of  the  march  of  fede- 
"  raUsm  r     There  are  a  few  Italian  expressions  which  might 
be  demurred  to,  as  "  etd.  di  oro^  instead  of  secolo  d^oroT" 
Here  is  another  Bulwerism — "  Blest  age !  when  our  thriUing 
"  hearts,'*  &c.  &c.     "  Why  should  this  practical  intensity  ever 
"  become  diffused  into  the  absorbing  prose  of  ordinary  exist- 
"  ence  ?"     Again — "  Oh  !  we  blindfold  our  children  in  their 
"  infancy,   and  stimulate  them  by  the  hope  of  reward — ^by 
"  the  sugar-plums  of  selfishness — to  walk  uprightly  over  the 
"  burning  ordeal !''     When  she  would  be  graphic,  she  but 
exhibits  petty  common  places  with  microscopic  minuteness — 
she  opens  her  last  novel  as  follows ; — "  The  post  is  late  this 
morning,''  said  Mrs.  Army  tage,  "  having  finished  her  second 
cup  of  tea,  and  pushed  away  a  plate  diaardered  with  chip- 
"  pings  of  eggshell  and  French  roUT"    We  have  a  gentleman 
^^  sipping  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  with  his  pocket  handkerchief — a 
"  stout  cotton  article-^protectingly  outspread  over  his  nether 
^^  habiliments.'^   It  was  objected  to  Congreve,  that  he  made  all 
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his  dramatis  persorup,  down  to  his  footmen,  wits  like  himself. 
Mrs.  Grore  does  the  same,  with  this  difference, — that  her  wit 
is  not  exactly  Congreve^s,  and  that  her  offence  is  more  glaring. 
She  makes  her  personages  talk  in  dialogue,  not  the  language 
suitable  or  natural  to  them,  but  that  in  which  she  would  her- 
self speak  of  them,  in  the  narrative  parts  of  the  story.  Lady 
Annabel],  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,  says  to  her  sister — 
Rely  upon  it,  mamma  intends  to  make  him  her  fire-guard, 
as  she  did  Wemmersley  last  season,  whenever  she  wanted  to 
"  interfere  with  our  flirtations  ;**  and  this  flagrant  example  of 
her  own  peculiar  and  most  affected  style  she  thus  gives 
"  as  an  evidence  of  their  ladyships'  distinguished  edu- 
"  cation  in  the  art  and  science  of  modern  manners !"  We 
should  recommend  her  to  adopt  a  manner  less  ambitious 
and  affected,  less  use  of  what  she  gives  as  the  slang  phrases 
of  fashionable  talk,  and  in  general  a  more  indulgent,  or 
at  least  less  exaggerated,  exhibition  of  character  and  society. 
She  spies,  with  more  of  malicious  industry  than  ridicule  or  hu- 
mour, into  the  infirmities  of  her  own  sex,  and  in  her  "  Mothers 
**  and  Daughters,^  gives  monotonous,  revolting,  and  unfaithful 
views  of  social  intercourse,  as  a  sordid,  scheming  game  of 
match-making  and  envious  rivalry.  We  must  tell  her,  by  the 
wav,  that  the  ladies  of  Ireland  will  not  thank  her  for  the  com- 
pliment  of  making  one  of  them  her  representative  of  slattern 
finery — and  that  they  know  how  to  avenge  themselves.  The 
faults  of  Mrs.  Gore's  manner  are  the  more  provoking,  that 
they  seem  committed  wantonly,  to  disfigure  pages  replete  with 
talent. 

Article  VIII. 

Spain — The  late  Revolution. 

Spain,  the  country  of  chivalrous  chimeras  and  of  political 
errors,  has  now  become  a  wide  field  of  discursive  and  strange 
speculation  for  statesmen  and  parties.  To  all  it  presents  an 
enigma,  the  solution  of  which  every  one  imagines  he  has 
found,  when  he  has  explained  the  events  which  are  agitating 
the  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  own  political  creed,  or  when  those  events  appear 
to  give  confirmation  to  his  own  theory  of  social  existence. 
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The  combination  of  so  many  efforts,  accidental  or  voluntary, 
has  but  too  well  succeeded  in  leading  the  public  opinion  astray 
upon  this  important  question;  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret 
their  unhappy  success. 

From  the  time  when  the  civil  war  first  began  to  desolate  the 
Peninsula,  the  important  fact  has,  either  by  design  or  a 
deplorable  fatality,  been  kept  from  view,  that  the  question  at 
issue  beyond  the  Pyrenees  is  not  a  mere  Peninsular  one,  but 
•extends  to  Europe  generally  ;  that  it  is  not  simply  a  war  of 
succession,  or  a  political  struggle ;  but  that  Spain  is  engaged 
in  the  arduous  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  social  order,  the 
issue  of  which  is  incalculable.  Shall  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  causes  of  this  momentous  posi- 
tion of  afiairs,  than  has  been  granted  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  inquiry?  We  shall  attempt  it  with  some 
confidence,  from  having  deeply  studied  the  country  of  which  we 
are  about  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Our  opinion  upon  the  progress  of  the 
regeneration  of  Spain  is  the  result  of  a  conscientious  examina- 
tion of  facts,  with  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted. 

We  have  purposely  used  the  term  regeneration^  in  order  to 
banish  the  word  revolution  ;  for  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  is 
this :  that  in  Spain  there  is  no  revolution — taking  the  word  in 
the  acceptation  generally  received  in  political  language.     Let 
us  not  be  deceived :  the  present  crisis  in  Spain  is  not  the  sudden 
explosion  of  a  train— of  the  hostility  of  one  portion  of  society 
against  another.     It  is  a  calm,  dignified,  decided  manifestation 
of  opinion  by  the  active  and  reflecting  masses  of  the  people, 
against  the  folly,  or  the  treachery,  of  the  various  administra- 
tions which  have,  during  the  three  last  years,  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.    An  honourable  and  national 
feeling  has  caused  the  standard  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  to 
be  again  reared ;  and  by  this  act,  Spain  has  desired  to  protest 
against  the  constituent  right  exercised  by  the  crown  alone, 
and  against  the  detestable  foreign  intervention  of  1823.     She 
has   completely  accomplished    that  which    France   only  half 
effected  in  1830,  when  the  Government  of  July  ratified  the 
treaties  of  1819.     No  one  in  reality  upholds  the  inviolate 
maintenance  of  that  Constitution,  whose  defects  are  so  ap- 
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parent :  but,  we  repeat,  the  one  tiling  desired  abore  all  otbefs, 
has  been  to  destroy  the  crowning  work  of  the  re4ictiotiary 
jx)licy  of  the  Bourbons  of  France,  and  of  the  monstroof 
treachery  of  Ferdinand  VII.  If  evils— ever  too  numerous, 
whatever  be  their  amount — ^have  accompanied  the  repudiation 
of  the  past,  let  us  not  throw  the  blame  on  men  who  were^yet 
to  appear  upon  the  scene,  but  upon  the  folUes  of  time 
who  failed  to  secure  by  their  violence  the  expected  reward  of 
their  apostacy.  This  deplorable  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  secret  and  disgraceful  intrigues  of  men  who^ 
while  they  marched  under  the  shadow  of  power,  assumed  the 
mask  of  the  old  liberalism,  and  took  as  their  watchword  jm#»- 
ciplesy  to  which  they  perpetually  appealed,  in  order  the  bettor 
to  blind  those  who  never  pause  to  weigh  the  words  of  n^&f^ 
against  their  actions. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  main  question,  we  must  regard 
It  in  its  character  and  essence.  The  causes  which  deeply 
agitate  a  people  are  not  those  which  present  theimsdv^  to  a 
superficial  glance:  they  escape  even  the  most  paietnitjing 
observer,  who  would  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  embrace 
them  in  all  their  extent.  The  changes  of  society,  the  displace- 
ment of  social  powers,  the  overthrow  of  forms  of  government, 
the  fall  of  thrones,  date  further  back  than  the  contemporaries  of 
these  great  political  cataclisms,  which  we  term  revolutions, 
and  proceed  from  causes  far  more  remote  than  the  one  to  which 
they  are  commonly  assigned.  In  other  words,  events  are^  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  men  generally  are  aware;  ai^} 
those  even  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  accideat^of 
individual  interests,  or  of  chance  circumstances,  ha^  a  much 
deeper  source,  and  a  widely  different  tendency.  .;, 

The  Spanish  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  social  mass^ 
each  of  which  has  a  different  object  in  the  regeneration  which 
is  now  preparing  —  the  reflecting  masses,  and  the  people. 
The  object  of  the  people  is  to  individualise  the  provinces, 
aiming  at  a  federation.  Monarchical  unity,  the  centralisation 
of  government,  forms  the  organic  scheme  of  the  higher  classes, 
It  is  to  these  that  the  last  movement  was  owing,  in  which  the 
people  took  little  or  no  part.  They  advance  with  the  progress 
of  European  ideas,  and  the  people  remain  stationary  in  their 
unmixed  nationality.     One  portion  of  society  is  eaget  to  create 
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an  order  of  things  upon  the  model  of  France  or  Englandf 
whilst  the  other  cherishes  a  secret  desire  for  that  of  which  they 
neither  speak  themselves,  nor  hear  others  speak ;  resolved  not 
to  rush  into  the  arena,  so  long  as  their  aim  is  not  understood, 
or,  being  understoodi  is  not  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
organization. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  want  of  accordance 
which  is  observable  in  Spain  between  the  Constitutional 
Government  and  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  which  contrasts 
with  the  unanimity  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  fighting  for  their 
fueros.  This  it  is  which  explains  the  apathy  of  some,  the 
enthusiasm  of  others,  and  furnishes  a  reply  to  the  astonishment 
constently  expressed  at  the  indifference  manifested  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  under  the  action  of  the  constitutional 
principle.  These  masses  differ  from  the  higher  orders  as 
to  the  object  and  the  mode  of  effecting  that  regeneration, 
which  all  concur  in  desiring;  and  if  the  two  classes  occa- 
sionaUy  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of  resistance  to  Don 
Carlos,  it  is  because  there  exists  another  tie  which  unites  them 
— a  common  feeling  of  hatred  against  royal  despotism,  grown 
odious  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VIL 

This  species  of  schism  between  the  two  great  social  divisions 
of  Spain,  one  of  which  has  in  view  a  political  object,  whilst 
the  other  looks  forward  to  a  fundamental  change,  requires  for  its 
explanation  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  country*  The  Spanish  people,  who  for  ages  were  parcelled 
out — ^yet  retaining  everywhere  their  freedom— into  the  little 
kingdoms  which  constituted  the  empire  left  by  Charles  V.  to 
his  successors,  have  seen  themselves  rendered  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  evil  by  the  union  of  the  monarchy :  their  liberty, 
their  protecting  institutions,  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
fill  have  perished  under  that  form  of  government.  But  the 
people  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  yoke  of 
servitude  which  it  was  attempted  to  impose  upon  them. 
The  regret  which  those  must  have  experienced  who  wit- 
nessed the  extinction  of  their  valuable  municipal  institu* 
tions,  has  been  transmitted  in  all  its  original  energy,  as  a 
sacred  heritage,  from  generation  to  generation,  even  to  the 
present  day.  From  that  time  the  compact  between  the  unity 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  people  has  never  been  either  sincere 
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or  national.  There  is  something  in  the  very  bearing  of  that 
race  of  men,  opposed  to  a  passive  obedience  to  authorities^ 
whom  they  have  never  invested  with  power — either  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  or  in  the  general  assemblies.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  royal  power  to  establish  a  strong  and  compact  government 
have  proved  ineffectual  before  this  love  of  local  independence, 
and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day  presents  only  the  appearance 
of  a  large  Mosaic,  in  which  each  piece  has  preserved  its  original 
colour.  She  is  an  assemblage  of  little  republics,  holding  of  a 
monarch,  whose  delegates,  under  the  name  of  captains-general, 
exercise  an  authority  which  is  always  modified  by  the  local 
spirit  of  the  people.  Hence  the  want  of  unity  in  the  civil, 
judicial,  and  financial  administration  of  Spain.  That  which 
an  absolute  monarchy  was  unable  to  effect  by  violence, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  will  not  accomplish  by  per^ 
secution. 

This  struggle,  which  has  never  ceased  to  exist,  has  thus  pio- 
duced  a  constant  and  secret  misunderstanding; — the  origin 
of  the  misery  and  decline  of  Spain  during  three  hundred 
years.  We  know  of  no  other  rational  explanation;  and  it 
seems  as  if  heaven*  had  resolved  to  punish  with  sterility, 
that  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchical  unity.  The  first  scion  of  a  centralizing 
dynasty  was  a  mad  woman,  Jeanne  la  Folic ;  and  after  two 
hundred  years  employed  by  the  Austrian  family  in  torturing 
the  people,  in  massacring  and  expelling  the  Moors  and  Jews 
in  the  name  of  a  God  of  peace,  and  in  destroying,  one  by  one, 
all  the  municipal  franchises,  it  came  to  a  miserable  close  in  the 
person  of  the  imbecile  Charles  II.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons continued,  and  cruelly  completed,  the  violatic»  of  all 
liberty,  the  destruction  of  all  the  substantial  well-being  of  the 
country.  This  dynasty  commenced  its  career  by  plunging  the 
nation  at  once  into  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war ;  in  a  civil  war  it 
is  now  once  more  involving  the  unhappy  people  over  whom  it 
reigns. 

During  this  long  period  of  three  centuries,  the  SjYanish  dia- 
racter,  though  still  unchanged,  became  torpid,  and  stifled  the 
expression  of  its  energies;  its  spirit  revealed  itself  only  by 
occasional  acts  of  energy  in  the  assemblies  known  by  the  name 
of  Cortes :  these  we  shall  speak  of  when  we  come  to  the  exa- 
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mination  of  the  Royal  Statute,  which  has  just  vanished  at  the 
first  breath  of  popular  discontent  But  there  was  one  occasioD^ 
when  there  was  no  longer  a  monarchy,  no  longer  a  central  go-^ 
vernment ;  the  royal  family  had  abandoned  the  throne  and  the 
country,  and  the  defence  of  their  native  land  was  confided  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  province.  With  what  heroism,  with  what 
noble  ardour,  did  they  fly  to  the  combat !  As  the  people  felt 
at  their  ease,  while  obeying  the  voice  of  the  provindal  juntas, 
they  seemed  to  breathe  for  the  first  time  freely  the  pure  air  of 
their  mountains.  What  a  noble  spectacle  did  that  entire  nation 
present,  rushing  to  arms  in  every  district  to  repel  the  foreigner 
who  came  to  civilize  the  land  at  the  cannon^s  mouth !  For  six 
years  she  sustained  the  conflict  with  the  imperial  colossus;  and 
though  the  war,  like  that  against  the  Moors,  might  have  con- 
tinued for  six  centuries,  her  national  character  would  still  have 
remained  uneflaced.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  declare  that 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  king  remained  in 
Spain.  We  may  boldly  assert,  and  it  would  be  easy  of  proof^ 
that  the  country  would  have  been  conquered,  almost  without 
striking  a  blow,  with  a  central  government  and  with  Ferdinand. 

From  these  historical  examples  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  unity  of  government  oppresses  and  crushes  Spain ; 
and  not  until  the  day  shall  arrive  when  it  shall  cease  to  oppress 
her,  under  one  name  or  another,  will  she,  like  a  spring  long  hdd 
down,  recover  all  her  elasticity.  In  our  opinion,  Spain  can 
never  attain  her  complete  regeneration  by  being  fashioned  on 
a  foreign  model ;  nor  will  the  people  be  rallied  to  this  great 
social  work,  unless  by  consulting,  better  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  its  character,  and  even  its  prejudices,  if  attachment  to  the 
old  institutions,  provincial  and  municipal,  merit  that  designa- 
tion. 

It  requires  some  courage  thus  to  put  forth  an  opinfon  that 
must  necessarily  clash  with  the  notions  generally  received,  as 
truths  of  mathematical  demonstration.  But  in  treating  of 
Spain,  we  endeavour  to  speak  as  Spaniards :  we  are  bold  his- 
torians, because  we  have  been  attentive  and  severe  observers : 
the  love  we  entertain  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  sym- 
pathy we  feel  for  this  great  and  noble,  yet  unhappy,  nation, 
have  prescribed  it  to  us  as  a  duty,  tp  study  the  causes  of  her 
evils,  in  order  to  depict  and  render  them  palpable.    If  we  fall 
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short  of  our  fum,  it  is  that  our  powers  will  have  proved  inade- 
quate ;  in  that  case  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  reflodjiig 
that  we  have  exhausted  them  in  our  search  after  truth. 

The  events  of  the  month  of  August,  the  re^stablishment  oi 
the  national  code  proclaimed  in  I8IS9  are  necessary  conte^ 
quences  of  the  faults  committed  in  Spain  during  the  three  last 
years ;  but  they  have  been  ruthlessly  condemned  by  those  whu 
do  not  take  the  pains  of  investigating  causes,  in  order  to  explain 
their  effects ;  hence  the  origin  and  repetition  of  so  many  errurtr 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  analysing  these  events,  in  their 
relation  to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  the  national  feeling  of  the 
people.     We  desire  to  present  in  its  true  light  the  charactercf 
this  country,  so  invariably  misunderstood  and  cruelly  calum- 
niated by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Spain  is  depicted  as  savage,  and 
yet  a  mighty  revolution  is  in  progress,  without  giving  cause  lio 
deplore  any  other  calamity  than  the  death  of  three  imprudent 
and  unreflecting  functionaries.     She  is  accused  of  anarchy; 
yet  she  remains  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wanton  internal 
provocations,  and  the  intrigues  of  all  the  European  courts. 
Her  tolerance  is  unlimited  towards  her  enemies,  who  mock  at 
and  insult  her,  and  towards  those  false  friends  who  destiny  her 
resources,  and  seek  to  exhaust  her  both  from  within  and  with- 
out.   If,  under  these  circumstances  of  general  confusion,  there 
occur,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  of  battle,  any  of  those 
excesses,  which  are  always  to  be  deplored,  but  not  always 
avoided,  no  insults  or  calumnies  are  spared  to  aggravate  their 
complexion.     The  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  are  reproached 
for  not  submitting   to  expire  in   silence  under  the  weiglit 
of  miseries,   which  three  centuries  of  unexampled  disorder 
have  entailed  upon  them.     The  language  of  eulogy  is  reserved 
for  those  alone  who  wish  to  perpetuate  these  abuses,  after 
having' assisted  in  degrading  their  country  from  the  proud 
rank  which  she  once  held  amidst  the  nations  of  Europe.    It 
would  be  more  worthy  of  us  to  afford  aid  and  support  to  good 
men,  labouring,  encompassed  with  the  greatest  difficulties^  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  mighty  people.     Men  destitute 
of  talent  and  of  honesty,  traffickers  in  the  public  wealth, 
and  apostates  who  basely  abjure  the  whole  of  their  former 
life,  have  been  cried  up,  extolled,  and  supported ;  while  w^ 
refuse  to  hear  a  word  in  defence  of  those  ministers  who  bokUj 
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Seize  the  helm  of  government  ev^i  in  the  moment  of  shipwreck. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  which  awaits  the  Peninsula,  never  wiU 
the  names  cherished  in  Spain  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
men  whom  she  has  repudiated,  guilty  as  they  were  of  the 
blackest  treason.  They  who  have  not  abandoned  in  despair 
the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  a  mighty  nation,  will  leave 
a  great  example;  be  they  successful  or  unsuccessful,  they 
will  have  merited  well  of  their  country  and  of  the  world  at 
large. 

The  events  of  La  Granja  in  September  18S3,  are  weU  known. 
The  apostolical  party,  then  taking  advantage  of  the  last  agonies 
of  Ferdinand,  caused  him  to  revoke  his  will.  The  queen 
anxiously  strove  against  this  barbarous  compulsion,  practised 
on  the  dying  monarch  by  men  who  prostrated  themselves  first  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  to  demand  favours  and  money,  and  next 
before  the  altar  to  re-assure  their  consciences.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Infanta  Dona  Louisa  Car- 
lota  hastened  with  all  speed  from  the  heart  of  Andalusia,  to 
support  the  courage  of  her  sister.  That  princess,  endowed 
with  &  masculine  energy,  drove  from  the  palace  the  ministers 
of  these  inquisitorial  proceedings.  Ferdinand  breathed  again  ; 
and  dragged  on  his  miserable  existence  for  another  year. 

The  Infante  Don  Carlos,  that  prince  who  is  every  day  pic- 
tured to  us  as  a  model  of  valour,  a  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprochej  consented,  with  a  trembling  cowardice,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  the  tortures  inflicted  before  his  face 
upon  his  brother  and  his  king ;  but  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
meet  the  eyes  of  an  energetic  princess,  —  he  retired  before 
her  presence,  and  with  him  all  his  partisans.  From  this  dark 
and  gloomy  family  dissension  issued  the  spark  that  was  to  light 
up  a  civil  war, — a  war  in  which  so  many  victims  have  already 
perished,  in  which  so  many  more  yet  remain  to  perish.  From 
this  day  forward  the  queen  shared  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power.  She  had  already  a  presentiment  of  her  future 
fate,  and  the  dreadful  struggle  which  awaited  her  in  support 
of  the  crown  of  Isabella  II. 

Whilst  the  latter  was  called  by  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Spain  to  occupy  the  throne,  to  what  do  her  enemies  appeal 
in  contesting  her  rights  ?  The  Salic  law, — an  historical  lie. 
The  Salic  law  has  never  existed ;  and  we  defy  the  partisan? 
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ot  Don  CarloB  to  produce  in  support  of  their  pretensions, 
any  thing  more  than  the  decree  of  a  foreign  despot,  altering 
the  law  of  succession, — because  such  is  his  pleasure:  these 
are  the  express  words  of  the  decree  issued  by  Philippe  V., 
in  171S* 

Maria  Christina  had  rather  an  instinctive  perception  than  a 
comprehension  of  her  position.  She  felt  that  the  crown  of 
Isabella  IT.,  attacked  by  the  apostolical  party,  would  find  its 
natural  allies  amongst  those  men  who  had  always  combatted 
for  the  national  rights  and  the  general  liberty.  Thenceforward 
her  administration  advanced  timidly  towards  a  new  era,  in 
which  no  opinion  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  future.  In- 
stead of  assuming  a  frank  and  independent  attitude,  upon  firm 
ground,  they  proceeded  groping  along  the  earth,  which  threat- 
ened to  give  way  at  every  step. 

Zea,  the  man  of  unalterable  monarchies,  was  summoned  to 
Madrid,  at  the  time  when  Ferdinand  in  his  first  agonies  aban- 
doned the  royal  authority  to  the  young  queen.  Scaixiely  had 
he  seized  the  reins  of  state,  when  Zea  openly  manifested  his 
intention  of  establishing  an  enlightened  despotism ;  he  freed 
himself  of  colleagues  who  shared  not  in  his  principles,  and 
drew  around  him  associates  worthy  of  himself.  His  object 
was  to  put  a  curb  on  the  independent  spirit  of  liberalism ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  refuse  to  receive  its  submission. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  Zea  renewed,  October  4th,  his 
bold  declaration  of  war  against  innovations ;  but  the  s})irit  of 
innovation  pressed  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  he  himself 
sank  under  it,  whilst  he  protested  against  it.  Zea,  who 
possessed  more  hardihood  than  political  wisdom,  had  a  firmness 
of  purpose  which  circumstances  eventually  broke  down.  In 
his  dreams  of  an  enUghtened  despotism,  ^ea  associated  with 
himself  one  of  the  men  against  whom  public  opinion  was  most 


•  Wording  of  tite  decree  of  Philippe  V.  in  17  IS. 

"  Je  veux,  et  j'ordonnei  que  la  succession  dor^navant  suivant  lu  forme  ex- 

"  prim^e  dans  la  loi  nouvelle  (la  Loi  Salique)— que  la  dite  lui  soil  consid^r^ 

"  comme  loi  fondamentale  de  ces  Royaumes  et  dc  toutes  leurs  d^pcndancet  pH' 

'*  sentes  et  avenir ;  nonobstant  la  hi  de  Partidas  et  toutes  lois^  ttatuta,  coutumetf 

'*  usagee,  capitulationt,  et  autret    dispositiont   des   Rois  mes  pr^d^cesseort,  y 

**  dirogeantt,  et  let  annulaut  en  tout  cc  qui  serait  contrairc  h.  la  pK'Scnte  loi,  et  les 

"  laissant  pour  tout  le  reste  dans  Icur  forme  et  vigeur,  Car  telle  et!  ma  rohkti^" 
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furiously  directed ;  to  this  he  paid  no  attention,  and  the  afran^ 
neaailo  Burgos  was  named  minister  of  the  interior.  This  choice, 
which  wounded  the  proud  feeling  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  caused  universal  astonish- 
ment; it  revealed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  the  plan 
which  Zea  proposed  to  himself  to  realize  under  the  auspices  of 
foreign  powers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  he 
had  hazarded  too  strong,  and  above  all,  too  hasty  a  stroke : 
he  fell.  We  must  be  just  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  our 
enemies.  Among  all  the  ininisters  who  succeeded  each  other 
from  September  5^9, 18B2,  until  August  15, 1836,  Zea  was  the 
only  man  not  disposed  to  remain  stationary.  A  brutal  and 
senseless  absolutism  was  the  point  from  which  he  started,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  despotism,  which  manifested 
itself  in  positive  acts  of  moderation.  He  allowed  the  organi- 
zation of  a  volunteer  militia,  he  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  accorded  an  amnesty,  he  created  a 
minister  of  the  interior : — we  must  give  him  credit  for  all  these 
measures.  His  successors,  who  were  men  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  retrograded  toward  an  enlightened  despotism,  and 
reached,  on  May  the  19th,  the  last  paroxysms  of  brutal  and 
senseless  absolutism,  in  seeking  to  maintain,  by  the  use  of 
physical  force,  the  power  which  failed  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

On  the  fall  of  Zea,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon,  as 
mediator,  to  reconcile  the  ministry  with  the  public  opinion. 
The  choice  was  unfortunate.  The  former  deputy  for  Granada, 
the  patriot  of  1814,  had  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  the  liberal  party,  by  his  conduct  during  his 
ministry  of  1822,  which  terminated  in  the  horrible  days  of  June 
and  July,  when  so  much  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  justified  but  too  well  the  fears 
which  he  inspired.  He  had  promised  the  removal  of  Burgos — 
he  retained  him,  and  united  himself  to  an  afrancesado. 
Garely  who,  on  the  1st  of  October  1832,  had  eagerly  come 
forward  to  declare  against  liberal  institutions,  was  nailed 
Keeper  of  the  Seals.  The  new  premier,  not  daring  to  display 
his  altered  banner,  remained  silent ;  he  tacitly  adopted  the  mani- 
festo of  October  4  without  possessing  the  courage  of  its  author 
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This  heedtation^  addod  to  «  lurking  M&iae  ^f  •  shww  aft .  &  :Cr^ 
appBtcu^yi  gave  gloomy  intimatton  to.  the  patriots^  that  the  meq 
of  tlie  7th  of  July  1S2S  had  oace  more  seized  upop  the  reins, 
of  power. 

One  of  the  6r8t  acts  of  Martinee  de  la  Rosa  ifvas,  like  bia  pfB- 
dessor,  to  proclaim  ao  amnesty :  but  that  which  on  tbe  p^rt.of 
Zea  was  an  act  of  generosity,  was  in  his  successor  one  of  revoltr 
ing  ino<Hisistency.     The  basis  of  representative  govemmentiii'^ 
th^  inviolability  of  the  deputies  In  respect  to  their  opiniDQ%,iar 
which  they  are  accountable  only  to  their  consdtuents.  >  Tb^jt 
one  who,  like  Zea^  had  never  adopted  that  form  of  govemm^ait^ 
should  regard  the  deputies  of  18^3  as  culpable,  is  easilyundefr. 
stood  ;  and  an  amnesty  on  his  part  is  a  rational,  and  evfii:-^ 
generous  act.     But  how  could  an  amnesty  be  granted  by*  1^ 
minister  who  had  been  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of  1814  aniA 
18S0?    Had  he  then  forgotten  that  his  unrecognised.  invio)%, 
bility  in  1814  was  no  defence  for  himself  against  the  tyrant  jm^;  i 
cast  him  Into  prison?    Himself  the  victim  of  the  t0rribleireaciT;r 
tioD  of.  1814  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  thrown  into  the  ^W-  • 
geons  of  Melilla,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  there  he  expiated^  . 
during  six  years,  the  crime  of  having  been  the  ^^iiosen  of  the 
people,  and  of  having  eloquently  proclaimed  their  indefeasible 
rights.  * 

In  granting  an  amnesty  to  his  colleagues,  who  had  stood  by  . 
his  side  in  defence  of  that  Constitution  to  which  they  had  all 
sworn,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  necessarily  implicated  himself. 
This  act  was  singular  enough ;  but  by  excluding  from  tfae^ 
benefits  of  that  amnesty  those  generous  men  who,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  had  in  1820  broken  his  own  fetters,  he  was  guilty 
of  a  culpable  act  of  ingratitude.     By  these  impolitic  and  unjust 
measures,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  as  much  as  declared  that  the 
anger  of  Ferdinand  hatl  not  been  without  foundation,  and  that  , 
he  had  merited  the  punishment  which  the  king  had  inflicted  ., 
upon  him ;  for  if  the  deputies  of  182S  were  culpable  in  the  eyes 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  had  shown  no  greater  indulgence  to 
those  of  1814,  towards  whom  he  cherished  a  still  more  impbu 
cable  hostility.      Martinez  consecrated  the  principle  of  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced   by  the  tribunal  of  Seville 
against  the  deputies,  who,  in  virtue  of  article  187  of  the  Cooh 
stitution,  had  declared  Ferdinand  insane,  in  ordor  to 
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declaring  him  a  thdfor-^whea'be  r^ied  tBtht  reptesentaitives^ 
of  the  tiatioti,  that  he  UrcnM  a^ait  in  Setilte  tW^  fondgn  amj, 
which  wais  adrancing  to  ctestroy  the  liberty  and  the  itii^epen-^ 
dence  of  Spain*.  .    ^ 

The  reped  of  thift  corrupt  and  riiameful  tontenbe'agaiiist 
meti,  who  were  inviolaUe  in  respect  to  the  opinions  irhicli  thry 
uttered  in  the  exercise  of  their  mission ;   the '  t^ec^tl  f>f  aff 
Spaniards  to  their  country  ;-^the8e,  and  not  the  huimHatiitg" 
concession  of  all  amnesty,  were  the  acts  of  justice  atkl"8i^aV' 
reparation  to  which  they  were  entitled.    A  bold  recognltwm" 
of  the  eternal  principles  of  right  could  alone  create  a  new' 
order  of  things,  in  which  all  parties  might  haTe  sacrificed 
their  resentments.    This  would  have  extinguished  hatired  and 
animosities,  have    reconciled  parties,    and    have  effaced  the 
grievous  recollections  of  the  past.    The  decree  of  amnesty,  tm ' 
the  contrary,  deeply  wounded  those  incorruptible  defenders  of ' 
their siR^om  faith,  who  had  yielded  only  to  ftyreign  bayonets,"' 
and  who  had  submitted,  for  ten  years,  to  all  the  miseties  bf ^^ 
exile  and  proscription.    This  was  a  serious  fault,  and  wa^  'frf-'' 
lowed  by  consequences  which  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  mat&y. 
competent  than  any  other  man  to  appreciate.    ThenceforwattI'  * 
all  confidence  was  at  an  end,  irritation  envenomed  every  pro-'  ' 
ceeding,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  new  minister,  who 
had  proved  so  forgetful  of  his  own  principles,  and  manifested  so 
impolitic  a  disregard  of  j  ust  and  honourable  feelings. 

This  total  change  of  opinion  in  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  since 
18S0, — a  change  which  was  the  causeof  so  many  evils,  has  been 
oftener  noticed  than  explained ;  and  yet  such  an  alteration  in 
a  noble  and  exalted  character  is  attributable  to  causes  which  it 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  history  to  investigate.  Every  people  has 
its  good  qualities  and  its  faults.  The  Spaniards  in  general 
possess  an  excessive  degree  of  self-love^  which  cannot  be 
wounded  without  exciting  in  their  souls  an  implacable  resent- 
ment. We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  fatal  results  produced  by  these  aberrations  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart. 


•  Art  187,  cliap.  iii. :  "  De  la  lUgence.  Le  royaume  sera  gouvern*  par  unc" 
*'  R^gvnce,  qiiand  le  Hoi  par  quelque  cause,  physique  ou  morale,  se  trouvuia 
"  dan*  rimpossibiliU  d'cxerccr  son  auioriU.*' 
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From  the  moment  of  his  appesranqe  in  the  Cortes  of  1820, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  under  the  dominion  of  an  irresistible 
infatuation,  ranked  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  aristoenicy. 
He  struggled  in  the  defence  of  the  Majorats  against  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cortes,  headed  by  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  minis- 
ter. The  concise  and  keen  logic  of  this  remarkable  orator  in- 
fused an  irresistible  force  into  his  eloquence.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  wished  to  negociate :  the  Deputy  Cepero  was  the  emis- 
saiy  sent  to  Calatrava,  who  received  him  with  a  noble  disdain : 
a  mean  and  paltry  transaction,  designed  to  perpetuate  an  abuse 
so  injurious  to  the  country,  was  little  in  harmony  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  of  firmness,  of  high  political  probity,  and  warm 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Cortes  voted  the  abolition 
of  the  Majorats :  this  first  defeat  was  a  signal  one,  and  it  hum- 
bled the  new  adherent  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  discussion  of  the  seignorial  rights  soon  followed; 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  attempted  to  defend  these  also,  and 
failed ;  the  Cortes  voted  their  suppression.  The  parliamentary 
struggle  had  opened  to  the  various  orators  a  wide  field  for  the 
display  of  their  eloquence ;  and  the  public,  who  had  followed 
the  debates  on  so  important  a  question  with  a  lively  intorest, 
were  but  little  obliged  to  the  defenders  of  those  rights  for 
their  exertions  to  uphold  them.  Although  they  did  not  at 
first  manifest  their  resentment,  they  were  not  slow  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  an  occasion  offered. 

The  ministry  had  brought  forward  a  law  against  the  press, 
the  patriotic  societies,  and  the  right  of  petition;  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa  appeared  as  its  apologist.  The  public  tribunes 
hissed  him  down,  and  applauded  Calatrava,  the  consistent 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  From  this  day  dates 
the  final  separation  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  from  his  old 
political  friends.  All  the  acts  of  Martinez,  from  his  entry 
into  the  ministry  in  1822,  bear  the  stamp  of  personal  resent- 
ment.  Upon  his  recall  to  power  in  1834,  he  imagined  that  the 
moment  for  taking  his  revenge  was  come ;  but  in  proportion 
as  he  retrograded  toward  the  past,  public  opinion  advanced. 
He  suppressed  those  journals  which  manifested  any  d^ree  of 
boldness ;  issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  city  guard  a  decree 
which  destroyed  it,  and  rendered  all  organization  impossible. 
Two  Spanish  nobles  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
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England ;  the  Duke  de  Frias  to  Faria,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Miraflores  to  London.  Afranceaadoa  were  appointed  to 
consulships  abroad  (at  Marseilles  and  Genoa),  aa  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  civil  government  of  the  provinces  at 
home.  The  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Faith  received  the 
most  important  military  commands. 

All  this  was  not  effected  without  agitation  and  severe 
collisions,  which  were  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  Navarre.  Alarmed,  and  dreading  at 
the  same  time  the  influence  of  constitutional  opinions,  which 
every  day  grew  stronger,  and  the  plots  of  the  Carlists,  who 
redoubled  their  boldness,  the  ministry,  too,  dreamt  of  their 
juste  milieu  policy,  and  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  They  thought  that  a  semblance  of  concession, 
borrowed  from  other  corrupt  constitutions,  might  prove  a 
barrier  sufficient  to  withstand  the  waves  which  were  break- 
ing in  upon  them  from  both  sides.  The  constituent 
power,  the  imprescriptible  right  of  nations,  had  never  fallen 
within  the  range  of  ministerial  encroachments.  It  was  re- 
served for  Spain  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  ministry  pro- 
posing a  constitution  to  a  sovereign,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
custom-house  regulation,  to  which  the  royal  hand  affixed  its 
cvequatur.  It  was  thus  that  the  Statuto  Rial  was  given  to 
Spain. 

Much  has  been  said  of  this  royal  statute;  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  constitution,  as  a  charter,  as  the  basis  of  some- 
thing ;  it  has  been  set  forth  as  the  abstract  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  monarchy.  All  this  is  but  the  sca£Polding  to  a 
pile  of  sophisms  and  falsehoods.  The  royal  statute  was  the 
preliminary  step  to  the  violation  of  all  the  Spanish  laws ;  it 
was  a  work  of  deception  recommended  by  foreign  cabinets, 
with  the  view  of  deluding  a  people  with  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  making  a  large  and  generous  concession.  But  the 
Spaniards,  better  acquainted  with  their  true  rights  and  their 
history,  received  this  statute  only  as  a  transition  to  a  more 
real  and  more  national  order  of  things.  It  is  from  impartial 
history  that  we  shall  derive  all  our  means  of  placing  the 
royal  statute  in  its  true  light,  and  reducing  it  to  its  just 
value. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discursive  preamble  to  the  royal  statute. 
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tjbe  ministers  avowed  unreservedly,  and  in  the  most  explicit 
ijianner,  that  the  evils  under  which  Spain  had  suffhred  for 
three  centuries,  had  their  origin  solely  in  the  contempt  into 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  i 
aiul  the  singularly  logical  consequence  of  this  fact,  thus 
solemnly  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  statute, 
was  the  confiscation  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  people^  so 
legibly  written  on  those  fundamental  laws,  and  that  in  favour 
of  the  royal  power,  which,  according  to  their  own  showing, 
had  treated  laws  and  liberties  with  contempt  for  three  cen- 
turies. 

By  a  strange  confusion  of  true  principles  and  false  oondu- 
ttons,  a  reality  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  produce  a  delumn. 
T)iu8  the  constituent  ministers  declared  that  ^^  the  Cortes  had, 
*<  from  time  immemorial,  been  convoked  to  recognise  the  new 
^^  king,  to  receive  his  oath,  to  renew  the  fundamental  laws  of 
<<  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  of  a  minority,  to  receive  the  saoie 
<<  oath  from  the  regents  and  the  guardians,^  and  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  Ferdinand,  by  the  convocation  of  the 
Cortes  in  June  1833,  had  satisfied  the  intent  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  nation  had  recognised  Isabella  II.  as  the  successor  to 
her  father.  Thus,  in  an  assembly  of  courtiers,  usurping  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  important  right  of  the  people,  did  the 
constituent  ministers  fancy  they  saw  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  Cortes.  Let  us  be  allowed  briefly  to  state  what 
these  Cortes  were,  in  cases  which  affected  the  succession  to  (he 
throne  and  the  minority  of  the  king. 

The  usage  of  submitting  the  recognition  of  a  king. to  a 
national  assembly,  has  prevailed  in  Spain  from  time  imme- 
morial. But  this  solemn  act,  which  sealed  the  alliance  of  the 
people  with  the  throne,  was  not  one  of  mere  form,  sanctioning 
an  act  already  accomplished,  but  the  exercise  of  a  right  of 
investiture,  which  the  people  had  expressly  reserved  to  theOf- 
selves.  "  Rew  eris  si  recti  facias,  si  non  facias  non  eris^\ 
were  the  words  of  St.  Isidore,  in  speaking  of  the  rite>  of 
investiture,  to  which  the  people  attached  this  condition  of 
good  conduct.     Let  us  turn  to  the  proof. 

Alphonso  IX.,  who  died  in  1230,  left  a  will,  by  wjbich  hp 
appointed  his  two  daughters,  the  infantas  Dona  Sai|«I^L 
aiict  Dona  Duke,  to  succeed  him.     The   Cortes,  however, 
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calculating  the  immense  adyantages  of  the  reunion  of  the 
crowns  of  Castille  and  Leon  in  one  person,  caixcelled  the  will 
of  Alphonso,  and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  son  of 
Berenguela,  the  second  wife  of  the  deceased  monarch,  king. 
Ferdinand  made  his  entry  into  Leon,  and  his.  first  act  was  to 
swear  before  the  National  Assembly  to  respect  the  laws,  tne 
liberties,  and  the  franchises  of  the  people.  Ferdinand  de  la 
Cerda,  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonso  X.,  died  before  his  father* 
leaving  two  young  children.  The  Cortes  of  Segovia  of  12lf[6 
called  to  the  throne  Don  Sancho,  the  second  son  of  Alphonso^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Ferdinand.  In  IS^,  Don 
Pedro  of  Castille  appointed  his  three  daughters  presumptive 
heirs  to  his  crown.  The  General  Cortes  assembled  at  Burgos 
in  1S66,  annulled  this  will,  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  proclaimed  Henri  de  Transtamare,  king.  In 
1464,  Henry  V.  wished  to  have  the  Princess  Jeanne  declared 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.  The  Cortes  refused  their 
consent,  and  proclaimed  the  Infante  Alphonso.  Henry  re- 
verted to  his  first  intention.  A  new  assembly,  held  at  Cada- 
halso,  called  the  Infanta  Dona  Isabella  to  the  throne;  Henry 
yielded,  and  the  act  was  ratified  at  Guisando,  and  approved 
by  the  Cortes  of  Ocaiia.  Henry  afterwards  attempted  once 
more  to  depart  from  this  convention ;  but  the  Cortes  were 
inflexible,  and  on  their  re-assembling  at  Segovia  in  1475,  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  they  recognised  the 
Infanta  Isabella  as  Queen  of  Castille. 

Such  acts  sufficiently  prove,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  1476, 
the  Cortes  exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  investiture  in  all  its 
plenitude;  moreover,  the  oath  of  the  king  preceded  that  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nation.  This  right  of  national  sove- 
reignty was  maintained  in  full  force  until  1618,  for  on  the 
convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  in  that  year,  the  re- 
cognition of  Charles  L  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  although  the  son  of  Jeanne 
La  Folle,  the  last  scion  of  the  Castillian  dynasty. 

The  Cortes  showed  themselves  no  less  jealous  of  their 
supreme  prerogative  in  cases  of  minority ;  they  had  the  power 
to  modify,  or  even  to  annul,  the  last  will  of  the  king  as  to  the 
choice  of  guardians  and  regents.  On  the  demise  of  Alphonso 
VIII.,  the  Infante  Henry,  his  son,  was  recognised  as  king 
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under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  Eleonora.  At 
the  death  of  the  latter,  the  guardianship  was  to  pass,  according 
to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  Alphonso,  to  her  sister  the 
Infanta  Berenguela.     But  the  Cortes,  judging  that  the  state  of 
affairs  was  too  critical  to  entrust  the  protection  of  the  kingdom 
to  a  woman,  decided,  in  1^19,  upon  nominating  another  re^ 
gent,  and  their  choice  invested  the  Count  Alvaro  Nunez  de 
Lara  with  the  supreme  power,  in  the  capacity  of  guardian  to 
the  young  prince  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.     A  similar  case 
came  before  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  of  1S95,  in  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  which  had  been  confided 
by  King  Sancho  to  Queen  Maria.     The  Cortes  refused  their 
sanction   to  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  named 
the  Infante  Henry  guardian  of  the  king  and  regent  of  the  realm. 
When,  in  1506,  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  after  having  abdicated 
the  functions  of  regent,  desired  to  resume  them,  upon  the 
death  of  King  Philip,  he  met  with  so  powerful  an  opposition, 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  convoke  the  Cortes  at  Madrid 
in  1510,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.     The  Cortes  named 
him  regent  during  tlie  minority  of  his  grandson  Charles. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Cortes  were  not  content  with 
"merely  registering  the  royal  edicts ;  but  they  possessed,  upon 
investigation,  the  power  either  to  modify,  or  to  reject  them 
^entirely. 

How  can  we  call  to  mind  these  periods  of  glory  and  liberty 
in  a  country  in  which  the  national  assemblies  have  exercised 
their  legislative  power  with  such  authority  and  vigour,  and 
compare  them  with  the  ridiculous  recognition  of  Isabella  II. 
'by  the  courtiers  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  appeal  to  their  adhe- 
sion, as  a  legal  act  of  investiture  in  favour  of  the  young  queen? 
Her  rights  are  not  based  on  the  capricious  will  of  her  father;  the 
crown  was  not  a  patrimony  at  his  disposal ;  and  her  possesnon 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  Camarilla  convoked  in  June  188S, 
in  subservience  to  a  piece  of  court  jugglery.  Isabella  reigns  in 
virtue  of  national  rights,  and  of  the  true  fundamental  laws, 
ancient  and  modem,  of  Spain,  which  recognise  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown  to  women,  in  default  of  issue  male  of  the 
last  king ;  and  the  nation  alone  has  the  power,  through  its  legi- 
timate and  natural  representatives,  of  changing  or  modifying  iive 
previously  existing  laws.    Any  other  mode  of  proceeding  than 
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this,  is  but  tyranny  and  confusion, — ^it  is  merely  to  build  upon 
sand  the  edifice  of  a  day.  Facts  have  recently  put  to  the 
test  the  solidity  of  that  erected  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  his 
colleagues.  In  attempting  to  establish  the  Royal  Statute,  a 
work  purely  aristocratic,  they  imagined  ihey  could  succeed  in 
cajoling  a  people  just  escaping  from  the  miseries  of  a  frightful 
despotism.  The  people,  however,  were  not  deceived;  and, 
from  the  moment  when  they  saw  that  their  municipal  institu^ 
tions  were  not  restored  in  all  their  democratic  vigour,  they 
refused  their  assent  and  their  adhesion. 

Having  thus  analysed  the  Royal  Statute  in  its  monarchical 
principle,  we  will  pass  to  its  legislative  and  constitutional  or-* 
ganization.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Statute,  the  minister  de- 
clares, "  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  Cortes 
"  was  to  give  an  influence  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  state 
**  to  those  classes  and  persons  in  whom  the  great  interests  of 
**  society  were  vested.'"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tlic  minister 
completely  misapprehended  the  course  prescribed  by  fact  and 
history. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  before  the  irruption  of 
the  Arabs,  and  after  their  expulsion,  the  national  assemblies 
were  composed  of  different  orders.  The  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  attended  there,  not  in  virtue  of  a  popular  election, 
but  by  the  summons  of  the  monarch.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popular  elements  began  to 
predominate,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  nobility 
became  proportionably  enfeebled.  During  the  reigns  of  Fer-« 
dinand  II.,  Alphonso  VIII.,  Alphonso  IX.,  Ferdinand  III.^ 
and  Alphonso  X.,  these  two  classes  still  retained  some  influ*' 
ence ;  but  from  the  time  of  Sancho  IV.,  the  number  of  them 
to  be  found  in  the  Cortes  was  inconsiderable ;  and  thenceforth 
they  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  Cortes,  convoked  at  Valladolid  in  1295,  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  so  far  from  being  considered  entitled  to  take  a  part, 
were  expressly  excluded;  and  we  find,  in  the  aniyils  of  that 
period,  that  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  Cortes  consisted  only  of  deputies  from  the  towns 
and  villages.  The  Cortes  which  met  at  Madrigal  in  1476,  to 
acknowledge  the  Infanta  Dona  Isabella,  were  composed  solely  of 
deputies  of  the  people.  After  the  birth  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan^ 
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the  Cortes  assembled  at  Toteile  in  1480  in  like  manner  oon- 
sisted  exclusively  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Finally, 
in  those  convoked  at  Toro  in  1505,  to  acknowled/^  the  Infanta 
Dona  Juana  as  Queen  of  Castille,  the  act  drawn  up  foe  the 
occasion  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  nobles  or  the  clergy — 
the  national  representation  consisted  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Communes. 

This  right  of  representation  belonged  so  exclusively  to  the 
Communes^  that  when  any  question  of  general  interest  to  all 
classes  was  agitated,  the  deputies  of  the  people  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  other  classes  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  hear 
their  opinion.  This  took  place  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in 
1417,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  addressed  by  John  II.  to  Don 
Lopes  de  Alarcon,  Lord  of  Valverde.  The  fear  of  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  an  ecclesiastical  question, 
occasioned  a  hasty  convocation  of  the  bishops  and  prelates  to 
the  Cortes  of  Toteile  in  1480,  to  ascertain  their  opinion^  and 
obtain  information  from  them. 

The  nobles  and  clergy,  then,  have  never  possessed  any  posi* 
tive  right  to  be  summoned  to  the  Cortes,  or  to  take  part  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  kingdom.  These  two  classes 
defended  their  rights  and  privileges  only  by  presenting  special 
petitions ;  and  their  demands  and  pretensions  never  prevailed 
over  the  decisions  of  the  Cortes.  It  is  therefore  historically 
demonstrated  that  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Cortes  was  not 
to  give  influence  to  classes  and  persons  possessing  large  inte^ 
rests  in  the  community, — in  other  words,  to  the  clergy  and 
the  nobles — since,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  national  assemblies. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
reconstruct  the  political  society  of  Spain  at  the  present  day 
upon  the  ancient  basis,  and  to  form  a  fundamental  law  out  of 
materials  derived  only  from  her  old  institutions.  But  though 
the  forms  of  an  institution  may  have  become  obsolete,  and  their 
restoration  almost  impossible,  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
vital  and  immutable  principle  involved  in  the  forms  them^ 
selves ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes, 
in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  laws,  presented  great  difficulties, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  nation ;  here  was  the  sole 
arbiter  who  could  resolve  the  problem,  which  the  authors  of  the 
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royal  statute,  usurping  the  constituent  right,  for  the  purpose  of 
encroaching  upon  the  fundaniental  laws  of  theniountry,  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  in  so  summary  a  manner. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  society,  the  first  truth  which 
claims  our  ready  recognition,  is,  that  the  sovereignty  resides 
essentially  in  the  nation ;  the  people  alone  can  establish,  as 
they  alone  can  abrogate,  fundamental  laws,  by  mc^ans  of  the 
assemblies  of  their  representatives,  furnished  with  special 
powers  for  those  purposes.  Now  a  representation  can  only 
be  national,  on  the  absolute  condition  that  no  portion  of 
society,  no  subdivision  of  the  country,  be  excluded  fVom 
the  right  of  electing  its  representatives,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Calatrava,  the  present  premier, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Junta  when  the 
question  arose  of  convoking  the  Cortes  in  1810.  "  Consider- 
^'  ing,'^  said  they,  "  that  the  motive  which  renders  the  im- 
**  mediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes  indispensable,  is  to  re- 
"  establish  our  fundamental  laws  in  their  ancient  form,  and 
"  to  subject  them  to  the  ameliorations  which  are  necessary  to 
"  protect,  for  the  future,  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  tile 
**  Spanish  people  from  any  usurpation,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
"  the  Cortes  must  be  a  true  national  representation ;  because 
it  is  to  the  nation  at  large,  to  the  nation  legitimately  repre- 
sented, that  the  power  belongs  of  instituting  reforms,  upon 
"  which  depend  the  liberty  or  the  slavery,  not  only  of  the 
**  present  generation,  but  of  posterity.**  Such  was  the  noble 
and  patriotic  language  of  Don  Rodrigo  Riguelme  and  of  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  Caro,  the  organs  of  the  Central  Junta.  Let 
any  one  compare  it  with  that  of  the  constituent  ministry,  and 
the  comparison  will  suffice  to  explain  the  little  sympathy 
/which  the  royal  statute  and  its  authors  met  with  in  the  nation ; 
and  why  that  act,  clandestinely  contrived,  was  received  with 
hidiiTerence  and  disdain.  The  constituent  ministry  went  so 
far,  m  its  disregard  of  history,  as  to  recognise  the  legality  of 
the  assembly  convoked  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  designate 
all  those  Cortes  which  had  been  held  since  the  time  of  Charles 
v.,  as  despicable^  and  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  real  representation  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
community. 

A 1  though  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  liberty  of  Spain  was  cloven 
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down  upon  tlie  plains  of  Villalai'  by  the  sword  of  him  who,  not 
content  with  the  enslavement  of  that  land,  dreamed  likewise  of 
establishing  an  universal  monarchy,  yet  the  national  spirit  and 
the  love  of  liberty  were  not  so  suddenly  extinguished,  but  that 
even  in  this  period  of  tyranny  and  corruption,  there  are  examples 
to  be  found  of  a  noble  courage  amongst  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  The  magnanimous  resistance  of  the  deputies  in 
the  Cortes  of  ValladoUd  made  Charles  V.  dread  the  renewal 
of  those  mortifications  of  which  he  had  already  experienced 
many.  He  therefore  reassembled  the  Cortes  at  Santiago, 
in  Galicia :  every  expedient  was  resorted  to,  to  secure  an  easy 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  deputies ;  and  it  was  attempted 
to  fix,  and  to  prescribe,  by  a  formula,  the  limits  of  their 
powers. 

The  ElectcH'al  Councils,  irritated  by  this  insult,  dananded 
an  explanation  of  it,  in  the  Cortes  of  Coruiia  in  16S0,  de- 
claring that  the  king  was  bound  to  leave  the  communes  at  full 
liberty  to  confer  upon  the  deputies  the  powers  which  it  might 
best  suit  their  interests  to  grant,  without  prescribing  to  them 
any  formularies;  and  they  demanded  that  they  should  for 
the  future  be  freed  from  any  interference  in  the  nomination 
of  the  deputies.  In  the  session  of  this  same  Cortes,  and  in 
the  assembly  of  Tordesillas,  the  Cortes  decreed  that,  so  long 
as  the  deputies  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they 
should  be  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  to  the  commune  which  they  represented, 
from  receiving  any  employment  or  any  favoiu*s,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  families.  This  determination  was  prompted 
by  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  which 
interdicted  the  deputies  from  receiving  any  gift  or  favour 
from  the  king  or  his  ministers  during  the  continuance  of  their 
functions. 

At  the  period  of  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  at  Santiago  in 
Galicia,  the  ministerial  intrigues  went  so  far  as  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  two  deputies  devoted  to  the  emperor,  Don  Juan  de 
Silva  and  Don  Alphonso  de  Aguirre.  The  Electoral  Coun^ 
refused  to  grant  them  but  very  limited  powers,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  court  were  unavailing  against  the  firmness  of  the  Councfl. 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes,  Charles  V.  demanded  the 
suppli^.    Don  Pedro  de  Laso,  and  all  the  deputies  of  Sala- 
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nianca,  opposed  the  grant,  and  declared  that,  even  should  the 
refusal  cost  them  their  Uves^  they  would  never  sanction  any 
act  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  noble 
declaration  the  emperor  replied,  by  banishing  the  courageous 
defenders  of  the  public  interests. 

Notwithstanding  these  tyrannical  precedents,  upon  which 
despotism  was  beginning  to  found  its  exclusive  pretensions, 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1544  obstinately  refused  to  grant 
an  extraordinary  subsidy,  which  wa£  demanded  of  them.  It 
was  not  until  towards  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Cortes  received 
the  blow  which,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Royal  Statute  justly 
declares,  has  caused  all  the  evils  which  Spain  has  suffered. 

We  think  that  we  have  satisfactorily  proved,  by  reference 
to  history,  and  to  the  fundamental  laws,  that  the  consti- 
tuent ministry  were  wrong,  when  they  appealed  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  constitutive  organization  of  the 
ancient  Cortes,  in  order  to  give  influence  to  the  higher 
classes;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  monarchy,  any  thing  which  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  esta- 
blished by  the  Royal  Statute.  The  Estamento  of  Proceres,  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  that 
body,  introduced  into  France  under  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  was  still-bom,  and  never  had  any  real  activity.  Its  de- 
fective miserable  organization  gave  it  only  a  vegetative  existence, 
without  the  power  to  exercise  any  influence  for  the  welfare  of 
tlie  country;  until  the  moment  when,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  possessed  in  reality  some  importance,  it  was 
brought,  by  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men,  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  combinations  of  the  late  ministry  against  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Without  root  in  the  soil,  individually  destitute 
o{  weight,  and  possessing  only  the  energy  necessary  for  covert 
machinations,  tlie  Proceres  fonned  a  sudden  coalition  with  the 
man  of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  and  the  most  impla- 
cably hostile  to  themselves,  and  still  fancied  themsdives  capable 
of  something.  They  had  the  hardihood  to  raise  a  popular 
tempest,  and  the  tempest  scattered  them  like  dust.  It  was 
not  the  operations  of  secret  societies,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  caused  the  kite  revolution :  its  real  authors  wea^  the  Mar- 
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quis  of  Miraflores,  the  Duke  of  Ossuiia,  the  Duke  of  Verftguasi 
and  others,  who,  in  assuming  a  tone  of  defiance  with  respect  to 
the  future  destinies  of  Spain,  compelled  the  juntas  to  take  up 
the  gage. 

Whilst  the  Chamber  of  Proceres  was  corrupt  in  its  very 
essence,  composed  as  it  was  of  men  in  the  employ  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  grandees  of  Spain — a  race  both  morally  and 
physically  degenerate,  who  have  for  ages  past  been  idly  repos- 
ing in  the  antichambers  of  the  palace,  upon  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors, — the  Chamber  of  Procuradores  was  no  less  unhap- 
pily constituted.  In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility excluded  from  the  chamber  almost  the  entire  body  of 
Spaniards.  In  requiring  as  the  qualification  an  income  of 
12,000  reals  («£*.260)  personal  property,  the  framers  of  the 
electoral  law  contracted  the  circle  within  the  narrowest  limits; 
and  we  may  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  choice  was  thus  restricted,  by  pausing  for 
an  instant  to  examine  the  state  of  property  in  Spain.  The 
Peninsula  contains  fifty-four  million  acres  (aranxadas)  of  land 
under  cultivation,  of  which  thirty-seven  millions  are  held  by 
the  majorats,  and  in  mortmain,  and  seventeen  millions  are  free. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  the  number  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors is  diminished  by  this  enormous  disproportion  between 
the  free  and  entailed  land.  Thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  eligibility. 

The  grant  of  the  electoral  right  was  made  in  a  spirit  equally 
illiberal,  and  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, being  chief  towns  of  arrondissements  (Cabezas  de 
partido).  The  electoral  colleges  were  composed  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  municipalities,  with  whom  were  associated  an  equal 
number  of  other  persons,  chosen  from  amongst  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  revenue.  Thus  constituted,  every  electoral 
college  named  two  electors;  and  the  whole  body  of  electors 
assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  nominate  the 
deputies. 

Spain  is  composed  of  18,447  communes,  and  has  451  chirf 
towns  of  arrondissements.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  451 
communes  were  represented,  and  17,996  remained  without  any 
representation  at  all,  and  that  the  total  number  of  electors 
amounted  to  902.     Within  the  limits  of  this  oligarchical  sys* 
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tern  there  was  no  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  people ;  neither  a 
free  press  nor  ])ersonal  h'berty,  neither  irremoveable  judges  nor 
a  responsible  ministry.  The  procuradores,  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  absurd  and  tyrannical  regulation,  could 
bestow  attention  on  those  objects  only  which  were  submitted  to 
them  by  the  ministry :  the  right  of  petition  was,  to  be  sure, 
conceded  to  them  by  Article  32 — a  right  which  is  equally 
enjoyed  at  Petersburg  and  Pekin. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Royal  Statute, 
which  was  offered  to  Spain  as  the  code  of  her  new  rights, — to 
the  people,  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  overwhelmed 
them, — and  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  re-establishment  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient  democratic  monarchy  of 
Spain.     And  when  the  unhappy  Peninsula,  at  last  freed  from 
the  tyrant  who  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  her,  believed  that 
the  hour  of  her  deliverance  was  come,  six  obscure  individuals 
dared  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  nation,  and  to 
impose  upon  fourteen  millions  of  men  their  scheme  of  an  Utopian 
constituency,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Deity  delivering  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  his  people  Israel.     If  these  men  are 
destined  to  expiate  in  exile  their  rash  usurpation,  let  them  not 
accuse  the  people,  whose  majesty  and  supreme  power  they 
despised ;  but  let  them  learn,  though  late,  that  concessions  made 
in  a  spirit  of  bad  faith,  always  recoil  upon  their  authors ;  and 
that  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  the  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  society  at  large  should  rest,  sooner  or  later  receives 
the  punishment  which  it  deserves. 

The  convention  of  the  Cortes,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  statute, 
was  preceded  by  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Madrid,  on  the 
17th  of  July.  The  conduct  of  the  ministry,  on  this  occasion, 
has  remained,  up  to  the  present  moment,  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
With  a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  civic  guard  at  their  disposal, 
they  made  no  attempts  to  save  the  lives  of  these  poor  defence- 
less monks  from  a  horde  of  assassins.  Nay  more ;  the  captain- 
general,  San  Martin,  has  been  unceasing  in  his  demand  for  a 
trial,  but  without  success.  But,  although  the  minister  could 
not  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  he  recovered  his  energy  to 
make  an  attack  upon  their  liberty,  and  to  discover  pretended 
liberal  conspiracies.  Accordingly,  on  July  24th,  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
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with  a  great  display  of  force,  and  aitiorigsl  them  the  jninistrt 
were  so  shameless  as  to  include  the  illustrious  defender  of 
Saragossa,  Marshal  Palafox.  They  were  brought  to  trial — 
the  trial  terminated  in  the  confusion  of  their  accusers. 

This  first  application  of  the  royal  statute,  which  took 
place  too  in  the  midst  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  was 
a  measure  of  ill  omen ;  coincidences  such  as  these,  among  a 
people  of  ardent  imagination,  always  produce  a  bad  effect. 
Notwithstandihg  all  the  precautions  of  the  electoral  law,  the 
nlinistry  failed  to  obtain  a  majority;  from  the  first  sessioD 
of  the  Chamber,  they  perceived  that  they  should  have  to  oon- 
iend  against  a  powerful  opposition,  and  that  their  only  hcq^es 
of  resistance  depended  upon  a  regulation  which  they  had  sdso 
gtanted,  in  a  form  that  rendered  all  discusrion  impossible. 
But  although  by  means  of  a  system  of  deception  they  gained 
the  mastery  over  the  Chamber,  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to 
free  itself  from  the  net  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  throw 
around  it,  produced  a  powerful  effect  out  of  doors,  and 
agitated  the  people'iB  mind.  The  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  the  rising  of  the  factions,  still  more 
enfeebled  the  power  of  the  government.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1835,  it  ceased  to  exist ;  thenceforward  there  was 
but  the  shadow  of  a  government,  hurried  on  by  an  irreastibie 
force  towards  an  abyss. 

Discontent  had  made  immense  strides.  On  the  18th  of 
January  it  assumed  a  terrible  aq)ect,  ill  the  daring  attempt 
of  Lieutenant  Don  Cayetano  Cardero,  who,  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of  Arragon,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  very  streets  of  Madrid,  tinder  the  eyes  of 
the  ministry  and  the  assembled  Chambers.  He  marched 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  took  possession 
of  the  post-ofSce,  there  fortified  himself,  and  braved  all  the 
military  efforts  directed  against  him  in  person  by  the  mfoister 
of  war,  Greneral  Llauder,  and  Genial  Canterac,  commandant 
of  the  province.  Shots  were  exchanged;  the  artillety  was 
directed  against  the  post-office ;  Cardero  returned  the  fire  un- 
intimidated.  General  Canterac  advanced  to  a  parley ;  Cardero 
met  him  alone.  Carried  away  by  hasty  exasperation,  Canterac, 
on  seeing  himself  alone  with  Cardero,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces  from  his  soldiers,  upbraided  him  with  so  gross  an  act  of 
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rebellion,  and  stooping  on  his  horse,  attempted  to  tear  off  the 
epaulettes  of  the  lieutenant.  But  the  soldiers,  who  had  kept 
their  eye  upon  their  intrepid  leader,  seeing  the  movement 
of  the  captain-general,  imagined  that  he  was  about  to  arrest 
Cardero; — in  an  instant  five  shots  were  fired,  and  General 
Canterac  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  Grovemor  of  Madrid, 
Brigadier  Zaragoza,  attempted  to  advance  with  some  troops 
— ^he  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  then  the  firing  ceased. 

The  ministry,  unable  to  put  down  this  revolt  of  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  animated  by  the  open  sympathy  of  the  population, 
perceived  that  this  movement  of  Cardero  was  but  a  part  of  a 
vast  plan,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  had  miscarried.  They  calculated 
well  the  danger  of  a  position,  of  which  every  minute^s  con- 
tinuance was  a  victory  to  the  rebels ;  they  hastened,  therefore, 
to  come  to  terms  with  them :  but  all  their  proposals  were 
rejected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
terms  of  a  capitulation  dictated  by  Cardero.  The  latter 
marched  out  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fiying,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  entire  population  of  Madrid,  and  with  his 
battalion  took  the  road  toward  Navarre.  The  ministry,  who 
thus  with  fear  and  trembling  had,  on  January  18th,  accepted 
these  humiliating  terms,  had  subsequently  the  treachery 
to  violate  the  conditions  to  which  they  had  agreed.  What 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  what  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
or  who  those  conspirators  were,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  say ;  but  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  the  only  man  who 
ranained  faithful  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  will  himself 
speak ;  and  the  world  will  not  be  little  astounded  to  learn  that 
among  the  conspirators  of  the  18th  of  January,  were  men  who 
sought  to  purchase  order  at  any  price,  after  exchanging  the 
character  of  conspirators  against  the  government,  for  that  of 
conspirators  against  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

The  most  stormy  discussions  took  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  occasion  of  this  event.  The  ministry,  in  a  body, 
were  for  many  days  attacked  unsparingly,  and  General  Llauder, 
the  minister  of  war,  was  comp^ed  to  give  in  his  resignation. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Proceres,  he  was  accused  by  General 
Quesada  with  having  come  to  Madrid  purposdy  to  work  a 
counter-revolution,   and  to  abolish  the  royal  statute.     This 
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accusation,  in  itself  a  serious  one,  came  with  stiU  greater 
weight  from  the  mouth  of  Quesada,  and  it  remained  without 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  the  minister.  M.  Isturiz,  at 
that  time  leader  of  the  most  radical  portion  of  the  oppositioii 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assailed  the  ministry  with  idl  the 
impetuosity  of  his  popular  eloquence,  and  admirably  summed 
up  their  position  in  the  remark,  that  the  volunteers  of  Arragon 
had  borne  off  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  ministry  at  the 
point  of  their  bayonets. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  there  remained 
in  the  ministry  but  one  of  the  authors  of  the  royal  statute. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  and  with  hhn 
disappeared  the  entire  of  the  constituent  ministry,  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  promulgation  of  their  great  work.  We  diall 
see  what  was  their  fate. 

On  the  fall  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Count  Toreno  re- 
signed  the  financial  department,  in  which  he  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  occupy  him,  and  assumed  that  of  foreign  afiMTS, 
together  with  the  presidency  of  the  council.  The  nation, 
however,  wearied  with  these  ministerial  changes,  which  led  to 
nothing,  refused  its  sanction  to  the  new  ministry.  The  juntas 
were  organized:  Toreno  in  vain  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
them  ;  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  but,  however  it 
might  serve  to  give  himself  courage,  it  failed  to  inspire  others 
with  fear.  His  authority  was  not  recognised.  Madrid  cxm- 
tained  a  strong  garrison,  and  Quesada  held  the  command. 
The  ministry  hesitated  not  to  declare  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
siege,  on  the  19th  of  August — a  memorable  day,  the  terrible 
anniversary  of  which  was  kept  the  following  year.  The  prin- 
cipal conspirators  at  that  time,  in  the  eyes  of  Toreno,  were 
Galiano  and  Isturiz  ;  the  former  of  whom  was  arrested  and 
cast  into  prison,  the  latter  escaped  by  flight.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  triumph  of  the  juntas  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry, 
it  is  probable  that  Toreno  would  have  shown  them  no  mercy ; 
for  the  object  of  declaring  Madrid  in  a  state  of  siege  had  been 
to  facilitate  their  impeachment  through  the  expeditious  process 
of  Courts  Martial,  the  members  of  which  were  already  named. 

The  convulsive  movements  in  Spain,  and  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  juntas,  indicated  a  deep-seated  discontent  in  the 
nation.     Nevertheless,  the  language  of  those  men,  who  spdie 
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in  the  name  of  the  people,  was  calm  and  temperate,  although 
at  the  same  time  firm  and  energetic :  the  good  sense  too  of  tiie 
people  exercised  a  happy  influence.  On  the  arrival  of  M. 
Mendizabal  the  agitation  ceased :  there  was  a  general  coil* 
fidence  in  his  political  principles,  and  so  far  public  opinion 
was  right: — ^it  anticipated  much  from  his  talents, and  in  this  it 
was  mistaken.  In  spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
Camarilla.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  attempting  to  steel* 
a  middle  course,  between  the  importunate  demands  of  a  party 
and  the  repugnance  of  the  court  to  concede  them,  he  fell.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  boldest  champions  of  1828  and  1830^*^- 
men  of  the  most  essentially  revolutionary  principles,  who  wefe 
just  returned  from  exile;  BXiA  at  their  head  was  Isturiz,  the 
most  violent,  the  most  implacable  of  them  all. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instinct  in  the  political  masses,  which 
all  the  machiavelism  of  a  practised  intriguer  can  never  succeed 
in  baffling.  They  are  never  deceived  in  their  judgment; 
which,  although  it  may  wear  the  appearance  of  injustice  and 
of  absurdity,  events  too  often  unhappily  justify.  Never  was  a 
mmistry  composed  of  men  more  identified  by  their  principles 
with  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  these  were :  they  had  all  given 
public,  irreclaimable  pledges  of  their  patriotism  and  of  devotion 
to  the  regeneration  of  their  country :  indeed,  the  single  re- 
proach against  M.  Isturiz  had  been  the  excess  of  his  ardour, 
which,  up  to  that  period,  might  be  called  revolutionary. 
Nevertheless,  the  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council  was  received  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  resounded 
from  every  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  The  man  of  all  others 
the  most  revolutionary  was  now  regarded  as  a  retrograding 
statesman,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  court  party,  and  of  the 
enemies  of  social  and  political  advancement.  His  secret  clo- 
setings,  his  alliance  with  the  intriguers  in  the  Chamber  of 
Proceres,  were  the  general  subjects  of  remark,  and  no  doubt 
was  any  longer  entertained  of  his  apostacy.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  elevation  of  M.  Isturiz,  which 
are  too  vaguely  asserted  for  us  to  stop  to  examine,  there  is 
still  one  fact  decisive  of  his  guilt — namely,  that  of  his  having 
accepted  the  ministry,  although  his  party  formed  but  an 
inconsiderable  minority.  The  reception  which  he  met  with 
from  the  Chamber  must  liave  proved  to  him  the  extent  of  his 
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error.  From  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  oflSoe  they  declared, 
by  an  immense  majority,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  deputies  of  the  nation :  but  instead  of  yidding 
to  this  imposing  manifestation  of  hostility,  and  submitting  to  it 
as  a  condition  of  representative  government,  the  minister  braved 
the  decision  of  the  Chamber,  and  retained  the  reins  of  power. 
Thus  situated,  the  Chamber  exercised  its  supreme  privilege, 
and  refused  him  all  supplies :  notwithstanding  which  Isturiz 
still  disregarded  the  voice  of  the  deputies,  and  replied  to  the 
solemn  declaration  they  had  just  made,  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber.  This  was  a  conflict  of  life  and  death ;  liberty 
must  either  perish  or  establish  her  triumph  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  royal  statute :  she  triumphed. 

Blinded  by  rage,  and  panting  for  vengeance  against  the 
Chamber  which  had  refused  him  its  confidence  and  support, 
Isturiz — the  enraged  Isturiz — the  most  dreaded  demagogue  of 
Spain,  rushed  at  once  head-foremost  into  a  counter-revolution, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  men  whom  he  had  always  opposed,  with 
a  virulence  which  knew  no  bounds.  He  communicated  his 
frantic  extravagance  to  his  new  colleagues,  and  they  all  fell 
together  with  blind  fury  upon  the  most  devoted  patriots ;  they 
raised  around  them  a  new  rampart  of  the  deserters  of  1823,  and 
flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  aristocratic  Camarilla, 
who  used  them  as  the  stepping-stone  to  raise  themselves  to 
power.  They  promised  th«nselves  much  from  the  intem- 
perate ardour  of  Isturiz ;  they  perceived  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple which  the  royal  statute  was  designed  to  establish, 
and  upon  which  they  alone  found  an  elevated  position. 
The  Camarilla  desir^  to  confide  this  question  to  men 
of  the  most  revolutionary  principles,  and  in  this  they  had 
two  difierent  objects :  in  the  first  place,  to  cast  upon  the  liberal 
party  all  the  infamy  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
flagrant  apostacy  of  men  who  had  been  their  leaders:  and 
secondly,  to  accompUsh,  through  their  means,  a  task  which 
was  above  their  own  powers.  The  Camarilla  did  not  perceive 
that  they  were  creating  a  revolution ;  and  the  day  upon  which 
this  broke  out,  these  would-be  counter-revolutionists  found 
nothing  left  them  but  to  fly ;  and  disgraced  and  confounded 
by  their  defeat,  to  wander  from  door  to  door  with  their  whining 
and  ridiculous  complaints. 
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Isturiz  and  his  party  had  no  sooner  prorogued  the  chamber, 
than  they  dismissed  all  the  deputies  who  held  places  under 
government :  thirty-seven  out  of  forty-nine  prefects  (civil  go- 
vernors) were  discharged.  Cordova  was  summoned  to  Madrid : 
the  ministry,  who  but  the  evening  before  could  not  pronounce 
the  name  of  this  idol  of  the  court  without  horror,  now 
cast  themselves  as  supplicants  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  the 
honour  of  his  friendship.  The  army  had  commenced  its 
operations  in  the  field,  when  its  general  in  chief  suddenly 
abandoned  it,  and  passed  nearly  an  entire  month  in  the  capital, 
leaving  the  troops  inactive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebds 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Arga  and  the  Ebro,  and  over-ran  die 
provinces  of  the  east. 

Such  inconsistencies,  and  so  bold  and  open  an  apostacy,  were 
the  prelude  to  the  most  tyrannical  measures.  The  press  was 
gagged  by  those  very  men  who  had  never  ceased  to  inveigh 
against  a  comparatively  tolerant  censorship.  The  Cortes  were 
convoked  for  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  elections  fixed  for 
the  18th  of  July.  The  formation  of  this  chamber  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  ministers,  who  had  appealed  from  the 
chamber  to  the  electors.  A  majority  was  to  be  gained  at  any 
price ;  and  never,  in  any  country,  have  means  been  resorted  to 
more  violent,  measures  more  illegal  or  more  base,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority.  Threats  and  promises  of  every  kind  were 
employed  to  intimidate  or  to  seduce.  Every  where  the  min^ 
terial  candidates  were  those  members  who  had  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  chamber,  which  Mendizabal  had  dissolved,  as 
one  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  free- 
dom—and of  whom  one  individual  alone  had  been  re-elected. 
Isturiz  and  Galiano  had  formed  part  of  the  minority,  and  had 
themselves  counselled  the  dissolution  of  that  chamber ;  never- 
theless, they  now  called  to  their  aid  the  very  men  to  whom  they 
had  formerly  been  opposed,  and  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  were  the  men  of  their  choice.  The  elections  made  on  this 
occasion  were  most  capricious.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  an  An- 
dalusian,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Santanile ;  Medrano, 
an  inhabitant  of  La  Mancha,  was  named  by  the  province  of  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana;  these,  and  a  hundred  other  instances, 
proved  tliat  the  ministry,  despairing  of  securmg  the  election  of 
their  candidates  in  their  own  provinces,  where  they  were  known, 
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offered  them  to  the  choice  of  other  constituencies.     It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  revolting  attempts  of 
the  ministry  to  pack  the  chamber.     Suffice  it,  that  they  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  folly  and  guilt ;  exasperation  was  at  its 
height — ^in  all  the  provinces  the  active  part  of  the  population 
prepared  themselves  for  the  fight,  and  the  slightest  accident 
might  be  the  signal  for  its  commencement.     The  mine  was 
charged  to  the  very  mouth — the  spark  only  was  Required — ^it 
was  kindled  in  MaJaga,  and  the  explosion  took  place.     When- 
ever men   attempt  to  accelerate  the  slow  and  imperceptible 
course  of  events,  they  fall  into  the  wild  and  visionary  ideas  of 
conspirators,  which  lead  to  inevitable  failure :  but  a  revolution 
which  is  the  work  of  time,  and  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances, 
must  succeed,  because  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  events 
which  have  preceded  it — ^it  is  a  fruit  come  to  maturity.    On 
the  25th  of  July,  a  trifling  circumstance  was  the  signal  of  the 
revolution,  which  broke  out  at  Malaga,  and  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  over  the  whole  peninsula.     General  St, 
Just,  the  military  governor  of  that  town,  had  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  drums  to  beat  after  a  certain  hour.     The  order  was 
disobeyed ;  so  much  had  authority  lost  of  its  moral  influence. 
He  then  attempted,  with  an  imprudent  rigour,  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  his  orders ;  he  threatened  a  population  already  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands;  that 
very  evening,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  he  fell,  pierced  with 
balls.     The  civil  governor.  Count  Donadio,  acting  only  upon 
the  impulse  of  resentment,  attempted  to  revenge  the  death 
of  St.  Just,  and  fell  himself  under  the  fire  of  the  populace. 

This  deplorable  circumstance  is  too  serious  to  be  passed  over 
without  an  explanation,  which,  without  extenuating  the  enor- 
mity of  the  facts,  will  aiTord  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  idle  decla- 
mations against  crimes  which  had  no  real  existence.  There  had 
been  war — conflict— and  it  was  followed  by  the  death  of  two 
persons ;  but  in  this  we  see  only  the  deplorable,  the  frightful 
consequences  of  all  war,  and  of  every  conflict.  Would 
to  Heaven,  indeed,  that  civilization  and  morality  may  make 
such  advance  amongst  us  as  to  cause  a  total  disuse  of  the  appeal 
to  arms.  Count  Donadio  had  been,  the  previous  year,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Junta  of  Andalusia,  during  its  insurrection 
against  Toreno.      At  that  period   his  revolutionary   ardour 
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went  so  far  as  to  terrify  the  most  decided  liberals.  He 
was  chosen  deputy  for  Malaga  at  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  by  Mendizabal ;  and  he 
was  chosen  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  movement.  On  his 
arrival  at  Madrid,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  who 
accused  the  ministers  of  tardiness ;  but  he  gave  his  support  to 
the  ministry  of  the  15th  of  May,  which  placed  its  reliance  on 
men  opposed  to  the  movement  party.  Isturiz  appointed  Count 
Donadio  to  the  civil  governorship  of  Malaga,  reckoning  much 
upon  his  influence  in  the  elections.  Donadio  appeared  at 
Malaga,  denounced  his  old  friends  and  principles,  and  plunged 
head-foremost  into  electoral  corruption  and  intrigue.  It  was 
not  long  before  this  inconceivable  apostacy  roused  the  public 
mind. 

On  his  entering  an  electoral  college,  on  one  occasion,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  in  opposition  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law,  the  electors  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Irritated  and  humi- 
liated. Count  Donadio  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  rage  of  his 
passionate  character,  and  pushed  things  to  that  terrible  extre- 
mity, which  led  to  the  fatal  result,  that  followed  a  few  days  after- 
wards. We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  consequences  of  that 
melancholy  event ;  we  are  merely  relating  the  manner  of  its 
occurrence. 

On  the  S6th,  Malaga  named  a  junta  and  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  181^.  Cadiz  revolted  on  the  29th,  Seville  on 
the  30th,  Cordova  on  the  31st ;  Grenada,  which  was  restrained 
at  the  first  moment  by  General  Lopez  Baiios,  one  of  the  fomoer 
comrades  of  Riego,  declared  on  the  30th.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  of  Andalusia  separated  irom  the  central  government, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  everywhere  the  rallying  cry. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  the  movement  took  place  in  Saragossa; 
they  unfurled  the  same  standard,  and  the  whole  of  Arragon 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  the  3rd  of  August, 
Badajoz,  and  the  whole  of  Estremadura ;  on  the  8th,  Valentia ; 
on  the  11th  Alicant,  Murcia,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Cartha* 
gena,  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 

The  ministry  saw  the  tempest  gathering ;  they,  however, 
took  no  precautions,  imagining  that  it  would  disperse  of  itself^ 
so  perfect  a  reliance  had  they  in  their  power  to  crush  the  move* 
ment.  On  the  evening  of  August  3rd  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  national  guard  of  Madrid  was  collected  without  the 
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command  of  tlic  authorities.     The  ministry  thought  that  the 
moment  was  come  to  make  a  display  of  force,  and  that  by 
strilcing  a  decisive  blow  at  Madrid,  they  should  succeed  in 
spreading  terror  through  the  distant  provinces.   The  capital  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege :  the  national  guard  was  ctissolved, 
and  orders  issued  to  disarm  it,  which  were  in  port  executed. 
On  August  4th,  Greneral  Quesada  published  an  order  of  the 
day,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the  reign  of  terror:  the 
population  were  declared  by  it  en  masse  to  be  without  the  pale 
of  the  law :  and  the  opposition  journals  were  prohibited  from 
appearing  any  longer.     In  the  midst  of  such  measures  of  frantic 
violence,  Madrid  remained  perfectly  calm ;  so  great  was  the 
contrast  between  the  brutality  of  the*  government  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  citizens,  that  all  these  acts  of  blind  and  in&tuated 
rage  excitetl  only  a  smile  of  pity.  j 

On  the  evening  of  August  13th,  the  movement  of  the  Granja, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Queen  were 
announced.     The  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  mani- 
fest itself;  and  all  the  efforts  of  men  of  influence  were  ineffec- 
tual to  prevent  a  collision.     The  ministry  had  given  merciless 
orders  to  Quesada,  who,  on  his  part,  was  not  a  man  to  recoil 
4rom   their  merciless  execution,  and   he  took   his  measures 
accordingly.     The  night  passed  without  any  disastrous  event. 
On  the  14th,  Madrid  presented  only  one  great  scene  of  arms : 
the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares :   the  cannon  were  placed  in  the  public  squares.     People 
and  soldiery  eyed  one  another  without  menace  and  without 
exasperation  ;  but  the  slightest  incident  might  prove  the  signal 
for  the  conflict.     About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Quenda 
*was  at  the  Fucrta  del  Sol,  attended  by  an  aide-de-camp,  and 
«ome  cuirassiers  of  the  guard.     He  was  assailed  with  hootings; 
he  commanded  the  crowd  to  be  dispersed ;  the  soldiers  obeyed 
Ills  savage  orders ;  a  shot  was  fired,  which  missed  the  general— 
the  troops  remained   immovable — and  the  cry  of  **  Viva  la 
^*  Constitucion'*'  burst  forth. 

Up  to  this  moment  no  occurrence  to  be  deplored  had  taken 
place.  The  multitude  now  rushed,  uttering  cries  of  "  Viva  la 
•"  Constitucion,''  to  the  Place  de  la  Cebada,  where  the  regiment 
of  the  queen  regent  was  drawn  up  in  array.  Colond  CalveC, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  and  devoted  to  the  interests 
t)f  the  nationcd  cause,  commanded  the  regiment.    He  fidvaaced 
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in  front  of  the  multitiule  with  two  companies  of  voltigeuw, 
entreating  the  people  to  await  patiently  the  issue  of  the  crisis, 
and  to  preserve  the  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Unhappily 
liis  voice  was  drowned,  and  his  intention  mistaken,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult ;  his  attitude,  at  the  head  of  his  two  companies, 
whom  he  had  imprudently  ordered  to  march  with  fixed 
bayonets,  was  misinterpreted  into  one  of  hostility;  and 
scarcely  had  his  soldiers  advanced  a  pace,  wjien  twenty  shots 
were  fired,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  mistaken  zeal.  The 
soldiers,  by  a  mechanical  instinct,  returned  the  fire  upon  seeing 
their  colonel  fall,  and  killed  some,  and  wounded  a  still  greater 
number.  The  crowd  took  possession  of  the  houses,  and  there 
fortified  themselves ;  but  on  the  soldiers  desisting  from  firing, 
the  people  also  ceased.  In  a  short  time  they  met, — an  expla- 
nation and  understanding  followed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
troops  should  remain  under  arms  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and 
that  all  provocation  should  on  both  sides  be  carefully  avoided. 
Thus  order  was  re-established. 

Quesada,  on  hearing  the  news  of  this  event,  hastened  to  the 
Place  de  la  Cebada,  and  ordered  Colonel  Mendivil,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  queen^s  regiment,  to  cause  eleven 
officers,  a  list  of  whom  he  gave  him,  to  be  shot.  Mendivil, 
with  admirable  energy,  refused ;  upon  which  Quesada,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  insisted  on  his  obeying ;  but  he  found  the 
colonel  inflexible.  The  firmness  of  Mendivil  marked  the 
instant  when  the  ministry  began  to  feel  that  they  were  van- 
quished ;  thenceforward  they  saw  that  they  could  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  passive  obedience  of  the  garrison.  General 
Quesada  then  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  citizens 
to  preserve  order  until  they  should  hear  the  resolution  of  the 
queen, — a  resolution  which  she  had  taken  since  the  12th  of 
August.  This  change  of  language  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
which  formed  such  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  morning,  was 
the  first  flag  of  truce  held  out  by  the  ministers. 

The  extreme  measures  put  in  force  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  and  in  the  course  of  the  14th,  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ministry,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  Granja,  which  were 
followed  by  the  queen'*s  taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution, 
wished  to  attempt  a  counter-re\'olution ;  and  that  they  ordered 
Quesada  to  remain  firm  at  Madrid  at  all  hazards,  whilst  Greneral 


Vigo,  minister  of  •  war,  rc|)aired  to  the  Granja  to  accom] 
dUs  intention.  His  efforts  however  were  uimucccssiiil,  and  the 
government  learned  this  fict  at  the  instant  when  the  regiment 
ef  tlie  queen  regent  abandoned  the  ministerial  cauae^ 
:  While  Madrid  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  most  violent  agitation, 
let  us  see  what  events  took  place  at  the  royal  residence  d 
St.  Ildephonso.  On  the  evening  of  the  l^b,  a  drama  was 
represented  at  the  theatre  of  the  oourt,  entitled  A  RevolmHon 
in  Paris.  This  accidental  circumstance  of  a  representatioD 
so  inopportunely  chosen,  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  news 
of  the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  provinces 
arrived.  Thus,  whilst  the  court  and  all  the  office's  of  Alt 
garrison  were  taking  part  in  the  stage  representation  of  fl 
revolution,  the  soldiers  of  the  provinces  and  the  guards  were 
engaged  in  an  actual  one.  Issuing  in  a  body  from  their 
barracks  they  marched  unarmed  to  the  palace,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  amideriesiof 
^^  Viva  la  Constitucion.'*^  The  queen  quitted  the  theatre,  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  A  deputation  of  sei^geonts  and  eom 
porals,  having  at  their  head  Sergeant  Garcia,  presented 
itself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  troop  declared  that  they 
never  would  fire  upon  the  people ;  that  the  Constitution  was 
the  rallying  point  around  which  the  entire  nation  was  gather* 
ing;  and  beseeching  the  queen  graciously  to  accede  ta.the 
general  prayer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  put  an  end  to  thb 
state  of  hostility  in  which  the  ministers,  without  her  oonscOt 
or  advice,  had  placed  the  capital  and  the  royal  guard.  Xhfi 
queen  requested  to  have  time  to  consider  this  demand,  ami 
promised  to  give  an  answer  to  it  the  following  day*'  TUfi 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Constitution  was  swdctt. 
to  by  the  queen,  and  proclaimed  at  three  o^dock  in*the  nfiaw 
noon  of  the  18th.  .  ,  t/ 

This  scene  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  accusatiook 
more  specious  than  true.  As  a  general  proposition^  an  act  of- 
military  rebellion  against  a  monarch,  is  one  of  treasmi^jiiidi 
felony ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  crisis  in  which  Madrtd'WHif 
at  that  time  placed,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  whicli  ihnili 
have  attended  a  collision  between  the  garriscm  and  tbe  pefq^^-r*- 
the  one  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  the  other  obeying  by  fttfoe) 
of  discipline,  the  voice  of  a  violent  commander— we  muaft  adndt 
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that  the  movement  of  La  Granja,  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence,  inasmuch  as  it  put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  things,  which 
must  have  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  victims.  Under 
circumstances  so  critical,  we  must  consider  the  bloodshed  and 
the  consequent  calamities  avoided,  as  the  prominent  points  of 
the  question,  before  which  all  the  rest  lose  their  weight,  and 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

The  night  of  the  14th  of  August  passed  in  tranquillity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ]5tli  the  triumph  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  secured  by  the  nomination  of  General  Seoane, 
in  the  place  oi  General  Quesada,  to  the  command  of 
Madrid  and  of  the  province.  The  city,  whose  population 
had  slept  amidst  the  noise  of  the  troops. patrolling  the  streets, 
the  rolling  of  the  drums,  and  the  rattling  of  the  artillery 
a\'er  the  pavement,  awakened  to  barricade  all  the  houses. 
At  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  the  dismissal  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  nomination  of  Calatrava  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  with  power  to  form  a  government,  were  an« 
nounced.  At  two  oVlock  p.m.  the  Constitution  was  pro- 
claimed with  all  the  forms  of  an  act,  which  changed  entirely 
the  basis  of  the  political  and  social  order  in  Spain.  The  joy 
was  universal  at  thus  seeing  the  ancient  national  banners 
again  unfurled,  nor  less  from  the  assurance  of  the  termination 
of  the  dreadful  crisis  which  had  lasted  for  eleven  days.  Not 
the  slightest  disorder  took  place,  not  a  cry  of  reaction 
after  so  cruel  a  subjugation.  The  only  victim  was  the 
unfortunate  Quesada,  who  had  so  unhappily  placed  at  the 
Service  of  the  re-actionary  ministers  his  noble  courage,  his 
9(Jdier-like  energy,  and  his  imprudent  boldness.  At  three 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  learnt  that  be  had  been  ar- 
rested near  the  village  of  Hortaleza,  distant  a  league  from 
Madrid :  the  bear^  of  the  intelligence  had  to  pass  through 
the  most  populous  streets  of  Madrid,  to  reach  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Seoane,  which  were  at  the  postoffice.  An 
immense  crowd  gathered  on  his  way  thither,  and  the  im- 
prudent messenger  related  aloud  the  news  which  he  was 
bearing  to  the  authorities.  Some  vile  assassins  instantly 
jumped  into  the  cabricdets  which  were  on  the  stand  in  the 
Calle  d'AlcalA,  and  started  at  full  gallop  for  Hortaleza,  with 
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the  determination  to  murder  a  prisonei:,  without  defence,  and 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  law. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  Quesada,  General 
Seoane  ordered  Captain  Montano  to  ride  at  full  speed  with  a 
squadron  of  cuirassiers,  and  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  Montano  set  out  with  all  possible  speed,  but 
he  arrived  too  late :  the  Marquis  of  Maneago  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Strange  and  melancholy  fate !  General  Quesada  was 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword  in  18^,  against  the  Constitu- 
tion^  and  he  contributed  effectually  to  its  overthrow :  he  died 
by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  very  day  on  which  that  Consti- 
tution was  re-established  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy 
thirteen  years  afterwards !  Quesada  was  a  valiant  soldier, 
an  honest  man,  and  a  generous  enemy.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  he  defended  with  inflexible 
courage,  the  liberals  against  all  the  apostolical  reaction. 
During  his  administration  in  Andalusia,  he  was  the  friend  of 
all  the  persecuted,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  side.  He  op- 
posed to  the  exactions  of  the  nefarious  ministers  of  Ferdinand 
the  loyalty  of  his  character  and  his  plighted  faith,  which  he 
made  even  his  enemies  respect.  But  brought  up  as  he  was 
in  the  camp,  Quesada  could  not  bend  to  prudence,  or  make  the 
concessions  which  difficult  circumstances  required :  he  knew 
only  how  to  command  and  to  obey.  The  harsh  and  brutal  tone 
of  his  speech  and  his  character  rendered  him  detested,  and 
occasioned  bis  fall.  Quesada  was  an  upright  man,  whatever 
were  his  opinions ;  even  amongst  his  political  enemies  he  had 
friends,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  that  he  was  not  saved:  pa 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  several  of  them  offered  him  an  asylmOf 
— and  amongst  these  the  brave  General  Seoane  was  not  the 
last.  We  cannot  but  notice  here,  a  curious  coincidence  of 
events.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1885,  Madrid  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege  by  Quesada.  It  was  Isturii:  who  waa  then 
outlawed,  and  saved  himself  from  a  court-martial  by  flight 
alone.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1836,  Madrid  waa  again 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  by  the  same  Quesada,  und^ 
orders  from  the  same  Isturiz,  and  they  were  both  obliged  to 
save  their  lives  by  flight.  One  perished  a  victim  to  his  passive 
obedience,  and  the  other  is  in  exile,  shunned  by  his  fcUom- 
countrymen,  who  are  indignan|;  at  his  apostacy  woA  versatility. 
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We  liave  followed,  in  some  detail,  the  history  of  the  last 
three  years,  from  a  desire  to  make  generally  understood  the 
series  of  events  which  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Statute,  and 
which  led  to  its  overthrow,  after  two  years  of  existence, — a 
series  of  ministerial  faults  which  caused  the  people  to  raise 
again  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812  and  1820,  as  that 
which  alone  represented  the  legal  principle  of  rights  so  long 
misapprehended  and  trodden  under  foot.  We  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  collect  all  the  leading  facts,  and  to  bring  them 
within  a  comprehensive  view:  they  will  speak  more  loudly 
than  all  our  reasonings  to  men  of  enlightened  and  impartial 
minds^  and  to  such  alone  do  we  address  ourselves. 

The  Constitution  of  1812,  an  imperfect,  and  perhaps  an 
impracticable  work,  contains  in  itself  the  legal  corrective 
of  its  own  errors;  this  fundamental  code  is  a  solid  basis 
upon  which  to  build  the  future  destinies  of  Spain.  The 
constituent  Cortes  will  be  elected  by  the  entire  body  of 
the  citizens;  they  will  modify  and  amend  the  work  of 
the  constituent  Cortes  of  1810;  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  sound  reason  will  prevail  over  foreign  theories, 
and  Utopian  schemes  borrowed  from  other  nations.  The 
creation  of  a  second  chamber  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
innovation  which  the  constituent  Cortes  will  have  to  make ;  to 
give  to  the  new  fundamental  code  of  Spain  a  real  strength, 
to  give  to  its  provisions  severally  the  stamp  of  reality  and  dura- 
bility, the  second  chamber  must,  and  we  trust  will,  receive  the 
popular  investiture  of  election;  it  must  equally  avoid  the 
foi-ms  of  England  and  of  France,  which  we  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing, and  which  can  in  no  manner  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  state  of  Spain.  Any  peerage  or  senate,  either  lieredi- 
tary  or  of  royal  nomination,  will  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  an 
embarrassing  clog,  such  as  the  estamento  of  the  Proceres  under 
thelloyal  Statute  proved  during  its  short  existence.  To  establish 
a  just  balance  of  power,  to  secure  order,  and  to  promote  the 
real  advancement  of  liberal  institutions,  it  is,  that  we  urge  the 
constitution  of  a  second  elective  chamber.  The  grandees  of 
Spain  have  too  long  held  themselves  apart  from  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  to  pretend  to  exercise  any  influence  on  them. 
From  want  of  emulation,  the  descendants  of  those  men  whose 
names  are  illustiious  in  history,  have  lost  all  energy.    The 
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ccMintry  htm  an  interett  in  seeing  them  resume  on  aclii'e  Kfe; 
bot^  too  loifg  habituated  to  an  hereditary  indiflereiieeaiid  idli»- 
ness,  they  will,  if  possible,  remain  inactive,  as  they  have  hitberlo 
done,  resting  for  support  upon  their  titles  and  their  unproduetive 
wtolth.  They  mast  lead  a  new  life,  and  share  in  the  pojMilar 
dement.  They  cannot,  as  rich  and  powerful  proprieton^ 
remain  indifferent  spectators  in  the  midst  of  the  general  move^ 
ment;  and  as  their  ancestors  marched  at  the  head  ef  armies, 
so  the  proper  position  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  at  the  prescat 
day  is  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Their  hereditary  apathy 
must  be  conquered,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  resunifiiB 
spite  of  their  own  disinclination,  the  rank  which  becomes 
them,  and  which  they  have  bartered  for  the  privacy  and  idle- 
ness of  a  court ;  they  are  in  general  noble  and  generous,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  reproach  ihcra  with,  save  the  voluiilary 
sacrifice  of  their  own  dignity  and  importance.  i    ■      • 

The  nobles,  then,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  second 
chamber,  but  by  election,  like  all  the  other  mesibfra  uf 
it.  Spain  will  thus  give  a  noble  example  to  Europe,  ol  a 
nation  respecting  the  recollection  of  past  services,  in  tjic  midst 
of  a  great  political  transformation, — an  examplewhich  will  be 
handed  down  to  tlie  descendants  of  those  illustrious  ulen.  Wc 
may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  good  sense  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people :  free  in  their  choice,  the  election  will  be  real 
and  good,  and  they  will  readily  pay  obedience  to  those  whom 
they  \rill  themselves  have  invested  with  the  authority  to  oon- 
mand.  .-  i 

The  destiny  of  Spain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Coites;  (•en- 
sure success,  and  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  oftMs 
once  glorious  country,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  deputfM'Wlk) 
are  about  to  lay  the  constitutive  foundations  of  the  Peninsida 
will  be  all  Spaniards^  and  that  they  will  direct  their  efforts 
rather  to  reforms  in  the  administration,  than  to  aew  pdidoal 
creations.  But  it  is  in  the  face  of  a  devastating  civil  war  that 
they  have  to  engage  in  ameliorations  which  that  waricnders 
so  difficult.  For  three  years  error  has  only  given  birth  lo 
error;  in  running  after  allies,  who  have  vanished  like  a  shadow, 
the  nation  has  abandoned  its  true  friends;  vainly  attemptiag 
to  establish  order,  it  has  produced  only  vicdent  agitatioiis. 
It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these,  for  when  political 
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are  suffered  to  continue  loo  kmgf  the  people  terminate  them 
by  throi%tng  a  veil  over  the  statue  of  lil)eK]rf  and  by  placing 
a  seal  upon  the  lips  of  the  law»  Spain  desires  a  regeneratioii, 
and  not  a  revidution;  but>  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
government  must  summon  to  their  side  men  capable  of  coun- 
teracting the  revolutionary  element  which  still  exists,  though 
feeble  and  disregarded :  they  must  remember  that  twearj  defeat 
of  the  army  perpetuates  for  another  day  that  feverish  excite- 
ment among  men  ready  to  attack  every  thing  which  separates 
them  from  their  object.  We  doubt  not  that  the  present  ministry 
will  'answer  the  hopes,  the  expectations,  which  they  have  raised ; 
»nd  jn  spite,  doubtless^  of  many  errors,  the  confidence  which 
dicy  inspire  will  give  them  a  force,  a  support,  which  all  the 
preceding  ministries  have  wanted. 

Wd  have  seen  with  pain,  how  ill  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the 
men  of  property  in  Spain  have  been  appeciated  by  the  French 
government,  which,  so  fwt  from  yielding  them  a  frank  and  cordial 
support,  appears  to  be  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  of  the  Quad- 
rnple  Alliance ;  whilst  the  hostile  and  calumnious  tone  of  the 
official  journals  of  the  Doctrinaire  ministry  surpasses,  in  violence 
andfalsehood,thoseevenof  the  Carlist  party  themselves.  There 
isa  kind  of  fatality  attending  the  relations  of  Franceand  Spain*— 
two  countries  formed  to  harmonise  in  all  respects;  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  saying,  ^^  //  rCy  a  pitta  de  Pyriniea^  has  been  only 
a  crud  and  ironical  taunt.  There  is  a  species  of  periodical 
action  and  reaction,  equally  fatal  to  both  nations,  of  which 
they  seem  threatened  with  a  renewal.  The  war  of  succession, 
'that  of  1798»  c)f  1808,  of  18^,  are  examples  too  lamentable 
aot  to  (leter  from  a  repetition  of  such  attempts.  The  con- 
•fanuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain  presents  to  France  dangers 
to  which  she  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  shut  her  eyes.  In  a 
ne^hbouring  country  slie  haa  witnessed  a  sudden  federation, 
attended' with  circumstances  no  less  remarkable;  and  she  can- 
not avoid  recogni^ng  the  evidence  of  the  force  of  provincial 
tiiaditions,  or  that  the  ideas  of  federalism  have  still  an  active 
and  vigorous  existence.  The  sudden  uprising  of  these  juntas 
in  1808  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  1835  against  the 
ministry,  and  in  1836  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  grave  and  important  facts,  plain  manifestations  of  the 
tendency  lof  public  opinion.    The  central  power  has  once  more 
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recovered  authority,  but  will  it  retain  it  permanently  ?  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  this,  unless  the  civil  war  has  a  speedy 
termination.  If  indeed  it  is  prolonged,  and  the  monarchy, 
powerless  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  is  likewise  abandoned 
from  without  by  its  allies,  the  day  perhaps  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  resolution  of  the  Spanish  people  will  resume  all  its 
vigour ;  and  when,  leaving  to  the  Navarrese  and  to  the  Basque 
provinces  their  fueros  for  which  they  are  combating,  each  pro- 
vince, reclaiming  its  own,  will  retire  from  a  contest,  which 
must  then  cease,  from  want  of  an  object. 

Is  it  reserved  to  our  age  to  witness  the  country  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  classical  soil  of  monarchy,  fall  into  dis- 
memberment after  three  centuries  of  a  compact  and  firm  exist- 
ence ?  We  do  not  believe  this ;  although  our  conviction  is, 
that  the  form  of  a  federative  republic  will,  at  a  future,  though 
very  distant  period,  be  the  crowning  step  in  the  regeneration 
of  Spain.  It  depends  on  France  and  England  to  arrest  for  a 
long  period  this  movement,  so  dangerous  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  But  let  us  be  well  assured  that  the  civil  war  must 
inevitably  have  this  result;  if  it  continues,  the  counsels  of 
reason  and  forbearance  will  cease  to  be  of  any  efTect,  and 
absolute  despair,  the  most  fatal  prompter  to  action,  will  usurp 
all  influence  over  the  nation. 

The  present  ministry  possesses  no  other  force  than  that 
which  the  confidence  and  the  general  esteem  of  Spain  gives  it : 
but  what  is  more  fugitive  than  the  popularity  of  a  ministry? 
All  their  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  re-establishraent  of  order, 
and  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  have,  how- 
ever, come  into  power  at  a  period  wlien  the  disorder  is  at  its 
height ;  and  it  can  scarcely  he  hoped  that  the  remedy  of  the 
evil  can  be  so  speedy  as  to  satisfy  the  expectations,  or  pre- 
tended expectations,  of  that  body  of  idle  and  ill-disposed  men 
whom  every  revolution  raises  to  the  surface  of  agitation. 

Our  task  is  finished ;  we  have  spoken  of  Spain,  such  as  we 
have  seen  her  after  a  long  examination  of  all  the  elements 
which  are  working  or  paralysing  her  restoration.  Time  alone 
can  verify  or  condemn  our  predictions,  and  we  app^  ta  the 
future.  Would  that  England  and  France  could  be  convinced, 
41^  we  are^  that  upon  the  triumph  of  a  wise  and  rational 
liberty  in  Spain  depends  the  repose  of  the  whole  of  Europe! 
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A  federative  Kepublic,  or  a  monarchical  absolutism,  would 
equally  disturb  the  balance  of  society ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
Spain,  under  the  reformed  Constitution  of  1812,  may  be  able 
to  preserve  her  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to 
tie  nation  all  their  liberties  and  their  municipal  franchises,  M 
dear  to  the  people,  and  so  necessary  to  their  greatness  both  at 
hone  and  abroad. 


Article  IX. 

Minisierial  Changs  in  France. 

Oj  this  side  of  the  channel,  where  a  majority  in  Parliament 
alonepossesses  the  privilege  of  making  and  unmaking  a  minis- 
try, tie  fall  of  M.  Thiers  may  seem  an  effect  without  a  cause. 
The  Chambers  did  not  drive  him  from  office,  for  his  retirement 
tookpaceduring  the  recess ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  sank  under 
the  blfws  of  public  opinion,  for  it  spared  him,  as  one  spares  a 
child  ?ho8e  growth  one  wishes  to  foster.  He  was  popular ;  the 
men  wio  have  succeeded  him  were  unpopular :  with  them  no 
one  synpathizes ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  looks  upon  them 
with  r^ugnance — a  repugnance  which  it  has  often  expressed 
in  votei  of  censure :  the  press  persecutes  them  as  the  favourers 
or  acconplices  of  the  fallen  dynasty ;  even  the  king,  disposed 
as  he  is  to  adopt  the  same  theories  as  themselves,  has  a  real 
aversioi  for  their  persons. 

Despte  of  all  these  causes  of  exclusion,  the  Doctrinaires 
are  in  ^wer:  despite  of  so  many  supports  and  resources, 
M.  Thm  has  been  unable  to  maintain  himself.  What  are  we 
to  thinli  of  these  apparent  contradictions  ? 

M.  Thiers  has  split  upon  no  other  rock  than  his  own 
character ;  he  has  fallen,  like  Nebuchadnezzar^s  statue,  because 
the  braien  colossus  had  feet  of  clay  :  he  has  ruined  himself, 
at  the  v3ry  time  when  his  enemies  hardly  dared  attack  him. 

The  late  president  of  the  council  is,  by  nature,  like  the 
Spanish  soldier,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  be  was 
brave  oi  such  a  day,  or  at  such  a  place.  He  is  never  alike  for 
two  miiutes ;  his  resolutions  pass  like  lightning  through  his 
niipd ;  md  his  policy,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  and  con- 
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tinuoQs  path, advances  by  springs  and  bounds:  be:lias  ncitlwr 
sequence  in  his  ideas,  nor  consistency  in  hivchacacter,  Eraprny 
under  his  guidance,  resembled  a  man  of  honour  delivered  inCc* 
the  hands  of  a  courtesan,  who  forcei  all  hex  cspricts  upoi 
bim|  and  troubles,  while  she  fascinates  Mm*     Nothings  ill* 
deed,  short  of  the  disordered  situation  of  that  great  coimlr^ 
could  ever  have  allowed  a  character  so  full  of  .£ulings  md. 
of  weaknesses,  to  occupy  the  highest  place  among  her  qm- 
stituted  powers.     The  MajoritS  suffered  itself  to  be  daaaicd 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fluent  oratory.     M.  Thiers  beoune 
minister  because  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  public  speaker ;  nuch 
in  the  same  way  as  among  savage  tribes,  the  most  robustuid 
courageous,  not  the  wisest  or  most  prudent,  warrior  in  elated 
to  command. 

The  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers  maintained  fl  sufficientlj  firm 
position  during  the  last  session  r  the  majority  sppporte^  and 
at  the  same  time,  kept  it  within  bounds.  As  long  19  bis 
power  was  disputed,  the  president  of  the  council  was  rMrvad 
in  his  language,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  raise  himself  ^.  that 
moral  dignity  in  which  he  has  always  been  deficient:  )ut  iio 
sooner  was  he  delivered  from  the  control  of  the  Cbinbers, 
than  he  threw  ofi^  the  mask  and  gave  free  course Jto  Ms- 
temper.  The  intoxication  of  success  added  to  his  uubiunded 
ambition;  the  feeling  of  his  own  talent,  increased  pry  the 
mediocrity  of  all  his  colleagues;  and  pride,  in  hiii,  bad 
feached  almost  the  pitch  of  madness.  M.  Thiers  soiously 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  second  Napoleon,  called  tq  extend 
the  limits  of  France,  and  of  course  to  govern  ^itbout 
contradiction  in  the  mean  time. 

Hence  all  the  faults  of  the  last  ministry.     The  preqdent  pf . 
the  council,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  did  not  even  coi^escend 
to  consult  his  colleagues.     Thus,  by  a  telegraphic  dspaldb* 
he  recalled  General  Biigeaud  from  the  banks  of  the  T^fira,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  force  wbicl  was  to 
march  into  Spain,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  ininistier  , 
at  war,  who  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.     M  Thiers  « 
had  no  more  respect  for  the  representatives  of  foreign  i)owei»;  . 
he  treated  the  ambassadors  with  a  famih'arity  which  las  moce. 
than  once  caused  complaint  to  be  made  to  the  king,  aid,  with . 
that  thoughtlessness  which  he  displays  on  all  occasion^  he  mm 
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heard  to  exdaim,  at  cfne  of  his  owii  parties,  "  O  fnoti  (KeU^  it 
"  est  huii  henresy  Frias  va  veninje  lui  ai  donni  rendeztouSf 
•*  etje  ne  saw  pius  ce  quefavaie  d  lui  direr 

Something  yet  stranger  remains.  It  is  well  known  that  M. 
Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  tolerated^  encouraged,  and  even  laid 
down,  as  a  constitutional  axiom,  the  right  of  the  king  to  inter- 
vene, personally,  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  M.  Thiers,  on  becoming  prime  minister,  would, 
better  than  any  one,  remember  this  doctrine,  manuf/Eictured  foi; 
the  express  use  of  the  new  throne.  No  such  thing :  M.  Thiers 
aspired  to  dictate  even  to  his  master,  and  he  set  about  it  by 
putting  aside,  in  the  rudest  manner,  those  courtly  forms, 
which,  if  they  serve  for  nothing  else,  serve  to  moderate  the 
shock  of  conflicting  opinions. 

Before  the  question  of  intervention  was  laid  before  the 
council  of  ministers,  it  had  been  debated  between  the  king 
and  M.  Thiers.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  was 
carried  on  with  equal  warmth  by  the  two  interlocutors,: 
M.  Thiers  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Je  dais  declarer  au 
"  Rot  quHl  n^a  jamais  tti  de  bonne  foi  dans  cette  question^ 
Was  not  Louis  Philippe  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the 
ingratitude  and  insolence  of  his  minister  ?  A  few  days  after 
this  conversation,  and  when  the  rupture  was  already  inevitable, 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  going  into  the  country  to  forget  the  cares 
of  greatness,  called  upon  the  king,  and  said  to  him,  just  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  clerk  in  one  of  his  own  offices ;  *^  Je 
"  pars  pour  la  chasse ;  fy  resterai  detuv  jours.  Je  vous  en 
^  prie^  au  moifis^  Sire,  ne  faites  rien  sans  moiJ^  The  king, 
on  describing  this  scene  to  one  of  his  aides-de*camp,  added, 
with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  *^  Quand  fentendls  ces  paroles^ 
^^  il  me  sembla  qu*on  me  donnait  des  coups  de  b&ton  sur  la 
"  iStey 

If  we  may  trust  the  assurances  of  persons  in  the  confidence 
of  the  courts  the  king  was  prepared  to  make  a  compromise 
.with  his  ministers  in  the  difficult  question  of  intervention ;  and 
would  at  least  have  conceded  extensive  enlistments  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  foreign  legion.  But  the  political 
question  had  now  become  mixed  up  with  a  question  of  personal 
dignity :  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Thiers  could  no  longer  mee( 
at  the  same  council  board;    the   king  must  have  feared  tq 
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humble  the  throne  before  the  power  of  the  minister :  the  latter 
trusted  to  the  support  of  the  Chambers  to  force  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  In  fact,  M.  Thiers  has  shown  as  much  haste  to 
quit  the  cabinet,  as  most  ministers  show  to  get  into  it:  he 
seians  persuaded  that  they  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
recalling  him,  and  that  his  triumphant  return  to  power  will 
be,  like  Necker^s  in  1790,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  M.  Guisot 
hastened  to  Paris ;  M.  Duch&tel,  who  was  reposing  himsdf  on 
the  coast  of  Gaacony^  took  post,  and  followed  close  after 
his  master ;  the  whole  staff  of  the  Doctrine  were  soon 
assembled,  and  ready  for  the  assault.  Louis  Philippe,  who 
dreaded  the  tutorship  of  the  Doctrinaires  more  than  the 
impertinent  pretensions  of  M.  Thiers,  but  who  well  knew  that 
that  coterie  had  much  more  ambition  than  pride,  did  not 
submit  to  M.  Guizot's  conditions,  but  dictated  bis  own  through 
M.  Mole. 

The  enfuntement  of  the  new  ministry  was  long  and  tedious. 
Louis  Philippe  had  two  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  cabinet 
should  not  be  homogeneous:  in  the  first  place,  because  an 
Administration  formed  of  men  unanimous  in  opinion  upo)) 
important  points,  necessarily  annuls  the  king^s  preponderailce 
in  the  cabinet ;  and,  secondly,  because  at  the  present  moment, 
no  opinion  has  power  enough  over  the  chambers,  to  command, 
alone,  a  majority.  He  has,  accordingly,  exerted  all  his  tact  to 
compose  a  ministry  of  incongruous  elements,  which  remain  in 
equilibrium  merely  through  the  exertion  of  opposing  fbroes. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  Srd  of  September,  three  distincl 
shades  of  opinion  are  blended.  MM.  Guizot,  Duch&td,  aad 
De  Gasparin  belong  to  the  doctrinaire  school ;  M.  Mol^,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  represent  that  political  party,  which  keeps  on 
good  terms  with  all  governments,  and  which  professes  to  save 
them  in  spite  of  themselves ;  M.  Persil,  General  Bernard,  and 
Admiral  Rosamel  are  simply  devoted  courtiers,  with  different 
degrees  of  fanaticism  and  energy.  These  last  form  the  omtre, 
the  waverera  of  the  council ;  by  disposing  of  their  votes  in 
favor  of  M.  M(d^  or  M.  Guizot,  the  king  is  enabled  to  thiow 
the  majority  into  either  scale  at  his  pleasure. 

The  juste  milieu  system— -that  system  of  aelfishonsincar- 
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nate  in  the  person  of  the  king-^remained  strong,  and  eren 
appeared  durable,  whilst  it  had  for  its  instruments  two  such 
men  as  Thiers  and  Guizot.  Their  defects  were  neutralized 
by  their  good  qualities,  and  they  served  as  counterpoises  to 
each  other.  M.  Guizot,  grave  and  serious  in  his  language, 
gave  character  and  dignity  to  his  nunistry ;  while  M.  Thiers, 
a  man  of  no  such  severity  of  conduct,  supplied  the  cabinet 
with  the  liveliness,  subtlety,  and  fertility  in  expedients,  which 
in  France  are,  unhappily,  considered  of  far  more  importance 
than  honesty,  uprightness  of  character,  or  large  and  noble 
views  of  policy.  These  two  ministers  united  the  two  great 
fractions  of  the  parliamentry  centres ;  the  centre  gauche  and 
centre  droit.  The  existence  of  the  majority  organized  by 
M.  Perier  in  1831,  depended  upon  the  alliance  of  these  two 
men ;  but  they  themselves  could  no  longer  remain  united,  from 
the  time  when  the  two  centres  had  once  shown  symptoms  of 
tending  to  a  separation. 

This  decomposition  of  the  juste  milieu^  prcpcured  by  pre- 
vious events,  began  to  show  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  that  moment,  that 
before  renouncing  its  favourite  system,  the  crown  would  attempt 
to  employ  separately  the  two  men  and  the  two  parties,  whose 
union  had  assured  the  success  of  the  reaction.  We  first  saw 
the  Thiers'  phase  in  the  ministry  of  the  d2nd  of  February, 
which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  centre  gauche  and  the 
tiers  parti ;  we  are  now  about  to  witness  the  Guizot  phase,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  6th  of  September,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  centre  droits  not  with  the  legitimist  tories  who  are  still 
pouting,  and  will  not  answer  any  advances,  but  with  the 
Philippizing  tories  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  great  object  of  the  combination  is  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  peerage  in  the  government.  The  Doctrinaire 
journals  have  received  their  instructions ;  to  them  it  is  com« 
mitted  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  charte^  in  declaring 
that  the  ministry  should  be  the  creature  of  the  m^ority,  does 
not  allude  exclusively  to  the  elective  majority ;  and  that  the 
opinions '  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  should  be  reckoned  for 
something  in  the  constitutional  order.  They  add  that  this 
chamber  reckons  among  its  members  all  the  men  of  distinction 
in  the  state,  and  that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  intelligence 
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and  experience  of  tlie  country ;  but  they  do  not  mention  that 
thegreaterpartof  the8cc^M6ri^^«havejuBtly  forfeited  all  respect 
OD  the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  their  proatttution  to  every 
government.  What  confidence  can  the  country  place  in 
M.  Pasquier,  who  served  Napoleon,  and  served  Louis  XVIII., 
and  still  serves  Louis  Philippe  LP  Was  not  M.  MoliS 
minister  of  Napoleon  and  minister  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
one  of  those  who  condemned  Marshal  Ney  to  death  ?  Is  not 
the  mere  name  of  M.  Decaze  the  symbol  of  political  tergiversa- 
tion  P  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  synonyme  of  that  cunhing 
selfishness  which  swims  through  all  revolutions,  and  alwa^-s 
finds  a  fortune  among  the  ruins  of  its  country  P 

M.  Guizot  has  no  esteem  for  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  he 
despises  the  Deputies  as  an  assembly  of  ignorant  bourgeois : 
but  the  Peers  are  docile  instruments,  and  the  Deputies  rebel- 
lious, and  hence  his  preference  for  the  former.  When  so 
important  an  innovation  as  the  transfer  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  one  chamber  to  another,  has  been  resolved  upon,  it 
is  certainly  the  occasion  to  flatter  public  opinion,  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  long  lease  of  office.  M.  Guizot  felt  that  this  was 
bis  situation,  and  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber; 
the  king  decisively  refused,  thus  showing  that  he  preferred  the 
present  chamber  to  the  ministry,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
new-comers  would  not  cost  him  much. 

M.  Guizot  committed  a  great  blunder  in  accepting  office, 
under  the  condition  of  preserving  the  present  chamber;  by 
that  act  he  descended  from  his  rank  of  the  chief  of  a  party, 
How  can  he,  indeed,  present  himself  before  that  ttiajbrity,-of 
which  he  has  so  openly  exhibited  his  distrust  P  Will  be  not 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  disarming  it  by  concessions;  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  along  by  others;  of  humbly 
following  in  the  track  marked  out  by  M.  Thiers;  of  speaking 
like  M.  Sauzet  of  conciliation,  and  like  M.  Passy  of  econ(xny  t 
of  playing  a  part,  in  short,  instead  of  assuming  the  lofty 
position  of  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy  P 

Undoubtedly  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  for  a  miifistry,  be 
its  character  what  it  may,  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  elective 
chamber.  M.  Guizot  himself  will,  perhaps,  obtain  it;  but 
under  what  conditions  P  This  is  the  true  question.  Would  he 
be  supported  by  a  majority,  should  he  pretend   to  oppose 


M«. de  Salvandy  to  M^  Pupia  for  th^  Presidency  of  the 
chaiuber?  Could  he  coiumand  a  majority^  iii  «n -sittempt  to 
prevent  the  chamber  from  bestowing  a  mark  of  its  favour  upon 
M.  Thiers,  as,  for  eicample,  his  nomination  as  vice-presideat  ? 
Should  M.  Thiers,  fiallen  into  discredit  as  he  deservedly  is, 
vmdertake  to  lead  an  opposition  against  the  ministry,  could 
MM-  Guisot  and  MoM  preserve  a  majority  ?  The  difficulties 
of  their  situation  may  be  conceived  from  this  single  fact:  the 
Journal  dea  Dibaia^  whioh  never  ceased  to  clamour  lor 
M.  Guizot^s  return  to  power,  at  the  very  moment  of  engaging 
to  defend  the  new  administration,  formally  reserved  its  attachi 
ment  to  M.  Thiers  ;  in  the  event  of  a  contest,  it  wishes  to  be 
free  tQ  preserve  its  neutrality. 

,  The  cabinet  of  the  6th  of  September  will  be  extremely 
weak  in  the  chambers.  Neither  M.  Mold,  nor  M.  Duch&td 
are  orators ;  M.  Martin  du  Nord,  an  intriguer  but  an  intdii-* 
gent  admnistrateur^  is  little  calculated  for  the  arena  of 
debate;  M.  Perail,  a  sort  of  attorney,  familiar  with,  the 
chicanery  of  special  pleading,  full  of  malignity  and  hate^  may 
^erve,  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  like  the  blast  of  a  forge^  to 
cKcite  into  a  blaze  the  already  inflamed  passions  of  party«  bot 
in  a  period  of  calm  he  wearies  and  disgusts  his  audience; 
XiOstly,  M.  Guizot,  who  alone  will  sustain  the  whole  weight  of 
the  debates,  has  a  grave  and  formal  eloquence,  which  adapts 
itself  with  difficulty  to  sudden  struggles,  and  requires  pre- 
paration in  order  to  exhibit  itself  to  advantage.  There  ia  then 
not  one  orator  in  the  ministry,  and  this  in  a  country  where 
power  ia  the  reward  of  eloquence;  and  opposed  to  aucK 
redoubtable  antagonists  as  MM.  Thiers,  Dupin,  Barrot, 
Berryer,  Dufauce,  Teste,  and  Gamier  Pages! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  ministry  was  scarcely  fbnhed^ 
before  it  exhibited  the  elements  of  dissolution.  M.  Guizot 
says,  very  readily,  that  he  will  never  separate  himself  -  from 
M.  Mole ;  but  M.  Mol^  does  not  saj  that  he  will  remain 
for  ever  with  M.  Guizot.  Should  M.  Mold  even  assert  it,  he 
would  not  be  believed.  These  two  ministers  are  rivids  in 
ambition.  M.  Guizot  is  proud  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents  { 
M«  Mole  of  his  birth  and  of  the  authority  he  has  acquired  in 
a  long  official  career,  commenced  by  Napoleon's  making^  him 
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a  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  M.  Ouizot  at  first 
insisted  upon  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  the  king  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Mole.  The  chief  of  the  Doctrinaire  school, 
though  at  liberty  to  choose  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  pre- 
ferred to  take  refuge  in  that  of  public  instruction,  which 
occupies  but  little  of  his  time,  and  thus  permits  him  to  watch 
more  actively  over  the  general  march  of  aflairs.  Unable  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  ministry,  he  aspires  to  be  its  aouL 

The  character  of  M.  Mol^  is  another  stmnUiiig  Uock. 
The  president  of  the  council  has  not  the  baughty  manners 
and  severity  of  character  which  distinguish  M.  Guisot;  but 
his  pride,  however  concealed  under  more  polished  forms,  is 
no  less  real.  Add  to  this,  that  bis  irritaUe  and  unaccommo- 
dating temper  gives  him,  perpetually,  the  air  of  a  discon- 
tented man.  M.  Mole  could  hardly  be  other  than  a  stumbling 
block  in  any  conceivable  combination ;  he  has  not  the  strength 
to  rule,  and  he  will  not  consent  to  be  ruled;  he  wants,  at  once, 
both  courage  and  honhommie. 

Should  a  spark  of  disunion  penetrate  into  the  cabinet,  it 
will  meet  with  one  man  whose  every  effort  will  at  once  be 
exerted  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  M.  Persil  is  one  of  those 
malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  mean  creatures,  who,  like  ill- 
tempered  curs,  lick  the  hand  of  their  master,  and  snap  in 
revenge  at  every  thing  else  within  reach  of  their  teedi. 
Without  sincerity,  heart,  or  opinion  of  his  own,  he  is,  in  one 
word,  Louis  Philippc^s  spy  in  the  cabinet.  He  countersigned 
the  nomination  of  MM.de  Bassano,  Teste,  Passy,  and  Charles 
Dupin,  the  ministers  of  the  drd  November;  he  detested  the 
Doctrinaires  at  that  period,  and  compared  them  to  the  Jesuits. 
Three  days  afterwards,  he  countersigned  the  re-entry  of  his 
ancient  colleagues,  MM.  Guizot,  Thiers,  &c.,  and  thought 
himself  happy  in  being  admitted  in  their  company.  M.  Passy, 
whom  he  had  decided,  by  false  reports,  and  by  insinuating 
that  the  public  tranquillity  was  menaced,  to  assume  the 
ministry  of  finance,  has  openly  declared,  in  the  tribune,  that 
M.  Persil  deceived  him.  M.  de  Rigny,  his  cdlleague^  whose 
conversation  he  had  reported  to  the  king,  exhibited  his  con- 
tempt for  him,  in  presence  of  five  hundred  persons  assemUed 
in    the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries.     And  yet  M.   Persfl  is  a 
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iiunister  at  the  present  moment;  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
minister  of  justice,  and  represents  in  France,  law,  justice, 
and  morality ! 

The  new  cabinet  is  equally  deficient  in  administrative 
ability.  M.  de  Gasparin,  who  has  been  placed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  was  prefet  at  Lyons,  during  the  riots  of 
April.  A  man  fitted  only  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  office, 
and  destitute  of  political  intelligence,  he  neither  anticipated 
nor  prevented  the  impending  crisis.  M.  Guizot,  wbo  is  not 
blind  to  the  incapacity  of  this  minister,  abandons  the  com^ 
munesy  the  hospices^  and  the  prisons,  to  his  direction,  but 
reserves  for  M.  de  Remusat,  sub-secretary  of  state,  the  whole 
political  duty,  the  elections,  and  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  prifets, 

M.  Martin  du  Nord  is  still  more  completely  out  of  his 
element  in  the  ministry  of  commerce.  His  life  has  been  passed 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  was  Procureur-giniral  of  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  when  nominated  to  his  present  situation. 
Unacquainted  with  commercial  matters,  he  still  represents  in 
the  chamber  a  manufacturing  department,  interested  in  main- 
taining the  exorbitant  duties  imposed  in  France  upon  all 
articles  of  foreign  production  similar  to  its  own.  M.  Martin 
is  placed  between  his  duty  as  a  minister  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  interest  as  a  deputy  on  the  other — the  most  false  of  all  posi- 
tions for  a  public  man.  M.  Duchatel,  the  minister  of  finance^ 
has  been  instructed  to  present  the  scheme  of  tarif  laws  to  the 
chamber;  in  other  words,  M.  Martin  will  enjoy  the  title,  and 
M.  Duchatel  discharge  the  functions.  Thus  we  have  two 
important  ministries,  in  which  the  administration  will  only 
move  by  an  auxiliary  impulse,  and  will  be,  consequently,  des- 
titute of  all  consistency  and  unity. 

Finally,  General  Bernard,  who  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
nominated  minister  of  war,  has  neither  the  military  reputation 
nor  the  firmness  of  character,  which  the  chief  of  the  French 
army  should,  at  this  day,  possess.  The  army  is  discontented, 
and  decorations  and  promotions  have  been  lavished  upon  it 
without  satisfying  it.  The  French  soldier  has  never  been 
a  passive  instrument ;  he  is  eminently  subject  to  the  impulse 
of  a  moral  feeling ;  he  must  have  glory  or  liberty ;  battles,  or 
the  development  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.     To  make 
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use  of  the  army,  as  has  been  done  for  the  last  five  years,  to 
restrain  public  opinion,  to  fire  upon  the  factions,  to  encamp 
upon  the  scarcely  extinguished  volcano  of  popular  fe^ng,  and 
to  give  it  no  compensation,  as  the  emperor  knew  well  how  to 
do,  by  more  glorious  occasions  of  pouring  out  its  blood,  is  to 
keep  it  in  an  unnatural  situation,  tending  to  produce  insubor- 
dination in  the  ranks.     The  secret  societies  are  multiplying 
in  the  regiments,  and  the  most  exaggerated  opinions  are  pro- 
fessed ;  for  the  soldiers,  who  read  but  little,  have  not,  like  the 
citizens,  who  have  retired  to  the  civil  walks  of  life,  the  means 
of  enlightening  and  tempering  their  convictions.     Republican 
forms  seduce  them,  because  they  exalt  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
a  feeling  more  dearly  cherished  by  men  with  arms  in  tbcar 
hands,  and  wliose  stirring  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  frontier  of 
their  native  country. 

Marshal  Soult,  for  whom  the  ministry  of  war  was  intended,' 
but  who  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  the  new  cabinet,  might 
indeed  have,  in  some  degree,  suppressed  the  ferment  of 
disorder;  for  the  army  fears  him  and  knows  bis  military 
talents.  But  henceforth,  nothing  but  war,  or  a  truly  liberal 
ministry,  will  be  able  to  PhlUppixe  the  spirit  of  the  re^ments; 
the  system  of  resistance  has  completely  alienated  it,  and  the 
]X)pularity  which  the  king  has  lost,  will  not  be  restored  by  the 
parades  of  the  camp  of  Compiegne.  The  king  regards  Marshal 
Soult  as  his  saviour,  and  would  willingly  dissolve  the  ministry 
to  secure  his  support.  In  France,  it  is  generally  bdieved  that 
the  ministry  will  not  survive  the  approaching  session. 

We  have  laid  bare  the  causes  which  brought  about  die 
ministerial  counter-revolution  of  the  6th  of  September ;  our 
readers  have  been  made  aware  of  the  weak  points  of  the  new 
administration ;  we  must  now  look  at  it  at  work :  what  will  it 
do,  and  what  political  system  will  direct  its  course? 

The  tendency  of  tlie  present  ministry  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  desires,  as  has  been  wittily  observed,  la  restauraiion  de  la 
reMtaarationy  mains  la  reutaurafum ;  it  wishes  to  acoomplisb 
with  the  younger,  what  the  Doctrinaires  were  unable  to  eflRsct 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  the  juste  milieu^  supported  by  the  wealthy  classes, 
capitalists,  or  landowners.  MM.  Guizot  and  Mol^  were  both 
opposed  to  the  abddtion  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  they 
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hope^.  by  flattering  the  vamty  of  the  wealthy  Aot/rgieow,  to 
fe-establish  it  among  the  institutionB  of  the  country.  They 
both  think  that  the  power  of  the  elective  chamber  has  been 
too  much  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  they  believe  themselves  charged  with  a  mission  to  restore 
the  lattiT.  Finally,  they  suppose  that  the  clergy,  humbled  by 
the  revolution  of  1880,  wiU  not  put  too  high  a  price  upon  ita 
alliance ;  and  they  propose  to  restore  its  ancient  iuAuence^ver 
affairs  of  state,  together  with  the  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  of  which  it  was  deprived. 

This  plan  is  not  very  much  to  be  feared.  The  electoral 
body,  limited  as  it  is  in  France,  will  never  permit  its  execution* 
Ferhaps  this  selfish  bcmrgeoine  excludes  the  inferior  classes 
more  completely  than  it  should,  from  access  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  government ;  but  it  is  still  more  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  the  men  and  the  souvenirs  of  the  restoration.  M. 
Guizot  will  be  wrecked  against  this  disposition  of  the  public 
mind)  perfectly  expressed  in  the  revolutionary  proverb,  let 
blauGB  seront  toujoura  blanca^  ct  les  bhue  toujoura  bleus, 

t  The  policy  of  tlie  new  ministry  mav  far  more  easily  disturb 
our  foreign  relations.  In  the  state  of  moral  torpor  in  which 
France  is  at  present  sunk,  it  bestows  but  little  attention  on  what 
is  passing  around  ;  and  fMX)vided  its  Government  do  not  expose 
it  to  war,  demands  no  very  rigorous  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  national  influence  abroad.  France  insists  upon 
one  point  alone,  the  alliance  with  England ;  to  this  she  adheres, 
as  much  from  instinct  as  from  reflection ;  no  ministry  is  strong 
enough  to  break  it;  and  this  is  die  reason  why  it  has  not  yet 
been  broken  by  the  Doctrinaires. 

Since  JEngland  entered  upon  the  high  road  of  reform,  M. 
Guizot  no  longer  looks  to  her  for  his  models  of  government-^ 
at  most  he  imitates,  not  the  England  of  1886,  but  the  England 
of  1688:  the  latter  pleases  him  as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
aristocracy*  M.  Mol^,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  diplomacy,  of 
the  school , opposed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand;  he  believes  that  air 
alliance  with  Russia  would  assure  to  France  greater  commer-: 
cial  advantages,  and  more  chances  of  aggrandizement>-*a  poli- 
tical idea  worthy  of  the  man  who  would  close  the  ports  of 
France  against  foreign  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
rent. of  land  and  the  income  of  property  !  ;  *« 

VOL.    III. K*  VI.  o  o 
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Louis  Philippe  has  always  reserved  to  himself  thesnpfODe 
direction  of  the  forrign  policy^  and  he  gives  t^  His  di^onsiejr 
a  sti^ngly.  pronounced  tendency  towards  tbe-  alliances  0f  ibi 
North.  Republicanism  is  as  odious  to  him  in  Switzerhttidaml 
America  as  in  France ;  and  wherever  arevolulien-  may  biwJI 
out,  he  regards  it  as  a  personal  enemy.  >  .  •  i 

What  proves  that  the  species  of  per8ecution>orgianind  by 
M.  de  Montebello,  against  the  Swiss  Cantons,  did  not  origiBsft 
alone  with  M.  Thiers^  is  the  fact,  that  the  new  eabinel  suffers 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  difficulties.  Instead  of  ncatti 
ing  the  ambassador,  he  is  instructed  to  piotieBt:ii^nali  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Vorort.  j 

As  to  Spain,  Louis  Philippe  may  be  said  to  treatlit  ndlp>«s 
Pitt  did  the  French  Revolution  fmnnerly.  He  Ttsfuses  liail 
assistance^  while  awaiting  the  moment  to  attSMjidt.^'  Theadt 
vice  of  Louis  Fh^ippe  it  was  which  midad.  tlit*6ov«nfeneBiiiff 
that  mihappy  faoid,  and  precipitated  it^iniofthaiperiidi^jilu^ 
tion  in  which  it  is  at  present.  In  18S5v  -Mi^  rr^DeEa/niheris  Mi- 
nister of  tbe  Interior,  sounded  Lord  Paimdstbi^fjiqpdaillik 
question  of  an  intervention  in  Spain ;  twenty 'thousand  Frttich 
soldiers  might,  in  two  months,  hove  suppressed  the  insbrveoliivB 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Spanish  Revniil* 
tion,  no  longer  alarmed  for  its  own  existence,>migfat  ifaaveifct 
lowed  a  morer^ular  course.  Lord  Palmeriton  ^^udgndtihod^ 
rectly  of  the  situation  of  affairs^  and  refused  to*  :aecbBd<lif. 
Thiers;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  concurrence o£ -tbe  nUnistfts 
of  the  two  countries  could  have  tribmfdied  over  the  ptraonal 
repugnance  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Thiers,  reduced  terhisJSfW|i 
strengdi,  attempted  to  force  the  king:  we  know  theresultifTf^Lj 

The  Doctrinaire  journals  proposed  a  oonire^ny^Lr.^  SMb 
was  to  make  war  at  the  same  time  against  Don  Carlos^  ami  flie 
Constitution  of  181S,  for  the  paiposeof  re.«6taUiflbing;  dv 
^iat^ttotiaL  Consistency  required  this  of  the  syatimew  iqBitt 
.M.  -Gttisot,  who  knew  the  aversion  of  the  King  to  atij  deoi^ve 
movement,  hastened  to  decline  all  connection  withitUa  fiocdm- 
ture  plan. 

Louis  Philippe  has  particular  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  an 
intervention.  He  dreads  the  effect  of  the  contact,  or  as  he  thinks 
contagion,  of  revolutionary  ideas  upon  the  French  soldiery. 
The  difficulty  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  secret  societies 
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in  the  armjt  dispersed  and  watched  as  it  is  in  its  gamaQns»>  is 
itnmeiise  ;  what  would  it  be  widi  the  excitement  of  wap»  wh^ 
the  regiments  marched  en  masne^  the  French  singing  the  JMar^ 
M€iUaim^  and  Ihe  Spaniards  the  Tragala  f  After  planting  in 
Navarre  the  flag  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  would  not  the 
French  army  be  tempted  to  display  the  standard  pf  the  Jtle« 
publicy  or  to  plaat  the  tree  of  liberty,  on  ^is  side;  of/  the 
Pyrenees?  .        :/    .      :^ 

We  must  add,  that  the  intervention,  though  fiivoumble  Ui^ 
the  interests  of  France,  is  sot  very  popular  either  at  BariSyOr 
in  the  Uepartmepts.  The  middle  class,  the. class  which 
governs,  dreads  all  enterprizes  of  which  it  does  noib  ^iatinctly 
«eethe  end;  it  recollects  the  long  wars  of  the  Peninsula i. and 
when  uAd  that  it  is  often  its  interest,  as  wdl  as  itb  duty,  to  aid 
Its  neighbours,  struggling  £or  civil  aod  political  lib^y, it  Jar 
Ifuiiies  kaw;miidi  it  will  cost.  It  •might >^<  asfaedi  withr^e^ilidl 
jiulice^  how  much  Fnmce  loses  by  this  eqiii«dcal}4ietltra]ityx 
jbr  the  '•  iatermpticu  of  her  commercial  sdations  waith ;  ^ 8paim 
Jiifui  abeady  half  ruined  the  Pyrenean  dqpartmenftsU' 

fEUk  qiment  situation  of  ;£urope  resembles, idil, .maiiy  -tf^- 


ii')i 


•apeotsi,  that  of  1820.     Then  akv  the  French  j&cmtriNneBl  sittlt- 

fiekred'itsdif  to  be  engaged^  eoBlmryi  to.  theiwishiaiof  tboiwliQii) 

in tthe  coalition; of  the  mbsohite  Kiags  agaidst  th^.-Ub^rtimaf 

the  Contmnt^.  Austruoi  and  French  armieanucoessivdyaupr 

{jtessed  the  revolutions  'Of  Piedmont,  ef  Naple8y4md"of  the 

.^oanish  Peninsula..   England  alone,  a. sUfiat  anchor,  tbnse^ 

lened'tp  Are  the<camiaii^  of  alarm,  and  toi  excite  a.  popitlaCilDeh^- 

(pest  thioughoilt  Ae^  worlds 'and.  wpuUb  tOiGrbd  'tttttri^^i|acl 

done  so!  Russia  would  now  be  less  lofty  ^  and  less  .strdag^/Xp 

cJSngland  It  belongs  ta  insist  \xptm.  ihe  execuUoa  of.  the^Dtety 

-flf  £he  Qiiadru|de  AUiwioe:  let  her  force  the  last  entreaeb- 

jonenta  of.  the  Ministry  of  the  6lh  of  September,  and  compel  it 

:tdfiproBQunce  between  Don  Carkis  and  the  Constitution  cxf  ^ItSlS. 

She  will  thus  render  a  service  to  the  interests :  of  iiberfjTt 

which  are  in  both  lands  the  iameu         v^ 


^•-i*' 
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Article   X. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society^ 
oti  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Borough  ofManchester^ 
in  1834. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  of  Salford^  in  1835. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  of  Bury  ^  in  1835. 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool^  in  1836. 

Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education^ 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence j  1834. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  chargee  de  Fexamen 
du  Projet  de  Budget  pour  Cexercice^  1837.  {Ministht 
de  r Instruction  Publique.)     SSance  du  18  Mai^  183& 

We  believe  we  may  as  well  take  it  at  once  for  granted  (though 
we  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  universally  admitted  in  these 
enlightened  islands),  that  a  good  education  is  a  good  thing. 
The  doubts  which  were  expressed,  some  years  since,  so  very 
warmly  on  this  matter,  in  times  when  a  national  debt  was  con- 
sidered anational  blessing,  and  catholic  slavery  maintained  to  be 
essential  to  protestant  liberty,  have  not  altogether  disappeared. 
The  dowagers  of  all  sects,  political  and  religious,  are  very  con- 
sistent, and  delight  in  being  the  last  in  the  breach  made  by 
the  irruptions  of  experience  and  common  sense.  We  can  easily 
forgive  them  this  weakness,  but  cannot  indulge  them  with  any 
further  waste  of  ammunition.  We  may,  therefore,  without  any 
disparagement,  pass  them  by,  and  suppose  their  assent  already 
granted  to  an  axiom  which  one  would  think  ought  to  be  as 
obvious,  as  that  light  illumines,  or  that  what  is  good,  cannot 
be  bad. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  question,  what  constitutes  this  good 
education,  and  how  it  is  to  be  had.  This  is  an  inquiry  worthy 
of  far  other  debaters  than  the  dowagers. 

Our  best  guide  in  such  an  investigation,  is  experience.  But 
our  experience,  to  be  worth  any  thing,  should  extend  a  little 
beyond  our  own  mole-hill.  It  is  worth  while  casting  a  glance 
at  our  neighbours ;  how  have  they  settled  this  intricate  ques- 
tion, and  with  what  result  .'^ 

Time  was  (it  was  a  golden  age),  when  Germany  enjoyed, 
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undisturbed  by  any  government  interference,  her  "  voluntary^ 
system  of  education.  Each  school  had  the  happiness  of  choosing 
its  own  teacher,  each  teacher  of  teaching  his  own  method,  or  of 
teaching  without  a  method  or,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  not 
teaching  at  all.  There  was  no  "  despotism*"  then,  no  "military 
drill  ;'^  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  instruction  matters  reigned 
every  where, — every  one  was  allowed  the  franchise  of  being 
as  ignorant  as  he  might  think  fit.  Parents  were  not  called  on 
to  make  the  unreasonable  sacriBce  of  their  children's  labour  to 
their  children'*s  instruction :  intellectual  and  moral  nourish* 
ment  was  forced  on  no  one,  until  he  called  for  it  aloud,  with  a 
voice  of  hunger  which  no  one  could  mistake;  supply  was  most 
nicely  and  economically  proportioned  to  demand ;  and  though 
the  market  was  quite  open,  means  being  taken  to  keep  demand 
as  low  as  possible,  there  was  little  or  no  call  for  supply. 
People  in  power,  in  those  days,  occupied  by  far  more  im- 
portant cares,  the  entertaining  sovereigns  and  attending  pnices- 
sions,  declared  every  thing  was  going  on  so  perfectly  well  on 
this  arrangement,  that  any  interference  would  be  tyranny 
and  folly  :  there  was,  consequently,  no  prying, — no  direction, 
no  money.  The  Gymnasia,  intended  for  the  poor,  had 
large  funds,  and  few  poor  scholars,  —  the  Universities  en- 
joyed their  solemn  and  profitable  mystifications,  their  subscrip- 
tions to  tests  few  believed,  and  fewer  still  understood ;  doctors 
and  licentiates  graduated  by  virtue  of  their  purses,  and 
knowledge  was  bought  and  sold  unmolested.  All  slept  in 
dignified  ease;  for  as  long  as  the  inferior  school  continued 
unreformed,  little  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  higher.  In  a 
word,  no  one  was  entitled  to  set  his  neighbour  in  the  right; 
and  every  one  had  the  privilege  of  falling  into  as  many  errors 
as  he  chose,  and  groping  out  of  them  as  he  could,  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  instruction. 

All  this  time,  people  high  and  low,  praised  education — ^highly 
esteemed  education  —  and  wished,  by  every  possible  means, 
education  would  descend  amongst  them.  Somehow  or  other, 
education  did  not  come ;  strange  to  say,  though  school  houses 
certainly  grew  more  numerous — like  other  houses — education 
itself  did  not  keep  up  with  them,  and  children  continued  gping 
to  and  coming  from  school, "  more  majorum,^  without  bringing 
home  much  more  than  seems  to  have  been  picked  up  by  their 
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forefathers.  In  a  word,  Gennany  made  no  marked  progress, 
yre  are  sorry  to  say>  with  all  these  manifold  and  manifest 
ji^vantages,  A  few  doubts  were  at  last  timidly  expressed, 
that  all  was  not  right;  then  a  few  murmurs;  and  finally, 
.but  ttom  the  few  only,  a  few  and  a  very  few  complaints. 
Rulers  would  not  believe,  because  the  whole  nation  did 
not  at  once  cry  out,  —  that  the  nation  was  not  perfectly 
content,  and  happy  with  the  system ;  the  suggestion  that  apy 
thing  could  be  better,  was  considered  exceedingly  *<  hobby- 
Jborsical^  and  impertinent,  and  means  taken  to.  abate  these  first 
innovators,  as  a  nuisance.  Other  men,  however,  soon  started 
np  in  their  place^  who  not  only  complained  of  Che  evil,  but 
proposed  a  remedy.  Amongsf  them  was  Basedow.  His 
^  Methoden  Bucb*"  is  the  pro^ectus  of  the  very  systen  which 
many  then  deemed  lolly,  but  which  is  now  law. 
.  •*  To  whom,"  says  he,  after  bitter  invectives  against  thle 
existing  degradation  and  corruption  of  education, 

*f  Ta  wboQA  can  auy  individual  friend  of  humanity,  who  may  have  atliiniKlt 
..  in  this  most  important  of  all  matters,  mew  i»fbniiation/ experience,' and  eneii^, 
..f^dress  himself  for  a  due  coosicleration  of  his  iiropositiens.  Hqw  can  lie  hope^ 
r  INH  ?ven  wlien  be  is  admitted,  he  wiH  receive  puUic  assistance,  or  eveB  sufficient 

protection  and  permission  to  ei>»ble  lum  to  carry  them  into  execUtiotl^  wi^Iuriil 
.  which,  all  his  suggestions  must  turn  out  no  more  than  so'maiiy  black  fuies  bpbn 

white  paper,  to  be  left  to  the  moth,  or  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  tradesmiili. 

Of  what  advantage  is  it,  as  things  now  are,  that  this  paper  tliui  eoloured  shoirid 

pasa  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader  t  He  will  potstbly  exclaim,  '  tbc>  ivriter  iB.qaitc 
/;  4:9igbVlnta)a(^  particulars,  but  who  is  to  reduce  his  suggestions,  to  practice  V  or, 
'  *  ^9:19  ■this  «(l^p  i^QteAda  to  show  us  die  way  ?     Wliat  right  haa  he  to'  teach 


•wsl!" 


r         ,     ■    ■  . 
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•The   evils  which    arose  out  of  this  total  absence  of^lHI 
'.superintending  or  controlling  power  (the  perfectioo  of  m 
voluntary  principle),  seem  to  have  been  numeroiia. 

'^The  inspection  at  present  exercised  hy  the  most  distfnguiriied  miniatersk 
:  .ama^ho  very  inefficient,  so  far  as  the  necessary  improvements  in  public  instruc- 
tion are  in  question,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  but  the  hundredth  part  of  their  func- 
tions, or  is  confided  to  a  sii\gle  minister,  who,  great  as  he  inay  be  (and  I  actasit, 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect,  that  there  are  even  Grandiaous  aanoiigst  then), 
cannot  extend  hia  care  to  every  object,  or  raise  himself  beyond  the  luglie*t  poii\t  of 
humanity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  many  places  very  inferior  aoeitties,  and  Iwff- 
widtuUif  are,  at  present,  the  omly  ittapectors  and  admiuisirators  of  oar  fmlMe  Mfkatit 
mud  ttudies:  or,  sometimes  the  duty  b  confided  to  some  clergyman  mho  dcittes 
bis  consideration  from  his  place,  and  ia  altogether  unprovided  with  dbat 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  public  wants,  or  the  progressive  eztensicm  of  the 
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•civncet,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  understand  th«  proportion  which 
should  b«  kept  up  between  such  wants  and  such  extctision."  ■  v. .-  ^  • .    \ 

The  consequences  of  this  inertness  or  hostility  were  mott 
conspicuous,  in  the  whole  range,  material  and  moral,  of  Grer- 
nian  education.  The  schools  were  few,  miserably  buik,  and 
ja  the  worst  situations;  there  was  no  classificaticin,  oir  studieii 
proportionate  to  age  or  objects ;  no  class  books,  deserving  the 
name ;  no  teachers,  and  no  methods.  In  a  word,  there  was  ftb 
education,  and  under  the  existing  system,  little  hopeft  of  iia^hig 
one.  What  was  the  remedy  ?  Innumerable  pkjctets '  Ibr  tfee 
jin^provement  of  education,  instance  of  succ^ftil  expetiinihifs 
ha4  l^n  urge4  by  distinguished  men  dn  the  mass  of  the'publfc: 
ctii^y  were  lul. unprofitable.  .Basedow  saw  thiat  the  corrective 
could  hot  exist  in  the  caiises 'WHibh  6ad  pfbtfutced  Cheevill'  'He 
did  not  trust  to  its  power  of  self-i*egehetiat}6n ;  'h^  Idliked 
beyond  it.  ...... 

^ . , .      J .:' .  .4»  •  ,ff    K    ■  •  ■  •  ■■•;..  ,  .  ■      .. 

**  Could  these  monstrous  errors  and  defects  of  Otir  school  system  hiive  con- 
tinued, if  tho««  wtio  were  bettor'  hiftirnM  and  better  <|ttalUled  t6  redob^  tkmr 
informatioa  to  pr^ctiqe,  had  had  free  iiccess,  in  any  one  instance,  to  an  effective 
BoAapi  whicti  in  virtue  of  its  situation  might  have  sufficient  itnpartiailityt 
knowledgei  and  authority  to  examine  such  suggestions,  and  sufficient  powef*,  to 
take  Uie  necessary  measures  for  carrying  such  portions  as  miglit  be  dcMlitd 
beseficial  ia(o  effect?     I  say  expressly  to  take  the  netettary  measures ;  fov  the 

,.iiQg|uriov»  Qiet)>p4s  now  in  use  in  our  piublic  schools,  ar6  too  old  and  toogcnetmlt 
.ao4  tht.  hipfttUity  to  more  natural  ones  too  strong,  not  to  require,  first  and 

^  l^bove  all  (hings,  np  small  assistance  to  carry  such  changes  into  operation.** 

'*    He  farther  defines  the  charaotar  of  this  Board: 

"  I  sp^ak  of  a  respectably  constituted  Government  Board,  or  auperintewlifig 
Council  of  Moral  Police  {Staats-Coilegium,  odir  moraUteker  l\>llMy-G»iMt</)  #liich 
ander  the  direction  of  the  crown,  may  have  at  all  times  the  opportunity  of -eom- 

r  inui|ii»tiQif .  wiUi  the  government,  and  be  not  only  acquainted  with  men  and 
acieQce,  but  wit|i  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  community,  according  to 

^tife  s^i&l^l^^ftB  cbkistitutSoiii  'lind.wha  will  )Hdge  «be  more  dispaaaioQately 
of  any  difficulUfit  or  apfieMtipni..  wbieb  at  the  outset  most  necessarily  attend  all 
improvement,  from  the  conviction  that  individually  they  can  neither  suffSsr  nor 

.  -  boneflt  in  oooaequeiice." 

He  proposes  to  entrust  it  with  full  powers  for  the  reform  and 
superiiUendence  of  public  instruction,  «ij».  with  power: — 1.  To 
•  Beliect  the  sites,  and  watch  over  the  construction  of  establiah- 
'  merrts  for  education. — 2.  To  classify  these  anew,  from  the 
.elementary  school  to  the  university. — 8.  To  ^tend  them 
. -where  wanted,  and  to.  provide  a  new  series  of  class  bodks. — 
4.  To  establish  and  superintend  seminaries  for   teachers.— 
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5.  To  appoint  teachers  to  schools  in  future  to  be  established, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries. — 6.  To  exercise  a  general  system  of 
inspection  and  control.  Some  of  these  functions  deserve  a  more 
special  attention.  And  first  of  books. 

To  the  want  of  a  well-digested  series  of  class  books  not 
only  the  errors  in  methods  of  education,  but  all  the  after 
incoherence  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  public  mind,  are  traceable. 

**  Sucli  is  the  labyrintli,"  says  he,  "  produced  by  indiscriminmte  reading. 
Tiiose  who  up  to  their  thirtieth  year,  have  been  enabled  to  dedicate  looie  time 
to  thinking  and  reflection,  find  at  the  end  perhaps  of  tliat  period,  some  issue 
from  its  windings,  and  settle  down  into  some  plan  both  for  their  uudentanding 
and  their  heart,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  is  still  preferable  to  this 
eternal  chaos.  But  the  majority  of  readers,  learned  and  unlearned,  reroaio 
generally  in  the  same  state,  tlie  whole  of  their  life,  without  feeling  any  desire  for 
delirerance,  surrendered  to  incredulity  and  immoral  habita." 

This  evil,  the  result  of  the  ill-selected  and  heterogeneous 
character  of  their  early  studies,  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  a 
good  selection  of  class  books,  on  an  uniform  principle. 
This  he  suggests  should  be  accomplished,  by  an  educational 
course,  or  series  of  text  books,  for  every  grade  of  education, 
under  the  name  of  Encyclopaedia. 

**  My  plan  for  school  books  is  divided  into  two  classes;  1.  Elementary  works, 
which  I  confine  to  private  institutions  and  schools,  and  to  which  alone  1  intend 
to  devote  my  pen ;  2.  The  Elementary  Library  for  Gymnasia,  whose  object  h 
declared  by  its  name,  and  a  portion  of  which,  on  tlie  completion  of  the  former,  I 
purpose  to  execute,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  care  of  such  enlightened  men 
as  I  can  induce  to  join  me  in  the  undertaking." 

These  two  were  to  be  followed  by  a  third — the  "  Cabinet 
*'  Library ,''  for  the  use  of  grown-up  persons,  or  for  the  lending 
libraries  of  schools. 

When  this  course  was  in  full  operation,  and  good  methods 
were  thus  rendered  positive  and  permanent,  attention  was  to 
be  directed  to  teachers. 

*'  Of  all  tlie  plans  hitherto  suggested,  one  has  proved  as  defective  ea  the  other. 
This  •can  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  teachers  to  confine  themselves  in  the 
order  and  choice  of  their  text  books,  and  in  general  in  the  methods  they  adopt  io 
teaching ;  to  a  well-digested  plan,  and  to  fixed  principles.  In  order  to  tSeet 
this,  it  is  essential  tliat  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  inspection  of  schooli^ 
and  should  no  longer  surrender  public  instruction  to  tlie  caprice  of  individual!. 
Thiif  ebject  deserves  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

Examinations  are  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  a[  ascertaining 
the  competency  of  the  teachers. 
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•  '*  In  these  examinations,  however,  they  are  not  to  he  expected  to  show  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  functions  expected  from  them,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  management  of  schools,  they  are  required  to  give  unequWocal 
proofs  of  their  qualihcations."  .  .  .  .  "  Examinations,  ofUy  assist  in  dis- 
covering good  teachers  where  they  really  exist,  but  by  no  means  create  them 
where  they  do  not.  To  effect  tliis,  Seminaries  for  teachers  are  indispensably 
requisite.  There  should,  therefore,  be  in  every  country  a  Gymnasium  for  masters 
{Seminarislen  Gymnasium)^  in  which  young  men  might  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  with  every  assistance  and  under  the  eye  of  «n. 
experienced  professor  (Seminar Uten  Professor)^  go  through  a  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical course  of  study  for  some  years.  At  the  close  of  this  course,  the  seminary 
should  present  the  student  with  a  detailed  attestation  of  his  progress  and  capa- 
bilities, which  will  serve  to  direct  such  as  may  have  hereafter  to  choose,  much 
better  than  any  examination.  After  this,  should  any  teacher  so  furnished  with 
a  testimonial  be  found  unqualified  for  his  situation,  the  Board  should  make 
strict  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  the  person  who  had  given  iL 
When  once  such  a  course  of  proceeding  had  been  fully  established,  the 
students  declared  eligible  might  be  classed  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
or.  the  nature  of  their  respective  testimonials,  and  appointed  accordingly,  an  d 
in  proportion  as  they  conducted  themselves  well,  promoted  to  situations  of 
higher  rank  and  emolument,  inasmuch  &%  their  wants  must  necessarily  increase 
with  years  and  the  increase  and  growtli  of  a  family.  If  these  arrangements 
be  neglected  or  Jeferred  much  longer^  it  will  he  utterly  impossible  t<f  look  for  a 
perfect  organization  qf  education ;  it  will  be  rarely  or  never  practicable  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  schools,  like  every  other  situation,  will  continue 
to  be  disposed  of  through  mere  cabal ;  teachers  will  still  be  chosen  by  one 
party  from  pecuniary  considerations,  by  another  because  the  candidate  is  of  good 
family ;  by  a  third  because  he  has  a  pretty  sister ;  1)y  a  fourth  because  he  is  on 
terras  of  intimacy  with  the  valets-de-chambre  of  persons  in  power,  or  has  filled 
the  situation  of  tutor  at  half-price  in  some  nobleman's  family.  Admirable 
reasons  truly  for  supposing  him  qualified  to  discharge  tlie  important  duty  of  con* 
ducting  public  education  !'* 

But  all  this,  however  desirable,  could  not  go  on  without 
funds — whence  were  they  to  come  ?  Then,  as  now,  the  Ex- 
chequer stepped  in  with  its  difficulties.  Basedow  soon  settled 
them. 

**  In  the  great  majority  of  places,  there  is  now,  as  formeriy,  through  the  means 
of  endowments  and  the  usual  payments  for  schools,  and  instruction  given  by 
public  teachers  and  professors,  abundant  provision  for  any  costs  to  be  encoun- 
tered, in  carrying  into  execution  this  reform  of  our  school  system,  without 
imposing  new  burthens  on  the  state,  or  indeed  on  any  one  individuaL  It  it 
only  requisite  that  the  funds,  far  too  enormous  for  their  present  objects,  should 
be  distributed  more  generally  in  other  places  and  for  other  purposes— that  those 
which  are  too  small  and  scattered  should  be  collected — that  the  number  td 
schools  and  gymnasia  should  be  reduced,  and  the  funds  now  applied  to  salariesi 
buildings,  libraries,  stipends,  and  burses,  should  he  administered  with  more 
prudence  and  economy.  How  many  endowments  sre  now  to  be  fo^uid,  supported 
hy  the  state  or  by  individuals,  where  to  each  master  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
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tw9^b0lars  or  hsarers.  This  ha*  oow  contiimed  for  twenty,  thirty,  maj  for  ■ 
hundred  years,  and  at  this  present  moment  things  are  not  better  than  they  erer 
were.  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  public  ill- 
stniction  wouM  require  lar^r  funds  tlian  what  Iiitherto  have  been  destincfl  to 
it,  will. not' the  friend  of  humanity^  and  the  wise  statesman,  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  for  such  purposes^  if  once  he  be  convinced  that  no  one 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  state  is  so  sure  of  consolidating  all  ranlcs 
tod  classes  of  the  community,  as  this  single  one  for  the  promotion  of  puUic 
fantmeiion." 

,  This  was  written  in  the  year  1770 — before  Badicalism, 
Charities  Inquiry  Commissionersy  or  Boards  of  Educatioa  id 
any  country  in  Europe,  were  even  dreamt  of — and  by  a  mm 
essentially  practical,  of  very  wide  and  multiplied  influenci^ 
who  had  travelled  over  all  Grermany,  and  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  with  the  single  view  of  minutely  inquiring  into  tlie 
existing  state  of  its  education ;  and  who,  after  probing  the 
€vils  and  abuses  which  he  every  where  met  with  in  his  course 
addresses  these  propositions  to  the  states  of  Germany,  as  the 
only  efficient  remedy  for  their  cure.  That  his  wisdom  was  nojt 
listened  to,  that  his  experience  was  denied,  that  his  courage 
was  met  with  persecution— can  easily  be  imagined.  Basedow, 
during  a  long  life,  though  occasionally  patronised  by  some 
insignificant  princes  of  his  own  country,  and  by  some  influen- 
tial ones,  such  as  Christian  and  Catherine,  of  others,  mi^ 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  educational  systems  of  Germany. 
His  attempt  was  characterised  by  the  clergy  as  irreligious  by 
the  people  as  arbitrary,  by  the  governments  as  intrusive.  The 
voluntary  system  still  continued  to  mis-educate  cid  liUiuwh 
and  jEill.chai^ces  of  Education  Reform  seemed  to  be  indefinitely 

turned.  .... 

degrees^  a  sense  of  the  state  importjiem^e  of  ediicafjon 
l>eg^n  to  i^pear.  Frederick  the  Great  had  the  hardSiood  io 
interfere  with  these  privileges  of  the  people.  He  dared  to 
rescue  the  child  from  the  ignorance  of  the  parent,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  extend  his  protection  to  mind  as  well  as  person. 
He  required  that  every  child  should  be  educated,  and  looking 
for  certainty  instead  of  contingency,  substituted  law  to  die 
voluntary  system  in  Prussia. 

This  was  recognising,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  the  neces- 
sity of  universal  education.  But  it  was  not  yet  education. 
Children  were  sent  to  schools,  but  schools  were  not  yet  re- 
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formed.  Inhere  was  a  great  distance  indeed  between  this  first 
step  and  Baaedow'^s  regeneration.  The  voluntary  system  had 
ceasedy  but  the  evils  it  had  generated  still  continued. 

A  succeeding  government  saw  this,  and  set  wisely  and 
earnestly  about  the  task.  Hardenberg  and  his  colleagues  saw 
the  evil,  and  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  remedy.  The 
government  which  had  imposed  upon  its  people  the  necessity 
of  education,  had  virtually  taken  upon  itself  the  obligation  of 
providing  them  with  a  good  one.  This  they  did.  A  Board 
6t  Council  ot  Public  Instruction  was  constituted,  charged  with 
the  reform,  and  continued  superintendence  of  national  educa- 
tion, schools  were  established,  or  required  to  be  established, 
in  every  Commune, — ^improved  class-books  provided, — teachers 
educated  in  seminaries  for  the  purpose, — testimonials  conferred 
according  to  merit, — their  names  and  qualifications  entered  on 
lists  for  public  inspection, — their  salaries  fixed,  rewards  and 
promotion  assured  according  to  services, — their  appointment 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  and,  above  all,  an  active 
and  intelligent  inspection  exercised  over  every  part  of  the 
system.  In  a  word,  every  item  of  Basedow^s  project,  one  after 
the  other,  was  adopted. 

What  has  been  the  result  in  Prussia  of  this  wise  audacity? 
tVhat  was  its  education  before ;  and  what  is  its  education  now  ? 
What  were  the  results  of  the  voluntary, — the  ad  libitam 
system, — and  what  of  the  administriative  and  directive  ?  We 
have  only  to  compare  the  pages  of  Basedow  with  those  of 
Cousin,  1770  with  1886.  Is  there  no  centre  at  present  to 
Nirl^icti"  judicious  suggestions  and  successful  improvements 
may  b^  addressed  ?  Are  th&re  no  books  on  natural  and  fihccil 
prmciptk,  no  methods  in  conformity  to  these  books?  'Froqi 
the  Lese-buch  of  Schwabe,  up  to  the  Prolusions  of  the  univer- 
sities, all  is  regular,  all  graduated,  all  rational,  all  well  taught. 
Are  there  no  seminaries  for  teachers,  no  teachers  worthy  of  the 
name?  Is  individual  caprice  still  allowed  to  mar  or  retard, 
liy  injudicious  appointments,  the  public  interests?  Potzdam 
and  Schulpforta  are  known  to  all  Europe.  In  such  men  as 
Schweitzer  and  Schwartz,  and  innumerable  others,  we  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  public  selection.  Schools  are  every  where,  and 
education,  truly  such,  in  every  school.  The  whole  population  is 
in  attendance,  and  funds,  either  by  the  reform  and  consolidiitiQn 
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recommended,  of  old  endowments,  or  by  new  advances  from 
the  state  itself,  with  scarcely  any  additional  burthen  on  the 
public  or  individual,  are  abundantly  provided,  for  the  present 
and  permanent  working  and  enlargment,  and  improvement, 
wherever  requisite,  of  the  system.  Such  is  the  administrative, 
versus  the  voluntary  system :  which  of  the  two  gives  edu- 
cation, and  which  gives  it  good  ? 

Every  other  state  on  the  Continent  suffering  under  similar 
evils,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  their  causes,  and 
successively  adopted  the  same  corrective.     All  of  their  early 
writers  on  education  are  merely  echoes  of  Basedow.    What  was 
the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
before  their  present  education  code  was  adopted  ? — Ask  Adams 
and   Loudon.     What  is  its  state  now?     St.  Marc  Girardin 
seems  to  prefer  it  to  tliat  of  Prussia.     How  stood  the  case  in 
Switzerland  ? — Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg,  and  Le  Fere  Girard, 
give  ample  testimony  to  its  deficiency,  during  the  existence  of 
the  voluntary  system.     Zurich,  Thurgau,  and  several  other 
states  have  lately  substituted  the  administrative.     The  results 
already  are  striking.      On  Lombardy,  Austria  has  recently 
conferred  a   great  blessing,  if  we  are   to  credit   the  unani- 
mous   admission    of    its    periodical   writers:    meagre   infor- 
mation,  capriciously  given   to  a  few,  has   been   superseded 
by  the  universal  diffusion   of  sound  intellectual   and  moral 
instruction.     Tuscany,  the  papal   states  in  1821,  the   king- 
dom of  Naples  in  1820,  Greece  immediately  after  her  Revolu- 
tion, Spain  and  Portugal   after  theirs,  one  after  the  other 
recognising  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  system,  after 
a  prolonged  trial  of  several  years,  have  come  to  a  similar  deter- 
mination,  and  solemnly  declaring,  in  this  regard,  the  duty, 
•the  responsibility  of  governments,  have  substituted  a  perma- 
nent and  organised  system,  to  the  caprices  and  errors  of  indi- 
viduals. 

But  no  case  is  more  instructive  than  that  of  France.  Up 
-to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  she  enjoyed  the  voluntary 
•«ystem,  in  its  fullest  perfection.  Education  was  a  luxury. 
No  one  had  a  right  to  call  for  it,  or  to  force  it.  The  same 
government  which  at  the  peril  of  its  existence  was  compelled 
to  provide  the  people  with  bread,  was  indifferent,  and  allowed 
by  that  very  people  to  be  indifferent,  to  their  spiritual  nourish- 
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ment.  The  instruction  which  did  exist  was  worse  than  no  in- 
struction at  all.  Contrasted,  contradictory,  and  counteracting 
methods,  exercised  by  hostile  sectaries ;  books  worthy  of  the  dri- 
velling of  scholasticism ;  teachers  who  knew  nothing,  or  could 
not  teach  what  they  knew,  starving  on  salaries,  miserable,  yet 
beyond  their  merits ;  few  schools,  and  proportionally  fewer 
attendants :  such  was  the  voluntary  system  preluding  to,  and 
in  a  great  degree  producing  the  Revolution.  The  very  first 
days  of  that  great  convulsion  proved  the  long  continuance  of 
the  evil,  and  soon  directed  the  attention  of  the  wise  and 
thinking  to  a  remedy.  They  saw  that  an  external,  uniting,  and 
directing  power — superior  in  every  particular  to  thq^  an- 
tagonist forces,  which  under  the  name  of  instruction  were  then 
dragging  the  public  mind  in  diflTerent  directions — was  ab^ 
solutely  essential :  "  A  peine  M.  de  Talleyrand,''  says  the  last 
Rapport  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  "  avait-il 
"  esquiss^  k  grands  traits  Forganisation  de  Tenseignement 
"  public,  que  Tidee  d'un  ministere  special  surgit  k  c6t6  de  ce 
"  plan  magnifique.  Ce  ministere  devait  embrasser  non-seule- 
"  ment  les  ecoles,  mais  les  cultes,  mais  tout  ce  qui  touche  par 

quelque  point  k  Tart,  a  la  science,  k  la  culture  gdndrale  de 

Tesprit.'' — Rapport 9  cS*c.  page  3, 1836. 

The  Convention  itself,  during  its  short  and  stormy  existence, 
had  its  "  Comite  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  C  the  asylum  of 
the  few  enlightened  minds,  who  had  wisdom  and  courage 
enough  to  collect  and  preserve  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
past,  and  guarantee  to  science  a  futurity,  which  has  since  been 
distinguished  by  every  kind  of  glory.  Napoleon  paid  little 
attention  to  popular  education :  he  was  himself  the  govenv 
ment ;  every  system  radiated  from  him.  The  succeeding 
dynasty  was  scarcely  more  favourable ;  and  encouraged  or  di». 
couraged,  according  to  the  fears  or  predilections  of  the  reli- 
gious systems  then  in  conflict.  Even  after  the  Revolution  of 
July  there  was  still  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hesitation.  It  was 
not  till  the  11th  October,  1832,  that,  roused  by  the  results  of 
Cousin's  inquiries  in  Germany,  France  vigorously  and  largely 
set  about  a  thorough  re-organization,  on  an  administrative  and 
national  plan,  of  her  whole  system. of  public  education.  The 
law  of  that  year  has  brought  her  as  far  as  Primary  education, 
and  she  is  now  gradually  proceeding  on  similar  principles  to 
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tvtdnstrud  its  iecondfu*y  and  superior  departiii^iitsr  Inoofi)^ 
ptete  as  the  system  yet  is,  there  is  enough  to  estitblish  thfr^uss^ 
tion,  and  sufficient  time  and  practice  has  beeti  idlowed't6'ei|iibte 
her  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantafgesofthii 
great  reform.  Her  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  a  loenCrid  and 
permanent  ^wer,  to  that  which  it  has  superseded^  remlans  ncW 
merely  undiminished,  but  strengthened  by  recant  experienca. 
**  Toutefois,*"  says  the  Rapport,  *^  une  conclusion  nef te^  prMs^ 
^  et  forme  s'est  arr^t^  dans  nos  esprits:  c'est  cdle  iAe'Ia^^ndeM' 
^  site  d^un  ConseiK  Dans  la  mobility  n^ces^he  d^ihiti^ 
^  tres  sous  IVmpire  de  la  majority  des  deu^  chltobl^'ll  Itiut 
"  k  renseigneraent  public  un  lien  d'uniti^,  d^oo!i«ftA<7e,^«fc  Wt 
'*  dition.  Dans  le  pays  ou  depuis  trente  tiMi  I^strtiblM 
•*  publique  a  fait  le  plus  de  progt^s,  en  Pnissei  !felle'*a*lhflfe 
**  sous  la  direction  d'un  Conseil/ — (pp.  7-8JJ-  Ncilrlia!Ve''thi 
mkilts,  either  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality 'of  €chbi^lMl^ 
contradicted  this  conviction.  The  coursei^  preBiMbMl  'fitf'tfill 
t^iwiclasses  of  elemeilttuy  schodls^  sfr^  krge  ttid  Uft^^'Tb^ 
fVOfisioii  for  each  branch  of  'edH«at)m;{'¥elt)^af ^f*l|fkMli 
and  intellectnal,  wise  liriM '  liott^ili^^ 
die  instruetion  and  supply  of  tetAhetii^^tkXkim^4f(i  W<ifthe 
measures  now  taking  for  the  refohn  of  citftobooinlii-iuldf^tM 
|iroper  promotion  and  extension  df  lending  >  atvd'paroielyMd 
Ubraries  in  every  particular  ^xcfilefit^'  Th^'l^ld-Keniiadfc 
h(  Versailles  already  rivals  those  ^t  OeHAkryi'b^iSi^^  e/t^ffUM^ 
tibn*«nd  fnimbers,  and  protMse^  in  a  S^'yM^  tb  fWti^A^iMl- 
mirable  supply  of  teach^  for  a  lar^^{k)ttii6«>'CfPChfr>pb)m 
The  number  of  schools  has  pty>poitiohabty''{ncri^ft^4''atid'1il 
Ae  rapid  progress  every  wher^  vi^iMe,  ^cA  in  thds^'ddltff^de- 
|MUrtments  which  have  not  yet  been  revised^  there  is  thib  iaoM, 
«0B8d[ing  assurance  that  she  is  iit  last  in* the  rigM'tiadv,  bjr 
|)lacing  her  happiness,  and  her  education^  in  Hie  hBnds^Ihe 
titate,  and  beyond  the  chance  directibii  (ft  soeietieis  olr  {mU^Hdnalt 
-  Many  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  imd  Frande^  ii^#ft 
tttMes,  existing  under  constitutional  governments^  fib  Mfiy 
particulars  more  liberal  than  our  6wn;  oonfpcMed''  tf 
various  religions  denoDrinatkms^  equally  jeaIou»teif=- ttisfr 
liberties  and  opinioits  with  the  hihabittihtll  ^  thi^  iilatM^ 
iMd  yet  have  they  raad&no  difficulty  in  ftdbptlng  tMfriivgt- 
tttiaatioo;  nctr  do  their  libertiieft  or  opinfons  aippeAr  tb'hav^^iitf- 


fered  aggression  er  restraint  in  ainy  wise,  in  ConsequoDoewi^Bot 
w«  may  g^ffuihety  and  examine  its  operation  ttpod^frrongisf 
nial  people.  America,  with  all  her  jealoufij  ofit  state: 'inten- 
ferenee,  has  in  this  instance  allowed  her,  good  rflenae 'id 
^nquer  her  natural  predilections.  The  direo^t  inter.ventioii  af 
tiie  l^dature  in  the  New  England  States^  >  t^  Mwhioh-;  sf 
mvusibt  ,of  the  general  diffusion  and  excellence  of,  her  {^ubliie 
instruction  ia  to  be  ascribed^  the  power  and  duties,  olChe  Supers 
intendent  of  Common  schools  in  New  Yorki^oIJi^  jwdirt  the 
dkections  of  the  State  legislature  apd  gav^fpmml^  (wbo^ 
fctivityimd  intelligeiice  have  mainly  <sonAribul€ld^(ta' pevder 
populig:  education  in  that  state  on  an  uniform  priiKJple^dOfex^ 
tensive  with  population,)  are  only  other  fonnS)  moreor  lless 
modified)  of  the  directive  or  IJo^'d  system  recognised  in  Europe. 
Npr  is.  this  (»nfined  to  the  cdder  or  ip<Hre  aH$t<QCl:atic  sjbateR 
]Kmtu^ky9  about  to  establish  «.new;  system  of  edueatipn^has 
ifweptlyi^ia  (the .  Rqiort.  of  fcer  Cowmi^iop  f^i  Jfif^Mix^iifmef 
gjriffti^ta  Bji^tein  9f  l^^^mLu^f^  hptfcfK  >flri(JiilMe|l^irtjaw«l 
p)^t^iA^rv,);tat^^  il^^^i.gfn^lyvmioptnn^ 

fieptlyni^  gfffd  tififieai  o£)ec}M«iM^l£w  ^  pe9^  ,  jr^inr  ban 
.  Sveii  injbtm  c^ouptrieatbare  is  an.pcqasipni^l  A{qprQxii«$tk)ll 
t^itbe  same  general  conviptions.  ^.Scotland  haa long liad^iin  her 
4^  ;<tf  Pairliaiuent  regulating  schools^  her  system  of .  taxation 
ft»:in(b^r..,suf)pi^t,  h^  exaipi^fftion  and  appou^tmenl  n^ 
tl)9phar«»,  \ker  &^^  sal^ri^  her  pf^riodical  leapection^ft^sorl  of 
fud§  prgapi^tion>.>hiph|  if  the  PresUyteiy  be,09naidt9n«lrilh» 
Bofir4pf  Ck>wqiUia^  &i^ly  t>e  regarded  a^  in.gtm^iidegifeeiiaift 
aptVrKoluntary)  or  iupthpr.wprds,-*  directive  aystem-  -  .r  s  r 
.,:  Ifelfuid  has  gon4^  still  fiE^rtber,  and,  throwing  off  th/^  volii^ir 
iai^y  and  society  system  in  dueform)  has  adopted  a  central  aii4 
luimj^tratiye  powers  though  yet  maimed  and  incomplete,  in 
bfr  present  Board  of  National  education.  In  the  midst  pf^i^ 
ttiis^rnin  opep  defiance  pf  ^his  ^*  eous^nsus.gentium^-i-^llfb^ 
riabing  pld  evib^  ))ecause  :4i?y  are  old*  and.  fearing  tP  aduf H/Dce, 
^qUA  t^  ent^f»,wprldoha^pr,^Q^dedber,aimid8  on^i^tfrte^.wlNi^ 
rtill iadh(^^  with.  pectinAcioupi  ^deli tjr  ta  the.  .yoluntary  ^^toni, 
^mid^iofik^iOTiiB  atlMit  prqwn^ i(p rlppICi  wiith.hpinK>r>pB  axigr 
stj^te  interfftftnipe  with  borwcient  privileges' of  ignoraope  and 
siasinatvuctioni  Speak  to  heP:^  Pruasia^  and  she  answers  ijrciu 
Hfilth  ^Sdespotisaar  pf  Fmnce^sber^ruwithrf  revolpHoOf fl>d 
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**  irreUgion  ;^  of  America,  she  stops  your  lips  with  "  radicalism  T 
80  that  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  between  slavery  on  one 
aide  and  liberty  on  the  other,  she  sees  nothing  but  phantoms, 
and  determines  to  starve  herself  lest  by  any  chance  the  food  prof- 
fered by  her  neighbours  should  prove  to  be  poison.     As  there  is 
usually,  however,  some  method  in  her  madness,  we  presume  in 
this  case  she  docs  not  dissent  from  all  civilized  men,  without 
some  particularly  cogent  reason.     Either  the  actual  education 
of  England  is  so  exceedingly  good,  so  widely  diffused,  so  satis- 
factory an  article,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  it  would 
be  utter  folly,  a  direct  insult  to  its  recognised  superiority,  to 
attempt  to  improve  it ;    or  else  the  process  of  improvement 
through   the  organization  recommended,  however   successful 
and  innocuous  in  every  other  country,  would  in  this  produce 
such  a  complication  of  injuries  and  miseries,  that  she  tliinks  it 
better   to  '^bear  the  ills  she  has  than  fly  to  others  that  she 
"  knows  not  oV     In  other  words,  she  would  rather  remain 
ignorant  as  she  is,  than  risk  enlightenment  on  conditions  so 
precarious. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  her 
on  both  these  propositions.  We  do  not  think  the  present 
education  of  England  so  very  perfect,  that  it  would,  like 
our  late  Tory  constitution,  suffer  by  being  touched — and 
farther  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  our  liberties,  Tory  as 
well  as  Whig,  would  survive  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
National  Education  quite  as  well  as  they  have  survived  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  in  due  sea- 
son, survive  Church  Reform. 

There  is  no  national  education  in  England.  We  have 
therefore  no  right  to  conclude  from  one  school  to  a  hundred, — 
we  must  prove  them  separately  and  individually,  and  get  at 
them  as  we  can.  If  we  like  variety,  we  have  our  choice.  No 
two  systems  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  large  mass  who  glory  in 
having  no  system  at  all.  Should  we  require  information,  we 
stand  in  the  same  predicament  as  Basedow,  we  have  no  autho* 
rifled  body  to  whom  we  can  address  ourselves.  Societies  of 
course  there  are — but  so  are  there  joint^stock  banks,  railroad 
companies,  &c.  Each  of  course  in  his  own  prospectus  is  all-per- 
fect. But  when  we  want,  not  praise  but  information,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  school  itself.     If  we  take  up  with 
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less,  we  are  sure  to  be  deceived.  If  we  inquire  of  a  country 
gentleman,  the  progress  of  education  in  his  neighlx)urhbod, 
we  are  informed  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  thanks  of 
this  or  that  society  at  one  of  their  late  meeting^,  that  he  has 
spent  50  or  100/.  during  the  last  year  in  establishing  a  school 
(of  brick  and  mortar),  that  he  has  placed  there  a  teacher, 
(with  a  human  countenance,  and  quite  qualified  to  teach,  that 
two  and  two  are  four)  that  books  and  slates  have  been  sent 
down — (of  the  best  description,  for  they  were  exceedingly  dear) 
and  that  the  bible  is  read  and  learned  by  heart  (and  at  some 
future  day  will  probably  be  comprehended).  Should  the  patron 
be  a  lady,  the  case  is  more  edifying.  Her  schools  are  well 
whitewashed,  and  well  woodbined  and  trelliced,  and  compose 
picturesquely  with  her  church-spire,  and  park-gate — the 
children  curtsey — and  every  comer-in  and  goer-out  praises  the 
tasteful  schools  of  Lady  B.  or  Mrs.  C.  With  such  evidence  of 
judicious  arrangement,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
signal  progress  of  "  National  Education.''  If  he  appeals  to  a 
benevolent  society,  all  he  can  learn  is,  that  the  society  are  right, 
and  their  rivals  are  wrong.  They  are  not  merely  bound  to  keep 
up  their  own  system,  but,  like  rival  coach-companies,  to  run 
down  as  fast  as  possible  their  neighbours.  This  is  only  rational ; 
their  s  being  the  only  good  system, — all  others  are  of  course 
quackeries.  Thus  proselytism,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  all 
grades  and  colours,  takes  the  place  of  charity  and  the  school- 
room, which  should  be  sacred  to  union,  love  of  country,  and 
Christianity,  is  made  the  arena  of  sectarian  and  political 
polemics.  If  the  inquirer  looks  for  the  schools  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  people  themselves,  he  finds  here  and  there,  of 
course,  numerous  private  speculations,  set  up,  as  would  have 
been  under  other  circumstances  gin-shops  and  beer-houses,  by 
this  or  that  broken-down  pauper — places  where  the  mothers  of 
the  village  may  send  children  to  be  tormented  or  quieted,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  they  have  not  leisure  for  such  purposes  at 
home ;  but  as  for  schools,  in  the  light  of  places  of  education, 
whence  the  people  may  really  derive  wholesome  mental  and 
moral  nourishment,  and  to  which  they,  and  those  who  come 
after  them,  may  look  in  their  own  right,  as  to  sources  of 
knowledge  to  be  distributed  over  the  land,  such  miracles 
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are  not  to  be  expected ;  if  they  exist)  they  are  exceptionfl^-— 
mere  anomalies  iu  the  system. 

But  to  speak  more  seriously  on  this  really  serious  subject. 
What  is  bondjide  the  amount  of  education  in  England  ?  We 
of  course  except  the  Universities,  which  are  by  prescription 
perfect,  and  in  educating  admirably,  merely  fulfil  a  law  of 
their  organization.  We  will  not  touch  our  Grammar  schods 
and  other  learned  endowments,  after  the  lesson  read  to  Lord 
Brougham  by  their  natural  protectors,  nor  dispute  that  no 
more  effectual  mode  can  be  discovered  of  enlightening,  than 
hiding  a  light  under  a  bushel,  or  of  instructing  a  people,  than 
numerous  over-paid  teachers  and  few  scholars.  We  will  tor 
the  moment  concede  that  Basedow^s  complaint  of  a  similar 
felicitous  arrangement  in  Germany,  was  a  narrow-minded  view 
of  the  case,  that  Gennany  knew  not  her  own  interetU  ia 
attending  to  his  suggestions,  and  that  England  will  rue  the 
day  when  she  exchanges  her  own  empty,  but  rich  academies, 
for  the  poor  but  crowded  Gymnasia  of  that  country.  We 
wish  for  the  present  solely  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  more  popular  education  of  England— 
the  daily  food  of  the  lowest  classes  c^  her  people — well  assured 
that  whatever  result  such  condition  shall  give,  it  will  soon  be 
found  making  its  way  through  all  the  other  ranks  of  education. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in  both  Housesi  that 
there  has  been  a  most  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  sdiools 
since  1820,  and  great  joy  has  been  expressed  over  the  ccmsoling 
and  unexpected  phenomenon.  Nay  more,  though  it  is  quite 
obvious  they  are  in  no  degree  adequate  as  yet  to  the  wants  of 
the  country,  this  increase  and  continued  demand  have  singu- 
larly enough  been  made  the  ground  for  limiting  supplies,  and 
abstaining  from  all  other  interference.  Into  the  principle  of 
such  reasoning  we  do  not  profess  to  go ;  but  were  the  schools 
twice  as  numerous,  were  the  assurance  ten-fold  stronger  than 
it  really  is,  that  they  would  soon  be  fully  commensurate  to 
the  public  wants,  so  far  from  this  appearing  a  just  ground 
for  non-interference,  it  does  seem  to  us  the  very  strongest 
which  could  be  devised  for  the  contrary  line  of  conduct 
Of  what  consequence  are  numbers  of  scholars?  What,  we 
wish  to  know,  is  the  nature  of  the  schools?  thai  is  the  really 
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important  question.  If  good  education  be  a  good,  bad 
education  must  be  not  less  un  eviL  The  number  of  schoc^ 
may  be  a  national  curse  or  blessing,  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  quality,  bad  or  good,  of  the  schools.  Now  on  this 
point — the  point  which  should  have  been  ascertained  bef(M« 
any  other  was  even  asked — ^no  tjuestion  whatever  seems  to  have 
been  asked,  or  at  least  no  answer  at  all  satisfactory  ^seems 
to  have  been  given.  The  fact  is,  such  answer  could  not  be 
given  as  things  now  stand.  English  popular  education  is 
«iserably  bad,  disgracefully  deficient ;  and  yet  we  congratulate 
eurselves  on  the  people  enduring  such  a  system,  nay  more, 
positively  triumph  in  its  extemsion. 

There  are  three  or  four  descriptions  of  schools  in  our  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts ;  none  of  them  in  any  way 
answer  the  object  of  national  education.  Those  which  are 
supported  solely  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  by  their 
penny  or  two-pence  a  week,  are  held  in  any  room  or  cottage, 
which  any  disbanded  soldier.,  or  travelling  writing-master,  or  su- 
perannuated widow  can  pick  up  ;  and  a  most  ^vretched  pittance 
of  little  readings  less  writings  and  no  arithmetic  beyond  addition 
and  subtraction,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  commodity  which  these' 
hucksterers  exchange  for  their  stinted  and  precarious  salar}'. 
Reb'gious  teaching,  unfortunately,  is  now  and  then  thrown  in 
as  a  makeweight ;  a  right  and  wrong  reading  of  the  Bible,  just 
sufficient  to  puzzle  the  listless  boy,  or  to  mislead  the  inquisitive 
^rlfis  vouchflaled.  And  were  even  such  a  system  as  excellent 
as  it  is  objectionable,  there  is  no  security  beyond  the  pride, 
health,  or  caprice  of  the  teacher,  for  its  continuance  a  single 
hour.  Any  day  in  the  week,  he  or  she,  with  all  their  learning, 
tnay  pack  up  and  join  any  other  of  their  fellow  gipsies  in  seek- 
ing better  fortune  and  greater  fame  elsewhere,  and,  like  the 
occasional  extinction  of  our  metropolitan  gas-lights,  leave  the 
village,  for  the  time  being,  in  all  the  horrors  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness. 

This  we  consider  to  be  the  "  ne  plus  ultra^  of  the  vohintary 
system.  Here  there  is  enough  of  it,  in  every  shape  and  for  all 
parties.  Not  a  shadow  of  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  free 
men,  in  any  possible  form.  The  parent  may  send  or  not  send, 
his  children- — ^he  may  contract  with,  beat  down,  bilk,  or  pay 
tbe  teacher;  the  teaclier  may  teach  or  niisteach,  or  pretend  to 
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teach  or  not  teach  at  all ;  he  may  be  drunk  or  sober — run 
away,  or  remain — every  possible  provision  is  made  which  the 
sense  of  liberty  could  desire,  for  the  permanence  of  ignorance, 
and  the  precarious,  insufficient,  and  often  pernicious,  education 
of  the  people. 

Certain  Squires  and  Clergymen,  with  all  their  headstrong 
devotion  to  our  venerable  institutions,  have  found  out 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  number  which  may  be 
reformed  with  advantage;  accordingly,  in  their  own  imme- 
diate districts,  they  have  ventured  on  curtailing  these  fran- 
chises, and  proposing  in  exchange  corresponding  benefits. 
They  so  far  travel  out  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  to 
give  ground  for  a  school — to  build  the  school — to  provide  the 
school  with  a  teacher,  who  is  at  least  under  some  agreement  to 
remain,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  we  believe,  to  teach,  and  wbo 
submits,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  salary,  to  the  pemalty  of 
being  occasionally  visited  and  inspected :  all  this  have  they 
done;  and  in  some  cases,  strange  to  say,  even  more  than  all 
this.  They  have  actually  requested  their  tenants  or  flocks  to 
send  their  children  to  the  school  so  provided  (and  requests  in 
such  mouths  are  orders) ;  and  the  people  have  assented  to  this 
infringement  on  their  rights,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  surren- 
dered, at  discretion,  the  great  principle  of  the  voluntary  system. 

We  only  ask  one  question — if  the  legislature  or  state,  had 
taken,  in  this  instance,  the  place  of  the  landlord  or  clergymuOy 
where,  as  far  as  those  rights  are  concerned,  would  be  the  mate- 
rial difference  to  the  people  ? 

In  every  other  particular,  however,  the  difference  would  be 
enormous.  The  landlord  may  die,  or  sell,  or  travel,  or 
change  his  opinion,  as  well  as  residence ;  the  clergyman  may 
be  promoted,  and  his  successor  may  be  against ^  as  he  was  fir 
education — what,  in  such  cases,  would  follow? — Is  it  not 
obvious,  that  the  whole  fabric  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
breath  of  a  single  man,  and  are  such  the  structures  upon  which 
a  nation  is  to  rely  for  its  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  moral 
habits. 

It  is  well  too,  if,  during  its  existence,  the  school  is  worth  any 
thing.  To  choose  a  teacher,  the  chooser,  it  should  seem,  ought 
to  know  a  little  at  least  of  the  nature  of  his  duties.  In  how 
many  cases  does  the  patron  or  elector  know  any  thing  ?  and  em 
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should  he,  through  his  own  discernment  or  that  of  others, 
hit  upon  a  proper  instructor,  is  all  yet  effected  ?  Is  he  not 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  organization,  in  the  management  of  his 
own  school  ?  Is  he  not  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  admission, 
the  course  to  be  followed,  and  all  the  other  items  upon 
which  its  management  so  essentially  depends?  Is  there  no 
direct  exclusion,  no  tax  on  conscientious  dissent,  no  little  Test 
act  of  his  own  insisted  on  as  qualification  for  admission,  which 
may  go  far  to  render  his  benevolence  a  barren  gift  to  perhaps 
the  most  needy  and  deserving  in  his  whole  parish.  Few,  indeed, 
there  are  who  ever  make  such  gifts  without  looking  for  a  corre- 
sponding return.  If  they  give  the  school,  they  keep  the  par- 
tronage ; — they  erect  it  to  their  own  selfishness,  and  fanaticism, 
and  vanity,  and  not  to  the  enlightenment  or  bettering  of  the 
country.  The  tenantry  go  to  school  to  secure  their  holdings, 
'  or  those  of  their  family ;  but  they  are  soon  shown  that  the 
instruction  given  is  not  their  own — they  soon  feel  they  have  no 
national  right  to  the  blessing — they  have  no  public  right  of 
way.  Here  are  a  thousand  chances  for  perversion,  as  well  as 
for  dissolution.  There  is  no  one  inducement  to  the  parent  to 
lay  up  in  such  a  lath-and-plaster  institution  his  natural  hopes 
for  his  children  or  the  country. 

Benevolent  gentlemen,  who  were  neither  landlords  nor  clergy- 
men, saw  this  evil,  and  many  others — stepped  forward  to  remedy 
them,  with  another  encroachment  on  the  voluntary  system— 
and  took  one  more  step,  still  nearer  to  state  interference.  The 
precariousness  of  individual  support  was  obvious ;  the  igno- 
rance and  assumption,  and  injury  of  local  pretensions,  not  less 
so :  aristocratic  protection  oppressed  as  often  as  it  encouraged. 
There  could  be  no  guarantee  against  all  these  defects,  but  a 
"  Society^  pennanently  constituted,  composed  of  members  from 
various  places  and  various  ranks,  who  should  hold  popular 
education  not  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a  principal  object  of  their 
labours,  and  devote  their  combined  knowledge,  as  well  as  funds, 
to  its  establishment  and  support.  This  seemed  plausible,  and 
had  we  not  the  example  before  us,  in  Ireland,  of  the  operation 
of  such  companies,  would  have  deserved  certainly  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence.  The  "  British  and  Foreign  Society,**  and 
the  "  National  Society"  were  successively  established  for  the 
education  of  the  English  people.  We  shall  not  at  present  go  into 
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any  inquiry  on  their  respective  pretensions.  Professor  PiUans^ 
than  whom,  assuredly,  there  are  few  better  acquainted,  from 
inquiry  and  practice,  with  the  beat  systems  of  *^  National 
^*  Education,^  has  saved  us  that  trouble.  In  his  examination 
before  the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  English 
education,  he  has  pretty  clearly  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
ralne  of  this  machinery.  He  thus  estimates  the  educational 
and  "  national'"  claims  of  the  "  National  Society  J" 

"  Q.  49t. — Is  tfae  question  you  allude  to,  religious  instruction? — J,  Tesf 
and  even  lipon  the  extent  of  secular  instruction  there  miglit  be  much  diflference 
of  opinion :  I  conccirc  that  the  great  defect  in  the  83rsteni  which  the  church  haf 
jntronized,  particularly  hitherto^  lies  in  the  extremely  limited  nature  of  the 
iaformatiDQ. communicated;  and  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  making  mem> 
bers  of  the  church  of  England,  and  inculcating  a  blind  submission  to  her,  instead 
of  imparting  along  with  religious  instruction,  that  general  infomistion  and 
Mitelligence  whidi  &ror>e  can  make  a  scliool  ultimately  valuabU  to  an  indiridaai 
who  is  to  be  in  Uie  lower  walks  of  life.  So  narrow  and  utuittractive  is  the 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  which  call  themselves  by  a  misnomer  *  national/ 
that  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion  rf  the  pupitSf  ten 
years  after  quitting  thrm,  wilt  be  found  to  have  lost  the  power  of  reading,  Sb  little 
are  their  minds  imbued  with  the  love  of  books,  or  of  knowledge,  by  the  9chool 
business,  that  they  have  little  temptation,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  li(« 
of  labour,  to  keep  up  the  act^uisition.  I  conceive  that  by  far  the  most  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  a  national  system  of  education,  is  Che  course  of  instruc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  followed  ;  and  that- as  long  a«  the  books  penned,  and  the 
instructions  delnrered  upon  t2tem,  are  of  an  exclusively  re'igious  cast,  ii  is  vain 
Ur  expect  that  school  training  will  contribute  materially  to  form  a  moral,  religiouji, 
and  intelligent  population." 

The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  appear  in  the  next  answer. 

"  Q.  495. — Then  you  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  adopted  in  some  of  the  schoob 
you  have  been  mentioning  abroad,  where  they  merely  have  the  Bible  read,  withoat 
any  sort  of  examination  taking  place  upon  it  ?  — //.  No :  so  fiir  from  approving, 
I  sboidd  think  it  worthy  of  all  reprobation^  inasmuch  as  it  inculcates,  by  practice, 
the  worst  of  all  intellectual  habits — that  of  reading  without  comprehending.*' 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  one  <^  our  first  authorities,  on 
what  by  its  founders  and  managers  is  considered  not  merelT 
an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  English  education, 
but  in  itself  a  great  and  successful  educational  reform.  It  is 
tme^  dissentients  to  this  self-eulogy  are  numerous,  amongst 
whom  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  founded  an  a 
much  broader  basis,  claims  the  first  place.  But  what  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  latter  ?  Has  it  avoided  the  errors  of 
the  National  ?     Has  it  satisfied  the  great  desideratum  ?     Docs 
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it  render  all  further  reform  unnecesJsary  ?    Let  us  again  listen 
to  Professor  Pillans. 

"  Q.  522. — You  make  a  remark  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  subjects  in 
instruction  in  England,  do  you  apply  that  remark  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  as  well  as  the  National  Schools  ? — A.     I  do." 

**  Q,  523. — You  think  the  course  too  limited  in  the  Borough  School  ? — A. 
Yes,  but  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  books  for  reading  are  too  limited.'* 

"  j4.  526. — They  are  both  equally  exclusive  of  secular  instruction,  except  what 
may  be  introduced  indirectly." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  has  thus  a  slight  advantage 
in  its  indirect  secular  instruction,  over  the  National,  but 
proportionably,  it  would  seem,  has  it  fallen  in  popular 
favour.  The  exclusive  non-comprehension  system,  educates  in 
its  3500  schools,  500,000  children,  besides  as  many  more  in 
connection  with  it,  which,  if  correct,  gives  it  a  great  superiority 
over  the  Foreign  and  British,  or  the  system  of  "  indirect 
"  instruction.*" 

These  returns  appear  to  have  been  very  consoling  to 
the  strenuous  friends  of  education,  in  our  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  is  it  not  almost  tantamount  to  counting  up  the 
actual  obstacles  to  education  as  part  and  portions  of  edu- 
cation itself?  "  I  regard,*"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  the 
"  mere  planting  of  schools  as  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
**  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Mere  reading,  vrriting,  cipher- 
**  ing,  is  not  enough — a  little  natural  history,  and  drawing, 
**  with  grammar,  and  singing,  I  regard  as  essentially  neces- 
"  sary,  even  in  the  most  elementary  education.^  Professor 
Pillans  is  of  opinion,  ^^  that  any  system  of  education  must  de- 
'*  pend  upon  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  schoolmasters, 

to  an  amount  that  almost  involves  the  whole  question  of 

efficiency.*"  Theseschools  teach  little  of  what  Lord  Brougham 
considers  **  as  essential,  even  in  the  most  elementary  educa- 
^'  lion,^  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have  not  masters  to 
teach  them,  upon  whom  depends,  according  to  Professor  Pil- 
lans, "  the  whole  efficiency,  even  of  the  best  system.""  Such  are 
the  actual  reformers  and  regenerators  of  English  education !    . 

These  observations  may  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that  education  is  not  only  more 
diffused,  but  of  a  far  higher  quality :  better  schools,  bettei 
books,  better  teachers,  better  methods,  &c.  &c..     We  shall 
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examine  the  question  in  all  candour.  Under  the  sanction  of  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  speaks  from 
his  own  experience  on  the  subject,  we  have  no  objection  to 
make  this  concession  to  the  superior  means  and  intelligence 
of  our  manufacturing  population.  We  shaU  take  the  most 
important  and  advanced  of  these  thriving  communities,  and 
inquire  into  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  actual  education. 
Doubtless  they  have  few  of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  beset  the  rural  population.  Instead  of  being  separated 
by  impassable  firths  and  mountains  a  long  period  of  the  year,  as 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  constant  demand  for  youthful  labour, 
they  are  in  close  juxta-position  with  each  other,  and  are  allowed 
numerous  intervals  by  night  and  day,  for  intellectual  moral 
culture.  There,  if  any  where,  should  teachers  be  found :  the 
market,  which  supplies  abundantly  so  many  even  of  our  most 
refined  wants,  ought,  if  such  an  article  existed  at  all,  be  enabled 
to  furnish  it  easily  and  liberally,  whenever  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic. There,  if  any  where,  ought  intellectual  labour  to  find  its 
due  reward,  and  public  discrimination  and  favour  produce  pro- 
portionate exertion  and  competition,  especially  among  our  public 
instructors.  We  may  fairly  consider  the  position,  in  all  these 
particulars,  of  such  a  community  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
as  a  favourable  type  of  the  actual  working  of  the  existing 
system,  throughout  all  the  other  districts  of  England. 
Fortunately  too  in  this  inquiry,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
competent  and  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  Manchester 
Statistical  Society,  to  whose  "  Reports'^  on  this  interesting 
topic  we  shall  presently  advert,  have  had  full  opportunities, 
wide  experience,  and  by  situation,  character,  acquirements, 
and  pursuits,  are  eminently  fitted  for  such  investigations. 
By  their  statements,  we  abide.  We  shall  soon  see  whether 
we  can,  with  equal  security,  concur  in  their  conclusions. 

The  first  inquiry  usually  made  on  these  occasions  (though 
to  us  it  does  not  appear  to  stand  first  in  importance),  is  the 
amount  of  schools,  number  of  scholars,  &c.,  confounded  of 
course  with  the  amount  of  education.  We  then  come  to  what 
more  properly  should  have  preceded — the  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion given,  both  physical  and  moral — the  material  of  the  schoob 
—site,  building,  &c. ;  the  books  used,  the  teachers,  the  general 
course  and   method   of  instruction,  &c.  &c.      The   Society 
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conducted  inquiries  on  each  of  these  heads  in  18S4  in  the 
borough  of  Manchester ;  in  1835  in  those  of  Salford  and  Bury ; 
and  in  1836  in  that  of  Liverpool.  Their  researches  fur- 
nish us  with  abundant  materials.  We  shall  compare  their 
evidence  in  the  following  order  : 

I. — Number  of  Schools  and  Scholars. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Metropolitan 
Education,  some  years  ago,  stated  "  That  a  large  number  of 
"  poor  children  were  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction, 
**  although  the  parents  appeared  to  be  generally  desirous  of 
^^  obtaining  that  advantage  for  them.'"  It  does  not  appear, 
though  the  subsequent  Committee  of  1818  remarked  tliat 
populous  places  had  the  principal  benefit  of  the  exertions  of 
Societies,  that  this  deficiency  was  adequately  supplied ;  and  we 
shall  now  find,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  still  remains,  in  our  most  flourishing  towns,  the  same 
"  hiatus;  an  immense  numberof  poor  children  wholly  without 
"  the  means  of  instruction.^ 

Manchester. — Population  200,000,  of  whom 

10,108  attend  day  and  evening  schools  only, 
10,011  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
23,185  attend  Sunday  schools  only. 

43,304 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  education  of  some  kind 
or  other,  is  thus,  21.65.  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
Deducting  10,000  for  scholars  under  5  and  above  15,  which 
is  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  and  taking  50,000, 
the  number  of  children,  between  5  and  15,  it  would  appear  that 
only  two-thirds  (33,000)  were  educated,  and  one-third  were 
receiving  no  instruction  whatsoever. 

ASaZ/^^rrf.— Population  55,000. 
Receiving  no  instruction    3,100,  22^  per  cent,  of  population. 

Bury, — Population...  20,000. 
Receiving  no  education . . .     700. 

Liverpool. — Population : 
Number  of  children  between 

6  and  15  67,200. 

Receiving  education 27^200. 

Receiving  no  education,   30,000,  more  than  half 
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These  returns,  particularly,  the  last,  speak  for  thamselvea; 
Even  if  the  education  given  were  excellent^  to  how  many  does 
it  extend  ? 

II. — Schools^  <J"C. 

Manchester, — **  These  schools  are  generally  found  in  Yery  dirty,  unwholesome 
rooms,  frequently  in  damp  cellars,  or  old  dilapidated  garrets — attributable  to  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  masters^." 

.  Sa^ord. — "  The  poorer  rooms  of  this  class,  are  kept  in  dork  and  coofiuoi 
rooms,  ill- furnished,  and  some  are  found  in  situations  exposed  to  naanoui 
effluvia.  The  benefits  of  sufficient  room,  good  light,  and  cleanliness,  are  remark- 
able. In  the  few  schools,  possessed  of  these  advantages,  quietness  and  order 
were  found  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree.'* 

Bury. — "  In  somewhat  neater  order,  but  still  bad.  The  tchool-roona  are 
applied  to  various  other  purposes." 

Liverpool. — "  An  universal  want  of  school-rooms  to  receive  the  children.'* 

We  now  proceed  to  their  means  of  support.  Such  schools,  it 
would  seem,  would  require  little  popular  assistance ;  that  little 
is  scantily  and  disproportionately  vouchsafed.  And  we  yet  hear 
of  the  danger  of  legal  assessment  drying  up  the  springs  of 
voluntary  benevolence  !     How  little  has  it  here  to  dry  up ! 

IIL-^Payment, 

Manchester. — "  They  (the  teachers)  are  hardly  able  to  provide  the  commooest 
necessaries." 

.  Satford.^—"  The  payments  made  by  the  parents  (in  the  Dame  schools),  4s  adsy 
be  deduced  from  table  3,  yield  a  miserable  income,  and  in  some  ■  tnataBoca  the 
teachers  are  dependent  upon  the  poor-rate  to  eke  out  the  meaiM  of  aohsisteoosb. 
Some  of  the  teachers  follow  another  oooupation,  such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing, 
washing,  &c" 

^ury.<— ^llie  remuneration  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools  is  indeed  loo 
insignificant  to  admit  of  their  being  conducted  on  a  much  better  system,  as  the 
whole  receipts  do  not  average  more  than  19/.  per  anmim,  and  even  of  this  seahty 
income  a  part  is  generally  lost,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  procuring  regular 
payments  from  the  scholars.'*  In  the  common  schools,  their  annual  receipts 
form  "a  smaller  sum  than  common  industry  would  procure  them  in  many 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  employments.  As  long  as  tliia  continues  to  be 
the  case,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  material  amendment  in  the  charaeter  of 
these  schools." 

LiverpooL — "  Many  parents  never  pay,  and  it  often  happens  that  children 
after  remaining  two  or  three  weeks  at  school,  during  which  no  money  is  forth- 
coming, are  sent  back  to  their  parents.    In  some  cases,  where  the  parents  are 


*  "  In  one  of  these  schools  eleven  children  were  found  in  a  small  room,  in  which 
one  of  the  children  of  the  mistress  was  lying  in  bed  ill  of  the  measles.  Another 
child  had  died  of  the  same  complaint  a  few  days  before ;  and  no  leas  thjui  thirty 
of  the  usual  scholars  were  then  confined  at  home  by  the  same  diaeaae.**-*- 
Mameheiter  Report,  p.  8. 
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sick  or  ill  difficulUes,  the  master  consents  to  rerain  the  children  and  to  takd  bis 
chance  of  payment  at  some  future  time.  t 

"  Not  less  than  ten  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Dame  schools  in  the  parish  of 
Liverpool,  acknowledged  to  being  in  the  receipt  of  assistance  from  the  poor-rates  t 
and  such  is  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  some  of  these  schoolmistresses,  that 
they  cannot  even  provide  forms  for  the  children  to  sit  upon." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  such,  and  so  precarious, 
are  the  means  of  support,  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  any  degree  quidified  for  such  a  situation.  No  man  so 
qualified,  would  apply  his  ^  talents  and  labour  to  such  pur- 
poses. Nor  is  this  all— every  other  evil  is  consequent  upon 
this  deficiency :  not  even  the  most  necessary  articles  for  in* 
struction,  such  as  books,  are  to  be  had. 

IV. — Books i  4-c. 

Manchester, — *'  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  schools,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  books  among  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  In  others,  there  is  not 
one ;  the  children  depended  for  their  instruction  on  the  chance  of  some  one  of 
them  bringing  a  book,  or  part  of  one,  from  home."  .  .  .  *'  In  almost  all  cases 
the  supply  is  exceedingly  deficient.'* 

SalfortL — **  \ery  few  of  the  schools  were  found  by  your  committee  to  possess 
more  than  fragments  of  books,  and  in  many  cases  no  books  were  to  be  seen,  the 
mistress  not  having  the  means,  had  she  the  inclination,  to  procure  them,  and  the 
parents  neglecting  to  do  so." 

Buri/. — "  The  poorer  schools  of  this  class  are  very  ill  provided  with  books." 

UverpooL — **^  Dame  schools  are  almoat  universalis  iU  supplied  with  books. 
The  poverty  of  the  mistress  renders  it  quite  out  of  her  power,  and  the  parents 
neglect  to  furtiisfa  their  children  with  them,  either  from  the  same  cause  or  from 
indifference.  In  many  of  those  schools  which  are  not  wholly  destitute,  the  books 
are  of  such  a  mixed  character  as  to  defy  enumeration,  consisting  of  old  magazines, 
of  parts  of  novels,  or  sermons,  and  aotnetimes  even  of  political  pamphlets." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when  the  material  organiza- 
tion for  instruction  is  so  defective,  instruction  itsdf  must  be 
still  worse  off.  So  indeed  it  happens ;  the  teachers  are  utterly 
unfit  for  their  duties,  moral  or  intellectual,  their  instruction  of 
course  wretched,  and  the  knowledge  and  discipline  miseraUe 
in  the  extreme. 

V. —  Teachers. 

Manchester, — "  The  greater  part  of  them  (the schools)  are  kept  by  females,  but 
some  by  old  men,  whose  only  qualification  for  this  employment  seens  to  be 
their  unfitness  for  every  other.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  some  other  employment,  such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing, -ftc.  &&, 
which  renders  any  regidar  instruction  among  their  scholars  absolutely  impossible.** 
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**  Tlie  masters  in  general  are  in  no  wise  qualified  for  their  occupation,  take 
very  little  interest  in  it,  and  show  very  little  inclination  to  adopt  any  of  the  im- 
provements that  have  elsewhere  been  made  in  the  system  of  education." 

Salford, — **  In  the  Dame  schools,  very  little  instruction  is  conveyed.  The 
generality  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  and  their  ignorance  on  the  most 
common  topics,  is  lamentable." 

Bury. — "  Of  the  teachers  of  the  Dame  schools,  only  two  state  themselves  to 
have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  have  other  avoca- 
tions,  which  they  pursue  even  during  school  hours,  and  in  some  instances,  in  aa 
adjoining  room,  and  very  few  of  them  allow  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their 
scholars,  to  interfere  with  their  household  occupations." 

Liverpool. — "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mistress  of  a  Dame  school  gone 
out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  is  left  in  charge  of  some  neighbour,  or  neigb- 
hour's  child.  Sometimes  she  is  found  washing  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  at  other 
times,  the  washing  and  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  school. 

"  On  one  occasion,  the  children  of  a  Common  day-school  were  found  playing 
in  a  garret,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  master  had  been  away  druiking  for  several 
days  together*." 

The  instruction,  it  may  be  anticipated,  very  accurately  cor- 
responds. 

V I . — Instruction . 

Manchester. — "  Of  those  who  attend  the  Dame  schools,  the  vast  majority 
receive  no  education,  which  is  at  all  deserving  the  name." — '*  This  is  the  roost 
numerous  class  of  schools,  and  they  are  generally  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion."— *'  In  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  (common  schools),  there  seems 
to  be  a  complete  want  of  order  and  system,  nearly  inefficient  for  any  purposes 
of  real  education." 

"  Religious  instruction  is  seldom  attended  to  beyond  the  rehearsal  of  die 
Catechism ;  and  moral  education,  real  cultivation  of  mind  and  improvement  of 
character,  are  totally  neglected.  *  Morals'  said  one  master,  in  answer  to  oar 
inquiry,  whether  he  taught  them  *  morals !'  '  How  am  I  to  teach  morals  to  tbt 
*  like  of  these  ? ' " 

Salford. — **  Of  the  whole  1543  children  in  these  schools,  barely  one-third  can 
be  said  to  learn  any  thing,** 

Morals  seem  to  be  as  little  attended  to  as  at  Manchester. 


*  "  One  master,"  says  the  Liverpool  Report,  "  who  had  stated  that  he  used 
the  globes,  was  asked,  if  he  had  both,  or  one  only.  He  replied,  *  both ;  how 
could  I  teach  geography  with  one  V  Being  further  questioned  on  the  sul^oct,  it 
appeared  that  both  were  in  his  opinion  necessary,  because  one  was  supposed  to 
represent  one  half,  and  the  other,  the  remaining  half  of  the  world. 

"  Some  were  more  honest  One  conscientious  teacher  of  a  Common  boys' 
day-school,  an  Irishman,  being  asked,  if  he  taught  grammar,  replied,  ve^ 
candidly,  *  Faith,  and  its  I  that  don*t ;  if  I  did,  I  must  tache  that  thing  I  don't 
know  myself.' " 
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Bury. — "  Equally  inefficient  with  those  of  Manchester,  fur  the  real  purposes 
of  education,  rather  as  asylums  for  mischievous  children,  than  as  actual  semi- 
naries of  instruction,  which  indeed,  the  superintendents  are  seldom  qualified  to 
render  them." 

Liverpool, — *'  It  has  been  seen,  that  in  the  Dame  schools,  to  teach  the  children 
to  read,  is,  in  every  instance  but  one  or  two,  the  whole  of  what  is  professed. 
In  the  Common  day-schools,  much  more  than  this  is  professed,  but  little  more  is 
actually  done. 

"  The  pupils  are  in  very  few  cases  obliged  to  go  through  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion presented  by  the  master.  They  may  learn  as  little  as  they  and  their 
parents  please." 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  still  worse  provided  for. 
Reb'gion  is  synonimous  with  the  repetition  of  a  catechism ; 
and  as  to  morals, 

"  An  agent  could  find  no  evidence  that  systematic  training  in  the  principles  of 
morals  was  ever  attempted,  or  even  supposed  to  be  possible.  In  the  poorest 
schools  no  pretence  is  made  to  teach  morals,  and  many  teachers  have  no  idea 
what  teaching  morals  can  possibly  mean*." 

We  have  only  one  escape  from  these  pressing  statements.  It 
is  possible  that  these  may  be  the  opinions  of  individuals  per* 
fectly  impartial,  and  yet  furnish  no  accurate  picture.  There 
may  be  exaggeration  in  numbers  and  details.  The  education 
thus  described  may  be  that  of  a  very  small  proportion,  and  the 
description  rest  on  data,  communicated  by  persons  hostile  to 
the  existing  system.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  allowed  even 
this  consolation.  Much  the  larger  mass  of  the  children  edu- 
cated are  to  be  found  in  these  schools,  and  the  charity  and 
endowed  establishments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  little 
better.  The  National  and  other  Societies,  and  superior  private 
teachers  instruct  comparatively  but  an  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  people ;  and  with  reference  to  the  first  mentioned,  we 
have  already  seen  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  nature 
and  amount  of  its  instruction  as  far  below  the  idea  we 
have  formed  of  a  good  national  education.  With  regard 
to   unfavourable  or  hostile  exaggerations,  whatever  exagge- 

*  **  The  school  mistresses  were  usually  requested  to  count  their  scholars. 
One  had  conscientious  scruples,  and  was  deaf  to  persuasion,  saying,  it  would 
be  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  '  No,  no  !'  said  she,  '  you  shan't  catch 
me  counting ;  see  what  a  pretty  mess  David  made  of  it,  when  he  counted  the 
children  of  Israel.* " — Liverpool  Report, 

**  Two  teachers  of  Dame  schools  were  girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  one  of 
whom  had  been  left  by  her  father,  after  bis  wife's  death,  to  support  herself  and 
an  infant  brother:  odiers,  of  the  respective  ages  of  seventy-five,  eighty,  and 
etghty-thr  ee,  were  to  be  met  with." — Ibid, 
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rallons  do  exist,  they  lie  altogether  the  other  Wtty.  The 
Committee  in  all  cases 'directly  addressed  themselves  to  the 
teachers,  and  their  natural  anxiety  to  represent  every  thing  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  lest  th^  might  be  repcMrted  as  in- 
efficient to  government  (under  whom  they  supposed  the  inquiry 
was  conducted),  and  thud  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
system,  led  them  in  general  into  statements  which  were  above 
rather  than  below  the  truth.  The  more  important  data,  how- 
ever,  do  not  depend  even  upon  their  testimony :  the  Committee 
examined  every  thing  personally,  with  their  own  ears  and 
eyes. 

We  are  thus  left  no  alternative,  and,  de^ite  of  our  natiind 
self-complacency,  must  concur  with  the  last  (oc  the  Liverpool) 
Report,  which  echoes  the  voice  of  all  the  others  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

**  Taking  thift  as  a  fair  Measure  of  the  quantity  and  quaUiy  of  the  edueatku. 
received  by  the  children  f^th§  working  cUisses  in  this  country ^  and  com|iariiig  it ifM 
what  map  be  done,  and  what  in  other  eiviVued  eountriet  hat  been  done  for  the  edmentka 
of  tlt€  same  class^  the  result  is  one  which  cannot  ht  ckveit  on  vdtbout  some  fteli^f 
of  pain  and  humiliation,"  . 

Of  pain  and  humiliation  indeed  !  When  that  passage  of 
the  Report  was  read  in  the  Statistical  section  of  the  Bridsli 
Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  it  was  heard  with  a  manmir  of 
mingled  surprise  and  indignation,  which  very  intelligibly  in- 
dicated the  opinion  of  the  enlightened  classes  of  the  cbba- 
munity  on  the  merits  of  the  present  system.  It  was  with  deep 
humiliation  indeed,  that  the  friends  ot  education  had  to 
witness  the  impression  which  this  report  made  upon  the  Baron 
Dupin  and  other  reformers  of  similar  evils  on  the  Continent 
then  present,  and  felt  they  had  no  other  answer  to  make  to 
the  inquiries  why  such  abuses  were  not  instantly  corrected, 
than  the  usual  dictum  of  our  legislature  and  government^— 
**  Education  is  rapidly  advancing."" 

But  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  another  answer  must 
be  rendered  to  this  question.  It  is  now,  beyond  all  controversyi 
proved,  to  our  utter  disgrace,  that  the  education  of  England  is 
in  as  low  a  state  as  it  weU  can  be  in  any  country  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  civilization.  The  great  question  is, 
how  it  shall  become,  not  better — that  is  a  feeble  term — but 
such  as  may  thoroughly  meet,  not  in  quantity  only,  but  in 


t}ua)ity,  the  demands  of  the  nincteeMlb  eeatury  and  the  moral 
station  of  the  British  eropin?  It  is  quite  clear,  to  all  but  the 
**  Dames'"  and  thdr  eoBeagues,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  many 
of  them  also^  thrtt  tiie  system  hitherto  tried  has  most  signally, 
and  univemdiy  failed.  Are  we  to  persevere  in  the  blunders^ 
notwitbsttficling  all  these  advertisements,  or  look  for  another  ; 
and  if  tcf£  atiother,  what  is  to  be  that  system  ? 

Okie  party  says,  by  allowing  thingsjto  work  on  of  themselves 
they  will  gradually  attain  perfection.  There  is  a  recuperative 
principle  in  the  voluntary  system.  Whatever  facts  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  it  works  well  in  many  instances ;  give  it  time,  and 
it  will  work  admirably  in  all.  / 

With  these  gentlemen  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  voluQrr 
tary  system  has  had  time,  and  it  works  execrably.  Giving 
time  did  not  pass  the  Reform  or  Emancipation  Bills. 

A  second  party,  praising  the  voluntary  system  in  gross,  act 
against  it  in  part.  It  works  admirably ;  but  still  it  may  be^ 
made  to  work  better.  They  are  for  allowing  it  to  go  on,  now. 
and  then  giving  it  a  hesitating  aid  in  the  form  of  a  penurious 
grant,  or  a  model  Normal  school.  But  as  to  checking  its  evils, 
daily  and  hourly  inflicted  on  the  community  by  a  more  active, 
liberal,  and  uniform  interference,  liiat  would  betray,  ii  total: 
disregard  to  the  public  and  education.  It  would  ^^  oppress. 
•*  one,^  and  r«ider  the  other  "  hateful.^ 

We  have  no  patience  with  these  political  Homaeopatbista^^ 
They  are  inconsistent,  which  the  others  are  not.  They  believe^ 
neither  in  the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  system,  nor^ipf  Jja^( 
state  system,  and  try  to  combine  both,  in  that  veiy  precise 
manner  in  which  neither,  by  any  possibility,  can  be  service 
able. 

A  third  party  sa)rs — we  care  not  how  it  may  be  called. 
All  we  know,  is,  that  the  present  system,  whether  with  aid,  or 
without  aid,  is  working  as  ill  as  any  system  can  work.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  work  better,  with  its  present 
agents  and  machinery :  we  are  therefore  for  another,  feur  bett^^* 
organization,  and  more  effective  instruments.  Fur  this,  a 
superior  body  and  power  is  requisite.  That  power  we  see  in 
state  interference. 

Which  of  these  parties  are  in  the  right  ?  Let  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  grounds  of  their  opinious. 
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Those  who  are  for  things  as  they  are^  are  eitlier  enemiei 
or  friends  to  education.  If  enemies,  they  are  quite  consistent. 
If  friends,  they  mistake  the  schools  of  Manchester,  Salford, 
S&c.,  for  education.  This  n\istake  is  so  flagrant,  that  it  at  once 
declares  them  incompetent  to  pronounce,  in  any  one  way,  upon 
such  questions. 

But  it  is  urged,  they  will  reform  themselves,  or  a  better  de- 
scription of  schools  will  supersede  them.  Neither  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  These  schools  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  such 
reform  since  the  report  of  1818.  Dames  and  teachers  entertain 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  own  superiority, — the  greatest 
hostility  to  the  new  methods, — the  greatest  objection  to  «U 
kind  of  inquiry.  The  parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
teachers.  It  is  not  the  quality,  but  the  price  of  instructioi, 
which  weighs  with  the  poor.  Were  they  inclined  to  pay,  they 
are  not  judges  of  the  value  of  what  they  are  to  pay  for.  As 
long  as  the  school  master  can  afford  to  give  a  mis^-able  drug 
for  sound  food,  at  a  low  price,  they  will  take  it :  as  long  bs 
there  is  no  higher  price,  there  will  be  little  to  draw  a  good 
article  into  the  market. 

Better  schools  will  supersede  them  !  They  have  not  even 
approached  it  yet.  When  is  this  improvement  to  take  place? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  in  the  interval,  all  this  bad  education  is 
going  on  for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  no  education 
whatever  for  the  remainder?  The  instruction  of  five  or 
six  years  determines  the  character  of  a  generation.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  at  some  indefinite  period  we  are  to 
have  better  schools,  but  whether,  in  the  interval,  we  are  to 
have  a  race  of  bad  and  ignorant  fellow-citizens  ? 

Even  were  such  result  more  probable  than  it  is,  what  are 
these  schools  ?  A  few  degrees,  and  a  very  few,  less  mischievous 
than  those  which  are  to  be  superseded. 

We  again  ask,  who  is  to  build  school-houses,  provide  books, 
train  teachers,  improve  methods?  This  system  or  another? 
If  this,  why  has  it  not  done  so  already  ?  The  reports,  one  and 
all,  exclaim,  that  it  not  only  has  not,  but  that  it  can  never 
effect  it. 

The  men  who  support  such  reasoning,  are  friends  and  no 
friends  to  education.  They  desire,  and  do  not  desire^  at  the 
same  time. 
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The  second  party  are  not  less  absurd.  They  deprecate 
state  interference,  and  yet  give  state  money,  and  propose  state 
training. 

They  would  not  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence; 
but  they  yet  vote  20,000/.  for  schools.  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  not  that  they  would  spare  the  community  so  much  money, 
(that  cannot  be  avoided),  but  that  they  think  it  right  it  should 
he  contributed  by  certain  individuals,  rather  than  by  others. 
Who  are  they  who  give  it,  and  why  do  they  give  it  ?  They 
are  the  benevolent,  and  they  give  it  because  they  are  the 
benevolent.  They  are  thus  taxed  for  their  virtue,  whilst  the 
selfish  are  exempted  for  their  vice.  We  are  for  a  far  different 
course  of  proceeding.  We  would  not  dry  up  these  waters,  but 
spread  them  out.  The  subscription  system  (even  where  societies 
are  in  question),  is  capricious,  fluctuating,  ill  apportioned,  and 
ill  maintained.  But  assessments,  it  is  urged,  will  fall  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  by  no  means  follows. 
Those  who  now  pay,  are  very  probably  the  least  able  to 
pay.  The  law  of  opinion  is  the  strongest  of  laws,  and  the 
sensitive  and  generous  are  usually  the  persons  most  affected 
by  its  operation.  A  tax  like  that  on  the  Heritors  in  Scotland^ 
would  work  very  diff^ently,  it  would  fall,  where  it  should 
fall,  on  the  rich,  and  not  on  the  poor  of  the  community. 

But  why  give  ^,000/.,  why  give  any  thing  ?  Oh  !  we 
roust  assist — we  must  give  a  stimulus ;  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what  ?  To  education  ?  Are  we  so  certain  that  it  is 
education  that  we  stimulate?  Do  we  give  this  stimulus? 
Have  we  any  assurance  of  either  fact  from  those  through 
whom,  or  from  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  is  given  through 
the  Treasury,  and  to  the  schools  already  noticed  under  the 
management  of  the  National  and  British  Societies. 

Through  the  Treasury  f  —  an  admirable  Board  truly  of  Edu- 
cation !  The  Treasury  is  already  notorious  for  having  far  too 
much  to  do  even  in  its  own  department.  The  Treasury  is 
literally  the  government :  any  one  who  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Treasury,  must  know  that  it  has  so  much  to  administer, 
that  it  hardly  knows  the  limits  of  its  own  functions.  Twenty 
different  questions  are  brought  up  in  the  same  hour — from 
grave  to  gay — ^from  whips  to  public  festivities,  —  whiskey 
versus  paintings  —  soap  versus  newspapers,     ^^  My  Lords  ^ 

VOL.  III. X**  VI.  Q  a 
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have  to  dispose  of  an  entire  Encyclopaedia  every  morning.  A 
junior  lord,  coming  into  office,  might  ask  in  vain  for  a  pro^ 
gram  of  his  duties  and  powers ;  not  the  Joint  Secretaries  them- 
selves, after  the  most  diligent  comparison  of  notes,  could 
accurately  furnish  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  as 
indefinite  as  countless  in  this  Briarean  establishment.  And  this 
is  the  body  we  select  in  our  wisdom  for  a  Council,  in  a  true 
shopkeeper  spirit,  simply  because  it  has  the  doling  out  of  so 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  if  the  money  giving  was 
not  the  very  least  part  of  the  functions  of  a  Board  of  Education ; 
as  if  it  was  not  the  first  duty  of  all,  to  see  that  it  was  money 
wisely  spent,  and  not  injudiciously  lavished.  The  name 
Treasury  in  some  ears  sounds  economy — but  economy  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  amount,  as  object — a  shilling  may  be 
thrown  away,  and  thousands  laid  out  to  advantage.  Can  the 
Treasury  tell  where  this  advantage  lies  ?  Has  it  hands  and 
heads  enough  for  the  purpose  ?  I'he  very  last  report  of  the 
French  "  Conseil  d^Instruction  Publique,''  shows  that  they  find 
the  actual  duties  much  too  onerous  for  a  single  board,  like  theirs, 
without  adjuncts.  But  the  little  finger  of  our  Treasury  is 
heavier  than  their  loins.  We  administer  with  a  steam  machinery, 
a  high  pressure  of  our  own,  and  compassionate  with  scornful 
self-complacency  the  hand-loom  work  of  our  neighbours. 

But  the  Treasury,  it  is  answered,  is  not  called  on  to  in- 
spect. It  simply  gives  out  the  money,  and  accounts  for  it  to 
Parliament. 

Gives  out,  and  does  not  inspect !  does  not  inspect,  and  ac- 
counts to  Parliament!  Why,  what  a  confusion  of  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  is  here  !  If  the  money  so  confidingly  bestowed 
be  improperly  l>estowed,  we  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  to 
advance  the  object  for  which  it  was  bestowed  ?  How  is  it  to 
promote  education,  unless  applied  to  education  ?  And  how  is 
Parliament  to  be  assured  that  it  is  applied  to  education,  unless 
it  be  applied  to  a  good  system.  The  money  is  voted  for  the 
extension  of  schools.  True ;  but  is  it  quite  sure  that  the 
school  is  built  in  the  best  situation,  where  most  wanted,  and 
most  accessible ;  of  the  best  construction  and  materials,  after  the 
most  approved  models, — on  a  good  tenure,  likely  in  future  to 
be  supported  ?  Above  all,  is  it  for  the  uses  of  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  ?   If  it  be  not  all  thM^ 
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or  the  most  of  these,  if  it  be  the  reverse  of  all  these,  it  is 
obvious  the  money  is  flagrantly  misapplied — is  unwisely,  nay, 
injuriously  squandered.  Can  this,  or  any  portion  of  tills, 
be  ascertained  without  inquiry — without  inspection?  Is  the 
Treasury  to  exercise  the  insp^xition  ?  If  so, "  quoad  '*''  such  func- 
tions, it  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  Board  of  Educatiim, 
though  a  very  bad  one — and  all  argument  on  the  principle  of 
State  interference  is  at  an  end.  If  not,  we  simply  ask  how  can 
these  points,  upon  which  the  whole  propriety  of  voting  or  not 
voting  the  money  depends,  be  ascertained  ?  And  without  such 
assurance,  what  utter  absurdity  to  talk  of  accounting — and 
accoutring  too  to  a  British  reformed  Parliament. 

Oh,  but  we  have  guarantees  for  all  this,  say  the  advisers  of 
this  semi-state  interference.  It  is  distributed  to  Societies  on 
whom  we  relv,  whose  character  alone  is  sufficient  to  assure  us 
that  it  will  be  well  applied  —  that  is  to  the  true,  the  best 
uiterests  of  National  Education. 

Are  we  quite  sure  of  all  this  ? — Let  us  examine  the  question 
a  little.     It  is  in  the  first  instance  given  to  Societies,  which  of 
itself  implies  it  is  not  given  to  the  Nation.     We  know  enough 
of  the  mode  in  which  ^^  National  Education""  has  been  carried  on 
by  "  Societies'"  not  to  hope  much  from  them  of  national  good. 
The  very  name  indicates  another  competitor  appearing  in  the 
arena — ^not  a  great  national  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
itself. — As  its  principle  and  action,  so  also  are  its  results.    How 
long  have  these  National  Societies  existed  ?     How  far  are  they 
yet  from  embracing  the  nation  ?    Even  in  the  most  enlightened 
districts,  where  the  press  and  the  public  are  most  vigilant — in 
the  very  heart  of  our  civilization  these  admitted  nuisances,  the 
Dame  and  Common  Schools,  still  hold  out  victoriously  against 
them.     Nor  is  this  strange : — to  whom  are  they  to  appeal  ? — 
with     what    powers    are    they    armed?      If    they    address 
themselves  to  the  poor — they  address  themselves  to  the  worst 
of  all  judges;  if  to  the  rich,  or  to  subscribers,  they  are  sure 
to  meet  with  patronisers  and  intermeddlers.     They  have  no 
powers,  and  can  only  use  words  against  words.     Were  they 
even  somewhat  more  victorious   than    they   actually   are,  is 
either  system  of  such  pre-eminent  excellence  as  to  merit  the 
public  encouragement  ?    They  may  be  the  best  to  be  had  at  pre- 
sent, but  assuredly  not  the  best  which  might  be  had.     They 
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are  far  behind  the  public  exigencies;  were  they  petfect, 
perfection  itself,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  m^i  and  cir- 
cumstances, requires  constant  and  vigilant  inspection.  But 
perfect  they  cannot  both  be,  for  we  find  them  founded  on 
fundamental  principles  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 
Grovemment,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  strict  non-interven- 
tion system,  patronizes  and  encourages  both.  The  annual 
grant  is  divided  according  to  the  heads  counted  or  furnished 
in  the  respective  schools ;  the  "  multa'"*  instead  of  the  "  mul- 
"  turn''  is  the  object ;  it  thus  happens  that  the  very  Society 
which  requires  the  most  assistance,  is  sure  to  obtain  the  least 
Whether  this  be  on  the  principle  of  taking  numbers  fqr  scho- 
lars, we  shall  not  decide;  but  were  the  wisdom  of  sudi 
arrangement  above  all  impeachment,  still  the  country  has  no 
sort  of  surety  that  it  will  lead  to  any  permanent  result.  The 
nation  contributes  to  establish  a  school,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty it  will  not  be  shut  up,  or  pulled  down  the  very  next 
year.  The  very  existence  of  a  Society  is  proverbially  fluc- 
tuating, and  often  transitory ;  and  upon  such  hairs  we  consent 
to  hang  the  destinies  of  future  generations !  National  educa- 
tion should  be  bound  up  with  something  coexistent  with  the 
life  of  a  nation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
very  precarious  lease  of  the  life  of  individuals.  We  know 
nothing  of  school,  site,  tenure,  teachers,  or  subscribers— -we 
inq^ect  nothing — we  check  nothing-^we  direct  nothings— aad 
yet  we  still  talk  of  guarantees !  Each  society  may  have  its 
inspectors,  guardians,  and  councils : 

''At  quia  eustodiet  ipsos 
••  Cuatodet," 

who  is  to  inspect,  guard,  and  direct  the  society  itsdf  .^ 

A  second  instance  of  this  semi-state  interference  is  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  Normal  schools.  Theutterincompetency 
of  the  present  race  of  schoolmasters  is  acknowledged.  It  is  s^ 
tributed  to  two  causes — the  low  moral  character  and  int^ectual 
inferiority  of  the  individual,  but  this  again  to  the  low  payment 
Now  we  have  not  heard  that  it  is  also  proposed  to  ndse  the 
salary.  Oh  no !  the  government  has  nothing  to  say  to  that; 
it  will  naturally  rise,  in  proportion  as  the  masters  improve. 
The  article  will  be  worth  more,  and  will  of  course  fieteh  more 
in  the  education  maricet.    That  by  no  meftns  feUows.     Bring 
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a  dear  patent  plough  into  a  poor  country  village :  it  does  not 
follow,  "  of  course,"  that  the  poor  inhabitants  will  buy,  though 
told,  over  and  over  again,  it  is  fully  worth  every  shilling  asked 
for  it.  To  enable  them  to  buy,  two  conditions  are  necessary. 
They  must  think  it  worth  their  money,  and  they  must  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  not  the  case  with  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  Dame  and  Common  schools.  The  value 
of  the  schoolmaster,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  lownessof  his  demand. 
To  fill  the  Normal  school  when  built,  there  must  be  some  attrac- 
tion beyond  it.  To  induce  men  to  dedicate  years  and  labour 
to  preparation,  they  must  value  the  end  for  which  they 
are  preparing.  The  salary  must  be  superior  to  a  mechanic'^s, 
if  we  would  have  others  than  mechanics  teach  our  children. 
It  must  be  higher ;  and  not  only  higher,  but  more  certain. 
It  must  be  held  as  a  rights  of  which  the  individual  cannot 
be  deprived,  but  for  incompetency  or  misconduct,  and  then 
on  trial,  and  that  trial  open ;  there  must  be  chance,  nay,  cer- 
tainty, of  promotion,  if  there  be  also  merit ;  finally,  there  must 
be  the  conviction  that  years  will  not  be  wasted  in  the  profession 
without  reward ;  and  that  comfort  awaits  those  latter  days, 
when  the  labourer  can  no  longer  work,  and  age  should  at  last 
ait  down  and  enjoy :  then,  indeed,  we  might  talk  of  it  aa  a 
fourth  learned  profession :  by  such  arrangements  we  really  and 
handjide  place  it  on  such  a  footing  in  point  of  emolument  and 
respectability  :  but  leaving  it,  as  we  now  do,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  whim  and  accident; — no  pledge  of  appointment,  no  pledge 
of  continuance;  a  Society,  or  the  Committee  of  a  Society,  or 
the  individuals  of  a  Committee-— the  appointers,  continuers, 
and  dismissers,  if  so  they  will,  in  any  way,  and  after  any  trial, 
or  without  any  trial  at  all,  of  every  officer  under  them, — we 
announce,  at  the  very  gate  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  one 
which  no  man  of  mind  or  character  ought  to  enter  who  can 
proceed  to  any  other,  or  continue  in  any  longer  than  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  his  passage  to  any  otlier.  Compel 
a  Society  to  establish  laws  to  prevent  all  this,  and  then, 
doubtless,  you  give  guarantees  to  the  teacher  and  the  public ; 
but  such  compulsion  would  be  direct  state  interference ;  as 
such,  of  course,  intolerable ;  or,  if  tolerated,  no  reason  could 
any  longer  exist  why  you  should  not  go  farther.  Until  this, 
bowiever,  or  something  like  this,  be  done,  Normal  schools  we 
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may  have;  but  we  shall  not  have  Normal  students  to  fill 
them ;  or,  if  we  have,  we  shall  only  educate  young  men 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  far  beyond  all  chances 
of  future  competency  and  happiness. 

But  Normtd  schools,  filled  or  not,  must  be  organized  and 
conducted  upon  some  certain  principles.  Establishment  and 
superintendence  imply  choice  and  adherence  to  a  choice. 
Here  the  State  directly  prescribes — actually  lays  down  through 
the  Treasury,  or  Treasury  employes,  a  code  for  the  management 
of  these  establishments,  from  which  they  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  swerve ;  for  no  legislature,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  grant 
money  to  institutions  in  open  hostility  to  its  views  and  wishes. 
The  more  or  less  is  of  no  moment :  a  single  instance  consti- 
tutes a  principle.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  that  they  who 
found  such  institutions,  are  anxious  that  the  teachers  educated 
in  them  should  supersede  every  other,  and  for  such  purposes 
doubtless  will  adopt  all  legitimate  means.  Here  we  have  the 
State  directing  the  education  of  its  teachers,  and  its  teachers 
conducting  the  education  of  the  country  ;  and  we  yet  profess  a 
horror  of  State  interference  ! 

Lending  libraries  for  parishes  come  next.  They  are  another 
state  remedy.  Here  the  whole  of  the  last  argument  applies. 
If  a  new  Parliament  gives  money  for  books,  it  is,  we  suppose, 
for  good  books;  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  books  chosen 
be  good  or  bad  ?  That  difficulty  is  soon  got  over — the 
omniscient  Treasury  is  again  called  in.  "  My  Lords,"  vote 
themselves  pro  tem :  a  "  Congregazione  delF  Indice.*"  It  takes 
some  time  in  the  Irish  Board,  and  still  more  in  the  French, 
to  decide  these  matters  {see  last  Report^  pp.  3-11);  but  the 
Treasury  is  more  off  hand:  it  is  not  so  hyper-critical.  The 
Treasury  is  a  great  practical  machine ;  we  should  like  to  see^ 
in  this  instance,  its  mode  of  working.  Lists  for  books  come  up 
from  schools  or  committees  in  the  country :  from  one,  fiercely 
polemical ;  from  another,  fanatically,  or  fantastically  religious; 
from  a  third,  all  for  amusement;  from  a  fourth,  strongly 
redolent  of  radicalism ;  from  a  fifth,  strenuously  conservative, 
&c.  &c.  Only  imagine  sucli  an  Areopagus,  with  such  pleaders, 
and  all  pleading  together,  and  all  for  such  different  objects, 
and  with  such  different  views,  before  them.  Decide  they  must, 
and  decide  they  can't— what  are  "  My  Lords^  to  do  ?     They 
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call  in  assessors,  in  the  dilemma ;  consult  out  of  doors  their 
particular  wise  men ;  scratch  out,  or  leave  in,  as  their  cabinet 
oracle  may  prompt  them,  and  send  back  the  list  with  their 
amendments,  and  their  "  exequatur"**  to  the  country.  In  all 
this  proceeding,  two  things  are  tolerably  visible :  State  inter- 
ference in  all  its  flagrancy,  and  State  interference  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  the  interference  of  men  in  power,  respon- 
sible it  is  true,  but  knowing,  as  may  be  expected,  very  little 
of  the  matter ;  and  of  men  out  of  power,  knowing  something, 
but  utterly  irresponsible  to  government  or  the  country. 

From  beginning  to  end,  then — precisely  as  most  half  mea- 
sures usually  are, — there  is,  in  this  project  for  remedjring  ex- 
isting abuses,  the  evil  of  the  two  systems :  government  inter- 
ference in  a  thousand  shapes;  but  government  interference 
hurried,  incompetent,  and  inadequate.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  The  evil  is  general,  jjressing,  incontrovertible.  All 
remedies  hitherto  tried  have  failed.  Basedow  and  Cousin 
answer  us. 

The  state  in  which  Germany  lay  when  Basedow  prescribed  for 
her,  was  precisely  that  in  which  we  now  are.  The  state  in  which 
Germany  now  is,  described  by  Cousin,  confirmed  by  St.  Marc 
Girardin,  by  Mr.  James,  and  a  host  of  others,  is  that  to  which 
we  so  vainly  aspire.  What  has  wrought  the  change?  Basedow'^s 
remedies  or  ours  ? 

But  what  is  good  in  one  country  may  be  bad  when  applied 
to  another.  Doubtless ;  but  what  has  proved  good  in  every 
other  country,  is  surely  somewhat  likely  to  prove  good  in  the 
only  one  in  which  it  has  not  yet  be^n  tried. 

The  preceding  pages  abundantly  prove,  that  education,  left 
to  itself,  will  not  reform  itself.  The  reform  must  come  from 
without.  To  carry  it  into  effect  here  as  elsewhere,  a  superior 
power  must  intervene. 

This  power  must  be  the  executive  or  the  Government, 
acting  under  definite  laws  and  in  a  permanent  form,  in  com- 
bination with  the  People.  This  is  not  practicable  without  a 
distinct  department. 

But  we  do  not  advocate  a  "  centralisation  pure  ;'*  we  pro- 
pose with  it  corresponding  checks  and  guards.  We  have  said 
"  in  combination  with  the  People.*"     These  checks  will  be 
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found -in  the  Legislature  on  one  side,  and  in  \oca\  Councils  and 
Committees  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  compel  any,  we  provide  for  all ;  but  we  take  ctre 
that  whatever  is  provided  is  good  and  permanent.  We  do 
not  well  see  in  this,  we  confess,  either  ^^  Prussian  drill,  or 
"  despotism.^  We  only  see  that  what  is  now  done  ill  and 
at  random  by  the  worst  of  instruments,  will  be  well  done 
according  to  rule  and  principle,  by  an  instrument  qualified  to 
do  it. 

To  resume :  we  propose  a  Board  solely  and  separately  con- 
fined to  Education ;  at  its  head,  as  in  the  case  of  other  depart- 
ments, a  Minister,  through  whom  all  grants  should  come,  and 
on  whom  all  responsibility  should  rest.  To  this  Board  should 
be  given  large  powers  of  building  and  outfitting  schools, 
training  and  appointing  teachers,  providing  and  prescribing 
books,  powers  of  inquiry,  direction,  and  controul.  On  the  side 
of  the  people,  a  corresponding  organization  will  be  necessary, 
with  powers  of  assessment  for  maintenance  of  teachers  and 
repairs,  powers  of  management,  and  inspection  through  local 
committees  and  visitors. 

To  this  Board,  in  the  first  instance,  we  would  confide 
elementary,  and  successively  all  the  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  fine,  generally,  whatever  regarded  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  country,  now  distributed 
amongst  the  departments  of  the  Home  secretary,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

This  is  that  third  expedient  which  has  not  yet  been  ventured, 
and  which,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  working  of  admi- 
nistration, or  the  general  tendencies  of  system  in  bringing  into 
direct  and  efficient  action  the  scattered  intelligence  and  enei^^ 
of  a  country,  we  have  a  thorough  conviction,  would  in  very 
few  years  succeed  in  producing  that  change,  to  produce  whiob 
the  voluntary  system  has  hitherto  laboured  in  vain. 

liittle  has  yet  been  done,  eith^  by  Gk>vemment  or  Legisdatme 
in  the  way  of  progress  to  so  desirable  a  result.  So  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Liverpool  administration,  a  Bill  for  National 
Education,  embracing  many  of  these  views,  was  presented  to  the 
minister,  and,  as  it  is  said,  favourably  received.  But  there  it 
remained.     The  House  of  Commons,  since  that  period,  from 
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time  to  time,  has  occasionally  given  signs  of  a  sense  of  existing 
abuse,  and  a  desire  for  their  correction.  Committees  have 
appeared  and  disappeared,  but  with  little  or  no  trace  of  their 
passing.  That  of  1818,  led  indeed  to  an  inquiry  into  Chari- 
table foundations,  and,  subsequently,  in  1820,  to  the  narrow 
based  and  somewhat  temporising  bill  of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
English  Committee  of  1834  and  1835,  was  so  very  fairly  con- 
stituted of  utterly  opposite  opinions,  that  (as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  on  an  axiom  as  true  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world,)  they  soon  came  to  a  dead  lock  : — like  the 
two  Houses  at  present,  they  stood  stock  still.  After  two  years 
taking  facts  and  opinions  in  evidence,  they  ended  their  sittings 
by  shrinking  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  at  all.  Ireland 
has  been  somewhat  more  fortunate.  She  has  got  rid  of  her 
voluntary,  and  what  was  not  less  detrimental,  her  semi-state 
interference  through  chartered,  and  other  joint-stock  education 
societies,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  an  organization,  to  a  great 
degree,  on  the  principles  just  recommended.  If  it  does  not 
work  better,  it  is  not  because  such  system  has  been  adopted,  but 
because  it  has  not  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  Wheels 
and  cogs  have  been  omitted  in  the  construction  of  the  Normal 
school  administration — the  local  Committees,  the  local  powers 
of  assessment,  management,  &c.  &c.,  have  not  been  thought 
of,  or  delayed — ^no  wonder  then,  that,  with  such  defects* 
the  machinery  should  be  subject  to  revulsions  and  jerks. 
An  Irish  Education  Committee  is  still  sitting,  with  a 
view,  we  understand,  not  only  to  remedy  these  wants,  but 
to  extend,  on  an  uniform  and  permanent  basis,  such  ad- 
vantages to  other  branches  of  education.  We  trust  that 
whatever  conclusion  they  may  come  to,  they  will  hold  in  view, 
that  it  is  altogether  loss  of  time  and  means,  to  proceed  upon 
aorangements  which  all  recent  experience  must  convince 
them  can  never  be  productive  of  any  other  result,  than  utter 
disappointment.  They  must  take  larger  measure  of  this  great 
question,  than  has  hitherto  been  usual  m  either  house  of 
the  legislature:  they  must  wield  it  not  as  an  instrument  of 
party,  but  as  the  most  powerful  of  modem  means,  when  well 
and  wisely  directed,  for  the  inmost  regeneration  of  the  country. 
They  must  rescue  it  from  the  innumerable  experiments  of 
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vanity  and  ignorance,  from  the  degradation  of  pauperism,  from 
the  fanaticism  of  political  and  religious  sectaries  from  the 
niggard  and  capricious  benevolence  of  patronage.  They  must 
make  it  a  national  care,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a 
national  blessing, — found  it  upon  public  assent  and  control, 
and  fence  it  round  with  well  understood  official  responsibility. 
It  is  quite  time  that  all  this  miserable  mis-management  of 
great  means  to  little  purpose,  should  terminate,  and  that  the 
country,  no  longer  trembling  to  use  its  own  servants,  and  its 
own  means  for  its  own  interests,  should,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the 
legislature,  take  this  first  of  national  interests  into  its  own 
hands,  organise  a  Board  of  National  Education  for  the 
Empire,  and  entrust  to  its  administration  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  every  one  of  the  departments  of  Public 
Instruction.  Our  childish  fears,  on  this  head,  have  been 
a  subject  of  jest  to  all  Europe.  We  boast  of  our  liberties, 
and  make  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  the  intellect,  character, 
and  liberty  of  the  child  to  the  parent:  we  talk  of  our 
government,  and  with  over  government,  and  over  legislation, 
on  so  many  sides,  on  this,  which  is  the  very  pivot  of  all 
society  and  civilization,  we  refuse  to  govern  or  legislate  at  all. 
Both  parties  admit  that  the  end  is  desirable,  but  both  shrink 
from  using  the  means  to  attain  it.  They  both  create  an 
instrument  which  may  successively  be  turned  against  each. 
But  is  this  a  question  to  be  treated  like  an  Ipswich  or  a 
Dublin  election  petition  ?  Is  posterity,  as  well  as  the  existing 
generation — ^is  mind  as  well  as  matter — are  all  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  to  be  played  as  so  many  base  counters 
in  this  or  that  political  game  ?  The  country  has  hitherto  been 
silent ;  but  the  country  has  not  less  thought  on  this  question, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  its  thoughts  and  wishes 
will  assuredly  find  words.  It  is  utterly  vain,  to  think  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  reflecting  and  benevolent  men, 
who  form  the  soundest  part  of  our  great  community,  will 
Bufier  this  anomalous,  half-education,  mis-education  system 
any  longer.  They  must  measure  themselves  with  other 
nations  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  will  consent,  by  a  neg- 
lect or  refusal  of  means  almost  within  their  grasp,  to  be 
thus  thrown  behind.  In  every  meeting,  in  every  knot  of 
three  or  four,  in  every  publication,  from  the  grave  treatise  to 
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tlie  passing  periodical,  intimations  of  this  spirit  break  forth. 
How  the  great  object  shall  be  brought  about — with  what 
modifications  of  place,  persons,  and  time — with  what  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  duties — it  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
state.  We  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  its  certainty,  its 
necessity,  a  certainty  every  day  more  obvious,  in  proportion 
as  such  necessity  presses  more  strongly  on  the  consideration 
and  interests  of  the  country.  Each  of  the  Reports  concludes  in 
loudly  calling,  under  one  form  or  other,  for  such  reform.  In 
the  language  of  the  last,  that  of  Liverpool,  we  feel  thoroughly 
convinced  that  "  improvement  in  this  class  of  schools  is 
**  hopeless,  so  long  as  they  remain  without  assistance  and 
**  direction  from  some  body  vastly  superior,  both  in  pecuniary 
"  means  and  in  intelligence,  to  those  in  whose  hands  they 
**  now  are.''  In  other  words,  until  the  nation  itself  shall  step 
in  and  take  the  place  of  individuals  or  Societies,  who  have 
hitherto  assumed  her  functions  —  until  Education  shall  be 
established,  advanced,  improved,  and  extended,  like  every  other 
great  public  interest,  by  the  public,  and  for  the  public — until 
the  Voluntary  system  shall  cede  to  the  State  system — we  see 
as  little  chance  for  these  islands,  as  Basedow  once  saw  for 
Germany,  of  a  good  system  (the  only  one  we  advocate)  of 
National  Education. 


Aeticle  XI. 

A  Letter  to  a  Constituent  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs.     By 
H.  L.  BuLWER,  Esq.  M.P. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon,  Loud  Lyn'dhuest,   August  18, 
1886. 

It  is  evident,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
ministers  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  their  opinion,  openly 
and  unreservedly,  Jbr^  or  against^  the  preservation  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  country  has  a  full  right  to  be  in- 
formed, if  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
its  affairs,  intend  to  conduct  them  in  the  spirit  and  on  the 
principle,  with  which  they  were  undertaken  ;  or,  if  that  under- 
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ftandtng  has  a  chance  of  being  abandcmed  to  serve  a  temporary 
experiency.  The  "  pressure  from  without*"  has  now  assumed 
a  serious  complexion  :  its  tone  is  more  decided  than  it  has  been 
of  late  years :  its  objects  are  specified,  and  its  violence  is  di- 
rectly pointed  against  our  institutions.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire,  how  long  the  monarchy  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
established  religion,  would  survive  the  dissolutionof  the  hereditary 
peerage.  Such  speculations  are  more  fit  for  less  stirring  times. 
We  hasten  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  our  subject,  and  shall 
examine,  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  government  on  this 
important,  nay,  awful  occasion.  Nor  shall  we  inquire,  what 
portion  of  the  peerage  would  be  left  by  its  invaders,  if  they 
should  unfortunately  have  their  own  way.  These  **  motes  io 
**  the  sun-beam^  are  as  little  attended  to  by  thera>  as  they  are 
undeserving  of  our  notice.  The  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  They 
have  sounded  a  defiance.    It  is  time  to  arm,  and  not  to  parlt^y. 

If  theadviceof  Mr.  H.Bulwer  were  followed,  small  would  sooo 
be  the  remnant  of  our  constitution.  In  page  82  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  recommends  that  the  Ballot  should  be  left  an  **apeD 
*'  quesUon,^  as  Catholic  Emancipation  was  considered  by  the 
Tories.  In  page  104,  when  discussing  the  question  of  ^*  what 
*^  is  to  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?^  he  tells  us  that  ^^  we  musi 
*^  wait  ;^  and  he  gives  a  pointed  illustration  of  bis  meaning 
by  observing,  that  "  a  good  pilot  waits  till  the  tide  is  high, 
••  before  he  attempts  the  harbour.'*'  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  his  intention,  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  attemptctL 
It  is  therefore  logical  in  him  to  recommend  that  we  should  wait 
until  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  shall  have  risen  to  that  height, 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  resisted.  Wcj  on  the  contrary,  have 
no  such  desire.  We  are  anxious  that  the  enemies  of  the 
constitutional  establishments  should  be  efiectually  withstood. 
To  wait  now,  would  be  to  allow  them  time  to  rally  their  force, 
and  give  their  opinions  dissemination,  and  root  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  If  the  ministers  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  insti- 
tutions, and  seriously  wish  to  uphold  them,  it  is  now  that  they 
must  make  their  stand  against  any  eficroachments  upon  them. 
If  they  look  upon  them  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Engfisb, 
and,  by  that  means,  also  of  European  Kberty,  they  must  «t 
once  array  themselves  against  the  invaders  of  them.  There 
must  be  no  disunion  in  the  adminmration.    The  inteneilB  nom 
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at  issue  are  of  the  most  important  magnitude.  The  dme  admit* 
not  of  delay. 

Mr.  fiulwer  informs  us,  that  we  ^'  cannot  have  a  stronger 
**  engine  at  work  for  the  alteration  of  the  peerage,  than  the 
**  unchecked  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  peers.^'  We  agree 
entirely  with  this  opinion.  Should  they  persevere  for  three  or 
four  years  (perhaps  even  two  might  suffice)  in  the  state  of  infEU 
tuation,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  panegyrised  and  extolled 
in  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  now  lying  before  us,  we  are 
confident  that  it  would  be  vain  to  discuss  Peerage  Reform* 
Let  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  and  his  friends  continue 
**  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  for  them,"  as  they 
have  so  successfully  done  in  the  last  session,  and  we  venture  to 
assure  their  lordbhips,  that  their  days  of  performing  the  duties 
of  a  government  are  numbered.  Mr.  Bulwer  next  says,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  stood,  unchanged,  many  centuries.  Can- 
not you  devote  to  its  alteration  a  few  years  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
delay  is  short,  if  an  alteration  were  desirable ;  but  having  no 
amlntion  to  gratify  on  that  score,  we  shall  prefer  to  point  out 
how  a  consummation,  so  much  to  be  execrated,  can  be  averted. 
But  we  have  previously  a  few  remarks  to  premise  upon  general 
principles. 

We  consider  organic  change,  without  manifest  necessity,  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  is  no  consolation  to  our  minds,  if  we 
escape  fire  by  running  into  something  wors^.  A  friend  of 
ours  once  ordered  his  leg  to  be  cut  off,  because  he  found  ils 
cure  tedious ;  but  he  bitterly  repented,  when  he  perceived  bavr 
ill  the  substitute  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  state,  once  crippled,  can  seldom  regain  its  former 
power  and  elasticity.  Its  respectability  abroad  depends  upon 
its  consolidation  at  home.  The  symmetry  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  blended  harmony  of  its  component  parts,  are  the  effect 
of  time,  and  of  time  alone.  Man  is  so  complicated  a  machine, 
that  his  reason  and  passion,  prejudice  and  understanding! 
must  be  ground  together  by  a  very  slow  process,  before  he 
settles  into  a  cordial  assent  to  any  government,  which  is  to  dis- 
pose of  his  life  and  property,  and  regulate  all  the  relations  of 
his  social  intercourse.  This,  we  think,  requires  no  proof:  but 
it  justifies  us  in  resting  with  alarm  upon  the  threshold  of  poll, 
tieal  change,  if  we  are  asked  to  adopt  it  upon  choice.     This 
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proposition  has  been  argued  in  Mr.  Bulwer  s  letter,  nith  a  levity 
ill  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject.  He  asserts  such 
truisms  as  the  following : — ^^  The  great  comer-stones  of  society 
**  are  more  easily  removed  than  they  are  easily  replaced;^ 
which  he  of  course  admits.  *^  We  readily  find  new  ideas,  but 
*<  it  is  long  before  we  find  new  customs,  and  without  habit 
<*  there  is  no  stability;^  and  so  on.  Su.h  observations,  in 
themselves  just  and  self-evident,  would  induce  the  reader  to 
expect  some  tenderness  in  urging  innovation  ;  but  we  find  it 
otherwise.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  remarks  in  page  112,  and 
those  which  immediately  follow  it,  that  he  contemplates  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  at  no  distant  period.  After  redtiiig 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing,  the  rural  and  urban,  claases,  he 
tells  us  that  ^^  the  Lords  fill  no  longer  the  same  space  in  the 
*^  community  which  they  did  formerly  ;^  and  he  infers  that 
*^  they  can  no  longer  exercise  the  same  power.^  But  their 
power,  as  a  governing  body,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  spue 
which  they  occupy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  diould  dis- 
place a  body  in  the  community  equal  to  their  own  weighL 
Their  power  will  be  as  their  knowledge,  and  this  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  education,  not  to  their  acquaintance  with 
books,  but  their  learning  of  men  and  thii^s — their  reading  and 
study  in  the  perpetually-shifting  dassics  of  human  nature. 

If  the  Lords  vriU  but  read  Mr.  Bulwer^s  letter,  they  will 
there  be  reminded  that  ^^one  day  telleth  of  another,  and 
^  one  day  certifieth  of  another  ;**"  and  they  will  also  learn  Its 
illustration.  They  will,  moreover,  see  it  observed  with  appli- 
cation to  themselves,  that  **  those  pigs  fear  nothing.^  But  we 
are  really  tired  of  our  author.  He  bids  us  ^*  wait,^  and  pro- 
vides us  with  a  list  of  very  liberal  gentlemen,  who  have  received 
appointments  from  the  present  government,  which  he  calls  a 
Whig-Radical  list.  He  advises  that  certain  questions  should, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tories  during  their  palmy  days  of 
corruption,  remain  ^^  open  questions  ;^  and  he  winds  up  the 
whole  by  saying,  **  in  short,  we  are  to  give  no  chance  to 
♦*  THE  ToEiKS.*"  But  we  undertake  to  prove,  that  if  the 
Whigs  follow  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  for  Marylebone 
in  any  one  particular,  they  iciU  ensurb-  the  success  of  the 
ToEiES.     The   Reform    Bill    must  stand  or  fall   upon  the 
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honesty  of  its  principle,  and  by  the  incorrupt  or  corrupt 
manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out.  If  its  principle  is  unfair, 
knd  calculated  (as  the  Conservatives  affirm,  and  our  author 
seems  to  suspect)  to  give  an  unfair  preponderance  to  any  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  not  all  Mr.  B.'^s  expediencies  will 
pfeserve  it.  It  must  destroy  the  constitution,  and  itself  perish 
in  the  same  grave.  But  if,  as  we  pretend,  and  as  all  who 
voted  for  it  ought  firmly  to  believe,  the  Reform  Act  has 
redressed  a  disordered  balance,  and  only  restored  power  to 
those,  from  whom  an  oligarchy  had  insidiously  and  corruptly 
removed  it,  the  fairness  of  the  measure,  assisted  by  an  honest 
administration  of  it,  shall  be  the  best  tenure  of  power  to  those 
engaged  in  that  work,  and  shall  more  effect ualTy  exclude  their 
adversaries  than  fifty  Whig-Radical  lists  of  placemen,  and  the 
arts  of  corruption  borrowed  from  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Castlereagh. 

Let  us  now  briefly  turn  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  on  this  occasion  appear 

ET    CAKTABE    PARES   £T    RESPONDERE    PARATl. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  express  the  grounds  of  oui  surprise  at 
this  readiness  of  the  noble  duke  to  second  the  learned  lord,  but 
shall  merely  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  his  grace  denotes  a 
very  deliberate  purpose.  His  reasons  are  no  doubt  well- 
intended.  As  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honour,  who  must  feel 
grateful  to  his  country  for  the  distinction  it  has  conferred  upon 
him,  he  stands  acquitted  in  our  opinion  from  one  sordid 
thought.  But  we  conscientiously  believe  him  to  have  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  his  political  duty,  when  he  "  rose  to  justify 
<*  his  noble  and  learned  friend^  for  proposing  that  motion,  and  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  His  Majesty^s 
Ministers.  Is  not  the  noble  duke  of  opinion  that  the  Reform 
Bill  has  created  the  necessity  of  amelioration  in  almost  every 
department  of  the  civil,  and  perhaps  in  some  portion  of  the 
military,  government  of  this  country  ?  He  took  office,  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Spencer,  with  that  admission.  The  mani. 
festo  of  his  colleagues  exhibited  it  in  every  sentence.  Does  he 
now  hope  to  resist  Reform  ?  Nobody  would  accuse  his  grace 
of  such  folly.     But  His  Majesty's   Ministers  are,  eminently» 
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Reformers.     They  hold  their  places  upon  that  ground  alone 
By  it  "  they  live  and  have  their  being.''     They  are  distinct 
from   Radical   Reformers,  and   not  even    the   ingenuity  and 
astuteness  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  have  been  able  to  fasten 
upon  them  one  charge  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Radical  party.     The  Tories  throw  up  much  dirt,  no  doubt, In 
the  charitable  hope,  that  some  of  it  may  rest.     But,  as  yet,  the 
greater  part  has  recoiled  upon  themselves.     Mr.  O^ConnelPt 
support  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  least 
sacrifice  of  public  principle.      Should   the  Whigs,   after  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  decline  to  pledge, 
themselves  to  resist,  to  the  decUh^  all  attempts  to  alter  the  con-^ 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  noble  duke's  implacable 
opposition  would  be  entirely  justified.     He  would  owe  it  to  his 
own  principles — he  would,  in  our  opinion^  owe  it  also  to  the. 
principle  of  liberty.     We  give  our  opinion  with  candour,  and. 
we  care  not  who  suspects  it     If  the  battle  of  liberty  cannot 
be  fought  with  the  weapons  of  truth,  we  shall  abandon  her. 
cause  to  more  corrupt  or  less  fastidious  defenders.     The  mwQ- 
tenance  of  the  British  constitution  we  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  liberty  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  no  apprehension  of 
consequences,  existing,   we  think,  only  in  th&  imagination  of 
alarmists,  shall  prevent  us  from  the  frank   and    uuequivocaL 
expression  of  that  conviction,  to  whose  ever. tenrp^raij  bcfiefi^ 
such  ah  adifhisaion  may  be  supposed  conducive. .    ,       ^       .*.  .\ 
But  we  may  be  required  to  explain  what  the  British,  coo^tirj 
tdtioais^  of  wmch  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  so  enahkoured.  1%}U 
«uch  a  state  or  things  as  enablesihe  F/eers  ta  miitiiate  or-Manuu 
every  liberal  measure,  Vnicn  proceeds  from  the  ropresentAjtiTOL 
of  the  people  ?—Ceftamly  not.      Is  it  an  imitgiqaryL  balan^  c^ 
three  powers,  by  which  prejudice  caii  maintain  the  ascendancy, 
over  reason,    and  sensuality  and  luxury  hold   in  subjecdoa, 
industry  and  knowledge? — We  apprehend  not    Is  it  a  scheme  . 
of  government,  by  which  intolerance  may  be  honoured  and 
rewarded,  insult  hurled  with  impunity  upon  millions  incapable 
of  avenging  themselves,  and  ignorance  or  caprice  sit  securely 
on  the  undisturbed  throne  of  power  ? — We  dissent  entirely  from 
such  a  monstrous  proposition.     The  British  constitution  is  esta- 
blished for  tbe  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  encouragement  of 
liberty— to  uphold  freedom  within  our  sea-girt  citadd,  iriien  it... 
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18  elsewhere  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  tyrants.  Liberty  is 
the  purpose  of  the  constitution,  of  which  it  is  only  the  means  to 
that  end.  But  such  a  means  is  not  rashly  to  be  rejected,  be- 
cause the  impatience  of  the  ignorant  or  of  the  interested  cannot 
wait.  The  indepenilent  and  free  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
every  branch  of  the  legislature  is  indispensable  to  its  existence. 
Not  a  limb  must  be  maimed  or  severed,  which  can  be  preserved 
from  corruption.  Should  the  disease  of  any  essential  part  be 
incurable,  Englishmen  have  shown  themselves  not  to  be  unspa^ 
ring  of  the  remedy.  But  let  not  legislators  confound  two  dis- 
tiiict  eases.  Let  not  the  surgeon  be  called  in  when  the  aid  only 
of  the  physician  is  required.  The  people  have  no  occasion  to 
be  goaded  into  dissatisfaction  with  their  establishments. 

Such,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  this  alliance  of  the  two  noble  lords,  to  whose  speeches  we 
have  referred.   Undoubtedly  the  game  of  the  Reformers  is  thus 
made  more  difficult,  and  their  work  is  impeded.     But  is  the 
prospect  of  the  country  brightened  by  such  proceeding  ?     Let 
us  suppose  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  forced   next 
spring  upon  the  government.     Do  the  Conservatives  really 
auppose  that  they  will  be  the  gainers,  by  it,  of  a  majority,  able 
to  keep  the  country  quiet  under  a  renewal  of  Tory  dominion  ? 
Preposterous !     Should  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  majority  at 
dl,  pvblic    hatred    will  he  •directed  en  masse    against    the 
Lords.    Every  hour  will  strengthen  the  hafids  of  the  Radicals. 
Every  subsequent  dissolution  will   be  on  the  question  of  a 
Reform  of  the  Lords,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dissolution  of  the 
nbotrcfay.     The  idea  will  so  familiarize  itself  with  the  mass, 
that  British  freedom  is  inconnstent  with  the  antiquated  and 
Miatocratic  form  of  our  eonstitudoB,  that,  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity,  it  will  be  swept  away,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  shall  have  been  prepared  to  receive  another  with 
approbation.     Who  shall  presume  to  say^  in  these  times,  when 
such  an  occasion  may,  or  may  not,  occur  ?     Is  Spain  tranquil, 
or  Portugal  at  rest?    Is  France  quite  at  her  ease,  or  is  Russian 
insolence  so  quelled  by  British  manly  bearing,  that  she  will  not 
excite  new  troubles  by  the  arrogance  of  her  conquests,  or  the 
intrusive  spirit  of  her  tyranny  ?     We  live  in  the  midst  of  con- 
vulsions.    The  work  of  the  people  is  far  from  being  complete. 
By  oondliation,  our  own  may  be  retained  in  the  path  of 
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political  duty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  repose ;  but  Uy 
goading  them  with  insult,  or  irritating  them  by  vexatious 
opposition,  they  may  easily  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  power,  and  be  thus  taught  to  lead  the  way  in 
political  revolutions. 

The  noble  duke^s  self-congratulation  upon  the  ^'  moderation 
^'  of  his  own  observations^  may  deceive  him.  By  allowing  his 
speech  to  be  annexed  to  the  vituperative  and  contumadoui 
tirade  of  the  learned  lord,  he  has  placed  himself,  as  it  were, 
in  the  same  vessel  with  him.  He  will  be  considered  to  have 
embarked  in  the  same  career.  His  grace  has  voluntarily  taken 
upon  himself  to  be  sponsor  to  the  learned  lord^s  discourse^  and 
he  must  bear  the  consequences.  The  pamphlet  is  christened 
Lyndhurst-Wellington.  The  speeches  are  sold  together,  at 
9X^.  per  hundred,  for  distribution,  or  2^.  6<2.  per  dozen ;  and 
his  grace  may  rest  assured,  that  those  who  read  them  will,  as 
they  are  justified  in  doing,  hold  them  to  be  of  joint  and  equal 
authority.  We  shall  examine  the  contents  of  the  learned  lord^s 
speech  with  that  freedom  to  which  all  public  documents  are 
open,  and  we  shall  not  scruple  to  avow  any  impressions  that 
we  think  fairly  derivable  from  it.  By  the  manner  of  its  circu- 
lation, it  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  party-manifestoi,  rather 
than  retained  its  original  nature  of  being  the  eloquent  invective 
of  one  man;  and  it  thus  leads  us  to  the  infcurmation  of  what 
the  country  may  expect  from  the  liberality  of  'the  Conservative 
peers,  should  they  ever  be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Lower  House. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  are  uncomprominng  hostility  and  baugh^ 
disdain  towards  Lord  Melbourne's  administration.     ^^  Proud 

men !  Eminent  statesmen  !  Distinguished  and  high*miiided 

rulers  !^  he  addresses  to  them  with  the  most  withering  con- 
tempt. Towards  the  premier  himself,  he  confines  himself  in- 
deed within  parliamentary  courtesy  (a  rule  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  more  duly  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons) ; 
but  the  repeated  reproach  of  a  careless  confidence,  and  the 
pointed  imputation  of  being  led  by  the  Radical  party,  indieat^ 
with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  opinion,  which  he  de^red  tbailris 
hearers  and  readers  should  entertain  of  the  independence  and 
statesmanlike  qualifications  of  Lord  Melbourne^     It  gave  us 
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pleasure  to  observe  the  learned  lord's  allusion  to  the  con- 
ference in  Downing  Street,  because  the  admirers  of  an  open, 
straight-forward  conduct  have  already  taken  umbrage  at  these 
meetings,  so  frequent  of  late  years.  They  betray,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  a  hesitation  respecting  the  measures  which 
they  have  to  propose,  ill  calculated  to  inspire  confidence^  and 
particularly  apt  to  give  a  handle  of  malicious  insinuation  to  an 
enemy.  Such  meetings  have,  at  all  times, been  a  resource  for  the 
minister  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  but  tliey  were  used  as 
exceptions,  and  had  their  moral  effect  as  such.  The  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  proper  arena  on  which  the 
minister  of  the  crown  should  converse  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  receive  their  suggestions,  and  listen  and  reply  to 
their  arguments.  Intrigue  and  back-stair  influence  ought  to 
be  less  requisite  now,  than  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  Castlereagh, 
a  Liverpool,  or  a  Pitt.  The  true  interest  of  the  country  may  be 
pursued  without  fear  or  favour.  If  the  measure  is  honest  and 
fitting,  let  those  who  would  resist  it,  do  so  at  their  peril.  The 
Itadical  leaders  depend,  more  than  any  other  men,  upon  public 
opinion  for  their  continuance  in  parliament,  and  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  factious.  If  the  minister  will  be  moderately 
diligent  in  procuring  information,  and  strictly  honest  iu  the 
application  of  it  afterwards,  conferences  in  Downing  Street 
will  soon  be  more  troublesome  than  advantageous  to  him. 
Petty  interests  and  selfish  views  may  be  brought  forward  and 
effectually  passed  in  such  conclaves,  which  would  be  un- 
attended to,  where  their  motives  would  be  less  scrupulously 
sifted. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  tlie  noble  and  learned 
lord.  How  sedulously  does  he  not  seize  any  opportunity  of 
aspersion  against  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  Even  the 
known  frankness  of  Lord  Holland  could  not  escape  his  mis- 
representation. But  we  prefer  passing  over  such  littlenesses, 
to  grapple  with  the  main  subjects  of  difference  between  tlie 
Conservatives  and  Reformers. 

Foremost  on  this  list  is  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill.  The 
Ministers  and  the  Commons  proposed  to  re-model  the  Irish 
Corporations  in  a  manner  similar,  on  the  whole,  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  regard  to  Englbh  municipalities.  But  the  Peers, 
vrith  the  fear  of  Mr.  O'Connell  before  their  eyes,  and  the  whip 
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of  Lord  Lyndhurst  upon  their  shoulders,  acknowledged  the 
scandalous  and  long-standing  cornipUon  of  the  boroughs,  but 
obstinately  refused  to  substitute  others  in  their  stead.  We 
quote  the  observation  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  There  was  to  be  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  one  party 
*'  to  the  other ;  and  when  we  know  in  what  manner  the  power 
*^  so  transferred  would  have  been  used,  that  it  would  have 
**  greatly  added  to  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  agi- 
"  tators  of  Ireland,  we  should,  I  think,  have  disgracefully 
*^  abandoned  our  duty,  if  we  had  not  vigorously  opposed  the 
^^  measHire  of  the  noble  viscount.  In  doing  so,  however,  we 
^'  at  the  same  time  stated  our  willingness  to  put  an  end  to 
^Vthe  grievance  complained  of,  by  dissolving  the  existing  cor- 
^'  porations,  and  proposed  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  mth 
«<  the  assent  of  the  corporaiians  themselves.'^  Doabtless  die 
corporations  preferred  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Annihilation 
may  l>e  accepted  as  a  boon,  that  punishment  and  humiliation 
may  be  evaded.  But  let  us  examine  the  ground,  on  which  the 
peers  rejected  the  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  as  follows : — That  power  would  be  transferred 
from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  and  the 
influence  of  the  agitators  thereby  increased.  What  has  been 
the  consecjuence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Has  the  power  of 
agitation  been  diminished  ?  Has  it  not  grown  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  peers,  and  when  will  it  cease  to  thrive  under  the 
shadow  of  their  oppression  ?  Weeds  and  nettles  will  always 
spring  up  where  wholesome  plants  are  excluded.  It  is  the  law 
of  nature,  that  evil  should  luxuriate  where  good  shrinks  from 
the  contest.  The  majority  of  the  |)eers  may  be  led  by  dnbter 
influence  to  imagine,  that  a  special  law  for  restoring  peace  to 
Ireland  may  be  framed  more  suited  to  their  lordships^  taste  and 
prejudices,  than  the  distribution  of  equal  justice.  But  if  they 
fairly  put  the  question  at  issue,  if  the  exclu^vely  Protestant 
corporations  of  Ireland  should  outlive  their  owq,  we  shall  says 
with  all  deference  for  th«r  lordships,  that  their  own  will,  and 
ought  to,  go  first. 

The  same  specious  reasoning  pervades  the  greater  part  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord's  remarks  upon  the  different  billsi 
which  he  undertakes  to  dissect.  In  spile  of  his  change  of 
opinion  upon  the  Prisoners'  Coimsil  Bill,  he  still  relies  upon 
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his  judgment,  when  mercy  is  to  be  withheld,  and  by  depriving 
prisoners^  counsel  of  the  right  of  reply,  he  has  robbed  justice  of 
its  divine  attribute.  In  the  County  Elections  Bill,  the  limita- 
tion of  polling  to  one  day  was  refused  ;  we  presume,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to  the  peers  to  force  up,  by  their  agents, 
unwilling  and  reluctant  voters.  We  shall  omit  any  special 
notice  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  Bill— of  the  annual  resistance  to  the  Jewish 
Disabilities  Bill,  of  the  Stafford  Disfranchisement  Bill,  and  of 
those  alterations  of  the  Municipal  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which 
caused  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we 
space  for  any  remarks  upon  their  cpnduct  in  reference  to 
certain  private  bills.  There  is  one  ton^  of  colouring  through- 
out— the  same  design  is  visible  in  ajil  they  do-^ostility  to 
popular  rights,  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  defiance  to 
the  chosen  ministers  of  the  people.  Hence  this  necessity  for 
*^  consolation,  that  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  noble 
viscount,  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  building,  and  involve  the  whole  in  his  ruin.^ 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  learned  baron,  but  are  such  really 
the  sentiments  of  himself  and  those  on  *'  his  side  of  the  House?" 
Do  they,  in  truth,  suspect  any  such  disposition  in  the  premier, 
as  that  which  is  thus  imputed  to  him  ?  We  say  frankly  and 
without  reserve,  that  we  believe  the  imputation  to  be  a  wilful 
public  calumny.  It  is  an  invention,  by  which  they  seek  to  lift 
themselves  into  the  places  from  which  they  would  exclude  the 
noble  viscount  and  his  coUea^es,  that  they  may  adopt  their 
measures,  and  enjoy  their  power  and  emoluments.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  prejudice,  by  slander^  the  leaders  of  the  reform 
party,  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  those  who 
have  been  endeavouring  to  serve  them  faithfully.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  deliberate  object  of  the  representatives  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part 
of  our  subject,  wherein  we  undertook  to  indicate  the  path,  by 
wliich  their  designs  might  be  frustrated,  and  the  present 
leaders  be  maintained  to  superintend  the  reform  of  our  own. 
institutions,  and  to  give  a  moral  assistance  to  other  nations 
engaged  in  the  same  virtuous  work. 

Fpr  this,  the  union  of  Reformers  is  the  one  thing  needful 
But  the  cement  must  be  of  durable  materials,  and  such  as  will 
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rather  harden  with  time,  than  split  in  the  sun  of  prosperity,  or 
fall  to  pieces  before  the  rude  blast  of  misfortune.    It  must  be 
an  union  cemented  by  principle.     How  then,   shall  this  be 
effected  ?    We  see  but  little  difficulty  in  the  way.     Have  not 
the  Radicals  always  replied   to  their  adversaries,    when  re- 
proached by  them  of  desiring  organic  change  as  an  end,  rather 
than  a  means,  that  the  accusation  was  malicious  and  unfounded? 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  certain  Reformers  who  contem- 
{)late  an  abstract  liberty,  inconsistent   with   our  institutions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Radicals  are  too  sensible  and  too  wise  to 
indulge  in  such  profitless  abstractions.  They  are  men,  eminently, 
of  matter  of  fact.     Many  of  them  look  upon  the  remedy  of 
abuses  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.     They  are  mostly 
men  of  the  people,  who,  having  sprung  from   that  class,  are 
unable  to  get  rid  of  early  associations,  and  are  ever  striving  to 
work  their  way  up  to  something  higher.     Such  men  can  have 
no  interest  in  organic  change  and  revolution,  except  when  con- 
sidered as  stepping  stones  to  power  and  its  contingencies.  The 
province  of  the  Radicals  is  not  only  inherently  of  this  world, 
but  their  specific  function  is,  for  the  remedy  of  its  abuses,  or, 
the  destruction   of  its   establishments.      Their  opinions  will 
generally  reflect,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity, than  all  the  speeches  at  Conservative  or  Whig  dinners. 
When  the  Radicals  take  upon. themselves  to  hold  up  organic 
change  as  a  necessary  alternative,  they  express  rather  the  wishes 
of  others  than  their  own.     To  allay  the  cause,  is  the  only  sure 
way,  in  political  or  physical  pathology,  of  repressing  the  symp- 
toms of  disorder.    Let  this  be  done,  and  how  suddenly  will  the 
premium  upon  radicalism  descend.     We  are  not  the  enemies  of 
Radicals  any  more  than  we  are  the  enemies  of  medicine.     Let 
an  adequate  corrective  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
the  occupation  both  of  Agitator  and  Radical  will  disappear, 
because  it  will  be  no  longer  profitable.     At  present,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Peers  might  be  said  to  carry  the  begging  box  of 
the  tribute,  and  pay  the  wages  of  Radicalism  in  England.     If 
they  ceased  to  interrupt  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement, 
within  two  years  the  money  would  cease  to^  rattle  in  the  box, 
and  Peerage  Reform  would  be,  as  a  cry  in  the  deaert.     But 
since  we  sliall  have  to  wait»  for  some  little  time  at  least,  for 
such  a  consummation^  wc  must  go  on  with  our  diacuasioo  of  the 
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best  and   safest   way   of   bringing  it  about,   as  speedUy   as 
possible. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Radi- 
cal party  sincerely  desire  organic  change,  as  a  means,  and  not 
as  an  end.     We  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  distrust  their  words. 
They  arc  yet  a  long  way  from  witnessing  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose,  which  has  long  been  the  aim  of  their  political 
struggle.      Is  the  church  reformed  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  honest}'  ?  Are  not  pluralities  nearly 
as  rife  as  ever  ?     Are  the  working  clergy  better  paid  than  they 
were  ?  As  we  pointed  out,  in  our  last  number,  a  very  feasible, 
and  to  our  apprehension   unexceptionable,  plan  for  removing 
these  grievances,  we  shall  not  dwell  more  upon  this  topic.    Has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  protect  voters  from  corruption  and 
intimidation,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  accessible  ?    Can  no  oath  be  devised,  by  which 
tbe  wealthy  landlord  or  merchant,  or  opulent  citizen,  can  be 
intimidated  in  their  turn,  from  oppressing  their  poorer  depend- 
ants? Much  as,  upon  principle,  we  object  to  the  administration 
of  oaths,  still  our  objection  is  diminishecl,  as  the  persons,  who 
are  to  take  them,  rise  in  the  scale  of  society.      There  is  less 
danger,  that  familiarity  with  them  may  introduce  a  general  con- 
tempt for  religion.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  ^^  book"^  handed 
over  at  the  polling  booth  to  every  landlord  against  whom  the 
agent  of  the  opposite  party  entertained  suspicion  of  using  un- 
due influence  over  his  tenants,  and  those  whom  he  employs. 
The  odium  would  be  thus  removed  from  him  who  receives,  to 
him  who  does  not  scruple  to  give  the  bribe.    Oppresaon  should 
be  stopped  nearer  to  the  source  than  it  is  effected,  or  sought  to 
be  effected,  at  present.     Should  it  be  objected  to  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  consent  to  such  a  bill, 
our  reply  is,  that  the  peers  must  soon  give  their  assent  to  it,  if 
it  is  brought  forward,  with  the  authority  of  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  hesitation  of  the  ministers,  on  such  points  as  these, 
which  has  prevented  that  cordiality  between  the  people  and 
the  ministers,  which  the  Tories  misname  reaction.  The  people 
of  England  hate  their  fetters,  and  dislike  their  oppressors,  as 
fervently  as  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  their 
confidence  is  shaken  in  those  who  passed  that  bill,  because 
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they  appear  to  have  halted  on  their  way.  We  look  upon  the 
Ballot — if  not  as  an  organic  change,  as  a  certain  prelude  to 
one,  and  are  opposed  to  it.  But  it  is  with  the  Ballot  as  with 
Peerage  Reform.  To  oppose  either  will  be  fruitless,  if  inti- 
midation and  illiberality  are  not  otherwise  checked. 

We  had  concluded  the  preceding  remarks,  when  a  contem- 
porary periodical,  deservedly  possessing  much  weight  with  the 
liberal  party,  was  put  into  our  hands.  We  turned  with 
curiosity  to  its  opinions  on  the  reform  of  the  Lords,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed  by  finding  the  question  of  a  creation  of 
life-peers  seriously  discussed.  It  is  not  the  power,  but  the  wUj 
of  the  king,  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords,  that  we  doubt. 
We  are  far  from  advising  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
though  the  annihilation  endure  but  for  a  season.  If  the  obdu- 
rate infatuatioti  and  haughty  selfishness  of  the  majority  of  that 
body  persist  in  obstructing  reform.  Englishmen  will  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  prerogative  of  the  people, 
in  such  cases.  This  is  no  vain  menace.  It  is  a  contingency 
quite  within  possibility,  and  assumes  no  extraordinary  duration 
of  time  or  patience.  But  very  little  do  the  peers  care  for  the 
power  of  the  king,  to  abate  this  means  of  doing  mischief. 
Who  is  sure  that  His  Majesty  may  not  be  sufficiently  ill-advised 
to  take,  at  present,  the  same  view  of  public  questions  as  their 
lordships?  Into  which  conclave  is  public  opinion  likely  to 
find  the  more  ready  entrance  ?  Into  the  purlieus  of  the  court, 
or  among  the  benches  of  the  peers  ?  The  latter  walk  in  tlie 
streets  unattended,  and  are  compelled  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  what  they  see  and  hear.  But  the  shouts  of  the  people  may  be 
interpreted  to  the  royal  ear  by  heartless  and  interested  flatterers, 
in  the  way  most  convenient  to  their  purpose,  and  the  very 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  warning  was  intended. 

There  is  very  little  room  to  doubt  that  a  disBohidon  will  be' ^ 
speedily. tried.      This  is  the  constitutional^. proceeding.    -Ijbt 
then  thW  ministers  make  tfaor  appeal  to  the  people  with  cleatt  ' 
hands.    Let  there  be  no  susfndon  of  intrigue.     Let  allbe''^ 
above-ioard.     The  English  are  a  frank  nation,  perhaps  too 
blunt  and  open,  frequently,  for  the  courtesies  of  life.     But  eaO* 
dour  finds  sympathy  with  them,  while  tortuous  policy  is  sure 
to  fail.     If  the  ways  of  the  administration  are  clearly  intelK- 
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gible,  inclining  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  not  courting 
Lords,  or  fawning  on  Radicals,  we  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  causo 
fur  distrust,  that  the  independent  constituencies  will  repay  sucb 
honesty  with  their  unbounded  confidence.  Revolution  has 
shown  itself  abroad  in  too  appalling  a  form  for  any  party,  whose 
watch-word  is  change,  to  find  favour  in  this  country.  The 
very  idea  of  their  rule  is  enough  to  alarm  every  man.  possessed 
of  any  thing  to  lose.  Such  principles  must  be  unequivo- 
oally  denounced,  and  the  alliance  of  those  who  acknowledge 
them,  can  only  be  accepted  on  terms  frankly  explained,  and 
clearly  understood. 

If  we  do  nof,  endrely  mistake  the  feelings  of  our  country njent 
it  i^  fi^  from  being  necessary,  that  the  candidates  foi^  the  popui^ 
IpMB  ccHiftitueocies  should  pledge  themselves  to  extreme  meaV. 
sur^;.    They  have  frequently  created  a  false  appetite  ii^  tbi^' 
voters  for  a  time  by  highly,  seasoned  promises.     But  what  huft^ 
generally   been  the  consequence  of  this  indiscretion  ?-— ^Iwt 
liberal  men,  entertaining  sounder  principles,  and  less  disposed 
to  gambling  in  such  matters,  have  separated  from  them  the 
more  respectable,  better  educated,  and  wealthier  portion  of  the 
electors.     By  the  aid  of  a  division  created  in  this  manner,  a 
Conservative  Candidate  has  frequently  succeeded.     Should  the  - 
country  entertain  the  opinioii,  whenever  the  dissolution   shalt 
take  place,   that   the  question   at  issue  is,  if  Peerage  Reform 
and  the  Ballot  shall  be  carried  in  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  those  changes^  will  find  themselves 
in  a  large  majority.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
understood  to  be,  whether  the  country  is,  or  is  not  satisfied, 
with  the  present  Administration,  honestly  reforming  abuses^ 
in  preference  to  a  Conservative  and  Conforming  Ministry,  we 
are  equally  confident  that  the  Peers  will  find  the  numbers  ^of 
the  true  Reformers  greatly  increased  after  the  next  election. 

What  has  the  Radical  party  to  gain  by  causing  disunion; 
now,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  among  Reformers?  Would 
the  Tories  do  more  for  the  conciliation  of  Ireland,  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Spanish  question  on  a  liberal  principle,  the  cement* 
ing  of  the  French  alliance,  so  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  liberal  principles  every  where,  or  the  restoration  of  Poland 
as  a  barrier  against  Russian  encroachment  and  a  future  warning 
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to  all  tyrants,  than  the  Whigs  are  willing  to  do,  if  the  people 
will  but  give  them  the  power?  Would  the  Conservatives  yield 
to  the  Radicals  any  of  those  questions,  of  which  they  appear 
so  enamoured  ?  If  then  the  Ballot,  triennial  Parliaments, 
Peerage  Reform  are  removed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their 
grasp  under  a  Conservative  and  under  a  Whig  administration, 
why  should  they  not  ask  themselves,  under  which  ministry  the 
most  substantial  benefits  may  be  acquired  for  the  country? 
The  disunion  of  the  Liberals  is  the  triumph  of  the  Peers.  In 
order  to  apply  a  constitutional  force  upon  the  understandings 
of  their  lordships,  let  every  man  be  considered  a  friend,  who 
will  increase  the  majority  of  adherents  to  the  present  ministry. 
In  that  case,  measures  may  be  successfully  tried  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  would  gradually  awaken  the  country  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger. 

The  first  stopping  of  the  supplies,  backed  by  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  one  hundred,  would  make  every  man 
from  the  Exchange  to  Caithness  reflect  upon  the  probable  issue 
of  a  contest  between  the  Peers  and  the  People.  If  this  be  true, 
why  will  not  the  Radicals  assist,  and  on  principle  assist  the 
Constitutional  Liberals  ?  Would  their  constituents  object  to 
them,  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty, 
if  they  pointed  out  the  practical  way  by  which  they  were 
seeking  to  obtain  it  ? 

Our  difference  from  Mr.  H.  Bulwer,  is  briefly  this — he 
would  have  "open  questions^ — we  would  have  none.  The 
cabinet  should  be  decided,  compact,  and  indivisible,  on  all 
constitutional  questions.  Peerage  Reform  is  so  essentially. 
The  ballot  would  inevitably  lead  to  interference  with  the 
institutions.  If  the.  Radicals  bring  forward  in  parliament 
their  favourite  questions  (and  why  should  they  not)?  let 
them  be  fearlessly  opposed  by  the  administration  ;  should  the 
Radicals,  on  that  account,  stand  aloof  from  the  Whigs,  or  the 
Whigs  from  the  Radicals,  at  the  elections,  who  is  the 
common  enemy  of  both  ?  Is  it  not  the  Reformer,  who,  with 
reform  on  his  tongue,  holds  Conservatism  in  his  heart — who 
can  insult  Ireland  in  her  religion,  her  blood,  and  her  language  ? 
What  reform  can  come  with  a  healing  quality  from  a  party, 
which  approves  such  expresaons  as  those  just  cited  ?  What 
confidence  can  ever  be  reposed  in  a  reforming  majority  of  the 
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House  of  CommoDs,  allied  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  anti- 
reforming  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  this  administration  should  leave  constitutional  questions  as 
"  open  questions,""  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  party, 
which  has  partly  declared  that  organic  change  is  considered  as 
a  DMans  of  improvement,  and  not  as  a  consummation,  desirable 
for  itself?  The  political  opinions  of  persons  holding  sub- 
ordinate o£Bces,  were  always  held  by  the  Tories  as  the  test  of 
their  fitness  for  employment.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  talent 
and  character  more  generally  considered,  connections  and 
politics  less.  The  Reform  Bill  should  be  the  means  of  working 
out  honest  purposes  by  honest  conduct.  The  Whigs  have  not 
yet  fairly  and  manfully  tried  the  experiment.  Connection  was 
far  too  much  looked  to  by  them,  when  they  came  into  power. 
It  blighted  confidence,  before  it  had  time  to  mature  itself. 

The  tendency  and  inclination  of  Mr.  Bulwcr'^s  pamphlet  leans 
to  the  conclusion,  that  constitutional  changes  are  necessary. 
We  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse  of  this.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion among  the  higher  class  is  extremely  deficient.  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  and  to  themselves.  Knowledge  is  power, 
and  respect  to  a  legislative  body  can  now  only  be  secured  by 
superior  wisdom  and  legislative  disinterestedness.  Let  the 
Peers  look  to  this  themselves.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  insti- 
tutions, but  in  society.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  may  continue,  beyond  our  time,  to 
difilise  blessings  at  home  and  encourage  liberty,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Siberia.  But  the  pride  of  the  few  cannot  annul  the 
liberality  of  the  many.  The  Lords  may  remain  a  co-ordinate 
estate,  if  they  advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  should 
they  listen  with  complacency  to  the  voice  of  interested  flattery, 
and  suppose  that  they  hear  the  echo  of  reaction  in  the  hollow 
applause  of  their  own  cheers,  they  must  soon  be,  what  they  then 
ought  to  be— nothing.  But  let  this  come  from  the  people,  and 
not  from  the  ministers. 
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A. 


Adair,  Sir  Robert,  Ambassador  in  Brus- 
sels, 16. 

Agency,  Professional,  its  objects  in  liti- 
gation, 416. 

Alchemy,  professed  by  the  Persian  der- 
vishes, 339. 

Andalusia  proclaims  the  Constitution  of 
1812,  541. 

Antwerp,  merchants  of,  some  of  them 
attached  to  the  Orange  cause,  8 — 
prospects  of,  19 — trade  of,  22. 

Apostolic  party  in  Spain,  142. 

Appeal  and  New  Trial,  comparative  ad- 
vantages of,  430. 

Appellate  junsdiction,  objects  of,  432 — 
check  upon  the  judge,  434 — fallacy  of 
the  Law  Magazine,  respecting,  442. 

Archdeacons,  tiieir  duties,  208. 

Argenteuil,  Commune  of,  curious  facts  re- 
lative to  the  sub-division  of  property 
in,  387 — amount  of  the  land  included 
in,  388 — cannot  pay  its  taxes*  389 — 
property  transferred  there  by  verbal 
agreements,  390 — specimen  of  a  deed 
of  partition,  ib. — the  population  sta- 
tionary, 391 — laborious  tnd  easy  in 
their  circumstances,  ib. 

Arguelles,  his  character,  137. 

Aristocracy,  none  in  Poland,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  469 — nobles  of  Poland 
what  electors  are  in  Constitutional 
States,  470. 


Army,  the  French,  discontented  and 
mutinous,  559 — could  only  have  been 
kept  in  order  by  Soult,  560. 

Association  Beige,  a  patriotic  Club,  11. 

Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain,  514. 


B. 


Bagot,  Sir  Charles,  Ambassador  ^  in 
Brussels,  15. 

Ballot,  proposed  to  make  the,  an  open 
question,  604 — objected  to,  616. 

Bande  Noire,  speculators  who  destroyed 
the  Ch&teaux  in  France,  381. 

Barrot,  Odillon,  leader  of  the  Monar- 
chical Opposition,  182,  186 — descrip- 
tion of,  by  Timon,  1 88-— his  prospects, 
189. 

Basedow,  his  educational  reforms  in  Ger- 
many, 566 — attacked  by  the  clergy, 
people,  and  governments,  570 — now 
adopted  in  Prussia,  571 — adopted  al- 
most throughout  the  Continent,  572. 

Belgium,  1 — probable  future  fate  of,  ib. — 
incompleteness  of  the  national  feeling 
in,  2 — faults  in  its  government,  ib. — 
republican  Regency  of,  ib. — opposing 
principles  in,  3,  4— character  of  the 
men  produced  by  the  revolution,  6 — 
causes  of  her  present  conservative 
and  anti-republican  opinions,  7 — 
character  of  her  Constitution,  ib, — 
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ermrB  prevalent  in  Europe  reipecling, 
ib. — reunion  with  Holland  impoaiible, 
9 — junction  with  Fnmce  never  popu- 
lar, 10 — a  French  and  not  b  Belgian 
project,  ib. — liberal  imititutionB  of  the 
•monarchy,  11 — advantage*  gained  by 
Belgium  tli rough  her  union  with 
France,  it. — interealed  in  allying  her- 
■elf  with  Pruifia,  and  the  nualler 
German  States,  12 — Religiouoi;  ib.— 
what  ahe  has  gained  1^  her  early 
itrugglea,  IG — commercial  litualioD 
and  proapecta  of,  16 — bvourable  com- 
mercial position,  IB,  19 — commercial 
treatieipoiBiblc  with  Norih  and  South 
America,  N  orway,  Denmark,  Pruasia, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Uanse  Towns 
■6.— not  Hitli  England  and  Fra 
20 — terms  on  which  suchatreatyi 
England  must  rest,  SO,  21 — producu 
of  Belgium  subject  to  duty  in  France, 
21 — actual  ailuation  of  manuhctures 
and  commerce  in,  21,  22,  23— alal 
morals,  23. 

Bel],  Messrs.  lb  Co.,  defeat  the  projects 
of  Russia  in  the  Danube,  452. 

Benefices,  Parochial,  total  net  income  of, 
204,  number  value,  and  description 
of,  226  to  2S1. 

Bialulenka,  Krukowiecki  defeau  the 
Rusaians  at,  79. 

Bills  mutilated  oi  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
613. 

Bishops,  their  Incomes  sa  proposed  by 
theCoramissionera,214 — translations, 
ib. — irregularity  ot,  in  discharge  of 
diocesan  functions,  215 — patronage 
of,  218— Nepotiam  of,  217— power 
over  tlie  clergy,  219,  220. 

Blessington,  Lady,  her  novels,  502 — re- 
ligious tone  of  her  novela,  505. 

Bourhon  dynastv  in  Spain,  514. 

Bourgeoisie  of  France  have  become  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  378— invest  their 
savings  in  land,  882. 

Boutinieff,  M.  de,  his  official  Note,  316. 

British  Association,  36:i— its  effect,  363 
— organization  of,  361 — should  noidi-  i 
rect  lis  proceedings  eaclusively  to  its 
scientific  members,  i*.— conditions  of 
eligibility  into,  365— its  division  into 
ttciitmi,  367— objections  to  iu  CimbciI, 
■5.— does  not  Work  aa  well  as  it  might, 
369 — discussions  of,  two-fold,  ib. — 
defect!  of  iu  arrangements,  370— bad 
taste  of  some  of  its  members,  374. 

Brussels,  heroic  defence  of,  2 — riota  in 
April  1834  at,  and  destruction  of. 
Orange  properly,  9. 


Bulwer,  Hr.  E,  L.,  why  classed  among 
the  Ladg  Novelists,  483— feminility  of 
his  talents  and  temper,  jft.—bis  glaring 
solecisms,  ii. — his  niis-stateuients  with 
regard  to  the  Briliik  and  Fettign  Se- 
vitui,  484'-his  French  like  that  of  an 
Iroquois,  486 — his  contempt  for  Mon- 
tesquieu and  others,  4S8 — ^is  poetics 
of  novel  writing,  489 — coiisulted  by 
persons  aboutto  attempt  fiction,  490— 
criticisms  on  his  own  works,  491— his 
Pompei,  492 — his  classical  attainr 
ments,  495— his  Rienzi,  498 — compa- 
rison between  Mr.  Bulwer  and  Lady 
Morgan,  499. 
ulwer,  H.,  his 
Reform,  6M — dippa'nt  ti 
tendency  of.  619.  ' 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  her  novels,  506. 


Callcott,  Mrs.,herEBSsya  on  the  His- 
tory of  Painting,  15D. 

Cameron,  Mr.,  his  report  on  Judicial 
establishments  and  procedure  in  Cey- 
lon, Bnadmirsbleproduction,  4^7. 

Canterac,  General,  killed,  535. 

Cardero,  Lieutenant,  daring  attempt  of, 
534 — success  uf,  535. 

Carlos,  Don,  de  Borbon,  head  of  the 
Apostolical  faction,  142 — has  no  right 
to  the  throne,  ri.— why  pi^ular  in 
Navarre,  143 — repreaenled  as  a  chival- 
rous character,  517. 

Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia.  List 
of  her  favourites,  458. 

Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churrhes,  21 1 
amount  of  their  income,  212— use  of 
them,  213. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  almost  universal  in 
Belgium,  12. 

Chamber  of  Peers  in  Spain  must  be 
elecUve,  548. 

Chambers,  French,  division  of  parties 
in,  I81,  182— speakers  in  the,  lH4,&c 

Charlemagne,  his  wan  with  the  Lom- 
bards, Saxoni  and  Frisians,  27— his 
27,  23— his  son  and  SnccessoT, 
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94^dishonourable  relation  to  Louis 
XIV.,  96— his  pension, 96— interview 
with  Temple,  99. 
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CbaHes  V.,  opposed  by  the  Deputies  in 
the  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  530— ba- 
nished the  Deputies  of  Salamanca, 
531. 

Chateaux,  French,  sold  for  their  mate- 
rials, 380.      I 

Chlopicki,  Gen.,  named  Director,  74 — 
resigns,  75 — wounded,  80. 

Chokier,  de,  Regent  of  Belgium,  5. 

Church,  the  Established,  Government 
Reports  upon,  201 — reform  of,  202 — 
invectives  against,  202,  203 — com- 
plaints against,  203 — insufficient  re- 
medies proposed,  ib. — revenues  of, 
205 — appropriation  of  the  surplus, 
206— effect  and  value  of,  221,  222— 
the  Church  lawful,  224,  225. 

Church,  Established,  none  formally  re- 
cognised in  Belgium,  13.. 

Church  accommodation,  insufficiency  of, 
203  to  210 — proposed  means  for  reme- 
dying, inadequate,  211. 

Clergy,  the  national  Clergy  in  Belgium, 
how  paid,  IS. 

Clergy,  conduct  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne towards,  26,  27 — gradual  rise 
of,  28,  29— condition  of,  in  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  30  to  34 — investiture 
of,  35,  36, 37. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  author  of  Russia,  by  a  Man- 
chester Manufacturer,  447 — circula- 
tion of  his  pamphlet,  448 — assisted  by 
the  Muscovite  chancellerie,  449— errors 
respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
Russian  and  Turkish  trade,  458 — in- 
consistencies, 462,  463— false  stote- 
ments  respecting  Poland,  468, 469. 

Conferences  in  Downing  Street  objected 
to,  611. 

Constantine  of  Russia,  his  ^rranny,  61, 
62 — his  spies,  62  twtty — ^hit  escape, 
64 — receives  the  Polish  deputation, 
71 — ^retreats,  72— error  of  not  detain- 
ing him  prisoner  of  war,  ib. 

Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed  in  An- 
dalusia, 541 — contains  the  legal  cor- 
rective of  its  own  deficiencies,  647. 

Consuls,  our  in  the  Levant,  should  have 
diplomatic  training,  321 — few  of  them 
equal  to  the  duties  of  their  situation, 
ih. — character  of  many  of  them,  823— 
our  Eastern  Consuls  generally  aliens, 
ib, — a  Consul  Generalrequired  on  the 
coast  of  Caramania,  329. 

Convents,  suppression  of  in  Spain,  134 — 
a  bad  measure,  135. 

Cortes,  the  National  Assembly  of  Spain, 
existed  under  that  name  in  the  ninth 
century,  114— attempts  of  the  Kin^ 
to  abolish,  115— Cortes  of  1812,  their 
error,  116 — Cortes  of  1820,  their  er- 


ror, 117 — power  of  in  Spain,  5>54 — 
exercised  the  right  of  the  royal  inves- 
titure up  to  1475,  525 — had  power  to 
modify  or  annul  the  last  will  of  their 
Kings  as  to  the  choice  of  Regents,  526 
— composition  of,  527 — does  not  in- 
clude the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  528 — no 
influence  of  the  higher  classes  recog- 
nised by,  531. 

Costs,  to  be  made  a  means  of  punishing 
dishonest  litigants,  413 — why  suitors 
pay  costs,  435 — ought  not  to  be  cast 
upon  honest  suitors,  436. 

Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction,  400 — in- 
efficiency of  most  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed  and  re- 
jected on  this  subject,  401  —  would 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  cheap, 
effective,  and  expeditious  justice,  403 
— such  courts  already  existing,  408-^ 
Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  respecting, 
409 — plan  for  the  establishment  of, 
410 — plan  of  procedure  in,  ib, — advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by,  in  pleading,  415 
—extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  438 — 
supposed  degrading  effects  upon  the 
legal  profession,  444  —  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  system  recommended, 
445 — would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
public,  446. 

Credit,  effect  on  of  cheap  law,  406 — Ser- 
jeant Talfourd's  views  respecting,  407 
— Lord  Ellenborough's,  ib, 

Crosville,  pauperism  and  profligacy  of 
392. 

Crusade  of  Frederick  II.,  26,  52,  56— 
not  popular  in  Europe,  53. 

Cyprus,  cuplomatic  and  commercial  value 
of  to  England,  325,  327— miliUry  and 
naval  advantages  of,  330,  331 — the 
possession  of  immensely  important  to 
England,  331. 

Czartor^ski,  Prince,  his  Mission  to  Con- 
stantme,  71 — President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  75 — Speech  at 
the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends 
of  Poland,  89. 


Damubc,  attempt  of  Russia  to  close 
the  mouths  of,  446,  451 — defeated  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Anderson,  452. 

Delay,  a  great  object  with  maid  ^de 
suitors,  422. 

Dembinski,  General,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Polish  army,  8G. 


Dervishes  in  Persia,  (heir  chancier,  33S, 
339. 

Diderot,  hii  Leltre  sur  tea  aveuglea  might 
have  been  consulted  with  advantage  by 
the  "  Author  of  Felham,"  496. 

Diebilch,  Marahnl,  conuaander-in- chief 
against  the  Poles,  75 — his  force,  ih. — 
defeated  at  Grochow,  SI,  S2  —  his 
brulalily,  83— his  death,  S6. 

DiploDiBcy,  inefficiency  of  our  Eastern, 
319. 

Doctrinaires,  their  party,  )E)G. 

Donadio,  Conde,  his  death,  540 — his 
apostacy,  fill. 

Droguemau*  in  the  East  all  Bold  to 
Russia,  322. 

Dumouriez,  Ceneral,  his  letter  to  the 
Convention,  reapecting  union  of  Bel- 
gium widl  France,  10. 

D^in,  Ms  character,  191  —  his  pre- 
sidency of  the  chamber,  192 — descrip- 
tion of  him  h;  Timon,  ib. 

Dutch  would  not  consent  to  a  re-union 
with  Belgium,  9. 


Education,  change  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  England,  564— former  state 
ofin  Germany,  S65^-plaas  of  Basedow, 
567  — in  Prussia,  S71— in  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  57! — no  national 
education  in  England,  576— English 
popular  education  miserably  bad,  579 
— m  OB  low  a  state  as  it  is  possible 
10  be,  59Q  —  managed  through  the 
Treasury,  593— should  be  jd^ed  in 
the  handi  of  the  State,  699— pwpoaal 
for  a  Board  of  Eijucation,  600— Par- 
liamentary committees  on,  601. 

Beliauti  of  Peruo,  a  collection  of  Nomsde 
tribes,  S52  —  antiquity  and  origin  of 
the  Koords,  363- Ibnd  of  military 
display,  354— noted  thieves,  3S5~ 
Eeliautsof  Arab  ofigin,  356 — Eeliauts 
of  Turkish  origin,  357 — rude  and  in- 
dependent, 358 — migratioaa  of  Ibt, 
360. 

Election,  system  of,  in  Spain,  139. 

Empire,  Germanic,  scste  of  the  nobili^ 
in  the,  31,  32,  33 — tenure  of  land,  31 
—Riithtlag,  or  Diet,  31,  32,  3S,  34— 
ban  of  the  empire,  SI. 


England,  her  expectations  tiom  the  Bel- 
gian revolution,  4 — alliance  with,  fell 
to  be  essential  in  Belgium,  15  — 
diplomatic  agent*  of  in  Belgium,*!.- 
oMtacles  to  a  sound  system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  J>etween  Prance 
and  Belg^iun,  17  —  conduct  towards 
Louis  XIV.,  89. 

Engraving  in  England,  160. 

Estates,  great  estates  in  France  and 
England  of  feudal  origin,  376— par. 
tiolly  restored  under  the  empire  aiut 
the  restoration,  379— sold  in  England 
without  difficulty,  380  —  cut  up  in 
France  by  the  system  of  farming,  ZU 
— sold  in  very  small  lots,  3S5. 

Excommunication  by  the  Pope,  33 — its 
nature  and  eETecta,  39  —  why  never 
effective  in  Germany,  40. 


Farhino  bad  in  France,  393 — ayttemiii 
some  part*  of  France,  395- proper 
site  of  a  farm  for  France,  396. 

Flanders,  burghers  of,  defeated  the 
chivalry  of  France,  10. 

France,  probable  juncture  of  Belgium 
with,  I— her  eipectations  during  the 
Belgian  revolution,  4 — the  Belgiansdo 
not  desire  re-annexation  to,  10 — cihd- 
mercial  retations  between  Be^jnm 
and  France,  17 — eitreme  division  of 


Young's  opinion  on  this  subject  erro- 
neous, 378 — effecta  of  the  Jlevolutioo 
of  1780  on  property  in,  it. 

French  not  popular  is  Belgium,  10 — 
their  influence  dreuded,  ib. — officers 
in  the  Bel^n  lervioe,  ih. 

French,  political  sitoatiOD  of  the  people, 
169. 

Praydanck,  a  German  poet  of  the  ihir- 
teenih  century,  2J — hia  character  and 
history,  S4,  25— whether  or  not  a  asii 
dt  guerre,  25 — hia  opinions  on  various 
■ubjecta,  57,  ftc. 

Foaeli,  as  critic  aad  punter,  152. 
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Gervinus,  Professor,  his  view  respecting 
Freydanck,  26,  note, 

Ghent,  cotton  manufacturers  of,  attached 
to  the  Orange  cause,  9. 

Glebe  houses,  want  of,  207  —  plan  for 
restoring  and  maintaining,  207. 

Gore,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  508. 

Grimm,  James,  his  opinion  respecting 
Freydanck,  25. 

Grimm,  William,  Editor  of  Freydanck, 
his  opinion  respecting  the  author,  25 
— opposed  to  Gervinus,  26. 

Grochow,  battle  of,  78,  79,  80, 81,  82. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  84. 

Guizot,  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  196 
— minister,  197  —  his  tactics,  ib.  — 
opinions,  198 — his  eclectism,  ib. — des- 
pises the  Chambers,  556 — his  difficult 
position,  557 — has  no  sympathy  with 
England  since  the  reform,  561. 

Guyot  de  Provins,  25. 


H. 


Hall,  Captain,  views  of  litigation  in 
America,  404. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  poisoned 
by  her  husband,  95,  96. 

Henry  Guelph,  of  Brunswick,  sumamed 
the  Lion :  his  disobedience  to  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa,  33 — his  ruin,  ib. 

Hohenstaufen,  Frederic  of,  41,  42  — 
Frederic  II.,  26,  43,  &c.— his  cha- 
racter, 57 — Henry,  of,  41,  48 — Philip, 
of,  44,  46,  47— -Beatrix,  of,  47— Con- 
radin,  of,  67  —  Geschichte  der,  by 
Frederic  von  Raumer,  42. 

Holland,  colonial  trade  of,  regretted  by 
some   Belgians,  9 — Louis  XIV.,  war 

'    with,  92,  &c. 

Hume,  David,  his  criticism  on  English 
authors,  97. 


I. 


Inconsistent  answers,  objections  to  de- 
fendants' pleading,  401. 

Investiture,  under  the  German  empire, 
35. 

Investments,  insufficient  in  France,  394. 


Ireland,  262— what  she  is,  263 — why  she 
has  Bot  been  reclaimed,  ib. — her  case 
at  last  set  upon  its  right  footing,  266 
— ^what  she  has  a  right  to  know,  ib. — 
how  she  has  been  dealt  with,  266 — 
Ireland  always  in  the  wrong,  267 — 
danger  were  she  not  united  with  Eng- 
land, 268  —  religious  question,  269--- 
had  the  Union  been  deferred  till  the 

{ present  period,  what  conditions  Ire- 
and  might  have  made,  271 — reform 
in,  272— changes  which  must  follow 
from  it,  273 — what  the  union  was,  274 
— ^what  it  ought  to  be,  275 — reasoning 
respecting,  ib.  —  quarrels  fostered  by 
the  English,  277 — early  treatment  of, 
by  the  English,  ib, — quarrels  of  the 
English,  in,  277, 278 — the  penal  code, 
279— its  fruits,  280,  281— Protestants 
themselves  sufferers,  282,  283  —  their 
condition,  285,  286  —  emancipation 
reluctantly  granted,  286 — led  to  re- 
form, 287 — uie  Irish  question  through- 
out the  contest  of  the  oligarchy  affainst 
the  people,  290 — the  Irish  nation  at 
the  present  time  not  divided,  292 — 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  an  evil  for,  293 
— corporation  question,  294,  296  — 
Church  of,  296— what  Ireland  wants, 
297. 

Irish  Corporation  Bill,  treatment  of  by 
the  Lords,  611. 

Isabella  II.,  reigns  by  virtue  of  the 
ancient  national  rights  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  Spain,  526. 

Isturiz,  his  duel  with  Mendizabal,  136^- 
his  character,  136,  137 — escapes  from 
Toreno,  by  ffight,  536  —  succeeds 
Toreno  in  the  ministry,  537  —  his 
apostacy,  588 — joins  the  old  majority, 
539 — his  fall,  545 — despised,  and  m 
exile,  546. 


J. 


Judicial  proceedings,  expense  of,  ope- 
rates as  a  denial  of  justice,  405 — con- 
fines  justice  to  the  rich,  406. 


K. 


Karamzin,  History  of  Russia,  232,  234. 
Kosciusko,  62. 
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La  Creuse,  department  of,  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  there,  to  what  attribut- 
able, 381. 

Lady  Novelists,  why  Mr.  £.  L.  Bulwer 
is  classed  among,  482. 

La&yette,  outlived  his  popularity,  177 — 
without  influence  in  the  Chambers, 
182. 

Lafltte,  his  character,  184 — laid  the  ba- 
sis of  the  French  financial  system, 
185 — defended  Villdle's  reduction  of 
the  5  per  cents.,  ib. 

La  Granja,  movement  of,  642  to  544. 

Land,  value  of  in  France,  382 — amount 
of  taxable  land  in  France,  384 — so 
sub-divided  as  to  become  incapable  of 
transfer,  389. 

Law,  administration  of  in  Persia,  337. 

Law,  central  adminbtradon  of,  an  evil, 
401 — defective  Constitution  of  the 
central  Courts,  402 — ^reform  in,  hope- 
less, 403 — Government  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equal  administration  of, 
413 — diversity  of,  an  argument  against 
Local  Courts,  443 — its  fallacy,  444. 

Lazienski,  Park  of,  scene  of  the  first 
movements  at  Warsaw,  63 — topogra- 
phy of,  65. 

Legitimists,  their  party,  198 — their 
speakers,  199. 

Leffnano,  Rout  of,  42. 

Ldewel,  deputed  to  Constantine,  71 — 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  75. 

Leon,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his 
treaty  with  Oleg  the  Russian,  237. 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  3 — effect  of 
his  personal  character  on  the  affidrs  of 
Belgium,  t6. — his  conduct  as  King,  14. 

Lessing,  his  Laocoon,  the  greatest  work 
of  sesthetical  criticism,  152 — trans- 
lated by  Ross,  ib. 

Levant  Trade,  petition  of  the  Merchants 
engaged  in,  805  to  308-— increasing 
importance  of,  808. 

Lewandowski,  General,  treatment  of  by 
the  Poles,  83. 

Litigants,  honest,  would  be  benefitted  by 
a  g«od  system  of  local  judicature,  402. 

Litigation  not  an  evil,  404! — what  litiga- 
tion is,  405.  , 

Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  tries  to  an- 
nex Flanders  to  France  by  marrying 
his  son  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  10. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France,  wars  in 
Flanders,  ib. 


Louis  Philippe  I.,  King  of  tlie  French, 
173— called  Le  Napoleon  de  la  Paix, 
ib. — vic^tudes  of  his  fortune,  174— 
his  politics,  175 — his  influence  on  his 
Government,  176 — his  talents,  177— 
prepared  to  make  a  compromise  pei- 
pecting  the  intervention  in  Spain,  553 
— ^hates  the  Doctrinaires,  554^direct« 
his  own  Foreign  policy,  562 — ^hates 
democracy  wherever  it  may  be,  ib. — 
afraid  of  intervention  in  Spain,  ib. 

Louvain,  defeat  of,  2 — a  useml  lesson  to 
the  Belgians,  14 — Catholic  University 
of,  ib. 

Lubecki,  Prince,  deputtd  to  Constantine, 
71— goes  to  St.  Petersburgh,  72,  78. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Ireland,265— dangerous  course 
pursued  by,  605 — ^his  speech,  607— 
his  attack  on  Ministers,  611. 


M. 


Manufactuees,  colossal  character  of 
property  founded  on,  in  England,  876. 

Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  her  situation 
at  the  death  of  Fernando  VIL,  518. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  minister,  lid- 
proclaims  the  statuto  rSalyib. — his  life 
and  character,  124,  125. 

Mauguin,  a  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
186 — a  partisan  of  centralisation,  187 
— description  of,  by  Timony  ib. 

Meerzas,  or  scribes  in  Persia,  340 — their 
universal  prevalence,  341 — attached  to 
Colleges  or  Medre»*at,  342. 

Mendizabal,  minister,  127 — ^his  life  and 
character,  128 — assists  Mina  in  1830, 
ib. — ^projects  the  plan  of  the  British 
legion,  ib. — supplants  Toreno»  129— 
his  want  of  oratorical  powers,  ib. — 
difficulties  in  forming  a  Ministry,  ISO 
— vote  of  confidence,  131 — his  ^kle- 
ness,  ib. — dissolves  the  Chambers,  132 
— abolishes  convents,  ib. — conduct 
towards  Isturiz,  136 — his  £dl,  and  its 
causes,  148 — won  by  the  Camarilla, 
587. 

Mennais,  De  la,  his  Paroles  d'un  crojant, 
14. 

Ministers  must  now  make  a  stand  against 
encroachments  on  the  Constitution, 
604 — Reformers,  but  not  Radical  Re- 
formers, 608 — attack  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst on,  610. 
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Ministry,  the  present  French,  contains 
three  distinct  shades  of  opiiuon,  564— 
object  of  the  new  combination  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  French  Peer- 
age, 555 — will  be  weak  in  the  Cham- 
bers, 557 — contains  the  elements  of 
dissolution,  558 — deficient  in  admi- 
nistrative ability,  559 — tendency  of, 
560 — may  disturb  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, 561. 

Mirabeau,  views  respecting  Belgium,  10. 

Mol6,  M.,  the  French  Minister,  inclines 
to  an  alliance  with  Russia,  561. 

Monks  of  Madrid,  massacre  of,  533. 

Morgan,  Lady,  compared  with  the  **  Au- 
thor of  Pelham,"  499^-character  of 
her  works,  500. 

Mortgages  in  France,398. 

Munster,  Bernard  von  Gale,  Prince 
Bishop  of,  his  character  and  exploits, 
90,  91. 


N. 


Nader  Shah,  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  EsUblished  Church,  336. 

Napoleon,  his  view  of  EngUuid's  best 
policy,  4. 

Navas,  La,  Count  of,  his  character,  137. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  10. 

NetherUnds,  kingdom  of :  its  imperfect 
construction  in  1814,  1. 

New  Trial,  widely  different  from  Appeal, 
433 — imperfections  of,  434. 

Nicolas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  73 — the 
Herod  of  the  North,  83. 

Non-residence  of  Incumbents,  203 — 
causes  of,  203,  204 — expedients  for 
remedying,  204,  205. 

Normal  Schools,  596. 

Northern  Courts,  the  only  gainers  by  the 
diplomatic  gain  consequent  upon  the 
Belgian  revolution,  4. 

Norton,  Mrs.,  her  novels,  507. 

Novels  and  Romances,  their  prevalence 
and  little  value  at  present,  477 — why 
read,  478 — value  or  our  earlier  novels, 
479 — taste  for  novel  reading  debased 
and  vitiated,  480— this  appetite  pecu- 
liar to  England,  481— character  of  the 
fashionable  novels,  t5. — method  of  ma- 
nufacturing, ib, 

Novgorod,  Dukedom  of,  235 — commerce 
of,  257 — possessions  of,  258. 


O. 


Oath,  examination  on,  429. 

0*Connell,  Mr.,  his  support  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  not  purchased  by  any  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  608. 

Oils  of  the  Levant,  might  be  substituted 
for  tallow,  3 1 5 — duty  on,  3 1 7 — deserve 
the  formation  of  a  company  for  their 
introduction,  315. 

Open  Questions,  Ballot  proposed  to  be 
made  an  open  question,  604 — objected 
to,  618. 

Opposition,  the,  in  Belgium,  a  small  and 
insignificant  party,  7. 

Orange  faction  in  Belgiimi,  of  what  ele- 
ments made  up,  8— its  extent  and 
power  exaggerated,  8,  9, 10. 

Ostrowski,  Count  Ladislas,  deputed  to 
Constantine,  71 — elected  Speaker  of 
the  Diet,  74. 

Otto,  the  Guelph,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  44 
— elected  Emperor,  16.— defeated  and 
deposed,  45 — ^restored  to  the  Empire, 
15.— displeases  the  German  Princes 
and  Prelates,  49 — defeated  at  Bou- 
vines,  51 — deposed,  52. 


P. 


Pac,  General,  takes  command  of  the 
Polish  army,  69. 

Pagds,  Gamier,  his  character,  185. 

Painting  in  Greece,  154, 155, 156, 157. 

Palafox,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspi- 
racy, 534. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  conduct  to  the 
Poles,  76. 

Papacy,  struggle  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  how  to  be  considered, 
36. 

Parties  in  England  and  France,  incapa- 
ble of  comparison,  167 — long  orga- 
nized in  England,  tfr. — state  of  in 
France,  168 — state  of  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  179. 

Paskiewicz,  Marshal,  succeeds  Diebitch, 
86 — ^wounded  at  Warsaw,  88. 

Patronage,  abuse  of  in  the  Church,  203 — 
must  be  compensated,  206 — proposal 
for  regulating,  218,  219. 

Peerage  Reform,  Mr.  H.  Bulwer's  pam- 
phlet on,  604 — will  be  hastened  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Peers,  605 — sure  to 
follow  should  the  Conservatives  obtain 
a  majority  on  a  dissolution,  609 — can 
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only  be  avoided  by  a  change  of  sys- 
tem, 616 — plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view objectionable,  ib. 

Peerage  Hereditary,  abolished  byPerier, 
179. 

Peers,  French,  low  character  of,  556 — 
present  Ministry  anxious  to  increase 
the  influence  of,  561. 

Pelham,  cheap  edition  of,  482 — solecisms 
in,  488 — a  clever  work,  484 — French 
of,  485 — stolen  witticisms  of,  spoilt  in 
the  telling,  487 — ^a  work  of  talent, 
488 — ^probable  immortality  o^  489 

People  of  Russia  and  policy  of  England, 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  464. 

Pepin :  his  conduct  towards  the  Clergy, 
26 — followed  up  by  his  son,  27. 

Perier,  Casimir,  minister  in  France,  168 
to  178— abolishes  the  hereditary  Peer- 
age, 179— obliged  to  go  to  war  with 
Holland,  ib. — -his  death,  ib, — ^his  ad- 
ministration, 180. 

Persia,  influence  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions in,  335 — Ecclesiastical  grades, 
836 — ^meanness  and  trickery  of  the 
Clergy,  337—- Mendicant  orders,  338— 
struggles  for  the  crown  ot,  344 — ruined 
by  mis-government,  345 — ^has  no 
mines  of  precious  metals,  346 — depo- 
pulated in  the  Russian  war,  ib. — Vil- 
lages in,  350 — travelling  in,  351 — 
neglecting  Persia  will  be  vitally  injur- 
ing British  interests,  361. 

Persil,  M.,  his  character,  558. 

Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his 
murder,  457. 

Pictures,  classification  of,  157,  158— K>f 
Corregio,  in  the  Nationsil  Gallery,  159, 
160— Spanish,  164,  165. 

Pigments,  preparation    of  by  various 
•  schools,  153,  154,  note. 

Pillans,  Professor,  his  evidence  upon  the 
<*  National  Society,"  582,  583. 

Plea  of  general  issue,  420. 

Pleading,  special,  what  it  really  is,  419 
—relieves  litigation  from  unnecessary 
trials,  421 — formerly  carried  on  viva 
voctf  426. 

Pleadings,  written,  objections  to,  424. 

Pluralities,  203,  205,  209— juggling 
measures  of  the  commission  respect- 
ing, 210. 

Poland,  partition  of,  defended  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  468  —  ancient 
constitution  of,  not  free  from  errors, 
470 — no  instance  in  the  History  of 
Poland  of  a  king  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects,  47 1 — political  and  social  re- 
forms in,  473 — ^present  condition  of, 
474. 


poles,  their  ruling  passion ;  the  emanci- 
I>ation  of  Poland,  62 — their  expecta- 
tions from  Austria  and  Russia,  72,  73 
— treatment  of  in  France  and  England, 
73 — character  of  their  revolution,  88. 

Polish  ensigns,  commence  the  revolution, 
63. 

Polovtzee,  a  wandering  tribe,  appear  in 
Russia.  253 — their  mode  of  life,  254. 

Poniatowski,  62. 

Potter,  De,  2  —  author  of  the  Belgian 
revolution,  6  —  his  character,  ib. — 
President  of  the  Association  Belgd,  11. 

Press,  no  government  prosecution  of, 
since  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  12, 
note — freedom  of,  in  Belgium,  12. 

Priests  in  Belgium,  their  influence  not 
great,  12,  13  —  political  moderation, 
13 — supported  the  election  of  a  pro- 
testant  King,  16. — did  not  oppose  the 
establishment  of  yearly  salaries  for 
protestant  clergymen,  and  Jewish  rab- 
bins, ib, 

Proceres,  Estamento  of,  a  servile  imita* 
tion  of  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
531 — corrupt  in  its  very  essence,  532 
—  an  hereditary  peerage  absurd  in 
Spain,  532. 

Procuradores,  Estamento  of^donot&iriy 
represent  the  Commons  of  Spain,  bZ2, 

Progress  of  Russia  in  the  Eas^  the  most 
able  work  which  has  appeared  on  this 
subject,  447,  460. 

Property,  extreme  condensation  of,  in 
EngUuid,  376 — favoured  by  the  various 
changes  in  government,  &c.  377 — ^its 
subdivision  in  France  not  prevented 
by  enactments,  379 — French  peasants 
have  a  passion  for  landed  property, 
380 — extent  to  which  the  subdivision 
has  been  carried  in  France,  383— ex- 
penses of  transferring  in  France,  389 
— minute  division  inevitable  in  France, 
392. 

Protestants.  Only  one  Protestant  in  the 
two  Belgian  chambers,  12 — Protestant 
clergymen  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Os- 
tend,  and  Spa,  salaried  by  the  Belgian 
government,  18. 

Prussia,  interest  of  Belgium  to  ally  her- 
self with,  12. 


Q. 


Quadruple  AUiance,  treaty  of,miscbiefe 
done  by  it  in  Spain,  144 — ^its  eflfctf 
in  Spain  will  be  null,  145. 
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Quesada,  General,  Accusefl  General  Llau- 
der,  535 — Commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Mrulri'.l,  •>;](>— places  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siejre,  542  —  ordered  to 
remain  firm  at  all  hazards,  543 — mur- 
dered, 546— his  character,  ib. 


R. 


Rabbins,  salaried  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, 18. 
Radicals,  their    objects,    615   —  have 
nothing  to  gain   by  causing  discord 
among  the  reformers,  617. 
Railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Qermain,  385. 
Reformers,  their  game  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords, 
609 — union  among,  necessary,  613 — 
number  of,  wodld  be  increased  by  a 
dissolution.  617. 
Reformists  of  all  sects,  their  number  in 

Belgium,  12. 
Republic,  the  French,  conquer  Belfrium, 

10. 
Republicanism   unpopular   in  Belgium, 
11 — most  found  among  the   junior 
luranches  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  13. 
Requesu,  Courts  of,  438. 
Rplando,  Cardinal,  his  answer  to  Frederic 

Barbarossa,  41. 
Rosa,  M.  de  la,  his  administration,  519 
— ^absurdity  of  his  amnesty,  520 — self- 
love  of,  521 — establishes  the  statuto 
r^l,  523. 
Russia,  History  of,  232 — first  known  to 
us  in    the  sixteenth  century,  ib.  — 
omitted  in  the  scheme  of  Elizabeth 
and  Henri   IV.,  ih, — Constantinople, 
the  spiritual  metropolis  of,  233 — sub- 
ject to  the  Tartars,  ib. — lost  by  this 
subjection  all  individual  and  municipal 
freedom,  ih.  —  sources  of  the  history 
of,  233,  234 — empire  of,  Normanno- 
Slavonic,  235 — unence  the  name,  ib. 
note. —  Russians  attack  Constantinople, 
237 — Vladimir,  emperor  of,  243 — con- 
verted to     hristianity,  ib. — Russians 
again  attack  Constantinople,  249  — 
Princes   of    Russia    connected    with 
European   royal  lines,  250,  251 — re- 
publics in,  254 — commerce  of,  in  the 
eleventh   century,   256,   257  —  early 
literature  of,   260  —  civilization    of 
Russia  in   old  times  superior  to  its 
present    state,    261  — her   insidious 
attacks    upon    our    commerce,   305, 
&c.  —  taxes    British    manufactures 
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heavily,  314— her  openly    declared 
enmity   to   England,  316  — her   ag. 
gressions  partly  political,  partly  com* 
mercial,  332— fears  war  with  England, 
f*.  —  such   a  war   inevitable,    333  — 
identified  with  the  cause  of  absolutism 
throughout  the  world,  ib. — the  Levant 
the  chiet  seat  of  a  diplomatic  war  with 
her,  334 — by  a  Manchester  manufiic- 
turer,  446 — late  attention  paid  to  the 
proceedings  of   Russia,   ib. — acquisi- 
tions of,  447— in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cobden  ought  to  have  Constantinople, 
449— TarifiTof,  extracts  from,  449,  &c. 
— her  attempt  to  close  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  451 — advantages  Christi- 
anity  and  morality  woiUd  gain,  in  Mr. 
Cobden's  opinion,  by  her  seizing  Con- 
stantinople,   453  —  doubtful,   455  — 
Russia  not  more  civilized  than  Turkey, 
457 — errors  respecting  her  trade,  458 
—  weaker  than  generally  given   out, 
461— slaves  in  Russia,  463 — miliury 
colonies  of,  ib. — violence  on  which  her 
rule  is  founded  in  Poland,  476. 
Russians,  their  conduct  in  the  Polish 
war,  83,  84 — their  captured  standards 
displayed  in  Warsaw,  85. 
Russo-phobia,  447. 

Ryots,  or  peasants  in  Persia,  344— their 
condition  various,  but  often  comfort- 
able, 347 — grown  suspicious,  848--do 
not  work  very  hard,  849. 


S. 


Salic  Law,  never  existed  in  Spain,  517. 

Schools,  state  of,  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bury,  585— English,  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  577— increase  in 
the  number  of,  578^ — in  the  country, 
579.  ' 

Sheherees,  or  shopkeepers  in  Persia, 
342  —  despised  by  the  military  and 
Eeliauts,  ib.  —  often  great  travellers. 
343. 

Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, 42. 

Skrzynecki  joins  the  Polish  patriots,  71 
— elected  generalissimo,  82 — successes 
of,  84 — ^removcd  from  command,  S6. 

Sobieski,  bridge  of,  63 — rendezvous  of 
the  Polish  confederates,  ib. — built  over 
canals  communicating  with  the  Vis- 
tula, 75. 
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Soci^t^s  en  Comniandite,  996  —  differ 
from  our  joint-stock  companies,  397 

-  — will  be  established  for  the  purpose 
ci  farming  estates,  396 — such  a  one 
already  existing,  397 — advantages  of 
th«  plan,  399. 

Societies,  educational,  in   England,  581 

*   —their  working,  &S2,  595. 

So(^i$m,  professed  by  the  Dervishes, 
339. 

Soult,  Marshal,  feared  by  the  army,  560. 

Spain.  No  impartial  account  of  the  poli- 
tical   evenU  in,   109  —  Mr.   Lewis's 
sketches,  ib. — Spain  revisited,  and  M. 
Marliani's  I'Espagne  et  ses  Revolu- 
tions, ib.  —  manners  and  institutions 
different  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,   110  —  erroneous   judgment 
usually  entertained  of  this  fact,  110 — 
the  history  of  Spain  is  uniform,  1 1 1 
-^literature  and  manners,  oriental,  ib, 
— Arab  names,  customs,  &c.  in  Anda- 
lusia and  Valencia,  1 1 2--the  Spaniards 
inveterately  attached  to  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  the  past,  ib. — sumptuous 
monuments  of  Spanish  art,  113 — the 
present  state  of  Spain  only  intelligible 
from  the  study  of  the  past,  ib. — muni- 
cipal franchises,  114— monarchy  has 
struggled    unsuccessfully    in     Spain 
against  the  provincial  and  municipal 
institutions,  ib. — The  Cortes  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  ib. —  Battle  of 
Villalar,  and  ruin  of  the  Communeros, 
115 — Spain  under  the  Austrian  and 
French  dynasties,  ib.  —  Napoleon  in 
Bpain,  ib.  —  return  and  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand,  116 — dimentions  in,  117 
— new  aera  in,  118 — feelings  of  the 
nobles  and  people,  ib. — faults  of  the 
ministers,  1 19 — administrative  abuses, 
120,  &c. — characters  of  some  of  the 
ministers,   125,  &c. — system  of  elec- 
tion,  189 — instance  of  bravery,  140, 
141 — relations  to  England  and  France, 
144— situation  little  understood,  511 
— the  question  at  issue  there  not  a 
mere  Peninsular  one,  ib. — no  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  ib. — divided  into  two 
great  social   masses,  512 — easily  ex- 
plained from  the  past  history  of  the 
country,  513— evils  spring  from  the 
union   of    the    monarchy,    ib,  —  an 
assemblage  of  little  republics,  514 — 
unity  of  the  government  crushes  and 
oppresses  Spain,  515  —  proclamation 
of  the  Constitution  of  1812,   natural 
consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
ministers,  516 — events  of  La  Grai\ja 
in  1832,  J 17— Salic  law  never  existed 


in  Spain,  ib.  —  power  of  the  Cortex 
in,  524 — her  liberties  cloven  down 
upon  the  field  of  Villalar,  530 — law  of 
elections  in  Spain,  532 — destiny  of  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  Cortes,  548 — 
desires  a  regeneration,  not  a  revolu- 
tion, 549 — efforts  of  men  of  property 
in  Spain,  not  supported  by  France. 
ib. — if  longer  left  to  herself  will  sever 
into  independent  republics,  550. 

Statute,  the  Royal  in  Spain  ;  its  charac- 
ter, 527 — rejected  by  the  people,  ib. — 
principal  provisions  of,  533. 

Stewart,  P.  M.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  speech, 
on  the  Aggressions  of  Russia,  305, 
309,  &c. 

Succession  in  Spain  altered  by  a  decrec 
of  Philip  v.,  518. 

Swif^,  his  letter  to  Temple,  103 — inter- 
view with  St.  John,  104. 

Szembek,  General,  joins  the  Polish  pa- 
triots, 71. 

Szyrma,  Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosophy 
in  the  University  of  Warsaw,  70 — 
commands  the  "  honorary  guard  "  of 
students,  ib. — g^reat  services  of  thi> 
corps,  ib. 


T, 


Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergeant,  fallacy  of  his 
views  respecting  credit,  407. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  opposed  to  an  al- 
liance with  Russia,  561. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  representative  of  an 
ancient  family,  90 — his  early  liie  spent 
during  the  revolution  of  1645,  ih. — 
dispatched  by  Arlington  to  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Munster,  ib. — appointed 
resident  at  Brussels,  91 — concludes 
the  "  Triple  league,"  92— recalled  from 
the  Hague,  96— disgraced,  97 — cha- 
racter of  his  literary  productions,  ib. — 
his  style,  98 — re-appointed  to  the 
Hague,  i5.— declines  the  embassy  io 
Spain,  ib. — interview  with  tlie  King, 
99 — dispatched  to  Nimeguen,  100-- 
unable  to  withstand  the  intrigues  oi 
Charles,  ib. — scheme  of  a  Council, 
101 — Temple  in  retirement,  102 — 
Temple  and  Swift,  103,  104 — his  cha- 
racter,  105 — Mr.  Courtenay's  life  of, 
105,  &c. 

Thiers,  a  partisan  of  centralisation,  187 — 
his  character,  193 — Prime  Minister, 
ib. — absurdly  compared  to  Pitt,  194 — 
his  want  of  principle  and  consistency, 
194,  195 — his  speaking,  195 — his  por- 
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trait,  by  Tinion,  IPfi— his  fall  owing 
to  himself  alone,  5o\ — brilliant  but 
unsteadvi  Sul — did  not  consult  his 
Colleagues,  ib. — insulted  the  King,  55S 
— expects  to  be  borne  back  into  the 
Cabinet  in  triumph,  554— not  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  of  Switzerland, 
562— sounded  Lord  Palmerston  as  to 
an  intervention  in  Spain,  ib. 

Tiers  Parti.  Its  character  and  men, 
190,  191. 

Toreno,  Jose  Maria,  Count  de,  minister, 
125— his  character  and  life,  126 — his 
Ministry,  536 — declares  the  capital  in 
a  state  of  siege,  i6. — his  fall,  537. 

Treasury,  the,  not  a  good  educational 
board,  593. 

Turkey,  her  principles  of  free  trade,  306 
to  313 — not  reciprocated  by  us,  817— 
value  of  her  trade  to  England,  309 — 
monoivolies  falsely  stated,  318 — Eng- 
lish duties  on  productions  of,  317 — not 
inferior  in  civilization  to  Russia,  457. 


U. 


United  States  of  America,  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Belgium  and,  17 — 
faults  committed  by  Bel^um  in  her 
commercial  intercourse  with,  18. 


Villalar,  battle  of,  fatal  to  the  libeity  df 
Spain,  530. 

Viv4  voce  plending,  its  advantages,  423 — 
not  unknown  to  our  judicature,  4X6. 

Voluntary  system  of  Education,  rejected 
almost  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America,  573  to  575 — works  exeorsT- 
bly,  591 — its  overthrow  the  only 
chance  of  a  good  sjrstem  of  Edyolt'- 
tion,  603. 


W. 


Warsaw,  the  rising  at  in  ISS^./  61 
— pupils  of  the  University  punl^ed 
by  Constantine,  62 — state  of,  «fter  tlie 
6rst  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  <$^— 
rising  of  the  people,  67 — ^garrison  of, 
68— students  of,  69— siege  of,  87. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  identified  with 
LordLyndhurst,  607  to  610. 

William,  king  of  Holland,  his  con^iner- 
cial  monopolies,  9 — proves  Leopold's 
best  allv  14 

Wisli^a,  Diet  of.  in  1 347,  472,  '  ; 

Witt,  De,  hb  noble  character,  93^in- 
terview  with  Temple,  96 — his  dahqng, 
107. 


V. 


Varavgiams    or   Northmen,  conquer 
Novgorod,  235,  236. 


Z. 


Zea,  his  administration,  518— his  ftll, 
519— sueceeded  by  Martinea  daila 
Rosa,  15. 


Erratum  : 

■  i  ■ 

p.  25.— /W  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  &c.,  read  Walther  von  der  Vogelwenie. 
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